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PREFACE. 

Nearly  eight  years  ago  the  author  published  his  Ele- 
mentary   Physical    Geography,    which    was    followed,    two 
years    later,   by   his    First    Book    of    Physical   Geography, 
really  a  presentation,  in  briefer  and  more  elementary  form, 
of  the  matter  contained  in  the  earlier  book.     The  growth  of 
the  science  of  physical  geography,  —  which  has  been  little 
short  of  marvelous,  —  the  rapid  advance  in  rank  which  the 
subject  has   won   for   itself   in    the    schools,  and  the    new 
ideas  and    new  methods   of   presentation  which  have  come 
to  the  author,  have,  for  several  years,  made  him  desirous 
c^  undertaking   a   revision    of   one    or  both   of   his  texts. 
When,  however,  this  desire  was  given  concrete  form,  and 
systematic  attention  was   paid   to    the    nature  of  the  revi- 
^^  sion,  it  became  evident  that  it  would  mean,  not  merely  a 
^^  revision,  not  even  a  mere  rewriting,  but  a  complete  destruc- 
•^  tion  of  the  old  book  and  the  construction  of   an   entirely 
^^  new  book,  different  in  plan,  in  scope,  and,  in  many  respects, 
^Jj  in  subject-matter.     Then,   for  the  first  time,  arose  the  idea 
^^  that,  since  it  would  be  a  new  book  in  fact,  it  would  be  bet- 
OO  ter  to  issue  it  as  such  than  as  a  new  book  under  an  old  title. 
One  important  reason  for  reaching  this  decision  was  the  fact 
that  both  the  Elementary  and  First  Book  are  in  wide  use. 
A  field  for  them  evidently  exists,  and  it  appears  hardly  wise 
to  destroy  absolutely  that   for  which   there  is  a  demand. 
Twelve  editions    of   the    Elementary  have  been  published 
and  fifteen   of   the   First  Book. 

The  teaching  of  physical  geography  is  still  in  its  experi- 
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mental  stage,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  teachers  that 
the  ideal  method  of  presentation  has  not  yet  heen  proposed, 
notwithstanding  the  several  excellent  texts  which  have 
appeared,  The  New  Pliysical  Geography  is  still  another 
effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  best  to  present  the  sub- 
ject to  beginning  students.  The  author  does  not  flatter 
himself  that  he  has  produced  the  ideal ;  his  only  hope  is 
that  he  has  done  better  in  his  third  attempt  than  he  did 
in  the  other  two. 

In  the  New  Physical  Geography,  treatment  of  the  lands 
has  been  placed  before  that  of  air  and  ocean  because  so 
many  schools  connnence  the  study  in  the  fall  and  take 
classes  into  the  field.  The  chapters  on  atmosphere  and  ocean 
hav'C  been  given  less  space  than  in  the  author's  previous 
hooks;  yet  all  topics  of  distinct  importance  are  treated  with 
sufficient  fullness  to  make  them  clear.  Certain  subjects  that 
are  not  universally  tleemed  necessary  parts  of  pliysical  geog- 
raphy are  treated  iji  appendixes;  it  is  the  belief  of  the 
author  that  eacli  of  these  should  be  studied. 

Perhaps  the  most  decided  difference  between  the  New 
Physical  Geograpliy  and  the  author's  other  books  lies  in 
the  introduction  of  a  much  fuller  treatment  of  life  in  its 
relation  to  the  land,  air,  and  ocean,  the  human  interest  of 
each  topic  being  emj)hasized.  This  has  been  done  through- 
out the  text  and,  at  tlie  end  of  the  hook,  in  a  series  of 
chapters  devoted  to  that  subject  exclusively. 

Esi>eeial  pains  has  been  taken  to  illustrate  tlie  book  fully. 
It  is  believed  that  an  illustration,  properly  selected,  is  of 
the  very  highest  value,  —  the  best  substitute  for  the  object 
itself.  Every  illustration  in  the  book  is  introduced  for  use, 
and  almost  every  one  is  referred  to  at  least  once  in  the  text. 
Among  these  illustrations  half  tones  of  photographs  predomi- 
nate, for  they  alone,  of  all  ff)rms  of  illustration  commonly  in 
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use,  present  the  whole  truth.  In  order  that  they  shall  be 
distinct,  the  half  tones  are  all  printed  on  glossed  paper ;  but 
to  avoid  giving  the  book  undue  weight,  and  to  eliminate  the 
trying  effect  of  glossed  paper  on  the  eye,  the  text  is  printed 
on  a  light-weight,  dull-finished  paper  and  the  half  tones  on 
inserted  sheets.  Besides  half  tones  there  are  many  diagrams, 
maps,  and  block  drawings,  the  latter  prepared  by  C.  W. 
Furlong  of  Cornell  University. 

As  aids  to  the  study  of  the  text,  a  brief  Summary  is  given 
at  the  close  of  each  section,  and  a  Topical  Outline  and  a  set 
of  Review  Questions  are  placed  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 
It  is  believed  that  the  great  majority  of  teachers  will  wel- 
come these  aids.  No  teacher  will,  of  course,  be  content  to 
follow  the  questions  absolutely  and  without  modification ; 
the  individuality  of  the  teacher  will  appear  here,  as  else- 
where. But  these  summaries,  topics,  and  questions  cover  the 
essentials  in  the  text ;  and  their  use  as  a  basis  for  work,  with 
such  modifications  and  additions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
will  be  a  far  lighter  task  than  the  production  of  an  entire 
series  by  the  teacher.  Thus,  relieved  of  a  form  of  drudgery, 
time  will  be  available  for  the  expenditure  of  energy  in  more 
profitable  lines. 

In  most  of  the  better  schools  physical  geography  is  fast 
becoming  a  laboratory  science,  and  this  is  the  position  it 
must  eventually  take  wherever  taught.  In  the  absence  of 
a  laboratory  manual,  many  teachers  find  it  difficult  to  plan 
a  laboratory  course.  That  this  is  so  is  evident  from  the 
many  letters  that  the  author  receives  on  the  subject.  With 
this  in  mind,  a  series  of  Suggestions  is  appended  to  nearly 
every  chapter,  and  one  appendix  is  devoted  to  maps  and 
laboratory  equipment,  another  to  field  work.  From  these 
suggestions  any  teacher  will  be  able  to  select  some  for  use. 
It  is  hoped  that  they  may  serve  as  an  incentive  to  additional 
laboratory  and  field  work. 
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long  to  print  here  —  the  author  is  greatly  indebted  for  their 
kindly  interest.  They  have  helped  to  shape  the  plan  of  the 
book.  Among  these,  however,  are  several  whose  suggestions 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

Man  is  vitally  dependent  upon  air,  water,  and  earth.  The 
air  supplies  oxygen  for  breathing  and  for  fire ;  it  supplies 
carbon  dioxide  to  plants;  it  brings  vapor  for  rain;  and  its 
presence  and  movements  profoundly  affect  climate. 

The  ocean  is  the  source  of  vapor;  it  furnishes  many  kinds 
of  food  fish;  it  is  the  highway  of  an  ever  increasing  com- 
merce ;  and  it  influences  the  climate  of  every  land. 

The  lands  furnish  a  home  for  man ;  they  are  mantled  with 
a  soil  in  which  the  food  plants  grow ;  and  from  the  rocks  are 
obtained  mineral  fuels,  building  stones,  and  metals.  Both 
plant  and  animal  life  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  forms 
of  the  land  and  the  distribution  of  land  and  water. 

The  sun  is  also  of  vital  importance,  for  its  heat  and  light 
make  life  on  the  globe  possible.  The  heat  sets  the  air  in 
motion,  forming  winds  which  bring  rain,  modify  climates, 
and  start  waves  and  currents  in  the  ocean. 

The  movements  of  the  earth  —  rotation  and  revolution  — 
are  also  important.  Rotation  brings 'day  and  night,  which 
influence  the  habits  of  men,  animals,  and  plants.  Revolu- 
tion causes  seasons,  which  have  a  still  greater  effect  on  life. 

Plants,  animals,  and  mankind  have  adapted  themselves  in 
a  wonderful  manner  to  the  soil,  climate,  and  other  features  of 
their  surroundings.  Most  animals  and  plants  live  either  in 
the  water  or  on  the  land;  but  some  have  adopted  the  air 
as  their  home,  while  others  have  taken  to  life  underground, 
though  always  near  the  surface. 

Air  and  water  are  ever  changing;  the  lands  are  also 
changing,  though  more  slowly ;  and  plants  and  animals  are 
varying  in  their  relation  to  air,  ocean,  and  land.  These 
changes  have  a  profound  effect  on  man,  and  it  is  therefore 
important  to  study  about  them. 

Such  a  study  is  known  as  Physical  Geography,  which  may 
be  defined  as  the  study  of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth 
and  their  influence  on  man. 
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CHAPTER   L 

THE  EABTH   AS  A  PLANET. 

I  1         1.    Shape  of  the  Earth.  —  When  we  look  at  the  full  moon 

■  1     we  see  clearly  that  it  is  a  sphere  in  the  heavens  (Fig.  2). 
H '      If  we  could  stand  on  the 

moon     and    look    at    the 

earth,  we  would  see  that 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^I^^^^^^^^^B 

it,  too,  is  a  sphere.     But 

the  earth  is  a  much  lare^er 

sphere     than     the     moon 

(Fig.  3). 

Over  two  thousand  years 

ago  it  was  known  that  tlie 

earth  was   a   sphere;    but 

^^^^^Hv^AjT  y-^^P^W^Z .''-  .f^v^iiSSfit^^^^^^^^^ 

this   was   later   forgotten, 

^^^^^Hu^v.-     >-.".,  ^'^'\^^^^^^^| 

and  for   a   long  time  the 

earth  was  believed   to   he 

flat.      Before  the  time  of                    ^      . 

,                  .                                Fig.  2. — The  aioou, 

Columbus,  navigators  nn- 

agined  all  sorts  of  terrors  at  the  edge  of  a  flat  earth ;  and 

Coliimlius  had  difficulty 

/                          *                            \      in    findiug    sailors  who 

/                       ^ — ^                       \     were     willing    to    face 

/                      /              \                      \   *^^®^  iniagiiiarv  terrors. 
;         Earth        (Mmm^wj          jBoo             Colum bus's  \^oyage 

\                        \^^      j/                       /    helped    to    bring    into 
\                                                          /    prominence      the      old 

Fm.3.-Relative  size  of  earth  and  moon.         P^^^^fs     that     the    earth 
The  figures  are  the  diameters  In  miles.            is   a  sphere. 

L             j 
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No  inatter  where  one  iimy  stand  on  the  seashore,  or  on  a  vessel 
in  the  open  ocean,  he  may  iind  proof  that  the  eaith's  surface  is 

curved  (Fig.  4).    The 


Ji- 


sails  and  stnoke  of 
distant  ships  are  seen 
while  the  hnlla  are 
hidden  behind  the 
cnrvatnre  of  the 
earth  (Fig.  6).  As  the 
ship    eonies    nearer, 

Yu.,.  ..      i... ,  .i._, more  and  more  of  it 

is   seen.     This   does 

not  prove  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere^   for  other  enrved  bodies, 

such  as  an  egg-shapeil  une,  wunld  i>rodni'e  the  same  effect. 
That  the  eartli  is  spherical 

is  now  proved,  and  its  size  and 

exact  form  have  been  mesLS- 

ni'ed  by  scientists.    Travelers 

have  gone  around  it  in  vaiious 

directions,  and  it   is   known 

how  far  one  must  travel  to 

retnrn  to  the  starting  point. 

Among  the   proofs   that   the 

earth   is  a   sphere,  and   one 

known  to  the  ancient  Greeks, 

is  that  fuiTiished  by  eclipses  of 

the  moon.    Such  an  eclipse  is 

caused  bj  the  earth's  sliadow 

thrown   on   the    nuxm   when 

the  earth  comes  lietween  the 

sun  and  moon.     This  shadow- 
is  always  bounded  by  part  of  a  circle  (Fig.  5).     If  the  earth  were 

not  a  sphere  this  could  not  be  so,  for  in  some  positions  its  outline 

would  be  certain  to  show  the  true  form. 


Fu\ 


—  Purvefl  ?iliadow  of  tlie  earth  ilu 


litie  along  which  a  man  on  the  deck  ul  tbif  dailiug  vessel  would  look. 


PLANET. 


The  earth  is  not  an  exact  spliere,  fur  the  diameter  at  the  equator 
is  7926  miles,  and  at  the  poles  7899.  This  difference  in  the  two 
diameters  is  due  to  a  sUght  flatteniiijjf  at  the  poles.  Sneh  a  slightly 
flattened  sphere  is  called  an  ohlate  apktrokl.  Compared  to  the 
earth  as  a  whole  this  flattening  is  so  slight  that  it  cannot  be  shown 
on  an  ordinary  globe. 

Summary.  —  The  earth  Is  a  slightly  flattened  spherSj  or  obktte 
spheroid.  Its  curced  surface  can  be  seen  on  the  ocean;  eclipses  of 
the  moon  pro  re  that  It  is  a  sphere;  its  size  and.  shape  have  been 
9He€isured ;  and  the  distance  ammtd  it  fn  all  dlrecUous  is  knoivn. 

2*  Other  Spheres.  —  The  earth  is  ordy  one  of  a  great  iinm- 
ber  of  spheres  in  sj^at^o.  Tlie  nearest  of  these  is  the  moon, 
whose  average  distance  m 
about  240,000  miles.  All 
the  stars  are  ahso  spheres, 
far  larger  than  the  moon, 
and  billions  of  miles  away. 
At  the  rate  of  an  express 
train  it  would  take  tens  of 
thousands  of  years  to  rearh 
the  nearest  star.  These  stars 
ai"e  all  lierv  hot ;  but  the 
moon  is  a  cohl  mass  of  rock. 

The  huge  sun,  another 
sphere,  is  a  star  with  a  diam- 
eter of  860,000  miles  (Fig. 
7).  Its  average  distance 
from  the  earth  is  92,750,000 
uiiles,  and  yet  it  is  so  liot  that  heat  and  light  from  it  cross 
that  distanee,  making  life  on  tlie  eartJi  possible. 

The  sun  is  tlie  center  of  a  family  of  s{)heres  which  forra 
the  solar  st/stem.  In  this  system  there  are  eight  large 
spheres  called  pianets,  of  which  the  earth  is  one.  The  sun 
and  stars  shine  by  their  own  light ;  but  the  planets  merely 
reflect  sunlight,  as  the  moon  does.     The  bright  evening  and 


Fkj.  7. — To  show  tbe  great  size  of  the 
sun.  Tlie  earlb,  iiintm,  aud  orlnt  fjf 
the  mouii  eoiild  all  btj  placed  inside 
the  HUH,  as  shown. 
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morning  ^^ stars'-  are  pkiietti,  like  the  eartlu  From  one  of 
tliem  the  earth  would  be  seen  to  have  the  same  steady,  bright 
light  that  they  show  to  us. 


i '  l:s'j™»  t-^,o«o.«»   '^-^*^.«» 


KrtiflMfiOQ- 


FiQ,  8,  —  The  relative  distance  from  the  sua  to  thG  diiferent  planets.    The  %nreB 
are  distances  m  mi  lea. 


EARTH 


Some  of  the  planets  are  far  more  distant  than  the  sun  (Fig.  8), 
Neptune,  the  most  distant  of  all,  benig  over  2,700,000^000  miles. 
How  distant  that  is  may  perhaps  be  nnderstood  by  the  following 

illustration.  If  an  express  train  could 
have  started  toward  Nejitune  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  ami  have  traveled 
steadily  onward  day  and  night  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  it 
would  not  yet  be  halfway  there. 

Not  only  are  the  planets  far  away, 
but  some  of  them  are  very  large 
(Figs,  dj  10).  Jupiter,  the  largest, 
is  8(>,0(U>  miles  in  diameter.  In  the 
space  between  Mars  and  Jiipiter  there 
are  also  a  number  of  very  small 
s])heres,  eal led  asteroids.  The  largest 
is  abont  500  miles  in  diameter. 


Summary.  —  Other  sjyheres  besidm 
the  earth  are  the  starSy  sun,  moon, 
planetSj  and  asteroids.  The  moon 
and  ^j/a«e^s  are  cold^  and  'shine  by 
reflected  light ;  the  stars  and  sun  are 
^flery  hot.  In  the  solar  system,  ivhich 
imiudes  the  snn^  moon^  jilanetSj  and 
asteroids  J  the  largest  sphere  is  the  sun^ 


'  Fio.  9.  —  To  show  the  relative  siza 
of  the  four  smaller  pi  an  eta. 
The  tiiTDrea  are  diameters  iu 
miles.  ^ 


the  largest  piajiet  Jupiter,  and  the  most  distant  planet  Neptune, 


r 
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3.  Movements  of  the  Spheres.  —  Little  is  known  about  the 
motions  of  the  distant  stars.  But  all  the  planets  whose 
movements  are 
known  have  been 
found  to  turn,  or 
rotate^  on  an  axis. 
The  earth  takes 
one  day  for  rota- 
tions the  sun  over 
25  days ;  Jupiter 
9  hours,  55  min- 
utes ;  the  moon 
27^  days. 

AH  members  of 
the    solar    system  / 

also  travel  or  re-  ^^^'  ^^' "~  "^^  s^^w  the  relative  size  of  the  four  larger 
volve^   around    the  ^ 

sun.  This  revolution^  is  along  a  nearly  circular  path,  or 
orbit.  The  orbit  is  not  an  exact  circle,  but  an  ellipse  (Fig. 
11),  and  the  sun,  instead  of  being  at  the  center,  is  a  little 
to  one  side,  at  one  of  the  foci  of  the  ellipse.     This  causes 

the  earth  to  be 
nearer  the  sun 
at  one  season 
(over  91,000,000 
miles)  than  in  the 
opposite  (over  94,- 
000,000  miles), 
when  it  reaches 
the  other  end  of 
the  ellipse.  The 
earth  requires  a 
little  over  365  days,  or  one  year,  to  make  a  complete  revo- 
lution around  the  sun. 

1  For  fuller  treatment  of  revolution,  see  Appendix  A. 


Fig.  11.  —  A  circle  (on  left)  and  ellipse  (on  right). 
Find  the  center  of  the  circle  (C)  and  the  foci  of 
the  ellipse  {FF). 
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Fig.  12.  —  Time  of  revolution  of  the  planets. 


Mercury,  the  smallest  and  nearest  of  the  planets  (Figs.  8,  9), 
requires  only  88  days  for  a  single  revolution.  What  is  the  time 
required  by  the  other  planets  (Fig.  12)  ? 
/  Several  of  the  planets  have  moons.  The  word  satellite,  mean- 
ing follower,  is  given 
to  these  smaller 
spheres  because  they 
follow  their  planets 
in  their  revolution 
around  the  sun.  The 
earth  has  one  moon ; 
no  moons  have  been 
discovered  for  Mer- 
cury or  Venus;  but 
Saturn  has  eight.  It 
is  believed  that  each 
satellite  rotates  on  an  axis  and  revolves  in  an  ellipse  around  its 
planet.  The  moon  makes  one  revolution  around  the  earth  in 
about  27^  days. 

Summary.  —  So  far  as  known,  all  the  j)lanets  rotate  on  a^ces,  and 
all  revolve  around  the  sun  in  elliptical  orbits.  Hie  periods  of  rota- 
tion and  revolution  differ.  Satellites  accompany  several  of  the 
planets, 

4.  Rotation  of  the  Earth.  —  Many  uninformed  people  believe 
that  the  sun  rises,  passes  through  the  heavens,  and  sets  in 
the  west.  Our  own  ancestors,  centuries  ago,  held  the  same 
belief.  We  still  use  their  terms,  sunrise  and  sunset^  though 
we  well  know  that  it  is  the  turning  of  the  earth  on  its  axis 
that  makes  the  sun  appear  to  rise  and  set.  In  looking  from 
the  window  of  a  train  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  objects  were 
passing  by,  while  it  is  really  you  yourself  that  is  moving. 
In  the  same  way,  as  the  earth  turns  with  us  toward  the  east, 
the  sun  seems  to  travel  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  rising  and  setting  of  the  moon,  and  the  apparent  move- 
ments of  the  stars  at  night,  are  also  due  to  the  earth's  rotation. 
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Find  the  North  Star  by  following  the  pointers  on  the  outer  side  of 

the  Great  Dipper  (Fig.  13).     Notice  that  it  does  not  move  at  night, 

but  that  the  Dipper  and  other  stars  seem  to  swing  around  it. 

The  farther  a  star  is  from  the  North  Star  the  greater  the  circle 

through  which  it  swings,  those  far  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

away  i-ising  in  the  east  and  setting 

in  the  west.    It  used  to  be  thought 

that  the   sky  was  a  great  dome 

with  stars  set  in  it,  a  few  miles 

from  the  earth,  and  that  it  slowly 

swung    around    the    earth.       We 

now  know  that  the  earth's    axis     * 

points  toward  the  North  Star  and 

that,  as  the  earth  turns,  it  causes     *        *^h,^ 

the  stars  to  appear  to  swing  round  ^"*-* 

the  North  Star.  ', 


-J 


Summary.  —  It    was  formerly 
thoiigU  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars      ^'^-  ^^-  -  Jorth  sTar^'^^^''  ^""^ 
moved;   we  now  know  that  these 

apparent  movements  are  caused  by  the  earth's  rotation.  Hie  axis 
of  the  earth  points  toward  the  North  Star;  therefore  the  other  stars 
seem  to  circle  round  it, 

5.  Effects  of  Revolution  and  Rotation.  —  Rotation  of  the 
earth  has  given  the  basis  for  our  time.  We  reckon  a  day  as 
the  period  required  for  one  rotation  (a  little  over  23  hours  and 
56  minutes).  The  day  is  divided  into  hours,  each  hour  being 
the  time  required  for  the  sun's  rays  to  advance  15°  over  the 
curved  surface  of  the  rotating  earth.  By  rotation,  also,  the 
day  is  divided  into  a  period  of  light  and  one  of  darkness. 
Name  some  habits  of  plants,  animals,  and  men  that  are  de- 
termined by  this  effect  of  rotation. 

Revolution  of  the  earth  is  also  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance.  By  it  another  standard  of  time,  the  year,  is 
fixed.  Revolution  also  causes  an  apparent  movement  of 
the  sun,  by  which  it  rises  and  sets  farther  north  or  south 
at  different  times.      These  changes  in  the  sun's  position, 


which  cause  the  seasons,  have  determined  some  of  man's 
most  chaj'acteriHtic  habits.  Name  some  ways  iu  which  revo- 
lution affects  yon,  —  your  home,  elotlies,  foody,  and  games. 
Recall  from  your  study  of  geography  how  revolution  affects 
the  habits  of  the  Eskimos. 

Summary.  —  Rotation  determines  the  length  of  our  dmy^  causes 
daff  and  nighty  and  influences  our  kabtts.  Jievohdion  giv^  us  our 
yea)\  our  aeamnSf  and  cdso  profoundly  o-ffkctH  our  habltSj/ 

6.  Gravity  and  Gravitation.  —  The  earth  exerts  on  all 
bodies  upon  it  an  attraction  which  we  call  gravity.  By 
gravity  men  are  lield  to  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  a  stone 
thrown  into  the  air  is  drawn  \n\v^  to  the  earth;  the  air  is 
prevented  from  flying  away  into  space;  and  the  oceans  are 
held  in  place.  It  gives  to  the  ocean  a  curved  sm^faee,  be* 
cause  each  particle  of  water  is  attracted  toward  the  cent«r 
of  the  sphere.  Each  part  of  this  curved  snrface,  or  »ea 
levels  is  at  right  angles  to  a  line  leading  toward  the  earth's 
center. 

Bodies  in  space  also  exert  an  attraction  on  other  spheres. 
For  example*  tlie  moon  exerts  an  attraction  upon  the  earth, 
and  the  earth  upon  the  moon ;  hut  the  earth,  being  larger, 
has  the  stronger  effect.  This  attraction  of  bodies  in  space  is 
called  the  attr action  of  gravitation. 

The  attraction  of  other  spheres  pulls  more  strongly  on  the  larger 
e-quatorial  part  of  the  e^rth  than  on  the  flattened  polar  region. 
This  causes  the  axis  of  tlie  earth  to  be  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
23^*^.  If  the  flatteniDj^  at  the  poles  were  greater,  the  axis  would 
be  inclined  still  more. 

GravitatioTi  is  the  bond  that  holds  the  earth  and  other  planets 
to  the  orbits  along  which  they  travel  about  the  sun.  If  it  could 
be  possible  for  the  sun  to  lose  its  attraction  of  gravitation,  the 
earth  would  fly  off  into  space,  as  a  stone  whirled  by  a  string  flies 
away  if  the  string  breaks.  Gravitation  also  holds  the  irioon  so 
firmly  that  it  swings  around  the  eaith  with  such  regularity  that 
its  position  a  thousand  years  from  now  can  be  accurately  foretold. 


Held  by  gravitation,  the;  earth  is  able  to  travel  along  its  orbit  of 
600yrKX>,0(M>  miles  each  yeai*  at  a  rate  of  over  lOCM)  mi  lea  a  minute. 
At  the  siime  timej  it  is  whirling  oo  its  axis  so  rapitUy  that  a  per- 
son on  the  equator  is  niovitig  at  the  rate  of  17  miles  a  minute.  We 
are  not  aware  of  these  rd\nd  movements^  because  the  land,  water, 
and  air  go  with  us.  Even  when  traveling  on  a  noisy  railway 
train,  we  sometimes  forget  that  we  are  moving.  But  the  earth 
moves  without  jar  or  noise,  and  there  aie  no  near-by  objeets  for 
us  to  swiftly  pass  J 
therefore,  for  many 
generations  men  did 
not  even  suspect  that 
they  were  moving  at 
all. 

Summary.  —  Grav- 
ity  Is  the  attract fon 
that  holds  objects  to 
the  earth;  it  cmtses 
the  curved  surface 
caUfid  sea  levei. 
Graritation  is  the 
attrn^hn  exerted  by 
bodies  in  space;  it 
can  sen  the  iitdinaiiffit 
of  the  earfh'H  axis; 
and  ft  holds  the  sphere  a 
to  their  orhitsy^ 

7.  Heat  in  the 
Solar  System. — 
The  8iin  is  tlie  only 
member  <if  the  solar 
system  that  is  but 
enough  to  glow ; 
but  in  past  a^es  the  other  members  have  a|>[)arcntly  also  been 
hot,  Jupiter  appears  still  to  be  so  warm  at  the  surface 
that  tlie  water  rises  in  clouds  of  steam.     The  earth  is  cold 


Ft<J.  14. — ^CrattrTS  on  t\w  ninou,,  stemlng  to  iiidi- 
cate  former  volejiiih'  pruptioiis  due  to  a  heated 
cuiiditlim  of  the  iiitwrior. 
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at   the   surface,  but  liot  witliin  (p.   17);    the  small   moon, 
though  now  cold,  was  ajipareiitly  onoe  hot  within. 

The  heat  of  the  min  is  so  great  that  even  mineral  substances 
exist  in  the  form  of  gases.     This  white  hot  sun  is  slowly  cool* 

iug  liy  radiating  its 
heat  off  into  space ; 
but  a  few  small 
l>oints,  of  which  the 
earth  is  one  (Fig. 
15),  intercept  a 
minute  portion  of 
these  rays,  on  Avliich 
animal  and  plant 
life  depend. 


Fjg.  15.  —  To  illiiBtrate  th©  very  small  pftiportioii  of 
all  the  rays  passing  out  from  tbb  sim  that  reach 
the  earth. 


With  great  speed 
these  rays  cross  the 
93,000,000  miles  that  separate  us  from  the  snn.  They  reach  the 
eartli  in  about  8  minutes,  while,  at  the  rate  of  a  fast  express 
trainj  175  years  would  be  required.  The  distant  planet  Neptune 
doubtless  receives  too  little  heat  for  life ;  Mercury  is  so  near 
that  it  perhaps  receives  too  much  j  hut  the  earth  is  so  favorahly 
situated  that  it  receives  neither  too  much  nor  too  little.  As 
the  sun  cools  down  to  a  red  heat,  in  some  far-distant  future  age, 
life  on  the  earth  will  no  longer  be  possible. 

Summary.  —  The  members  of  the  solar  sifstem  shmo  signs  of 
heal,  either  past  or  present  Heat,  radiaied  from  the  tMte  hot  stm^ 
passes  rapidhf  across  space;  and  some  of  ity  reaching  the  earthy 
makes  life  possible. 


Topic  At  Outline,  Questions,  ant>  SuGGESTroNfl. 

Topical  OnTLiXE.  — L   Shape  of  Earth.  —  Former  belief ;  proofs  of 
roundness ;  exact  shai>e ;  length  of  diameters. 

2,  Other  Spheres.  —  The  moon;   stary;;   sun;   solar  system;  relative 
aize  of  planets ;  relative  di^itance ;  asteroids, 

3.  Movements  of  the  Spheres. — {a}  Rotation :  time  required,    (6)  Revo- 
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lution :  nature  of  path ;  effect  on  distance  from  sun  to  earth ;  time  re- 
quired,    (c)  Satellites:  meaning  of  name;  number;  movements. 

4.  Rotation  of  the  Earth.  —  Apparent  movement  of  sun ;  former  belief ; 
real  explanation ;  movements  of  stars ;  explanation. 

5.  Effects  of  Rotation  and  Revolution.  —  (a)  Rotation :  effect  on  divi- 
sions of  time;  on  day  and  night;  on  habits  of  man.  (b)  Revolution: 
effect  on  division  of  time  ;  on  seasons  ;  on  habits  of  man. 

6.  Gravity  and  Gravitation.  —  (a)  Gravity:  nature;  effects;  nature  of 
sea  level,  (h)  Gravitation  :  nature ;  inclination  of  earth's  axis ;  move- 
ments of  moon  and  planets,     (c)  Rapid  movements  of  earth. 

7.  Heat  in  the  Solar  System.  —  (a)  Evidence  of  heat  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem, (h)  Sun's  heat :  condition  of  sun ;  rate  of  passage  of  rays ;  pro- 
portion received  by  earth ;  other  planets;  effect  of  future  cooling  of  sun. 

Questions.  —  Section  1.  What  was  formerly  believed  concerning  the 
shape  of  the  earth  ?  What  proof  is  there  that  the  earth  is  spherical  ? 
What  is  its  exact  shape  ?    Give  its  two  diameters. 

2.  What  other  kinds  of  spheres  are  there  ?  How  do  planets  and  stars 
differ?  What  is  the  solar  system?  What  are  asteroids?  Give  the  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  to  each  of  the  planets  (Fig.  8).  Name  the  planets 
iju-the  order  of  their  size  (Figs.  9  and  10). 
"^F^.  What  important  movements  have  the  planets?  State  the  differ- 
ence in  time  of  rotation.  Of  revolution.  What  is  the  distance  from 
earth  to  sun  at  opposite  seasons?  Why  this  difference?  Give  some  facts 
about  satellites. 

4.  What  was  formerly  thought  regarding  the  daily  movement  of  the 
sun  ?  What  is  now  known  to  be  the  cause  of  it  ?  Describe  the  move- 
ment of  the  stars,  and  explain  them. 

5.  What  are  the  important  effects  of  rotation?    Of  revolution? 

6.  What  is  gravity?  Give  examples  of  its  effects.  What  is  the 
attraction  of  gravitation?  What  effect  has  this  upon  the  earth's  axis? 
Upon  revolution?    Why  are  the  earth's  movements  not  more  noticeable? 

7.  What  is  the  evidence  of  heat  in  the  members  of  the  solar  system  ? 
What  change  is  going  on  in  the  sun  ?  What  effect  has  that  on  the 
earth?  Why  is  there  probably  no  life  on  Neptune  or  Mercury?  At 
what  rate  does  sunlight  travel? 

Suggestions. —  Thesie  suggestions  are  made  rather  freely  ^though  it  is  not 
expected  that  any  school  will  find  it  feasible  to  carry  out  all,  or  even  a  majority. 
From  among  them,  hoioever,  every  teacher  will  find  it  possible  to  select  some. 
(1)  Carefully  examine  the  moon  and  note  its  roundness.  If  possible, 
look  for  the  craters  through  a  telescope  or  spyglass.  (2)  If  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  comes  during  the  year,  observe  it  and  note  the  circular  outline 
of  the  earth's  shadow.     (3)  With  a  lamp,  throw  on  the  wall  the  shadow 
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of  a  ball  in  various  positions.  Do  tl^e  8ariie  with  a  cylinder;  with  a 
square.  Which  always  sliows  one  kind  of  outlint:?  (4)  A  jieriod  devot-ed 
to  the  meaning  of  scale  may  be  combined  witk  a  study  of  the  size  and  dis- 
taue«  of  the  members  of  the  wjlar  system.  Tiiis  can  be  done  with  profit 
by  cutting  disks  out  of  brown  pa]ter  to  represent  the  planets  (say  on  a 
scale  of  one  inch  fur  5fHH)  miles)  ;  and  marking  off  distances  in  the  school 
yartl  (say  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  for  20()/)()0  niileft)  to  irpx*ertent  distances. 
(5)  Take  a  string  five  feet  long  >vith  a  loop  in  the  v.nd.  Pnt  the  h>op  over 
a  nail  driven  in  tiie  door.  With  a  piece  of  chalk  at  the  other  end  of  the 
string  draw  a  circle.  Now  drive  another  nad  two  inches  from  the  first. 
Take  a  string  ten  feet  long  and  tie  the  ends.  Put  it  over  the  two  nails, 
and  with  chalk  held  in  the  loop  draw  a  figure  as  near  a  circle  as  you 
can.  It  will  not  be  a  circle,  but  an  ellipse.  If  you  put  the  two  nails  (the 
foci)  farther  apart,  say  Mx  inches,  llie  ellipse  will  \*e  still  le^H  like  a  circle. 
(0)  KoLate  a  globe  or  ap[de  in  front  of  a  light  to  understan*!  the  cause 
of  day  and  night.  (7)  Observe  the  stars  of  the  (Ireat  Dipjier  and  the 
North  Star  at  8,  9,  and  10  o*clack*  What  changes  do  you  notice? 
(8)  Compare  the  movements  of  a  planet  in  the  heavens,  say  the  eveinng 
**  star,'*  with  that  of  a  neighboring  .star.  Why  the  difference?  (9)  With 
a  telest^ope  look  for  tlie  moons  of  Jnpiter  and  the  rings  of  Satmii. 
(10)  What  are  shooting  stars  and  comets?  (11)  In  some  astronomy, 
read  about  the  snn  and  the  planets.  (12)  Find  out  what  Aristotle, 
Magellan,  and  Galileo  learned  about  the  earth. 

Reference  Books.  —  References  to  a  few  selected  Itook.'^  are  placed  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter.  Of  her  reference  bool's  and  nmgazlueA  are  listed  in 
Appendix  L.  Newcomk»  Elementit  of  A atronomif,  American  Book  Co., 
New  York,  1900,  tl.OO;  Young,  Mannrd  of  Astronomt/,  Ginn  &  Co., 
Bost^Dn,  WU'2,  ^2-45:  T<»nn,  JVew  Aittronomfj,  American  Rook  Co.,  New 
York,  1897,  81  .'iO;  Lockyer,  The  ChemisirTf  of  {he  *S'ur*,  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  1887,  UM}. 


There  are  tliree  quite 
different  parts  of  the 
ear  til  :  (1)  the  solid 
earth;  (2)  the  liquid 
o  c  e  an  wh  i  t '  li  j  i  ar  ti  a  lly 
covers  the  solid  eartli ; 
and  (3)  the  gaseouia 
envelope^  or  uiiiiosi>liere. 

8.  The  Atmosphere.'^ 
— -  There  is  .some  air  at 
a  height  of  200  uv  300 
miles  from  the  earth ; 
but  most  of  it  is  wit] i in 
a  few  miles  of  the  sur- 
face. The  air  is  a  mix- 
t  II 1"  e  o  f  t  r a Ji  s p a  r e  u  t 
gases,  uuiinly  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  ^vliose 
presence  on  every  liand  we  hardly  real- 
eve  ry  breath  draws  it  in  for  the   pur- 


Fig.  Ifi.  —  Rela- 
vv Liter  on  thf 
fer  to  miles, 
miles  bftini^ 
oceau  depth  a. 


-^ 


tive  depth  of  iiir  and 
eartlL  TUt:  fi^iirir^  re- 
f  n  e  and  (itH>  hal  f 
one    of    the   greatest 


ize*      Yet    our 
pose  of  supply- 


ing life-giving  oxygen.  Though  it  m  cannot  he  seen, 
we  feel  its  presence  when  the  wind  tc  blows,  or  wlien 
moving  raiiidly  through  it.  i^ 

There  are  nmny  ways  in  which  the  air  is  of  high  importance. 
All  plants  and  animals  depend  upon  its  gases  for  life.    Its  oxygen 

1  For  latitude  and  longitude,  Bee  Appendix  B  j  for  maps,  see  Appendix  I. 
3  See  aUo  Chapter  XII. 
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causes  lire  to  buiii,  aiid,  by  a  slow  coinbustioii,  causes  decay  of 
animal  and  plant  tissues.  It  diffuses  light  and  heat  from  the 
suUj  and  trausuiits  the  sound  waves  upon  whieh  heariiif,^  depends. 
WindB,  wliich  bear  vapor  and  warm  aod  cold  air  from  place  to 
place,  are  a  result  of  its  movement.  For  many  centuries  the  wind 
has  been  used  foi^  driving  ships  through  the  water  and  for  turn- 
ing windmills  on  the  land.  I 

Tlie  surfaee  of  the  earth  itself  is  profoundly  modified  by  the 
influence  of  the  air.  Winds  move  loose  fragments  about  and 
wear  the  rocks  away,  especially  in  desert  regions.  Rains,  made 
possible  by  vapor  in  the  air,  give  rise  to  streams,  which  carve 
chaanels  in  the  land  and  bear  rock  fragments  to  the  sea.  Waves, 
winch  winds  form  in  the  ocean,  batter  at  the  rocky  seacoast 
Even  quiet  air,  by  the  action  of  its  water  vapor  and  oxygen,  is 
causing  the  solid  rock  to  slowly  decay  and  crumble.  This  forms 
the  soil  upon  which  so  nmuy  plants  depend  for  fuod. 

Summary.  —  77ie  air,  composed  chiefty  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen^ 
exiendfi  2<H)  or  SOi)  miies  above  the  earth ^  but  is  mainly  near  the  sur- 
face. Breathiu/f^  fire,  tJecmj^  diffusion  of  litjht  and  heat^  hearing, 
ivindsj  ruin,  ivave,%  and  niany  ehaHgen  of  the  land,  including  the 
formal  ion  of  sod,  are  dependent  on  the  atmosphere* 

9.  The  Oceans,* — If  the  earth  were  a  perfect  sphere,  it 
would  be  entirely  covered  l>y  water  to  a  deptli  of  several 
thousand  feet ;  but  the  surface  is  so  irre^iifular  that  the  ocean 
is  not  able  to  coni[detely  cover  it>  as  the  air  does.  It  has 
been  drawn  by  gravity  into  the  depressioiis  and  rises  high 
enough  to  cover  only  the  continent  margins  (Fig.  £J16). 

Xearly  three  fourths  of  the  solid  eartli  is  liidden  from 
view  by  this  water  mantle,  the  area  of  the  oceans  being 
about  145,000,000  square  miles,  of  the  lands  about  52.000,000 
square  miles.  Near  their  contact  with  tlie  continents  the 
oceans  are  shallow  ;  but  far  from  land  tlie  water  is  deep. 
One  may  sail,  with  no  land  in  sight,  for  thousands  of  miles 
in  water  whose  average  depth  is  10,000  to  15^000  feet.     In 

1  See  also  Chapter  X. 
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its  deepest  parts  the  ocean  has  a  depth  of  over  five  and  a 
half  miles. 

This  vast  expanse  of  water  is  of  great  importance  in  many 
ways.  It  is  the  seat  of  abundant  life,  many  forms  of  which 
are  of  such  value  that  ships  are  sent  out  to  secure  them. 
Cod,  halibut,  haddock,  bluefish,  salmon,  shad,  lobster,  oyster, 
clam,  seal,  whale,  sponge,  pearl  oyster,  and  precious  coral  are 
among  the  ocean  animals  of  importance  to  man. 

For  a  long  time  the  ocean  was  an  almost  impassable  barrier  to 
the  spread  of  man ;  but  as  men  learned  to  navigate  and  to  build 
strong  ships,  it  became  a  highway  instead  of  a  barrier.  To-day 
the  Atlantic  is  crossed  with  speed  and  comfort  in  five  or  six 
days;  less  than  a  century  ago  this  journey  required  weeks  and 
was  one  of  peril.  To-day  communication  between  America  and 
Europe  is  easier  than  between  Rome  and  Athens  at  the  time  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Ships  now  cross  the  oceans  in  all  directions, 
carrying  merchandise  and  passengers  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  harbors  from  which  these  ships  go  forth  have  be- 
come the  seats  of  great  cities,  prospering  by  their  commerce  and 
by  the  industries  to  which  it  gives  rise.  By  means  of  the 
ocean  highway,  too,  civilization  has  rapidly  spread  to  all  quarters 
of  the  globe. 

It  is  the  ocean  that  supplies  the  vapor  for  rain,  upon  which  all 
land  animals  and  plants  depend.  The  ocean  also  profoundly  in- 
fluences the  temperature  of  neighboring  lands,  moderating  the 
heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter.  Therefore,  lands  reached 
by  ocean  winds,  like  the  northwestern  coast  of  United  States  and 
Europe,  have  far  less  extreme  climates  than  lands  in  the  same 
latitude,  like  central  and  eastern  United  States,  where  ocean  winds 
are  less  common. 

Summary.  —  Tlie  ocean  occupies  depressions  on  the  earWs  sur- 
face, covering  three  fourths  of  the  globe  to  an  average  depth  of 
10,000  to  15,000  feet,  Tlie  ocean  is  of  impoHance  as  a  source 
of  food'JisheSf  and  other  valuable  animals;  as  the  seat  of  ex- 
tensive navigation;  as  the  source  of  vapor;  and  in  modifying 
climate. 


' 


10*   The  Solid  Earth.  —  Neiir  tlie  continent  the  sea  floor  is 
covered  with  sediment  washed  from  the  land  by  rain,  rivers*  | 
and  waves.     Farther  out,  it  is  mantled  with  tlie  remains  of  j 
animals  that,  on  dying,  have  settled  from  the  water  above.  | 
Almost  everywhere  on  the  dry  land  there  is  a  layer  of  loose 
roek  fragments,  the  surface  part  of  which  is  called  mil.    Thus 
nearly  the  entire  earth  is  eovered  by  loose  materials. 

In  some  places  the  soil  has  been  brought  by  glaciers,  in 
others  by  rivers  ;  hut  most  of  it  has  been  formed  by  the  de- 
cay and  crumbling  of  the   rocks.      Were  it  not  for  this  soil 

most  of  the  phmts, 
which  are  of  such 
use    in   sni>plying 
materials  for  food, 
clothing,  and  shel- 
t  e  r,    c  o  u  1  d    not 
grow.       The    soil 
offers  a  chance  for 
tlie  roots  to  pene- 
trate, seeking  wa- 
ter and  plant  food, 
and   also  holding 
the    plants   up- 
Fiii,  II.  -  iu>ck  buieitiii .....  .:......  right. 

Wherever  the 
soil  mantle  is  penetrated  to  great  enoiigli  depth,  solid  rock  is 
fou!id  beneath  it  (Fig.  IT).  Sometimes  the  rock  is  several  hun- 
dred feet  beneath  the  surface ;  but  it  is  usually  found  at  a 
depth  of  a  few  feet  or  a  score  or  two  of  feet.  In  places,  espe- 
cially among  mountains  or  on  other  steep  slopes,  there  is  no 
soil-cover  at  all.  As  the  rock  decays  in  such  Bituations,  the 
fragments  fall  away  so  quickly  that  soil  cannot  accumulate. 
The  rock  that  is  everywhere  found  beneath  the  soil  varies 
greatly  from  place  to  place,  often  consisting  of  materials 
which  are  of  great  use  to  man.     In  some  places  it  is  sand- 
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stone  or  granite,  useful  for  building  purposes  ;  in  other  places 
it  is  limestone,  valuable  for  building,  for  making  lime,  or  for 
use  in  blast  furnaces.  In  various  parts  of  the  world,  layers  of 
coal  are  found  bedded  with  the 

rocks;   and  there  are  deposits  ^  ;- 

of  iron  ore,  salt,  and  other  sub- 
stances ;  also  veins  of  lead,  zinc, 
silver,  gold,  and  other  metals. 

Summary.  — Tlie  solid  earth,  like 
the  air  and  ocean,  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  man.  It  furnishes  him 
with  a  home;  it  is  almost  every- 
where covered  with  a  soil  mantle, 
in  which  food  and  other  plants 
grow ;  everywhere  beneath  the  soil 
mrmtle  is  found  solid  rock,  from 
which  many  valuable  mineral  sub- 
stances are  obtained^ 

11.  The  Earth's  Interior.  — 
From  river  valleys,  tunnels, 
quarries,  mines,  and  well  bor- 
ings many-  facts  have  been 
learned  about  the  outer  part 
of  the  solid  earth.  But  this 
knowledge  tells  little  abont 
the  great  interior.  However, 
astronomers  have  shown  that, 
while  the  onter  part  of  the 
earth  is  from  2  to  3  times  as 
heavy  as  water,  the  interior  is 
5^  times  as  heavy.  It  is  per- 
haps made  of  metal. 

Several  facts  indicate  that  the  interior  is  highly  heated: 
there  are  hot  springs ;  volcanoes  erupt  melted  rock  ;  and 
mines  show  an  increase  in  temperature  of  1°  for  every  50 


Fig.  18.  —  To  show  the  relative  thick- 
Dess  of  the  air  and  solid  earth. 
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or  60  feet  of  descent.  If  this  increase  continues,  the  melt- 
ing point  of  rocks  must  )>e  reached  at  no  great  depth. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  beneath  a  thin  outer  crust 
the  interior  was  molten ;  but  it  is  now  considered  certain 
that,  though  very  liot,  the  interior  is  solid.  We  still  use  the 
term  earth's  crusty  however,  for  the  cold  outer  portion  of  the 
earth.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  belief  that 
the  interior  is  solid  :  (1)  if  it  were  liquid  there  would  be 
tides  in  it ;  (2^  the  behavior  of  the  earth  toward  other 
spheres  is  that  of  a  solid  body  ;  (8)  earthquake  shocks  in 
Japan  have  becjii  nieasured  by  delicate  instruments  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  time  of  passag(3  indicates  a  solid  interior. 

It  is  a  w(jll-kiiown  fact  that  greater  heat  is  required  to 
melt  a  substaiir^e  uiid<;r  pressure  than  without  pressure.  It 
is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  pre- 
vented from  melting  by  the  tnimendous  weight,  or  pressure, 
of  the  rocks  that  rest  upon  it.  At  a  depth  of  six  miles 
the  pressunj  is  great  (jiiough  to  crush  rocks ;  and,  therefore, 
d(;cp  in  the  earth,  below  this  upper  portion,  or  zone  of  frac^re^ 
cavities  cannot  exist. 

Thf;  iritf-rior  hfat  is  ^)\\i^  of  Ww.  arguments  in  favor  of  the  belief 
that  \\\i\  (','AV\\\  was  r>nce  a  still  hotter  body  (p.  9),  probably  part 
of  ;i  nt'hnln.^  frorn  which  thf;  sun,  (»arth,  moon,  and  the  other  mem- 
\it:v'.  of  th<:  -.olar  Hystffrn  have  descended.  The  earth  is  still  losing 
\\i:'A\.\  \>\\\.  it  i^i  .HO  \',\\%i'.  that  many  ages  more  will  be  required  to 
n\'.'i}/,i\  it  i',ii\\\\>\i'Xi'\\f  (iolrl,  like  the  smaller  moon. 

Summary  —  St'.Ki'.nil  fm-jH  Indirate  tlutt  the  interior  of  the  earth  is 
hifjUhf  hcnh'il^  and  it  inis  Jornu'rhi  thought  to  be  molten;  bid,  for  a 
nnmhar  hf  Tf-oHonH,  it  !h  iiffn-  hf^/iri'Hj  to  be  solid,  though  holy  being 
prevented  from  vudlintj  h;i  the  jtn^Hsure  upon  it. 

12.  Air,  Water,  and  Rock.  —  At  ordinary  temperatures  the 
air  is  a  mixture  n{  gases ;  but  with  great  cold  and  pressure 
these  gases  may  Ikj  chang(;d  to  a  liquid  and  even  to  a  solid 
state.     Water,  ordinarily  a  lic^uid,  changes  at  32*"  to  a  solid, 
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and  at  212°  to  a  gas ;  in  fact,  some  water- vapor  gas  rises  from 
water  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Rock,  as  we  know  it,  is  a 
solid  ;  but  volcanoes  show  that  under  higher  temperatures  it 
becomes  a  liquid ;  and  in  the  very  hot  sun,  some  of  the  rock 
elements  are  so  hot  that  they  are  in  the  state  of  gases. 
From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  terms  gas^  liquid,  and  solid 
apply  merely  to  a  state  of  matter.  When  the  conditions 
change,  either  one  of  these  states  of  matter  may  be  altered 
to  one  of  the  other  states. 

The  three  earth  materials  —  air,  water,  and  rock  —  have  been 
spoken  of  as  if  they  were  quite  separate;  but  really  they  are 
closely  related  and  mingled.  There  is  not  much  rock  material  in 
the  atmosphere,  though  volcanic  dust  is  often  borne  long  distances 
in  it ;  and  the  haziness  of  the  air  is  partly  due  to  dust  blown  up 
from  the  ground.  Water  vapor  is  mixed  with  all  air,  even  that 
of  the  driest  deserts. 

Water  also  pervades  the  earth's  crust,  entering  even  the  densest 
rocks.  Wells  reach  it  and  supply  drinking  water  ;  it  slowly  oozes 
from  the  ground  in  springs;  miners  find  it  far  below  the  surface; 
and  volcanic  eruptions  bring  vast  quantities  of  it  to  the  surface. 
In  cold  climates  it  is  frozen,  changing  the  soil  to  a  solid,  rocklike 
mass.  In  northern  Siberia  the  ground  is  permanently  frozen  to 
a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet.  That  air  also  enters  the  ground 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  many  plants  die  for  lack  of  it  when 
their  roots  are  submerged. 

Air  is  also  mixed  with  water.  If  a  fish  is  placed  in  water 
from  which  the  air  has  been  expelled,  it  will  die  because  there  is 
no  oxygen  for  it  to  breathe.  All  water,  on  the  land  or  in  the  sea, 
bears  mineral  substances  in  solution ;  and  rock  fragments  min- 
gled in  suspension  are  also  present  in  water. 

Summary.  —  Air  (gas),  water  (liquid),  and  rocJc  (solid)  may  each 
be  changed  to  one  of  the  other  states  of  matter,  Tliey  are  mingled  : 
there  is  earth  material  and  water  vapor  in  the  air  ;  air  and  water  in 
the  earth  ;  and  air  and  rock  material  in  the  water, 

13.  Irregularities  of  the  Earth's  Crust.  —  While  the  earth 
is  a  huge  sphere  flattened  at  the  poles,  its  outline  is  far  from 
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regular.  Its  surface  is  roughened  by  a  series  of  continent 
elevations,  between  wbich  are  broad  depressirms,  occnpied  by 
the  oceans.  The  oeean  depressions  average  1 0,000  to  15,000 
feet  in  depth ;  bnt  the  average  height  of  the  lands  above  sea 
level  is  only  2000  to  8000  feet.     Fully  three  fourths  of  the 

ocean  bottoms  are 
broad  expanses  of 
plain  ;  and  much 
more  than  half 
the  land  is  either 
plain  or  plateau 
(Figs.  19,  21). 

Mountain 
chains  and  volca- 
noes rise  high 
above  the  general 
level  of  both  sea  bottom  and  land*  The  Hawaiian  Islands 
are  volcanic  cones  on  a  submarine  mountain  fold  fully  1500 
miles  in  length;  and  the  Japanese  Islands,  Philippines,  and 
West  Indies  are  also  mountain  chains  rising  from  the  sea  floor. 
It  is  among  the  mountain  chains  of  the  land  that  the  great- 
est elevations  on  the  globe  ai'e  found.  In  the  Andes  there 
are  peaks  that  are  over  40,000  feet  above  the  sea  bottom  75 
miles  to  the  west.  The  highest  mountain  in  the  world.  Mount 
Everest,  is  about  5^  miles  high ;  and  the  greatest  ocean  depth 
is  about  the  same  distance  beneath  the  sea.  Eleven  miles  is 
a  great  height  as  we  look  at  it;  but  it  is  a  very  small  amount 
compared  to  7900  miles,  the  diameter  of  the  earth. 

These  irregularities  of  the  earth's  surface  are  generally  believed 
to  result  from  the  heated  conditiou  of  the  interior  (p.  9).  As 
the  earth  cools  and  shrinks,  its  crust  wrinkles,  causing  some 
parts  to  rise,  others  to  settle  (p.  35).  Such  changes  of  level 
are  even  now  in  progress  (p.  36),  and  there  are  many  proofs 
that  they  have  caused  great  change  in  the  past.  One  of  the 
most  important  facts  iu  physical  geography  is  that  the  earth's 
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crust  is  in  slow  movement ;  for  by  reason  of  it,  the  outlines  of 
the  lands  and  oceans  are  ever  varying. 

Summary. —  Tlie  eaiih^s  surface  has  been  roughened  by  the  effects 
of  shrinking  of  the  heated  interior.  Tliis  has  caused  continent  eleva- 
tions and  ocean  depressions,  and,  on  both  of  these,  mountain  chains 
and  volcanoes.  TJie  average  depth  of  the  ocean  is  about  five  times 
the  average  height  of  the  land;  but  the  loftiest  mountains  are  about 
as  high  as  the  greatest  ocean  depths,  making  a  total  difference  in 
level  of  about  eleven  miles. 

/i4.  'Conflict  of  Erosion  and  Elevation.  —  Wherever  land  is 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  being  attacked  and  slowly  worn  away. 
The  weather  causes  the  rocks  to  slowly  crumble  (p.  38)  ; 
rivers  carve  valleys  and  carry  the  rock  fragments  off  toward 
the  sea  (p.  52)  ;  glaciers  scour  the  land  over  which  they 
pass  (p.  153)  ;  waves  batter  the  shore,  cutting  cliffs,  building 
beaches,  and  supplying  rock  fragments  for  removal  by  the 
currents  (p.  210).  The  result  of  the  work  of  these  agencies 
of  erosion  is  that  the  land  surface  is  made  very  irregular. 

The  sea  floor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  made  more  regular. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves  there  is  practically  no  erosion  ; 
but  the  deposit  of  rock  fragments  from  the  land  is  leveling 
the  sea  bottom. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  movements  of  the  crust  are  raising 
the  land  ;  on  the  other,  the  agencies  of  erosion  are  cutting 
into  it  and  removing  its  fragments  toward  the  sea.  There 
is  an  opposition,  or  conflict,  of  two  sets  of  forces,  one  set 
tending  to  raise,  the  other  to  lower  the  surface  of  the  land. 
So  far  the  forces  of  elevation  have  been  most  powerful ;  but 
the  agencies  of  erosion  have  deeply  sculptured  the  lands  and 
have  helped  to  level  the  sea  floor. 

This  conflict  has  been  in  progress  for  many  ages,  and  the 
present  land  surface,  about  which  we  are  to  study,  is  the 
result  of  it.  The  valleys,  which  our  railways  and  canals 
follow  ;  the  mountains,  which  act  as  barriers  to  winds,  and 
to   the   spread   of  plants,  animals,  and  men ;   the   smooth 
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coastal  plains ;  the  interior  plateaus  ;  the  harbors  in  which 
our  shipping  gathers ;  the  sites  of  our  leading  cities ;  and 
many  other  land  features  are  a  result  of  the  conflict  between 
the  forces  of  elevation  and  the  agencies  of  erosion. 

Summary.  —  Agencies  of  erosion  —  weather,  rivers^  glaciers^  waves, 
etc.  —  are  cutting  into  the  land  and  strewing  the  icaste  over  the  sea 
floor.  On  the  other  hand,  forces  of  elevation  are  raising  tJie  land. 
This  causes  a  conflict,  in  which  the  forces  of  elevation  have  so  far 
been  most  potent  The  present  land  surface,  which  so  greatly 
influences  man,  is  the  result  of  this  conflict 

15.  The  Continents  —  (A)  Characteristics,  —  A  continent  is 
a  large  upraised  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  nearly  or  quite 
surrounded  by  ocean.  Usually  the  continent  margin  is  sub- 
merged beneath  the  sea  (Fig.  316),  sometimes,  as  off  eastern 
North  America,  for  a  distance  of  50  to  100  miles  from  the 
coast.  At  its  outer  edge  it  is  faced  by  a  steep  slope,  called 
the  continental  slope  (Fig.  116),  which  descends  quickly  to 
the  deep  sea  bottom.  Although  the  average  elevation  of  the 
continents  is  but  2000  to  3000  feet  above  sea  level,  when 
measured  from  the  base  of  the  continental  slope  their  average 
height  is  10,000  to  15,000  feet.  Some  portions,  for  example 
the  Dead  Sea,  are  below  sea  level. 

Continents  consist  of  mountain  ranges  with  connecting 
plains  and  plateaus  (Figs.  20,  21).  They  are  crossed  by  riv- 
ers, occupying  valleys,  which  drain  the  land ;  but  nearly  one 
fourth  of  the  land  has  no  drainage  to  the  sea.  In  these  cases 
the  water  runs  into  interior  basins.,  or  basins  without  outlet. 

The  outline  of  a  continent  seems  to  be  determined  by  its 
mountain  ranges ;  indeed,  mountains  have  been  called  the  skele- 
tons of  continents.  From  this  standpoint  the  plains  and  plateaus 
may  be  called  its  tissues.  In  fact,  the  plains  and  plateaus  have 
been  built  of  rock  fragments  worn  from  the  mountain  skeleton. 

To  illustrate,  off  eastern  Asia,  from  the  Kurile  Islands  to  the 
Philippines  (Fig.  26),  there  is  a  mountain  chain  now  rising.  A 
large  part  of  the  rock  waste  worn  from  these  mountains,  and  from 
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the  mainland,  is  being  deposited  in  the  sea  that  separates  the 
islands  from  the  mainland.  These  deposits  may  in  time  fill  the 
inclosed  sea,  and  a  slight  uplift  of  the  land  may  raise  the  smooth 
sea  bottom  plain,  forming  dry  land,  and  tlms  joining  the  mountain 
islands  to  the  Chinese  coast.  It  is  by  similar  changes  that  con- 
tinents have  been  made. 

Summary.  —  Continents  are  uplifted  blocks  of  earth^s  crust  whose 
recU  margin  is  beneath  sea  level.  They  consist  of  plains,  plateaus, 
and  mountains,  paHly  drained  into  interior  basins.  TJiey  owe  their 
outline  to  mountain  skeletons,  connected  by  plains  and  plateaus,  that 
have  been  built  of  rock  fragments  worn  from  the  mountains. 

(B)  North  America.  —  In  North  America  (Fig.  22)  there 
are  two  great  systems  of  mountains:  (1)  the  Appalachian 
system,  which  extends  soutliwestward  from  Labrador  to  Ala- 
bama ;  and  (2)  the  great  western  system,  or  the  western  Cor- 
dilleras^  which  extends  southeastward  from  Alaska  to  Central 
America  (Fig.  20).  A  third  system  of  low  and  very  ancient 
mountains  occupies  the  region  from  Labrador  westward. 
The  vast  plateaus  and  plains  that  connect  these  mountains 
are  largely  made  of  rock  fragments  swept  from  the  moun- 
tains in  past  ages.  Fossil  remains  of  marine  animals .  prove 
that  the  rock  strata  were  deposited  in  a  sea,  and  were  later 
raised  by  the  forces  of  elevation  to  form  dry  land. 

Its  triangular  mountain  skeleton  has  given  to  North  Amer- 
ica its  form.  The  continent  is  broad  in  the  north  and  taper- 
ing in  the  south,  because  the  mountains  are  spread  farther 
apart  in  the  north.  Mountains  have  also  caused  some  of 
the  larger  irregularities  of  the  continent.  For  example,  the 
Alaska  and  Labrador  peninsulas  are  the  northern  extension  of 
the  western  and  eastern  mountains  (Fig.  22).  Lower  Cali- 
fornia is  a  southern  extension  of  the  Coast  Ranges ;  and  the 
Gulf  of  California  is  a  depression  not  yet  filled  with  the  waste 
that  is  being  washed  from  the  bounding  mountains.  The 
peninsulas  and  islands  which  partly  inclose  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  Caribbean  Sea  are  also  portions  of  mountain  systems. 
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Sinking  of  the  land,  wlueli  allows  the  sea  to  enter  the 
valleys,  is  anotlier  cause  for  irreguliirities  in  the  outline  of  a 
eontinent.  Sueh  a  sinking  in  nratkeastern  America  has  sub- 
merged land  valleys,  funning  Hudson  Bay,  the  Bay  of  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  Long  Island  Sound,  New  York 
Harbor,  Dehnvare  Bay,  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  many  tliousands 
of  smaller  liays,  estuaries,  and  liar  bo  r8.  W  lie  re  the  sea  has 
risen  so  as  to  completely  suiTound  areas  of  higher  land,  ■ 
islands  have  been  formed,  sueh  as  Long  Island,  Newfound- 
land,  and  the  thousand.s  of  others  along  the  northeastern 
and  northwestern  C4>asts  of  America,  H 

Summaiy.  —  Nfyrtk  America  owes  its  tnangtdar  shape  to  its  wom?i- 
tain  iweaft^  apread  apad  in  the  noHh,      The  amneftiug  j:>?a/»s  and  _ 
plateaus  are  yjiade  of  rock  tvaste  derived  from  these  mountain  aJcele^  I 
ton^.     T7ie  priiU'ipcd  irrefftdarities — peninsukL%  ba}fs^  and  islands 
— are  due  to  tw<t  causes:  (1)  mountcutts :  (2)  shddng  of  the  kind/  ' 

(C)  South  Ameriea,  — South  Annuiea  resembles  North 
America  in  its  triangular  form  (  Fig.  23).  Tliis  outline  is  due 
to  the  great  mountain  Imekbouc  of  the  Andes  in  the  west,  and 
the  less  prominent  mountain  systems  in  the  north  and  in  east- 
ern Brazil,  South  America  is,  however,  far  more  regular  than 
North  Anun-ica.  The  only  irregularities  caused  by  moun- 
tains are  in  the  north,  wdiere  the  Andes  system  forms  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  small  peuinsulas  of  Venezuela. 
The  irregular  southern  coast  is  due  to  sinking  of  the  laud;  but 
the  coast  of  Pern  and  northern  Chile  is  now  rising  (p.  36). 

Summary,  —  T7ie  mountains  of  South  America  have  given  it  a  tri- 
angular form  and  one  or  fur*  jieniftsnlaa  iu  the  north;  elsewhere  the 
coast  is  verif  regular,  ejccejjtlng  in  the  south,  where  there  has  been 
sifdcing, 

(D)  J^fV?'':^.  ^Like  Sonth  America,  Africa  has  a  triang^alar  form 
and  regular  outline  (Fig.  1*4 ).  Its  outline  is  detenained  by  mountain 
uplifts  near  the  coast,  which  ha%^e  so  raised  the  interior  that  it  is 
mainly  a  broad  plateau.     Only  one  eighth  of  the  continent  lies 
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below  an  elevation  of  600  feet.  Madagascar  is  part  of  a  mountain 
chain ;  the  peninsula  of  Tunis  is  the  eastern  extension  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains ;  and  the  peninsula  of  Abyssinia  is  also  due  to  moun- 
tain uplift.  There  are  few  harbors,  because  there  has  been  no 
extensive  sinking  of  the  land. 

Summary.  —  Africa  is  a  broad  plateau,  triangular  in  outline,  with 
mountains  near  the  coast.     Its  coast  line  is  remarkably  regular, 

(E)  Australia,  —  The  continent  of  Australia  (Fig.  25)  is  a  huge 
island.  A  mountain  chain  in  the  east,  and  others  in  the  west,  have 
helped  determine  its  form ;  but  the  mountains  are  not  so  arranged 
as  to  develop  a  typical  triangular  shape.  York  peninsula  in  the 
northeast,  and  the  peninsula  of  Victoria  and  the  island  of  Tas- 
mania in  the  southeast,  are  continuations  of  the  eastern  Australia 
mountains.  A  sinking  of  this  continent  has  caused  many  small 
bays  and  excellent  harbors. 

Summary.  —  The  island  continent  of  Australia  has  not  the  typical 
triangular  form.  Mountains  and  sinking  of  the  land  have  caused  a 
somewhat  irregidar  coast. 

(F)  Eurasia,  —  While  the  other  continents  stand  out  quite 
by  themselves,  Europe  (Fig.  27)  and  Asia  are  so  closely  con- 
nected that  they  are  often  considered  as  one  continent.  Had 
the  study  of  geography  not  started  in  Europe,  it  is  probable 
that  it  would  have  been  called  a  part  of  the  immense  continent 
of  Eurasia  (Fig.  26).  This  great  land  area  has  an  irregular 
triangular  form,  one  angle  of  the  triangle  being  at  Bering 
Strait,  the  second  in  Indo-China,  and  the  third  in  Spain. 

Eurasia  is  such  a  mountainous  land,  with  mountains  extend- 
ing in  so  many  directions,  that  its  coast  line  is  exceedingly 
irregular.  Its  great  peninsulas  —  Kamchatka,  Korea,  Indo- 
China,  India,  Arabia,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Scandinavia  — 
are  all  due  to  the  presence  of  mountains.  The  numerous 
large  islands,  including  the  Philippines,  the  East  Indies, 
Japan,  Sicily,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  British  Isles,  are 
also  parts  of  mountains.  Between  these  mountain  uplifts 
are  inclosed  many  bays,  seas,  and  gulfs. 
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Parts  of  this  liiiid,  especially  nortliweatern  Europe^  bfive 
been  lowered  lieiieatli  tlie  8ea.  Tliis  Kinking'  has  formed  tlie 
fiords  of  Norway,  the  Baltic,  North,  and  Irish  seas,  and  a 
multitude  of  estuaries,  small  bays,  and  harbors.  It  has  also 
separated  the  British  Isles  froni  the  mainland. 

Summary.  - —  Europe  is  a  part  of  the  great  Eu7*(Uiaii  contineni^ 
frhkh  haa  a  rough  triangular  /(hul  The  many  pt^ninstfia.s,  batf.% 
idandSf  etc.^  are  due  to  mounlaiii  uplifts  and  to  sinking  of  tha  land. 

(G)  Inftuence  of  Continent  Fontis  on  Afan. — The  separation  of 
the  continents  has  interfered  with  the  spread  of  man.  Their  low 
elevation  has  been  very  favorable  to  mankind.  Had  the  average 
elevation  (2000  to  3000  feet)  been  as  gieat  as  the  average  depres-  mt 
sion  of  the  oceans  (12,000  to  15,000  feet),  the  greater  part  of  each  •^ 
continent  would  be  too  high  and  cold  to  support  a  dense  popu- 
lation. The  development  of  men  and  nations  has  been  influenced 
in  many  ways  by  the  continent  form,  the  ontlhie  of  its  coast,  the 
inclosed  bays  and  seas,  the  islands,  and  the  distribution  of  moun- 
tains and  plains.  ^ 

An  irregular  coast  line  favors  navigation;  and  it  is  an  interest-  ^ 
ing  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  continents  that  have  regular  out- 
lines liave  advanced  far  less  rapidly  than  those  whose  coast  has 
many  harbors  and  bays.      Illustrations  of  these  influences  and 
othersj  on  man,  animals,  and  plants,  will  appear  in  later  chapters. 

Summary, — The  eievalioti,  surf ctce  features,  and  coast  line  ofcon- 
tinejits  have  had  important  inflnence  on  maUi  anmala,  and  plants, 

16.  Form  of  the  OceaBS.^ — The  continents  are  clnstered 
around  the  north  polar  region^  with  tonorues  projecting  soutli- 
ward  ;  the  ocean  water  is  centered  around  the  sonth  polar 
region,  with  triangular  tongues  projecting  northward  between 
the  continents  (Fig.  29).  In  outline  the  oceans  are  very  irregu- 
lar, because  the  irregular  continents  form  their  boundaries. 

We  commonly  recognize  five  oceans  (Fig.  28),  It  is 
customary  to  choose  an  arbitrary  Imnndary  —  the  Antarctic 
circle  —  for  the  ice-laden  Antarctic  Ocean  ;  but  it  is  far  bet- 
♦ier  to  consider  as  a  great  Southern  Ocean  (Fig.  29)  ail  thQ 
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water  south  of  Australia,  Africa,  and  South  America.    Three 
great  ocean  tongues  extend  northward  from  this  Southern 


Fig.  29.  —  The  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

Ocean  :  (1)  the  Indian  Ocean^  which  reaches  up  to  Asia 
between  Australia  and  Africa ;  (2)  the  immense  Pacific^ 
which  extends  up  between  America,  Australia,  and  Asia,  to 
the  point  where  America  and  Asia  almost  meet ;  and  (3)  the 
Atlantic  tongue,  bounded  by  the  Americas  on  one  side  and 
Africa  and  Europe  on  the  other.  The  Atlantic  is  given  an 
hour-glass  shape  by  the  narrowing  where  the  projection  of 
South  America  reaches  eastward  toward  tliat  of  Africa. 
The  Arctic  Ocean 
is  an  extension  of  ...  *— , 

the  Atlantic ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  an  ice-cov- 
ered bay,  partly 
cut  off  from  the 
Atlantic  by  Green- 
land and  Iceland. 

Fig.  30.  —  The  laud  and  water  hemispheres. 
The     northern 

hemisphere  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  land,  while  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  is  essentially  a  water  hemisphere  (Fig.  29).  By 
choosing  the  proper  circle,  it  is  possible  to  so  divide  the  earth  as 
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to  have  one  hemisphere  in  which  most  of  the  land  is  piaffed,  and 
the  other  with  little  land  (Fig.  30).  London  is  very  near  the 
center  of  the  land  hemispliere. 

Now  tliat  men  no  longer  tiraidly  skirt  the  coasts  in  small 
boats,  l)ut  steer  boldly  out  to  sea  in  great  ships  that  visit 
every  oeean,  the  needs  of  oeean  navigation  have  led  to  the 
making  of  canals  for  short  cuts  across  land  barriers.  For- 
merly, vessels  sailiug  from  Europe  to  Inilia  went  all  the  way 
around  Africa  ;  now  they  take  a  sliort  cut  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  (Fig,  535),  Soon  slups  from  eastern  United  States 
and  Europe,  bonnd  for  Asia  or  western  United  States,  will 
make  a  short  cut  by  way  of  the  Isthmian  CauaL  Thus 
every  day  the  oceans  are  becoming  more  useful. 

SummaTj.^  Most  of  the  ocean  water  is  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere^ three  triaitfjular  tongue,^  extemUng  from  the  great  Southern 
ocean  Jiorthward  between  the  continents.  The  Arctic  is  a  hmj-like 
eMemion  of  the  Atlantic, 
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Topical  Outline.  —  8.  The  Atmosphere,  —  Extent;  composition; 
proof  of  its  existence;  iniportaneev— life,  fire,  decay ^  diffusion  of  light 
and  heat,  hearings,  winds,  vapor,  wind  jKiwer ;  effects  on  land;  soil, 

fJ,   The  Oceana. —  Di.'jtribution   of  water;  art?a  covered;  depth;  im- 
portance,— 'aioiiial  products,  navigation,  vaixtr  supply,  effect  ou  cliniiit«. 

10.  The  Solid  Earth.  —  Covering  of  sea  floor;  of  land;  origin  of  soil; 
impoi'tance ;  depth ;  absence  on  st^ep  slopes ;  condition  beneath  the  soil 
mantle;  vliI liable  mineral  aubstances^ 

11.  The  Earth's  Interior. —  Weight  of  inat-erial  of  outer  part  and  of 
interior;  proofs  of  interior  heat ;  former  beliff ;  earth's  cru.st ;  reasons  for 
present  belief;  effects  of  pressure  ;  former  condition  of  earth  ;  futnre. 

12.  Air,  Water»  and  Rock.  —  (o)  States  of  matter  :  air,  water,  and  rock 
illu.strale  the  three  states ;  changes  of  each  of  thcBc  to  the  other  two  states, 
(//)  Tutermingling  :  rock  and  water  in  air;  water  and  air  in  earth;  air 
and  rock  material  in  water. 

13.  Irregularities  of  the  Earth^s  Crust.  —  Average  depth  of  ocean 
basins;  average  height  of  continents;  proportion  of  plains;  distribution 
of  monntains  and  volcanoes;    amount  of  u-regularity  of  earth *s  surface; 

^e  of  irregularities;  elmnges  in  level. 
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*"  14.  Conflict  of  Erosion  and  Elevation.  —  Nature  of  agencies  of  erosion ; 
effect  on  land;  on  sea  floor;  conflict  between  erosion  and  elevation; 
importance  of  result  upon^jnan. 

__  15.  The  Continents.  —  (A)  Characteristics:  definition;  real  bounda- 
ries; elevation;  surface  features;  drainage;  relation  of  mountains  to 
continent  form  —  illustration.  (B)  North  America:  mountain  systems; 
relation  to  continent  form;  to  plains  and  plateaus;  to  irregular  outline; 
effect  of  sinking  of  the  land|  (C)  South  America:  mountains;  outline; 
irregularities.  (D)  Africa:  outline;  surface  features;  coast  line. 
{E)  Australia:  position;  form;  coast  line.  (F)  Eurasia:  relation 
between  Europe  and  Asia;  form  of  Eurasia;  effect  of  mountains  on 
coast  line;  of  sinking  of  the  land.  {G)  Influence  of  Continent  Forms  on 
Man :  effect  of  separation ;  of  low  elevation ;  of  coast  line. 

16.  Form  of  the  Oceans.  —  General  form  and  outline ;  subdivisions  of 
the  ocean  waters ;  boundaries  of  each ;  land  and  water  hemispheres ; 
value  of  oceans  for  navigation. 

Questions.  —  Section  8.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  atmosphere? 
Name  some  important  effects  of  the  air. 

9.  What  influence  has  gravity  on  the  oceans?  What  is  the  area  and 
depth  of  the  oceans?  Of  what  importance  is  the  ocean  for  its  animal 
products;  for  navigation  ;  for  its  influence  on  climate? 

10.  What  covers  the  sea  floor?  The  land?  What  is  the  origin  of 
soil?  Of  what  value  is  it?  What  is  beneath  it  ?  Why  is  it  sometimes 
absent?     What  valuable  materials  come  from  the  solid  earth? 

11.  What  reasons  are  there  for  believing  the  earth's  interior  to  be 
highly  heated?  Why  is  it  no  longer  believed  to  be  molten?  What 
prevents  it  from  melting?     What  is  the  earth's  crust? 

12.  How  do  the  states  of  air,  water,  and  rock  vary?  What  are  the 
three  states  of  matter?     How  are  air,  water,  and  rock  mingled? 

13.  Compare  the  ocean  depths  and  continent  elevations.  What  is  the 
general  condition  of  ocean  bottoms  and  continents  ?  Where  are  moun- 
tains found?  How  many  times  greater  is  the  earth's  diameter  than  the 
height  of  Mt.  Everest?    What  is  the  cause  of  these  irregularities? 

14.  What  agencies  are  attacking  the  land?  What  effect  has  this 
attack  on  the  land?  On  the  sea  floor?  What  conflict  is  there  between 
opposing  forces?     How  has  this  conflict  been  of  importance  to  man? 

15.  {A)  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  continent?  What  relation 
do  the  mountains  have  to  the  continent  form?  Give  an  illustration. 
(B)  Explain  the  general  form  of  North  America.  Explain  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  outline.  Give  instances  illustrating  each  of  the  two  causes 
for  irregularities.  (C)  What  are  the  characteristics  of  South  America? 
(/))  Of   Africa?     {E)  Of   Australia?     (F)  What  is  the    relation    of 


Europe  to  Asia?  Exxilain  the  irregular  outline  of  Eurasia.  (G)  How 
has  the  coutiueiit  form  infliieueed  man? 

16.  State  the  distribution  (jf  the  ocean  water:  its  general  distribu- 
tion; the  subdivisions,  starting  from  the  Sontherri  Octiau ;  the  meaning 
of  land  and  water  hemispheres.     Wliat  obstacles  have  been  overcome? 

SuGGKHTioNw* — (1)  In  a  small  jar  seal  np  a  plant,  l)eing  careful  to 
have  it  well  watered,  and  see  if  it  grows  after  the  oxygen  is  exhausted. 
(2)  Place  a  candle  in  a  frnit  Jar,  light  it  and  see  if  it  burns  after  the 
oxygen  is  used  up.    (3)  Why  are  there  holes  beneath  the  wick  of  a  lamp? 

(4)  Have  some  oxygen  generated  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  ami  place 
in  it  a  smouldering  piece  of  cloth.     Explain   the  change  that  occurs, 

(5)  How  deep  is  the  soil  in  vonr  vicinity?  Find  some  cut  —  a  cellar, 
railway  cut,  or  stream  valley,  —  where  bed  nx^k  is  seen  beneath  the  soiL 
How  thick  is  the  soil?  Of  what  is  it  composed?  What  kind  of  i-ock 
imderlie,s  it?  Is  the  line  between  rock  and  soil  a  sharp  line?  (6)  To 
illustrate  the  three  states  of  matter:  freeze  smne  water.  Melt  tlie  ice, 
then  evaporate  the  water  over  the  fire.  WItere  does  the  water  go?  Place 
some  water  in  a  shallow  pan  in  a  room  and  watch  it  from  day  to  day, 
AVhere  does  it  go?  What  becomes  of  the  water  that  you  pour  on  plants? 
Of  that  sprinkled  on  tha  city  pavements?  (7)  Stir  innd  and  water 
together.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  stream  resembling  the  muddy  water? 
AVhere  did  the  umd  come  from  ?  Whi^re  was  it  beiug  carried?  (S)  Care- 
fully weigh  a  piece  of  chalk.  Suak  it  iu  water  and  weigh  it  again.  Why 
the  difference?  Most  rocks  will  illustrate  the  same  thing,  but,  being  lesa 
porous,  not  so  well  as  chalk*  (Q)  Place  some  salt  in  water  and  stir  it 
once  in  a  while*  Where  has  the  salt  gone?  After  twenty-ionr  hours 
pour  the  water  off  and  evaporate  it.  Do  you  find  the  salt?  Chalk, 
marble,  and  many  mineral  substances  will  dissolve  as  the  salt  did,  but  iu 
smaller  quantities.  (10)  See  if  there  am  fossils  iu  tlie  rocks  oF  your 
neighborhood.  If  so,  find  ont  if  they  once  live<l  in  the  sea.  What  do 
they  prove  ?  (11)  Tn  a  shallow  pan  of  water  build  three  ridges  of  pebbles 
and  clay,  as  high,  as  you  can,  forming  a  triangnlar  outline  to  represent 
the  monntain  skeleton  of  North  America.  With  a  sprinkling  pot  wear 
them  partly  down.  Draw  off  the  water  with  a  siphon,  then  make  a  sketch 
map  of  the  miniature  continent,  marking  on  it  the  position  of  the  moun- 
tain ridges.     Compare  it  with  an  outline  map  of  Xorth  Anu^rica. 

Reference  Books.  —  See  references  at  end  of  Chapters  HI,  X,  and  XII; 
also  Mill,  International  Geographic ,  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  f  3.50. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  EARTH'S  CRUST. 

17.  Relation  of  Man  to  the  Land.  —  In  a  railway  journey 
from  Atlantic  City,  east  of  Philadelphia,  to  Chicago  a  great 
variety  of  land  forms  may  be  seen.  First  the  seashore ;  then 
a  lowland  plain ;  then  a  hilly  country ;  then  a  wild  mountain 
region,  with  long  ridges  separated  by  broad  valleys ;  then  a 
rugged  plateau,  with  rivers  deeply  set  between  steeply  rising, 
wooded  banks  ;  then  the  open  plains.  Besides  these  large  fea- 
tures many  smaller  ones  are  noticeable — rivers,  creeks,  brooks, 
rapids,  waterfalls,  floodplains,  lakes,  narrow  gorges,  broad  val- 
leys ;  in  fact,  all  the  great  variety  of  land  forms  to  be  found 
in  a  large  area  of  diversified  country. 

The  careful  observer  will  also  note  the  following  facts  re- 
garding settlement  and  industry.  The  steeper  hill  and 
mountain  sides  are  still  forested  (Fig.  85),  and  lumbering  is 
the  only  industry  on  their  rocky  slopes.  Few  houses  are  seen 
in  the  narrow  valleys,  though  here  and  there  a  fall  has  given 
the  site  to  a  mill,  or  even  to  a  town  ;  and,  in  a  few  places,  there 
is  some  industry  connected  with  the  production  of  valuable 
minerals  from  the  mountain  rocks.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  open  plains  and  low  hills,  both  to  the  east  and  west  of 
the  mountains,  are  everywhere  inhabited ;  houses  are  almost 
always  in  sight,  woods  are  scattered,  farms  are  seen  on  every 
hand,  and  the  land  is  dotted  with  villages,  towns,  and  cities. 

This  route  passes  three  of  the  eleven  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States,  —  Chicago  the  second  largest,  Philadelphia 
the  third,  and  Pittsburg  the  eleventh.  One  is  a  sea  port,  one 
a  lake  port,  and  one  a  river  port. 
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These  few  facts  indicate  that  there  is  a  relation  between 
the  form  of  the  land  and  the  industries  of  the  people.  Every 
educated  person  should  know  the  causes  which  operate  to  so 
modify  the  form  of  the  land  as  to  adapt  it  to  different  indus- 
tries. This  inquiry  belongs  to  physical  geography,  or,  as  it  is 
often  called,  physiography.  To  truly  appreciate  this  subject 
it  is  necessary  to  carry  our  inquiry  back  far  enough  to  under- 
stand some  geological  facts  and  principles ;  and  to  this  the 
present  chapter  is  largely  devoted. 

Summary.  —  Tliere  are  great  differences  in  the  land  surface  from 
place  to  place,  and  consequently  in  the  industries  of  man.  Physical 
Geography,  or  Physiography,  studies  the  causes  for  these  differences 
and  their  relation  to  one  another. 

18.  Rocks  of  the  Crust.^  —  The  many  different  kinds  of 
rocks  ill  the  earth's  crust  are  included  in  three  large  classes, 
—  sedimentary.,  igneous.,  and  metamorphie. 

(A)  Sedimentary  Rocks.  — Rock  fragments — pebbles,  sand, 
and  clay  —  are  washed  into  seas  and  lakes  by  rain,  rivers,  and 
waves.  They  settle  in  the  quiet  water,  the  coarser  fragments 
sinking  to  the  bottom  first.  The  motion  of  the  water,  agi- 
tated by  waves  and  currents,  keeps  the  finer  fragments 
suspended  for  a  longer  time,  and  they  therefore  sink  to  the 
bottom  farther  from  shore.  Thus  the  water  assorts  the  rock 
fragments  according  to  size. 

On  some  days  the  waves  and  currents  are  weak,  on  others 
strong ;  sometimes  the  rivers  bring  little  sediment,  at  other 
times  much.  I'hese  differences  in  currents,  and  in  materials 
supplied,  cause  the  deposit  of  layers  of  different  kinds,  one 
on  another.  Each  layer  is  of  the  kind  that  waves  and  cur- 
rents are  able  to  bring  (Fig.  35). 

Such  layers  are  called  strata  (singular,  stratum').,  and  the 
rock  is  said  to  be  stratified.  Some  strata  are  thin,  others 
thick.     Sometimes  only  one  stratum  is  seen  in  a  cliff,  while  in 

1  Appendix  C  contains  a  description  of  common  minerals  and  rocks. 


FitJ.  31,  —  A  sliale  cliff  in  i\  gorge.    Soiiip  of  the  layers  are  .slij^htly  more  Wtiiuiy 
than  the  clay  shales  wiiirh  form  luuat  of  the  diifs. 


FiQ,  32.  ^  A  gravel  hank,  with  some  layers  partly  mnsolidatol,  and  therefore 
standing  out  from  the  face  of  the  hunk. 


Fin.  3;i^ Granite,  lower  left  hand  figure;  pumice,  upper  left  liandj 
gneiss,  right  band. 


Fia.  34*  — To  illuiitrate  ttie  origin  of  igneons  ro<?ka.    The  eone  on  the  left  is  a, 
volcano,  made  of  lava  and  volcanic  ash. 
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other  cliffs  there  are  strata  of  different  kinds  (Fig.  31),  pos- 
sibly shale,  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  limestone. 

When  the  sediment  is  deposited,  it  is  loose  and  unconsolidated, 
like  a  gravel  bank.  The  pressure  of  other  layers,  deposited  above, 
and  the  action  of  percolating  water,  slowly  bind  the  fragments  to- 
gether, forming  solid  rock.  The  percolating  water  dissolves  min- 
eral substances  in  one  place,  carries  them  on,  and  deposits  some 
around  the  sediment  grains.     This  binds,  or  cements,  the  rock 


Fig.  35. — ^To  illustrate  the  deposit  of  sedimentary  rocks.  On  the  extreme  left 
are  coarse  pebbles ;  on  the  extreme  right,  clay  ;  in  the  middle,  sand.  Some 
layers  of  pebbles  were  dragged  out  to  the  sand  area  when  the  currents  and 
waves  were  strong ;  and  some  sand  layers  were  stratified  with  the  clay  strata. 

fragments  together.  The  most  common  rock  cements  are  the 
common  soluble  minerals,  carbonate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and 
quartz.  One  may  often  see  the  process  of  cementing  in  a  gravel 
bank  (Fig.  32)  where  a  white  coating  of  carbonate  of  lime  has 
been  deposited  on  some  of  the  pebbles. 

Summary.  —  Sedimentary  rocks  are  in  layers,  or  strata,  formed 
by  the  assorting  power  of  leaves  and  currents,  which  vai^  in  strength 
and  carry  finer  particles  farther  from  shore  than  the  coarser  particles. 
By  pressure  and  the  deposit  of  mineral  cements,  the  loose  rock  frag- 
ments are  hound  together,  forming  solid  rock^ 

(B^  Igneous  Rocks.^  —  These  rocks  have  risen  from  within 
the  earth  in  a  melted  state.  In  some  cases  each  eruption  pro- 
duces a  lava  flow,  which  cools  to  form  a  thick,  massive  layer 
of  solid  rock.     In  other  cases  the  violence  of  the  eruption 

]  See  also  Chapter  VII. 
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blows  the  lava  into  bits  of  volcanic  ash  or  porous  pumice 
(Fig.  33).  Lava  and  ash  usually  build  a  cone  around  the 
volcanic  vent  or  neck  (Fig.  34).  Such  beds  are  usually  less 
regular  and  more  massive  than  sedimentary  strata. 

Much  lava  fails  to  reach  the  surface.  Such  intruded  igneous 
rock  is  found  in  various  positions,  cutting  across  the  sedimentary 
and  other  rocks.  A  narrow  crack  filled  with  lava  forms  a  dike 
(Fig.  34)  ;  a  mass  of  lava  thrust  between  strata  forms  an  intruded 
sheet  or  sill  (Fig.  34) ;  large,  irregular  masses,  rising  into  the  cores 
of  mountains,  form  bosses  (Fig.  34).  Pikes  Peak  and  Mt.  Wash- 
ington are  bosses  of  hard  granite  rock  (Fig.  33),  brought  to  light 
by  the  wearing  away  of  the  layers  into  whicli  they  were  intruded. 

Summary.  —  Igneous  rocks  are  formed  by  the  cooling  of  melted 
lava,  some  at  the  surface,  in  the  form  oflavajioics  and  volcanic  asJi, 
some  as  intruded  dikes,  sheets,  and  bosses. 

(C)  Metamorphic  Rocks.  —  When  subjected  to  great  pressure,  or 
heat,  or  botli,  rocks  are  changed,  or  metamorphosed.  By  metamor- 
phism  limestone  is  altered  to  marble ;  shale  to  slate ;  and  sand- 
stone to  quartzite.  The  change  may  go  so  far  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  (jneiss  (Fig.  33)  and  schist,  it  is  often  im])ossible  to  tell  the 
nature  of  the  original  rock.  Metamorphic  rocks  are  especially 
common  among  mountains  where,  during  the  mountain  formation, 
the  strata  have  been  subjected  to  great  pressure  and  heat.  These 
changes  have  bent,  folded,  broken,  and  twisted  the  layers  (Fig. 
46),  and  often  completely  altered  the  rocks  from  their  original 
condition. 

Summary.  —  When  subjected  to  heat,  pressure,  or  both,  as  among 
mountains,  rocks  are  greatly  altered,  or  metamorphosed. 

(D)  Resistance  of  Rocks.  —  All  minerals,  when  exposed  to 
the  weather,  are  attacked  by  the  elements  ;  but  there  is  much 
difference  in  the  rate  at  which  different  ones  wear  away. 
Quartz,  for  example  (Appendix  C),  is  hard,  only  slightly 
soluble,  and  does  not  decay  ;  feldspar  is  hard  and  does  not 
dissolve,  but  decays  without  great  difficulty  ;  calcite  is  both 
soft  and  easily  soluble. 
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The  rate  of  decay  of  rocks  depends  in  large  part  on  the 
kind  of  minerals  of  which  they  are  composed.  Sandstone 
and  quartzite  (Appendix  C),  made  mainly  of  quartz,  are  very 
durable  rocks ;  and  so  is  granite,  which  is  mostly  quartz  and 
feldspar.  On  the  other  hand,  limestone  and  marble,  made 
of  calcite,  are  easily  destroyed. 

The  decay  of  minerals  and  rocks  is  due  largely  to  the 
action  of  water  (p.  38).  Hence  dense  and  massive  rocks, 
like  gneiss  and  granite,  are  not  so  easily  disintegrated  as 
porous  or  friable  ones,  like  shale  and  schist,  into  which 
water  enters  easily.  Because  of  these  facts  weak  rocks  are 
worn  away,  forming  valleys,  while  durable  rocks  are  left 
standing  to  form  hills,  ridges,  and  peaks  (Fig.  38).     /] 

Summary.  —  Some  minerals  and  rocks  are  durable,  others  weak, 
TJierefore,  as  tJie  land  wears  down,  valleys  are  formed  where  the 
rocks  are  weak;  hills,  ridges,  and  peaks  where  they  are  more  durable. 

19.  Changes  in  Level  of  the  Land.  —  The  old  ideas,  that  the 
hills  are  everlasting  and  that  the  land  is  firm  and  stable,  are 
now  known  to  be  incorrect.  On  the  contrary,  the  land  is 
ever  changing.  Hills  are  slowly  wearing  away,  valleys  are 
being  deepened,  and  the  waste  is  being  carried  to  the  sea. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  slowly  rising 
in  some  places  and  sinking  in  others.  By  these  movements 
sea  bottoms  have  been  raised  to  form  parts  of  continents ; 
mountains  have  been  formed  ;  and  lands  have  been  lowered 
beneath  the  sea.  The  explanation  of  these  changes  is  the 
slow  cooling  and  contraction  of  the  heated  interior  (pp.  17 
and  99). 

Evidence  of  such  changes  in  level  during  past  ages  is  abun- 
dantly preserved  in  the  rocks.  Beaches  and  coral  reefs  are 
found  many  feet  above  the  sea  ;  ,and  fossQ  remains  of  ocean 
animals  are  entombed  in  the  strata,  even  of  mountains.  There 
is  also  full  proof  that  changes  of  level  are  now  in  progress. 
For  example :  a  part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  north  of 
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Stockholm,  lias  viami  7  feet  in  150  years  ;  the  Netherlands 
are  slowly  sinking  ;  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  is  sinking  at 
the  mte  of  ahoiit  2  feet  a  century;  Eskini4>  houses  in  Green- 
land have  been  lowered  into  tlie  sea;  the  laud  around  tlie 
Great  Lakes  is  slowly  rising ;  and  in  1822,  and  again  in 
1835,  tlie  iH+ast  of  Chile  wus  raised  2  to  -1  feet.  Hundreds  of 
similar  cases  arc  known  (Fig.  87). 

These  changes  of  level  are  of  two  kinds :  (1)  rapid  and  local, 
where  mountains  are  now  growing,  as  in  Japan  and  western 
South  America;  and  (2)  slow  and  widespreadj  where  large  areas 
slowly  swing  up  or  down,  as  in  north  eastern  America  (p.  208). 
While  in  some  ]jlaee3  the  lands  are  sinking,  as  a  general  rule  they 
are  rising.  This  lias  been  true  fur  long  periods  of  the  past;  and, 
as  a  result,  the  continents  are  very  largely  made  of  sedimentary 
strata  that  were  deposited  in  ancient  seas. 

Summary. —  Tfte  surface  of  the  land  is  slmdy  tvearing  awm/;  it  h 
also  being  raised  ht^re  and  loivered  there.  There  are  both  ?oc"«/, 
rapid  movements  and  a  slow  moinging  u/t  or  down  of  koye  nrea4. 
Oil  the  whole,  the  continents  ham  been  rising,  and  this  is  ivhy  they 
are  so  huyebj  made  of  tiedime}darfi  Mrala. 


20.   Disturbance  of  the 
are   deposited   in   nearly 


Strata*  —  The  sedimentary  strata 

horizontal   layers   parallel   to   the 

sea  fl(KU'  (I'lgs.  85,  43).     When 

added  to  the  hind  these  strata  are 

usually  raised  by  slow,  broadly 

extended  niovenients  which  only 

slightly     disturl)     the     original 

horizontal    position    (Fig.    31). 

The  plains  of  the  Atlantic  co«T.st 

and   the   Mississippi  valley,  and 

the  plateaus  of  the   West,  have 

sucdi  horizfmtal  strata. 

Among  mountains,  on  tlie  other  hand,  tlie  strata  are  folded 

and  broken  by  the  great  pressure.     In  sueh  cases  the  layers 

are  no  longer  horizontal,  but  are  tilted  at  all  angles  (Fig.  38), 


Fiti.  a*>.  —  A  fault.  The  siuue  lnyer 
{a  (?)  stands  at  diirertfiit  luveLs 
on  the  two  sideB  of  tlie  fauU 
plane. 
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Fig.  39.  —  An  jiiatirlijie. 


Lava  and  meta- 
inorphic  rocks  (p, 
84)  are  also  cum- 
in on  in  mountain 
regions.  For  these 
reasons  mountain 
rocks  are  far  more 
complex  in  kind 
and  position  than 
those  of  plains. 

Various  names 
have  been  given  to 
the  forms  assiuii^^d 
by     the     disturbed 

mountain  strata.  A  break  in  the  rocks,  accoraxjanied  hy  move- 
ment on  one  side,  is  known  as  a  faidt  (Figs.  36^  44).  An  arched 
upfold  of  the  strata  is  known  as  an  antielme  (Figs.  39,  45) ;  a 
downfold  is  a  Hifneltne  (Fig,  4(>).  In  an  anticline  the  rocks  in- 
cline, or  dip  {Figs. 
38, 39, 45)j  both  ways 
from  the  axis  of  the 
fold ;  in  a  sjncline 
they  dip  tryward 
tlie^xis  (Fig.  40). 
Where  a  fold  has  a 
dip  in  only  a  single 
direction  it  is  called 
a  moitorline  (Fig, 
41).  Some  folds 
are  very  regular  or 
mimmetrical  (Fig. 
4  5) ;  o  t  h  e  r  s  are 
quite  inimpnmetrkal 
( Fig.  42) ;  and  in 
some,  the  folding  has  gone  so  far  that  tlie  folds  are  actually  over- 
turned  (Figs.  42 »  48).  In  very  mtense  folding  the  strata  are  some- 
times crumpled  (Fig.  4(>). 


Fiti.  40.  —  A  aj  ncline. 
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During  their  uplift,  rocks  care  often  cracktsd  by  tlie  strains 
These  cracks  are  called  Joint  planes  (Figs.  47, 75).    The  joint  plane 
usually  extend  vertically  into  the  strata,  and  consist  uf  two  set3|j 
meeting  nearly  at  right  angles.     Water  readily  enters  along  thes€ 

natural  planes  ot 
splitting  (Fig,  51)j^ 
which  therefore  aid 
in  disintegrating  the 
rocks.  Joint  planed 
are  of  great  inipor 
tance  in  quarrying, 
for  they  make  natu- 
ral breaks  which  aid, 
in  splitting  out  bloclj 
of  stone. 


-  ^..  ^        -^ 
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Fit;.  41. 


A  moimelme. 


Summary.  —  In  pkdns  and  platpaus  tJie  vplifled  stmiifpd  rocks 
are  commonhf  left  in  jimrly  their  orkfinal  Jiorizontal  position  ;  but  in 
mountains  they  are  folded  and  faulted.  Joint  planes^  or  iiatural 
planes  of  breakage^  are  also  prodmed  bif  the  strains. 

21,  Agents  of  Weathering. — ^Wlien  expu-sed  to  tlie  air, 
rocks  crnmljle  and  fall  apai't  as  wood  and  nails  do.  This  dis- 
integration, or  weathering^  is  due  to  the  action  of  various 
agencies,  the  most  important  of  which  are  percolating  water, 
air,  and  the  action  of  animals  and  plants.    These  agencies  do 


Fig.  42,  —  tjcction  of  uDsymmetricaJ  and  overturned  folds. 

some  of  their  work  by  dissolving  and  decaying  minerals,  some 
by  mechanical  means,  as  when  rocks  are  ruptured  hy  frost. 

Summary.  —  Eocka  cmmble^  or  7mather,  by  the  ynechan  fcal  and 
che7nkal  action  ofj^ercolating  ifjater,  air^  and  animals  and  j^ants. 


Fig,  47. — Joint  plaiii-s  nn  the  shores  of  I^'ike  Cayuga,  NfW  York.  The  two 
.sets,  almost  vertieal,  meet  at  nearly  rij^^ht  ariples.  The  smooth  faces  ot  the 
clilf  are  due  to  the  fat't  tbat  the  rock  has  cleaved  away  froui  it  along  the 
joiot  plancu. 
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22,  Work  of  Onderground  Water.  —  A  portion  of  each  rain 
sinks  into  the  soil,  and  part  of  it  [Jereolates  into  the  rocks, 
for  underground  water  is  altle  in  enter  even  the  densest  of 
rocks.  Sumo  of  this  water  enters  ah>n^  j^>ii^t  planes  (Figs. 
61,  64);  some  hetween  tlie 
rock  grains ;  and  some 
ah:)ng  the  cleavage  pUines 
of  tlie  minerals. 

In  moist  cUmateH,  slial* 
low  wells  find  this  under- 
ground water  even  in  rock ; 
and  upon  it  farms  and  en- 
tire towns  find  villages  de- 
pend ffU'  drinking  water. 
It  is  underground  water, 
too,  that  the  roots  of  phiuts 
seek  in  tlie  soil.  Witliout 
i  1 1 hey  d  i  e .  1 1  s  p  re se  n ee  i s 
further  shown  hy  spriiiLrs, 
wlneh  are  phices  where 
underground  water  rises 
to  the  surfai'c  in  some 
quantity  (p.  51)). 

U  u  d  e  r  g  r  o  u  n  d  \v  a  t  e  r 
finds  many  mineral  substances  whieli  it  is  able  to  take  away 
in  solution.  Its  power  of  solution  is  greatly  increased  hj 
carbon  dioxide,  and  other  substances,  whicli  it  obtains  from 
the  air  and  from  decaying  vegetation. 

Aided  by  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  other  substances,  the 
underground  w^ater  also  causes  changes  in  composition  of 
many  minerals.  These  changes  are  not  very  unlike  that 
which  causes  a  shiny  naih  wdien  exposed  to  dampness,  to 
decay  to  a  yellow,  powdery  iron  rust.  By  these  changes 
some  substanees  are  produc^ed  which  tlie  percolating  water 
can  carry  off  in  solution.     The  roots  of  plants  seek  and  obtain 


^V^ 


Fio.  48.  —  A  smalL  overturned  fold  — both 
a  syiH'line  :itid  an  a  ri  tic  lino. 
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Fig.  49. — A  moimtaiii  tup,  showing  the  loek  sli3itUn-e<J 
by  frost  at^tion. 


some  of  these  soluble  mineral  products,  which  Kve  plant  food. 

ThiK  decay,  together  with  removal  of  portions,  causes  minerals 

and  rocks  to  crurahle. 

In  L'old  eliiiiateH  the  mechanical  work  of  water  Ih  uf  impnr- 

timue  ill  disinte- 
grating  rocki*. 
The  water,  in  the 
soil,  in  the  joint 
planes,  and  in  the 
tuicroseopic  roeli 
crevices,  freezes 
in  winter.  When 
\\ater  freezes  it 
must  expand;  and, 
as  a  bottle  breaks 
w  lien  water  freezes 
in  it,  so  in  winter 
the  rocks  are  often 

broken    by   frost  action.     This  frost  work  is  an  important 

agent  of  rock  disintegration  (Figs.  49,  52,  54). 

Summary.  —  Water  jiercolates  into  soil  and  even  rork.  It  dis- 
solves some  mhiertds^  dianges  others^  and  thus  causes  the  rocks  to 
disintegrafp.     In  cold  dimafcs,  fro,^t  aim  akh  in  disintegration. 

23.  Influence  of  Air  in  Weathering.  — Wanniog  causes  rocks  to 
expand,  and  cooling  causes  them  to  conti^act.  A  tire  built  against 
a  nxkj  for  example,  causes  it  to  expand  and  crack.  In  hot  des^ 
erts  the  warming  of  rocks  by  ilajj  and  cooling  by  night,  are  im- 
portant mean«  ol'  disintegrating  tliera. 

The  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air^  taken  underground 
by  water,  help  in  the  work  of  disintegration;  they  also  cause 
changes  in  damp  soil  and  rock  at  the  surface. 

Summary •  — ^4 fr  helps  in  rock  diHintegrafion  btf  its  ehanges  in 
temperature  and  by  aupphjing  oxt/gen  and  carbon  dioxide. 

24,  Organisms  as  Agents  of  Weathering.  —  The  roots  of  plants 
lelp  to  pry  rock  materials  apart*    In  their  search  for  water  and 
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plant  food,  the  roots  and  tiny  rootlets  enter  any  crevice  to  be 
found  (Fig.  53).  On  growing  larger  they  exert  such  a  pres- 
sure on  the  walls  of  the  crevices  as  often  to  rupture  them. 
In  this  way  soil  is  pulverized  and  rocks  broken  apart. 

The  ash  left  when  wood  is  burned  is  largely  mineral  matter 
that  the  roots  have  taken  as  plant  food.  This  proves  that  plants 
remove  mineral  substances  from  the  soil  and  rock,  and  there- 
fore that  they  help  in  disintegration.  They  aid  also  by  sup- 
plying carbon  dioxide  and  organic  acids  to  water  which,  on 
soaking  into  the  soil,  passes  through  decaying  vegetation. 

Animals  are  likewise  effective  agents  of  weathering.  This  is 
especially  true  of  burrowing  animals,  such  as  earthworms,  moles, 
ants,  woodchucks,  and  prairie  dogs.  They  stir  up  the  soil,  thus 
making  it  more  open  to  the  entrance  of  water ;  they  bring  soil  to 
the  surface,  thus  exposing  it  to  the  weather ;  and  some,  like  the 
earthworms,  take  soil  into  their  stomachs,  grinding  it  a  little  as 
it  passes  through.  Earthworms  are  among  the  most  important 
of  agents  in  soil  preparation. 

Summary.  —  Weathering  is  aided  by  plant  roots,  which  p)*y  off 
fragments  and  remove  mineral  substances;  by  carbon  dioxide  and 
organic  acids,  supplied  from  decaying  vegetation;  and  by  the  action 
of  burrowing  animals,  especially  eaHhicorms, 

^  25.  Rate  of  Weathering.  —  Because  the  weather  has  completely 
destroyed  their  form,  it  has  been  necessary  to  replace  certain  stone 
ornaments  (gargoyles)  that  were  placed  on  the  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
in  England,  about  seven  centuries  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  deli- 
cate scratches  on  rocks,  made  by  glaciers  not  less  than  5000  years 
ago,  are  still  perfectly  preserved  wherever  they  have  been  covered 
by  a  foot  or  two  of  soil  (Fig.  289).  These  facts  show  that  the 
rate  of  weathering  is  slow,  but  that  it  varies  with  circumstances. 

The  nature  of  the  rock  is  one  cause  for  difference  in  the  rate  of 
weathering.     Some  rocks  disintegrate  quickly,  others  slowly. 

Another  cause  for  variation  is  climate.  Where  there  is  little 
moisture,  as  in  deserts,  there  can  be  little  change  due  to  frost, 
solution,  or  decay,  and  weathering  is,  therefore,  very  slow.  An 
obelisk  (Fig.  50),  which  had  stood  for  over  3000  years  in  the 
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desert  climate  of  Egypt,  began  to  decay  so  rapidly  when  renioA'ed 
to  the  damp  climate  of  New  York  that  it  wavS  necessary  to  protect! 
it  with  a  glaze.     In  cold  climates,  frost  action  is  very  active;  iul 
hotj  damp  climates  the  almudiuit  vegetation  supplies  organic  sub- 
stances to  the  warm  percolating  water,  o:reatly  aiding  it  in  its  work 

of  changing  and  dissolving  the] 
minerals. 

HJajjositre  is  also  of  imi>OT~l 
tance  in  determining  the  rate 
of  weathering.  Even  a  thin 
soil  cover  protects  tbe  rock 
from  the  weather.  Rock  frag- 
ments, loosened  by  weathering, 
remain  on  level  surfaces  and 
Ljentle  slopes,  forming  a  protect- 
ing  soil  blanket.  But  on  steep 
slopes,  from  wdiich  the  frag- 
ments fall  away  as  fast  as  they 
arc  loosened,  the  rock  is  kept 
constantly  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments (1^'igs.  54,  57),  There- 
forej  cliffs,  precipices,  and 
mountain  slopes  are  places  of 
relatively  rapid  weathering* 
That  the  rocks  are  crumbling 
is  iirovcd  by  the  fact  that 
every  now  and  then  a  frag- 
ment falls  from  the  cliffs  (Fig. 
57) ;  but,  even  in  the  most  favorable  ]>laces,  weathering  is  so  slow 
that  one  might  see  no  great  change  in  a  lifetime.  Centuries  are 
required  for  great  changes. 

Summary.  —  Even  under  the  most  far orahle  eoriflithnsi,  ic fathering 
is  venj  dow.  Its  rate  varies  ifuth  the  rnrky  climate,  expos^frfj  and 
steepness  of  slope.  Steep  slopes  are  especialltf  favoratile  he  cause  the 
falling  away  of  loosened  fragments  leaves  the  rocks  ex^x^sed. 

26.  Results  of  Weathering. — Without  question,  the  most 
important  result  of    weathering   is   the   formation  of   soil. 


M 


Fio.  m.  —  'Uie  Obelisk  in  Central  Park, 


Fig.  53,  —  Tlie  r(>ots  of  a  tree  prying  open 
tho  rock  of  11  ledge. 


Fig.  54.  — A  alt?e^p  peak  in  the  high  Alps  where  frost  action  is  powerfuL  Notice 
the  iJKiTiy  cracks  in  the  rockv  Water  enters  along  these,  and  every  now  and 
then  a  f  nif^niejit  breaks  away  and  falls  to  the  base. 
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While  some  of  the  crumbling  rock  is  removed  ia  sQliitiou, 
tliere  is  a  remnant,  or  reaUlue^  which  cannot  be  dissolved. 
This  re  m  ii  a ii  t 
forms  reHidual  »oil 
(Figs.  55,  50), 
which  .sometimes 
mantles  the  rock 
to  a  depth  of  over 
a  hundred  feet.  A 
large  part  of  the 
land  is  covered  by 
residual  soil,  rest- 
ing on  the  rock 
whose  decay  pro- 
duced it.  Other 
kinds  of  soil  are 
those  brought  by 
wind,  by  rivers, 
and  by  glaciers.     Such  soils  are  not  residual,  but  transported. 

Weathering  supplies  mineral  subataucses  for  undergroimd  water 


Fig.  r*.*».  —  Ht3skiua1  soil.    A  few  rounded  pieces  of  solid 
rock  remain,  not  yet  completely  diHiutej^mted. 
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to  remove  in  solution.  It  is  this  that  gives  "  liardness*'  to  water, 
and  the  valuable  properties  to  many  mineral  springs.  One  of  the 
most  common  of  these  dissolved  mint^ral  suhstanees  is  carbonate 
of  lime  J  whitdi  supplies  corals  and  shell-bearing  animals  with  the 
lime  from  which  beds  of  limestone  are  made  in  the  sea. 

Rock  fragments,  loosened  from  cliffs  by  weathering,  gatlier 
at  the  base,  forming  titlus  slopes  (Figs,  57,  GO).  Occasionally 
great  masses  are  loosened,  falling  an  lanthlideii  or  avalanches 
(Figs.  58,  IGt^  16:2).  There  is  alsi>  a  verj^  slow,  almost  im- 
perceptible nnjvement  of  rock  fragments  down  even  gentle 
slopes.     It  is  this  that  makes  the  streams  muddy. 

These  rock  fragments  are  used  by  the  rivers  as  tords  (Fig. 
57)  in  cutting  their  valleys ;  and,  on  reaching  the  sea,  they 
are  deposited  as  beds  of  sedimentary  rock  (p.  32).  By  this 
removal  of  rock  fragments  and  dissolved  mineral  substances, 
supplied  by  weathering,  valleys  are  being  slowly  broadened. 

Finally,  weathering  is  a  delicate  tool  of  rock  sculpturing. 
It  easily  discovers  whicli  rocks  are  weak,  and  which  durable ; 
and,  by  reinoving  the  weaker  rocks  faster,  it  etches  the  dura- 
ble strata  into  relief  (Figs*  88,  59).  The  importance  of  tliis 
fact  is  more  fully  shown  in  later  chapters. 

Summary.  —  Among  the  important  results  of  v^patherlng  not 
alrearltf  ftcstu^tbed  are^  (1)  iJm  formation  of  reaklual  soiL  or  soil  of 
rock  decai/ ;  (2)  ihe  supply  of  soluble  mineral  suhstunt'es  to  itoter; 
(3)  the  formation  of  tcdns  and  avaJanches  ;  (4)  the  Sfrpplff  of  cntting 
tools  to  rivers;  (5)  th^  mfp^^y  of  mater  (at  s  for  the  formation  of  sedi- 
mentary strata;  (6)  valh]/ hroadeni7}g ;  aufl  (7)  rack  scuipturing. 

27.  The  Agents  of  Erosion.  —  Besides  weathering,  which 
disintegrates  the  nnk,  thus  preparing  it  for  removal,  there 
are  several  agents  of  erosion  which  remove  and  deposit  rock 
fragments.  The  work  of  tliese  agents  is  fully  stated  in  otlier 
chapters  and  now  requires  mere  mention. 

These  agents  are  :  (1)  mnd^  especially  active  along  the  coast 
(p.  219)  and  in  deserts  (p,  87),  where  there  is  little  vegetation 
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to  protect  the  soil ;  (2)  rivers  (Chapter  IV),  everywhere  at 
work  removing  materials  supplied  by  weathering,  and  at  the 
same  time  often  deepening  their  own  valleys  with  the  rock 
fragments  that  they  carry  ;  (3)  the  ocean^  whose  waves,  tides, 
and  currents  attack  the  land  along  the  coast  (Chapter  XI), 
and  in  which  sediment  washed  from  the  land  is  deposited 
(pp.  32,  180)  ;  (4)  lakes,  which  resemble  oceans  (p.  220) ; 
and  (5)  glaciers  (Chapter  VIII),  at  present  important  only 
in  high  mountains  and  in  the  frigid  zones. 

Summary.  —  TJie  agents  of  erosion  —  icindj  rivers,  ocean,  lakes, 
and  glaciers  —  remove  and  deposit  rock  fragments. 

28.  Denudation.  —  The  combined  work  of  the  agents  of  weather- 
ing and  erosion  may  be  called  denudation.  By  denudation  the 
lands  are  being  sculptured  (Fig.  59)  and  their  general  level  lowered. 
If  the  material  removed  by  the  Mississippi  River  were  taken 
equally  from  every  part  of  its  drainage  area,  the  surface  of  the 
valley  would  be  lowered  one  foot  in  6000  years. 

Opposed  to  this  tendency  to  wear  the  land  away  is  the  con- 
stant change  in  level  of  the  land  (p.  35),  by  which  plains  are 
being  raised  above  the  sea,  plateaus  made  higher,  and  mountains 
uplifted  (p.  21).  These  uplifts  are  continually  giving  denudation 
new  work  to  perform.  Were  it  not  for  this  elevation  of  the  land, 
it  is  probable  that  the  continents  would  have  long  since  been 
reduced  nearly  to  sea  level;  for  the  age  of  the  earth  is  very  great. 

Summary.  —  Denudation  is  the  combined  work  of  weathering  and 
erosion.  It  tends  to  lower  the  land;  but,  though  the  age  of  the  earth 
is  great,  frequent  uplift  has  prevented  it  from  lowering  the  continents 
to  the  condition  of  a  level  plain. 

29.  Age  of  the  Earth.^ —  No  one  knows  how  old  the  earth 
is.  But  all  who  have  studied  the  question  are  agreed  that  it 
cannot  be  less  than  many  millions  of  years,  and  most  geolo- 
gists hold  that  it  must  be  at  least  a  hundred  million  years. 
The  evidence  of  this  vast  age  cannot  be  stated  in  an  elemen- 

^  For  a  list  of  the  geological  periods,  see  Appendix  D. 
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tary  book  ;   but  tlie  tYillow  iiig  facts  may  help  tbe  student  to 
imdt^rstaiiil  wliy  it  HeeiiiR  a  necessary  euiiulusion. 

So  slow  38  the  work  of  deniulafcion  that  u  person  living  by 
a  river  side,  or  on  the  seashore,  may  see  no  notable  change, 
even  in  a  lifetime  ;  yet  careful  study  will  show  that  slow 
changes  are  in  progress,  (xeologieal  study  lias  proved  that 
such  slow  changes  have  acconiplishetl  great  results  in  the 
past ;  and  this  could  not  have  happened  unless  there  had 
been  a  great  length  of  time* 

Among  these  evidences  of  great  changes  are  tlie  following.  The 
Colorado  Eiver  has  slowly  cut  a  canyon  over  a  mile  in  depth. 
Lofty  luountaiu  ranges  once  existed  wliere  New  York  and  Philor 
delphia  now  stand  ;  but  tliey  have  been  slowly  worn  away.  Volca- 
noes have  also  been  worn  down  to  their  very  roots.  To  have  slowly 
aceonii)lished  these  great  res\dts  deinands  vast  periods  of  time. 
Hedimcutary  rocks  furnish  evidence  leading  to  the  same  conclu- 
Bion.  It  requires  years  for  a  layer  of  sediment  a  foot  thick  to  be 
deposited  ;  yet  some  sections  reveal  40j0U0  feet  of  strata  that  were 
deposited  in  ancient  seas. 

From  these  geological  facts  the  conclusion  that  tlie  earth 
is  vastly  old  seems  inevitable  ;  and  the  inference  is  supjiorted 
by  evidence  furnished  by  physicists  and  biologists.  Conse- 
quently, all  geologists  and  physical  geographers  are  now  as 
convinced  on  this  point,  as  astron<jnicrs  are  that  the  sun  and 
stars  are  millions  of  miles  away.  To  really  appreciate  the 
conclusions  reiiched  in  the  following  pages,  the  student  must 
start  t>ut  with  the  same  belief. 

Summary.  —  Evkleuce  funushed  hij  geologists,  phf^sicists,  atid  bial' 
ogists  proves  that  the  age  of  the  earth  is  maHtf  mflbons  of  years,  j^' 

Topical  Odtlike,  QuESTrnxs,  and  Suggestions, 

Topical  Outline.  ^17,  Relation  of  Man  to  the  Land.  —  Changes 
noted  on  a  raiUvity  journey:  lairrer  features:  smaller  features;  indus- 
tries; (.'itiHs;  relulion  In^tweeu  laini  form  and  Industrie.^. 

IS.  Rocks  of  the  Cnist  — Three  di\?isious.  (A)  Sedunentarf/  rocka : 
•naiiner  of  deposit;  terms  used:   cousolidation.     (B)  Ftfneous  jncts :  ou 
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the  surface;  intruded  into  the  crust.  (C)  Meiamorphic  rocks:  cause; 
results ;  metamorphism  in  mountains.  (D)  Resistance  of  rocks :  differ- 
ences in  minerals ;  in  rocks ;  effect  on  land  form. 

19.  Changes  in  Level  of  the  Land.  —  Slow  wearing  away ;  movements 
of  the  crust;  cause;  proofs,  —  from  rocks,  from  present  changes;  in- 
stances ;  two  classes  of  movements ;  effect  on  continents. 

20.  Disturbance  of  the  Strata.  —  Original  position ;  position  in  plains ; 
in  mountains ;  fault ;  anticline  ;  syncline ;  dip ;  monocline ;  unsymmetri- 
cal  fold ;  overturned  fold ;  crumpling ;  joint  planes ;  importance. 

21.  Agents  of  Weathering.  —  Agents  at  work ;  nature  of  process ;  result. 

22.  Work  of  Underground  Water.  —  Entrance  of  water;  proof  of  its 
presence,  —  wells,  plant  roots,  springs ;  solution  ;  substances  aiding  solu- 
tion ;  changes  in  minerals ;  result ;  plant  food ;  frost  action. 

23.  Influence  of  Air  in  Weathering.  —  Heat  and  cold ;  effect  of  oxygen 
and  carbon  dioxide. 

24.  Organisms  as  Agents  of  Weathering.  —  (a)  Plants :  mechanical  work 
of  roots  ;  removal  of  mineral  substances ;  aid  to  underground  water. 
(h)  Animals:   kinds;   work  done;  earthworms. 

25.  Rate  of  Weathering.  —  Illustrations  of  differences  in  rate;  effect 
of  rock;  of  climate,  —  arid,  damp,  cold,  warm  and  damp;  of  exposure, — 
gentle  slopes,  steep  slopes ;  slowness  of  weathering. 

26.  Results  of  Weathering.  —  Residual  soil;  other  soils;  dissolved 
mineral  substances ;  talus ;  avalanches ;  supply  of  tools  to  streams ;  for- 
mation of  sedimentary  strata  ;  valley  broadening ;  rock  sculpturing. 

27.  The  Agents  of  Erosion.  —  Winds ;  rivers ;  ocean  ;  lakes ;  glaciers. 

28.  Denudation.  —  Definition ;  tendency ;  effect  of  uplift. 

29.  Age  of  the  Earth.  —  Probable  age ;  reasons  for  belief ;  illustrations ; 
importance  of  grasping  the  conception. 

Questions.  — 17.  What  land  forms  are  seen  on  a  journey  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Chicago?     What  relation  between  land  forms  and  industries? 

18.  What  are  the  three  divisions  of  rocks?  (A)  How  are  rock  frag- 
ments assorted  by  water?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  strata, 
stratum,  and  stratified?  How  are  stratified  rocks  consolidated  ?  (B)  In 
what  conditions  are  igneous  rocks  accumulated  on  the  surface?  De- 
scribe three  kinds  of  igneous  intrusions.  (C)  What  is  the  nature  of 
metamorphism,  and  its  results?  Why  is  it  so  common  in  mountains? 
(D)  How  do  minerals  vary  in  durability?  What  two  conditions  influ- 
ence the  rate  of  rock  disintegration?  What  effect  has  this  on  the  form 
of  the  land? 

19.  What  changes  are  in  progress  on  the  earth's  surface?  What  evi- 
dences are  there  of  past  and  present  changes  of  level?  What  is  the 
nature  of  these  movements  ?    What  effect  has  this  on  the  continents  ? 
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20.  Why  art?  tlie  strata  of  plains  comiuonly  liorizontal?  What  ia  il 
condition  in  inou!itaiiis  ?  Define  fault;  auticline ;  ayncline;  dip;  mono- 
cline. Draw  diagrams  ki  illustrate  symmetrica^  iirisymmetrical,  and  over- 
turne<l  futds.     What  are  joint  planes?    Of  vvliat  ini[)ortance  are  they? 

21.  What  are  the  agfiiis  of  weatfiering  ai^J  how  do  they  work? 

22.  How  does  un<lerground  wat*!r  eiitt!r  the  rocks?  What  proofs  are 
there  of  its  presence  V  Jn  wliat  two  ways  doe;^  it  work  chemically  in  dis- 
integrating the  rocks?     How  does  it  work  uiecbanically? 

2y,    In  what  ways  is  the  air  effective  as  an  agent  of  weathering? 

24.  In  wliat  ways  do  plants  aid  in  weathering?     AnijnaLs? 

25.  Give  iUiLstration.s  of  ditt'erences  in  rate  of  weathering.  State  the 
three  chief  causes  for  differences-     What  e fleet  ha.s  exposure? 

26.  How  is  residual  s*:)irf()rmed?  What  other  kinds  of  s<jil  are  there? 
State  the  other  effectj^  of  weatlieriiig. 

27.  What  work  is  accompli,shed  by  the  agents  uf  erosion? 

28.  What  is  denudation  '/     How  is  it  opposed  ? 

29.  What  evidence  isi  there  that  the  age  of  the  earth  is  great? 
SuGGESTiONt^.^  (1)    hnilate    sinlimeutation    in  a  glass  dish.     Place 

sand,  pebbles,  and  clay  in  the  dish  with  water.  Stir  vigoroasly  and  let  it 
settle.  Sprinkle  on  the  water  a  handfid  of  sand,  clay,  aud  pebbles.  (This 
experiment  may  be  made  even  more  effective  if  a  mixtnre  of  sand.»  peh- 
fdes,  and  clay  i^  made  to  represent  land,  tlien  washed  with  a  sprinkling 
pot  into  a  glass  a^piarium  partly  filled  with  w^ater.)  Where  does  the 
finest  material  settle?  Are  the  layers  horizontal?  Vary  the  nite  of 
washing  ami  oh.'^crve  what  happens.  (2)  Even  if  tire  rucks  and  miner- 
als in  Appendix  C  are  not  studied,  specimens  of  quartz,  felds|>ar,  calcite, 
9andi5tone,  limestone,  granite,  and  marble  should  be  studied.  The  last 
four  can  be  obtained  readily,  probably  in  a  stone  yard.  Tlie  three  min- 
erals may  be  jmrchased  from  a  n^ineral  dealer  for  a  very  small  sum.  Do 
not  get  valnalile  specimens,  but  bay  l>y  the  |»nunrl  nud  break  it  up  for 
class  tise.  Study  the  characteristics  mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  (3)  Are 
the  rocks  of  your  neigldiorhood  horizontal  or  tilted  ?  If  the  latter,  can 
you  find  folds  or  faults?  Describe  what  you  find*  Look  for  joint 
planes  and  study  them;  take  their  direction  with  a  compass;  does  water 
escape  from  them?  Are  tiiere  any  (piarries  in  which  they  are  of  use? 
(4)  Find  specimens  of  rock  in  the  fields,  or  elsewhere,  showing  w^eather- 
ing.  What  .signs  of  weathering  do  yon  find?  Are  there  red  or  jellow 
stains?  What  causes  them?  (o)  To  prove  that  water  expands  on 
freezing,  fill  a  bottle  with  water  and  freeze  it.  Even  a  toy  cannon, 
plugged  tightly,  would  break.  (6)  Place  a  thin  piece  of  stone  in  a 
fire.  Does  it  crack?  Heat  another  small  piece  slowly,  then  cool  it 
quickly  by  placing  it  in  cold  water.     These  experiments  illustrate  the 
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expansion  with  heat  and  contraction  with  cold,  though  of  course  in 
nature  the  changes  are  not  so  great  as  this.  (7)  Look  for  illustra- 
tions of  roots  prying  I'ocks  apart.  This  may  best  be  seen  on  cliffs 
where  trees  are  growing.  Tell  what  you  see.  (8)  Watch  the  earth- 
worms. The  "  casts  "  left  when  they  are  driven  out  of  the  swollen 
ground  after  a  heavy  rain  are  made  of  earth  from  their  stomachs.  What 
evidence  do  you  find  that  earthworms  help  in  weathering?  Darwin  con- 
sidered them  of  enough  importance  to  write  a  book  on  them.  (9)  If  you 
live  in  a  glaciated  country  (Fig.  270),  look  for  glacial  scratches  recently 
uncovered.  Are  they  fresh  ?  Why  ?  Look  for  others  uncovered  for  a 
longer  time.  Are  they  fresh?  Why?  (10)  Study  the  soil  of  your 
vicinity  carefully  and  tell  its  characteristics.  (11)  If  you  can  find  a  cliff, 
look  for  a  talus  slope.  Of  what  is  it  made  ?  Are  the  fragments  angular  or 
round  ?  Are  they  all  of  the  same  kind  of  rock  as  the  cliff  ?  Have  any 
fragments  been  removed  by  water  ?  Have  any  fallen  recently  ?  Go  there 
in  spring,  when  the  frost  is  coming  out  of  the  ground,  and  see  if  there 
have  been  recent  falls.  (12)  If  the  water  of  your  vicinity  is  hard, 
find  out  if  mineral  is  deposited  in  tea  kettles  or  in  engine  boilers.  Per- 
haps the  teacher  of  chemistry  may  suggest  a  way  of  proving  that  there  is 
mineral  in  the  water.  (13)  Are  any  of  the  streams  tiiat  you  know  receiv- 
ing rock  waste  from  the  valley  sides  ?  When  does  most  come  ?  Watch 
the  streams  to  see.  Does  this  sediment  prove  that  denudation  is  now  in 
progress?  Would  much  change  take  place  in  a  year?  In  a  century?  In 
a  million  years?    Think  of  this  carefully. 

Reference  Books.  —  Lyell,  Principles  of  Geology,  2  vols.,  Appleton, 
&  Co.,  New  York,  1877,  ^8.00;  Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geology,  Macniillan 
Co.,  New  York,  4th  edition,  1903,  $7.50;  Dana,  Manual  of  Geology, 
American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1895,  f5.00;  LeConte,  Elements  of 
Geology,  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1903,  $1.00;  Tarr,  Elementary 
Geology,  MsiCimUsin  Co.,  New  York,  1902,  $1.40;  Scott,  Introduction 
to  Geology,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1902,  $1.90 ;  Geikie,  Class  Book 
of  Geology,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1886,  $1.10;  Brigham,  Text- 
book of  Geology,  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1901,  $1.40 ;  Merrill,  Rocks, 
Rock  Weathering,  and  Soils,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1897,  $4.00; 
Shaler,  Origin  and  Nature  of  Soils  (p.  219),  12th  Annual,  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  Washington,  D.C. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

RIVERS  AND  RIVER  VALLEYS. 

30.  Supply  of  Water.  —  Part  of  the  niin  water  returns  to 
the  air  by  evaporation,  part  sinks  into  the  ground,  and  part 
runs  off.  That  portion  which  passes  back  to  the  air  need 
not  be  considered  here.  Most  of  that  which  sinks  into  the 
ground  (p.  39),  eventually  returns  to  the  surface  by  slow 
seepage  and  from  springs.  It  may  continue  for  months  on  its 
slow  underground  journey  before  linding  conditions  that 
favor  its  return  to  the  surface.  Were  it  not  for  this  steady 
source  of  supply,  after  each  rain  rivers  would  quickly  dry  up. 
Then  river  navigation  would  be  stopped,  river  water  power 
wouhl  frequently  fail,  and  the  water  supply  of  many  cities 
would  be  cut  off  for  a  large  part  of  the  time. 

From  a  third  to  a  fourth  of  the  rain  water  runs  off  at  the 
surface.  Therefore  every  rain  swells  the  volume  of  the 
stivams,  adding  greatly  to  the  steady  supply  from  under- 
ground. When  the  snow  melts  oi  the  rains  are  heavy,  the 
rivers  mav  W  quicklv  transformed  to  raging  torrents  (Figs. 

The  prt^soiUH>  of  the  forest  tends  to  rtHluce  floods.  Its  dense 
undergn>\vth»  the  mat  of  decaying  vegetation,  and  the  tangle  of 
n.Hns  seriously  iuierfert^  with  the  run  otT  of  the  water.  There  is 
a  griwter  run  otY  \^U  during  heavy  rains  than  during  long,  slow 
dri/./los:  (^LM  on  clay  soils  than  on  sandy  soils;  (^3)  on  frozen 
soils  than  on  those  with  no  frv^st. 

Some  rivers  have  their  water  supply  n^gulattnl.  This  is  true  of 
those  whose  supply  i\Mnes  chiefly  f  nnn  large  and  copious  springs 
(p.  o9V  Lakes  act  as  regulating  rt^servoirs.  out  of  which  streams 
flow  with  little  change  in  volume:  thus  the  volume  of  Niagara  is 
almost  always  the  same.    Swamps  also  help  to  n^gulate  the  water 
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Fig.  tJO.  —  Awaii'i'fFtl]  in  :i  dry  suimim^r,  whrti  evni  i\w  iiiHlf  r^ainiiKl  !<iU|>]ily  was 
liniited  {ii  pai't  ^jf  tin"  wuUr  hiis  hi  tMi  led  miT  fnr  ii&i^  in  ii  uitll)* 


Fin.  iSL  —  TIk"  sniiie  as  Fig.  tiO  after  a  lieavy  rain. 


Fig.  tj'i.  —  A  riiiii -sculptured  earth 
coin  inn  in  tlii!  Tyrul  tjf  AiLStria. 
The  buwlder  which  v&ps  It  helps 
to  protect  the  clay  beneath. 


Fig*  t»r'i,  —  a  mm-sciilptnred  colnmn  in  a 
clay  cliff  on  the  shore  ol  Lake  On- 
tario^ ill  New  York. 


Fio.  6-1.  —  A  view  in  the  Hsiti  Lsiiids  of  Sontli  Dakota  where,  tta  far  as  one  caii 
see,  the  aarface  la  raiii-iieulptured. 
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supply.     Glaciers  regulate  the  flow  of  many  mountain  streams ; 
but  the  melting  in  summer  greatly  increases  their  volume. 

Summary.  —  Underground  water  gives  to  streams  a  steady  supply ; 
the  rains  and  melting  snows  increase  their  volume.  The  forest,  nature 
of  the  rain,  soils,  and  frost  influence  the  run  off.  Springs,  lakes, 
swamps,  and  glaciers  tend  to  regulate  the  volume  of  rivers. 

81.  Rain  Sculpturing.  —  The  surface  of  a  road  or  a  plowed  field 
is  often  gullied  by  the  washing  action  of  rains  and  rain-born 
rills.  The  material  removed  is  carried  on  toward  the  larger 
streams.  In  moist  countries  (Figs.  62,  63)  this  rain  sculpturing  is 
not  usually  so  noticeable  as  in  arid  regions  where  there  is  little 
vegetatiotl  to  protect  the  soil.  Loose  clayey  soils  are  deeply  gul- 
lied by  the  occasional  heavy  rains  of  arid  regions ;  but  there  is  so 
little  weathering  that  the  steep  slopes  are  not  greatly  rounded. 
Such  rain-sculptured  lands  are  known  as  Bad  Lands,  one  of  the 
largest  sections  being  in  South  Dakota  (Fig.  64).  They  are  unfit 
for  agriculture,  and  even  for  cattle  raising.  Where  the  forest  has 
been  cleared  for  centuries,  as  in  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  rain 
sculpturing  has  destroyed  much  farm  land. 

Summary.  —  In  arid  lands,  and  ivhere  the  forest  has  been  removed, 
the  land  is  sometimes  so  gullied  by  rain  sculpturing  as  to  unfit  it  for 
agriculture.     In  the  West  such  regions  are  known  as  Bad  Lands. 

32.  The  Rock  Load  of  Rivers.  —  To  the  mineral  load  which 
is  brought  in  solution  by  underground  water  (p.  39)  is  added 
some  which  the  river  water  dissolves  from  its  bed.  This 
dissolved  load  is  sometimes  very  noticeable,  as  when  river 
water  is  "  hard,"  or,  as  in  southwestern  United  States,  even 
salt  or  alkaline. 

Fragments  of  rock,  loosened  by  weathering  (Figs.  57,  66), 
or  washed  in  by  the  rain,  are  also  carried  by  rivers.  Water 
buoys  up  these  suspended  rock  fragments  so  that  they  lose 
about  one  third  of  their  weight.  A  current  moving  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  miles  an  hour,  that  is  about  half 
as  fast  as  a  man  walks,  will  transport  small  pebbles;  one 
moving  a  quarter  of  a  mile  an  hour  carries  only  clay.     In 
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mouiUain  torrents  bowlders  weig;hingliimdreds' 
of  pounds  are  swept  alone^ ;  but  only  sand  and 
clay  can  be  moved  over  level  lowlands*  ^M 

Tbef^e  roek  fragments  are  used  as  tools  of^ 
erosion.  Tbe  grbiding  of  pebbles  together 
rounds  tliem  and  gradually  wears  them  down 
to  sand  and  elay ;  and  the  river  Ijed  is  also 
worn  away,  or  eroded,  by  the  grinding  of  these 
fragments  against  it.  ^M 

The  load  which  rivers  bear  may  be  judged  froB^^ 
the  folluwing.  The  Mississippi  Kiv*^-  annually 
carries  to  the  sea  T,r)00,0Of),()<Hl  enhie  feet  of  sedi- 
ment. This  would  make  a  ]>rism  one  mile  square 
at  the  base  and  268  feet  hi*,di.  It  also  cai-ries 
2,850,l>00,000  eubie  feet  of  mineral  matter  in  solu- 
tion. Other  rivers  are  bearing  siiiiihir  loads. 
Frtun  this  it  is  evident  that  rivers  are  perform- 
ing a  great  task  of  removing  rock  waste  fi'om  the 
lauds. 

Summary.  —  Hfvers  bear  fjreat  loads  of  minerala 
in  sobtlton;  aho  rock  fragments  trliose  size  varies 
ivith  the  velocity  of  (he  currents.  These  are  uaed 
an  lofils  of  erofiion,  yf 

33.  Erosive  Work  of  Rivers.  —  Rivei  s  aiain 
lowering  tlie  land  by  rt'nn>ving  the  materials 
supplied  by  weathering  ainl  by  rain  wash. 
At  some  time  in  tlieir  liistory  most  of  them 
are  also  at  work  in  a  vigorous  attack  on 
their  channels,  This  work  is  both  chemical 
(corrosive)  and  meehanieul  (corrasive),  and  it 
results  in  tlie  formation  of  river  valleys. 

Streams  cut  their  banks  (Figs.  69,  70)  as 
well  as  their  beds.  This  lateral  cutting  causes 
the  valley  to  be  broader  than  the  river  itself 
(Figs.  65.  67).     This  is  especially  true  where 


Fio*  titj.  —  The  Uuiiiiisoii  Hiver,  Colora<if>.  Roek  frap:m«iits  from  ibe  ^Yitin  liavt* 
maile  a  trtliis,  vvkii-h,  sliding  Into  the  ris^er,  sujiiiljes  it  witli  toab  fur  work 
(st^tj  also  Fig.  57).  A  raihva}"  In  Hows  this  narroAv  vulkWt  one  iif  its  bridges 
being  seen  in  tlit*  diKtanet?.  To  i>ass  alon;^''  thin  gorge  it  has  to  wind  ahuiit, 
croEwiiig  tbe  stream  by  bridges  and  turmeiiujt;  tlie  rocks. 


;.  «;T,  —  A  iifiriDW  ^c>r|^<*  (Knlie'ld)  in  reiiti^al  New  Yink,  One  wall  of  n  ixtt 
huli^  is  si'i^n  ill  the  fcirf  f^ntLiiid  <m  tht*  Ifft.  TJie  strejuii  tcmrae  la  ln-re  ^^iiided 
hy  two  joint  phiiiL'ii  wliiuli  caust;  tiiy  smyotb,  straight  walls  between  Ti^likh 
the  water  is  flt>\viiig. 


Fkk  70.  —  I^teml  svvin^in^^  oi  a  stream  against  a  rlay  liank,  wUMi  m  o^'W.v&'i^  X» 
slide  iato  the  Htreaui.    In  this  way  the  valWy  is  \n2mg  \iT:o^4e\i<i4. 


Fig.  7L  —  Walkiiis  Glen  in  central  New  York.  A  email  stiGairi  is  euttiiig 
this  x*^r^e  rieeper.  It  is  a  Hiti'c<\sai{m  at  niphls  and  ftisf  iiil<*a,  at  ihi'  Imse  of 
which  pot  h<fles  art^  bpiii*^  cut  in  tliL^  shale.  One  fairly  large  pot  bole  appears 
in  the  near  foregrouud  ;  others  are  Reeti  farther  upstream. 
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the  river  swings  against  loose  material  which  slides  into  the 
stream  (Fig.  70). 

The  rate  of  valley  deepening  varies  greatly  according  to 
the  rock,  the  slope,  and  the  volume.  A  stream  naturally  cuts 
faster  in  soft  than  in  hard  rock ;  on  steep  slopes  than  on 
gentle  slopes ;  with  great  volume  than  with  small  volume. 
The  effect  of  difference  in  volume  may  be  seen  in  many 
streams,  which  at  ordinary  times  do  little  work  of  erosion, 
but  when  in  flood  become  powerful  erosive  agents  (Fig.  61). 

Since  sediment  supplies  rivers  with  cutting  tools,  this  also 
has  an  important  effect  on  river  erosion.  When  there  is  little 
sediment,  erosion  is  greatly  reduced.  For  example,  Niagara 
River  emerges  from  Lake  Erie  as  clear  water,  the  sediment 
having  been  deposited  in  the  lake.  Therefore,  down  to  the 
Falls,  the  river  has  been  able  to  do  very  little  toward  cutting 
a  valley  (Fig.  483).  Tlie  Colorado  River,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  a  heavy  load  of  sediment,  has  cut  an  enormous  canyon 
(Figs.  1,  477),  which  it  is  still  rapidly  deepening. 

Other  rivers,  like  the  lower  Mississippi,  have  more  sedi- 
ment than  they  can  carry,  and  must  deposit  some  of  it,  build- 
ing up  their  beds.  Rivers  that  are  deepening  their  valleys 
are  said  to  be  degrading  (Fig.  71),  those  that  are  building 
up  their  beds  are  aggrading  their  valleys  (Fig.  112). 

Joint  planes  also  influence  the  rate  of  erosion,  and  sometimes 
direct  the  course  of  a  stream  (Fig.  67).  Ice  (Fig.  68)  is  like- 
wise of  importance.  In  winter  it  diminishes  the  supply  of  water ; 
but  in  spring  its  melting  adds  to  the  floods;  and  it  pries  and 
breaks  off  fragments  of  the  rock  and  carries  them  along. 

Summary.  —  Rivers  cut  vertically  on  their  beds,  and  laterally  at 
their  hanks,  the  rate  varying  with  the  rock,  slope,  volvine,  and  sediment 
supply.  Some  rivers  are  aggrading,  others  degrading  their  valleys. 
Joint  planes  and  ice  also  influence  river  work, 

34.  Waterfalls.  —  When  a  stream  is  degrading  its  bed,  con- 
ditions are  often  discovered  which  cause  the  formation  of 
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rapids  and  falls.  Most  eommonly  ifc  is  a  difference  in  hard- J 
ness  of  the  tstrata.  Soft  rocks  are  cut  more  rapidly  than  Jianl^j 
and  therefore  rapidis  and  falls  occur  where  a  degratlingj 
stream  flows  from  a  hard  to  a  soft  layer.  Such  falls  are 
very  common  in  regions  of  horizontal  strata,  where  hard 
layers  (Fig.  T2)  retard  erosion  while  weaker  layers  beneath 
are  removed.  This  undermines  the  hard  layer,  and  when  a 
piece  breaks  off,  the  fall  retreats  npstream  (Fig.  75),  alwaj^s 
being  located  on  the  steep  edge  of  the  hard  stratum  (Fig, 
74),  There  are  thousands  of  illustrations  of  this^  of  which 
Niagara,  located  on  a  hard  layer  of  limestone  (Fig.  482),  is 
the  largest  and  best. 

Falls  and  rapids  cause  streams  to  concentrate  their  energy  in 
spots.  This  is  well  il  hist  rated  by  Niagara,  where  the  falling 
watar  has  excavated  a  deep  hole  at  the  base  of  the  fall.  Similar 
holes,  called  pot  holes  (Figs.  67,  Tl,  73),  are  common  in  streams  that 
are  degrading  their  beds.  They  are  enlarged  and  deepened  by 
the  whirl  of  water,  which  carries  pebbles  about  with  it.  Pot-hole 
work  is  an  imiiortaot  factor  in  the  excavation  of  valleys. 

Waterfalls  and  rapids  are  of  great  ioiportauce  in  sujiplying 
power,  the  water  being  led  through  canals  or  pipes  and  allowed 
to  fall  upon  a  wheel  which  turns  machinery.  Kow  that  eleo- 
trieity  is  used  for  power,  falls  are  of  value  even  in  sparsely 
settled  regions.  Niagara  Falls  power,  transiidtted  by  wire,  lights 
and  rums  the  cars  of  Buffalo;  falls  in  the  Alps  and  Sierra  Nevada 
supply  electric  power  for  places  miles  away. 

Summary.  —  FaJh  and  rapids^  of  use  for  water  poimr^  are  common 
where  a  degraditHf  stream  flows  from  a  hard  to  a  soft  stratuirij  as  at 
Niagara.     Pot  holes  are  ex€ava>ted  by  the  falthuj  water. 


LIFE    HISTORY   OF   A   RIVER    VALLEY 

A  river  valley,  like  an  animal  or  plant,  changes  as  it  grows 
older.  To  understand  these  changes,  or  the  life  history  of 
a  river,  it  seems  best  to  start  with  simple  conditions  —  a 
plain  of   moderate  elevation,  with  nearly  horizontal  strata, 


FiQ.  74, —Two  diagrams  to  illiiatrate  the  history  of  a  waterfall.  In  ihe 
left  band  figure  a  hani  stratum  (the  darkest)  has  a  waterfall  (W)  over  its 
edge.  As  tht^  fallitis:  water  nndermiiies  this  hard  iitratuiii  the  fall  re- 
treats upstream,  always  beliitj  loeiited  on  the  liai>l  layer.  A  I,  a  later 
staj^e,  Hiert  fore,  (ri^ht  hand  ti^ure)  the  fall  is  farther  upfitreani :  and  falls 
are  also  present  nn  the  same  layer  in  two  trihntaries.  The  stream  ero- 
sion lias  forjned  a  deep  gorge  below  the  fall,  as  in  the  ease  tA  Niagara. 


Ft«.  75.  —  Tauglutn  iimk  FsiMs  iilmit  Ithaca,  New  York ,  230  feet  high.  The  an^^les 
aad  smooth  rock  faeeH  near  the  upper  pari,  ami  the  aii^k'  in  the  crest  of  tlie 
fall,  are  ciiuwd  by  j«iiit  pkines.  A  few  year?*  ago  a  iiage  block  fell  from  the 
crest  of  ihe  fallt  Ijivitivj  its  present  shape  ;  before  that,  the  erest  of  the  fall 
prctjeetecl  ilownstr<?aiii. 
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and  a  moist  climate.  Later  study  will  show  that  many  rivers 
depart  from  such  an  ideally  simple  condition  ;  but  these 
variations  will  be  better  understood  if  we  first  study  a 
simple  case.  Such  a  study  will  reveal  some  important  laws 
of  valley  formation. 

35.  Young  Stream  Valleys.  —  On  such  a  plain  as  that 
just  described  the  drainage  is  at  first  somewhat  indefinite. 
Water  fills  the  de- 
pressions in  the 
plain,  forming  shal- 
low lakes;  and  large 
expanses  of  the  level 
plain  form  flat- 
topped  divides, 
often  swampy,  be- 
cause there  has  not 
been  time  enough 
for  many  tributaries 
to  develop.  Wher- 
ever water  runs  off, 

it  flows  in  consequence  of  the  natural  slope,  or  has  a  conse- 
quent course.  Florida  (Figs.  78,  79)  has  such  a  condition  of 
drainage. 

The  consequent  streams  quickly  cut  into  the  plain,  forming 
narrow,  steep-sided  valleys  (Fig.  76).  As  they  degrade  along 
their  beds  they  discover  differences  in  hardness  of  the  strata, 
and  therefore  develop  falls  (Fig.  74)  and  rapids.  At  the  same 
time  weathering  and  meandering  slightly  widen  the  valley. 

There  is  a  limit  below  which  no  part  of  a  stream  may 
deepen  its  bed,  and  this  is  called  its  base  level  (Fig.  81).  The 
sea  is  the  permanent  base  level,  and  the  down-cutting  of  every 
stream  that  enters  the  sea  is  arrested  by  it.  Lakes  act  as 
temporary  base  levels;  but  their  effect  does  not  last  long, 
because  the  sediment  that  the  streams  bring,  quickly  fills  and 
destroys  them  (p.  164). 


Fig.  76.  ^  a  young  stream  valley  on  a  plain.  It  has 
not  yet  reached  base  level ;  the  divides  are  flat- 
topped  ;  there  are  few  tributaries ;  and  lakes  still 
exist. 
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While  the  lakes  are  being  filled  and  the  vallej's  deepened, 
tributaries  are  developing.  Little  by  little  the  tribntary 
et reams  gnaw  their  way  back  from  the  main  8tre!im,  nari^ow- 
ing  the  flat-tojjped  divides  and  in  time  draining  the  level, 
swampy  areas. 

A  stream  with  these  characteriaties™  steep-aided  valleys, 
waterfalls,  lakes,  illy  defined  divides,  and  tributaries  tudy 
partly  developed  — is  a  iyoww^<?  stream.  It  has  not  had  long 
to  work,  and  conseqoently  its  valley  is  not  thoroughly 
developed  ;  it  is  still  growing.  A  young  stream  is  better 
developed  in  its  lower  portion  than  above,  as  a  young  tree 
has  a  thick,  strong  trunk  ajid  delicate,  growing  branches. 
The  Niagara  Gorge  (Fig.  483)  and  Colorado  Canyon  (Fig. 
1)  are  good  examples  of  young  stream  valleys  (see  also 
Figs.  77,  80) ;  but  no  lakes  remain  in  the  course  of  the 
Colorado. 

Although  sach  valleys  are  young,  the  time  required  to  perform 
even  this  mueli  work  is  long  measured  in  years.  A  liv^er  may  have 
been  working  for  *^00()  or  even  ijOjOOO  years,  and  yet  have  a  valley 
with  the  charLMrteristics  of  youth.  As  in  the  rase  of  plants,  some 
of  wlncli  grow  old  in  a  fe\v  diiys  while  others  refpiire  weeks  or 
even  years,  so  in  river  valleys  there  is  a  great  difference^  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  in  the  time  required  to  pass  the  stage  of  youth. 
Yet  in  all  cases  the  features  of  youth  are  so  distinct  that  a  young 
valley  is  hardly  more  difficult  to  distinguish  than  a  young  plant. 

Summary.  —  A  yomtg  river  i^i  one  that  has  not  hctd  a  long  time 
for  developmenL  It^  therefore,  has  a  Hteej'hHided  vallerf,  few  tributor 
rles,  indefinite  divides^  aud^  if  conditions  favor,  tvaterfidh  and  lajces, 
Tlie  term  ^^yonth  ''  does  not  refer  to  years,  but,  as  in  plants ^  to  form. 

36.  The  Grade  of  a  Stream. — The  lowest  grade  to  which 
a  stream  can  cut  its  channel  is  one  down  which  it  is  just  able 
to  carry  its  sediment  load.  The  grade  line  is  a  curve,  reach- 
ing base  level  at  the  river  mcnith  and  rising  rapidly  near  the 
divide  (Fig.  81).  All  streams  that  have  not  reached  grade 
are  working  toward  it,  and  young  streams,  which  have  a 


FjLr.  7H.  —  Map  of  !i  part  of  the  Florida  plain  where  the  swamps  (indit^ated  by  ♦j*.) 
and  lakpH  have  not  yet  been  drained  hy  the  yoiiDg  streams  (see  Tig^VJ),  The 
lioes  a.Te.v-imtou.T  lines.  The  iiieaninji?  of  these  is  explained  in  Appendix  I,  (Part 
jOl  Gitjraj  ^lak.,  Tapographic  Sheet,  U*  S.  Geological  Survey.) 


^■■^ . ,. :vmmm<^;^;-^^^^^^ 

Fig-  81.  —  Diagram  to  illustrate  the  meauiug  of  grade  and  lia&e  leveL 
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steeper  slope  than  necessary,  are  actively  degrading  their  beds 
toward  grade.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  a  stream  has 
too  gentle  a  grade  to  move  its  sediment  load  over.  Then, 
to  secure  a  steeper  grade,  deposit  is  made.  Most  streams  on 
broad  floodplains  are  thus  aggrading  their  valleys. 

Summary. — The  grade  of  a  stream  is  the  lowest  slope  over  which 
the  water  can  move  its  sediment  load.  Young  streams  are  degrading 
their  valleys  toward  this  grade;  htit  many  streams  are  engaged  in 
aggrading  their  course  to  secure  a  steeper  grade. 

37.  Mature  Valleys.  —  When  grade  is  reached  by  a  river, 
further  down-cutting  ceases  ;  but  weathering  of  the  valley 
sides  continues. 
This  slowly  broad- 
ens the  valley, 
wearing  the  sides 
back  and  making 
the  slopes  less  steep 

y^l?'  QQ     Q/^     Qa\  Fig.  83.  —  To  illustrate  the  broadening  of  valleys 

(^l^lgS.    Od,   00,   »D^.  from  youth  to  old  age. 

The  broadening  of 

the  valley  is  first  accomplished  near  the  mouth  ;  but  it 
slowly  extends  upstream.  Young  streams  exist  for  a  long 
time  among  the  headwaters,  as  young  twigs  appear  on  the 
outer  branches  of  even  an  old  tree. 

In  a  mature  stream,  grade  has  been  reached  throughout 
most  of  its  course,  and  any  lakes  that  may  have  existed  have 
long  since  been  filled.  Nor  can  there  be  waterfalls,  because 
the  graded  stream  is  no  longer  cutting  into  the  rock. 

Tributaries  have  developed  in  such  numbers  that  the  di- 
vides have  become  well  defined,  and  all  water  that  falls  on 
the  land  finds  slopes  ready  for  it  to  flow  down  (Fig.  82). 
Again  the  comparison  may  be  made  to  a  tree,  which  at  first 
has  a  trunk  and  few  branches,  but,  as  it  grows  older,  develops 
an  increasing  number  of  minor  branches  and  twigs. 

By  the  development  of  so  many  tributaries  the  number  of 
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Fig.  84.  — To  illustrate  the  increase  in  slopes 
as  valleys  broaden.  The  line  .4  ^1,  iJrawn 
on  the  ifnel  Kurface  of  a  young  plain, 
gradually  lengthens  to  B  B  bs  the  val- 
ley u  broadf-D  to  maturity. 


slopes  and  the  amount  of  surface  exposed  to  weathering  are 
greatly  increased  (Fig.  84).  These  increasing  slopes  may 
supply  so  much  sediment  to  the  main  streams  that  they 
cannot  carry  it  all  to  the  sea.  They  then  begin  to  aggrade 
their  courses  to  establish  a  steeper  grade  down  which  to 

carry  the  sediment.  In 
doing  this  they  build 
floodplains  (p.  61). 

Summary.—^  valley 
icith  modetxitdy  sloping 
sides ^  a  fairly  well  e^ah' 
lished  grade^  no  lakes 
waterfalls  or  rajndSj  well- 
dejined  divide.%  vvmerous 
trib n tarieSf  a  nd  Jlttod^ila  ins 
171  iis  lower  ^portion  is 
7naiure. 

38.  Old  Valleys*  ^ — ^Aa  valleys  grow  older,  the  slopes  become 
more  and  more  gentle  (Fig.  S3)  until  the  surface  is  retlueed  abnost 
to  sea  level.  An  old  land  surface^  reduced  to  the  coudition  of  a 
low,  rolling  siirfa<^e,  is  called  a  jjene^^ain  (almost  plain). 

Many  parts  of  the  continents  are  ancient  enough  to  have  become 
peneplains;  but  there  are  numerous  accidents  which  commonly 
interfere  with  this  result.  Of  these  accidents  the  most  important 
are  uplifts  of  the  land,  which  continually  give  to  streams  new 
tasks  to  perform.  Tliereforej  iew  valleys  have  passed  the  stage 
of  maturity. 

Summary,  —  Old  volleys  are  so  broad  that  the  surfat'e  is  reduced 
ahiiost  to  a  plain,  or  to  u  pe}}ephmi,'  bfd  ttplij^  of  the  land  i.s  ao  fre- 
quent that  few  regions  ham  reached  this  coftdition. 

39.  Importance  of  Valley  Form.  —  Young  valleys  encourage 
some  of  man's  activities  and  interfere  with  others.  The 
walerfalls  furnish  power;  ant1  the  lakes  are  valuable  for  navi- 
gation, for  their  influence  on  the  climate  of  neighboring  land, 
and  as  sources  of  food-fish  and  ice.     On  the  other  hand,  land 
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Fig.  8,1  ^Railway  c.'ro3^!ii»;'  ih*'  A|i]>n]urlii;i]is  iilmij^j  one  of  ihe  Tmrnm%  winriing 
mountain  vaUeys*  ho  Met^p  tiiEit  Hit'  fonst  lia«  iiyt  been  reiuoved.  This 
vallejr  liaa  tlie  ftum  of  late  yontb,  or  early  ujaturity. 


Fig,  8<>. '-Tlie  Conneetirat,  a^  IVortlianipton,  Mnss. ;  a  broa^l,  niatiire  valley, 
with  ^eatly  wlupiag  sides,  doltetl  with  farms. 


V^ 


Fig.  IS7. —  A]i  umler^round   I'jvrr  in   ]  luwr's  ('avr,  Nrw  Vi»rk  irtJpyri^lit  1.S81I, 
by  S.  It.  Sioddrui,  Gleiis  Falls,  N.Y.). 


Fio.  HS,  —  Spring  wkcre  water  pours  out  from  n  UuusUnie  v\\\ .  rrj  m  Iowa. 
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cut  by  young  valleys  is  difficult  to  cross,  the  valley  bottoms 
furnish  poor  grades  for  roads  and  railways  (Figs.  57,  66,  71, 
77),  and  much  of  the  country  is  unfitted  for  agriculture. 

In  contrast  to  young  valleys,  mature  valleys  are  the  seats 
of  agriculture,  and  their  fertile  floodplains  are  among  the 
best  farm  lands  of  the  world.  Travel  across  country  is  easy, 
and  the  river  valleys  are  important  highways  (Figs.  85,  86). 
Even  the  rivers  themselves,  if  large,  have  such  a  gentle  grade 
that  they  are  navigable.  Thus,  flourishing  farms  and  thriv- 
ing towns  and  cities  line  the  river  banks  and  dot  the  slopes  of 
mature  valleys.  This  is  well  illustrated  along  the  Mississippi 
valley,  which  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  young  Colorado 
valley  (Fig.  1). 

Summary.  —  Young  valleys  are  unfavorable  for  occupation  ;  hut 
mature  valleys  are  adapted  to  agriculture  and  dense  settlement. 

40.  Springs  and  Underground  Channels.  —  Where  condi- 
tions are  specially  favorable,  underground  water  (p.  39)  is 
led  back  to  the  surface,  appearing  as  a  spring.  Sometimes 
it  comes  out  along  a  porous,  sandy  layer,  sometimes  along  a 
joint  plane.  There  are  many  springs  along  rivers  ;  but  they 
occur  also  on  hillsides  and,  in  fact,  wherever  favorable  con- 
ditions direct  underground  water  to  the  surface. 

Some  large  and  permanent  springs  rise  from  deep  in  the 
ground  through  fault  planes,  often  bringing  heated  water  to 
the  surface.  Such  springs  often  have  so  much  mineral  in 
solution  that  they  are  known  as  mineral  springs,  and  have 
important  medicinal  properties.  The  Hot  Springs  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  the  mineral  springs  of  Saratoga,  Carlsbad,  and 
Vichy,  are  examples  of  such  springs. 

Water  percolating  through  soluble  rock,  like  limestone,  dis- 
solves the  rock  along  joint  planes  and  bedding  planes.  This 
often  results  in  the  formation  of  long,  irregular  underground 
valleys,  or  caverns,  like  that  of  Mammoth  Cave,  Ky.  In  such 
a  country  much  of  the  drainage  is  underground  (Fig.  87). 
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There  are  large  surface  streams  witli  few  tributaries,  the 
chief  water  aupply  coining  from  the  springs  (Fig.  88j  that 
bring  the  cavern  water  to  the  surface. 

Entering  such  a  cavern,  one  passes  throns:h  a  maze  of  darkj 
irregular  passages,  in  winch  it  is  easy  tu  lose  oneself.  From  the 
roof  hang  staiaclUes  (Figs.  87,  91)  of  carhonate  of  lime,  which  the 
water  dissolved  in  its  passage  tlnough  the  limestone  rock  and 
deposited  on  emerging  into  the  cavern*  In  form  thej  resemble 
icicles.  Stalagmites  (Fig*  91)  are  built  up  from  the  cavern  floor 
by  the  dripping  water^  as  ice  columns  are  formed  under  a  spoilt. 


Fig.  89.  —  To  illonitrate  the  foniiation  of  limestouB  caves.  Water  entering  the 
aink  holes  has  htrmed  great  vertical  eavitiea,  and  also  liorizontal  caverns 
througli  which  it  flows,  eraer;^iiig  in  the  farm  of  springs  near  the  Diitural 
bridge  on  the  right. 

Often  the  stalactites  and  stalagmites  loiite  t-o  form  cohimns 
(Fig.  01),  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  Luray  Cave,  they  assume  weird 
and  even  heautiful  forms. 

The  surface  of  a  limestone  country  is  pitted  with  saucer-shaped 
depressions,  known  as  sink  holes  (Fig.  90).  Through  these  the 
water  drains  into  the  ground,  though  sometimes  the  entrance  into 
the  ground  i.H  clogged^  changing  the  sink  hole  to  a  pond.  These 
sink  holes  are  caused  by  settling  of  the  ground,  due  to  solution  of 
the  rock  beneath  (Fig.  89). 

Weathering,  lowering  the  surface,  slowly  wears  awaj  the  cav- 
ern roofs.  Sometimes  only  a  small  part  of  the  roof  is  left,  span- 
ning the  valley  as  a  natnral  bridge  (Fig.  92). 

SummsLTj.  —  Springs  occur  tvhere  conditions  direct  underground 
ivater  to  the  surf  ace,  for  examjile,  a  porous  luj/er,  a  joint  lylane, 
fault  plain  (manif  hot  or  mivfral  .9pri}}gti)^  or  a  eavern  outlet.  Cav- 
erns occur  ivhcre  imderg round  water  dinsolves  2)assagewaifs  through 
soluble  rock  like  limestotie.     The  ivater  enters  the  gwund  through 


-i 


Fit; 


SL'.  —  Naiiira!  Bridfjte,  Virginia.    Tliis  bii«l>,v  is  3i  pmt  of  an  .tlJ  lavt^ru 
rijof^  the  remaincler  haviiig^  been  removed  by  weathering. 


Fia.  tH,  —  A  j^mall  <px-bu\v  ciirvi-  in  a  iin-iielcnv  Ipnjuk.  A  inil-ufT  hiis  been 
start c*d,  luit  brush  was  put  in  to  stop  it  from  wiitiniimg.  (L,  O.  Towne, 
Haverhill,  J[a,s?A.,  FlKito^ra[>her.) 


with  the  cttt-t>(f  completed  in  spite  of  the 

I  J,.  (J.  iouiti',  Haverhill,  Mass,,  Fhutop^rapher.) 
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sink  holeSf  jxisses  ctJong  an  undenj round  course^  and  emergm  as 
a  ^printj.  It  dejtoMta  stalacliies,  stalagmUeHj  and  cohmms  in  the 
caverns. 

41.  River  Floodplaiiis.  — Streams  are  often  bordered  by 
level  xjlniurf,  built  of  iiedinieiit  wliieb  tliey  bave  brouL^lit, 
Even  a  mountain 
tuiTent^  tbat  is  de-  I 
grading  its  bed, 
ui ay  h a v e  n a r r o w 
patcbes  of  sucli 
deposits  on  one  or 
Ixttb  sides.  Rivers 
that  are  aggrading 
their  eourses  are 
always  bordered 
by    such     alluvial 


Fiti,  Wy,  —  Cduadmn  river,  Okluhoma,  ThroiiiLjh  this 
lloodplaiii  Oie  river  sweeps  in  great  curves  lie- 
tweeii  biufTH  wliirli  are  seen  in  the  foregroimd 
and  in  the  far  distance. 


plains,  or  flood- 

platns.     Tbey  are 

usually  bordered 

bybl!illt's(Figs.  96, 

97,  102),  against  which  the  river  cuts  as  it  swings  over  the 

Hoodplain»     Tliese,  being  higher  and  drier  than  the  llnydplaiu, 

are  often  seleeted  as  the  sites  for  towns  and  eities,  us  in  the 

case  of  Vickslnirg  on  the  Mississippi. 

Broad  floodfdains  are  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  more 
sediment  than  can  be  carried  down  the  grade.  Tliereftu-e 
some  must  be  deposited.  When  sucli  rivers  rise  and  over- 
flow their  banks,  they  sul>merge  the  neighboring  lowland 
(Figs.  93,  99),  and,  witli  eacli  flood,  deposit  a  layer  of  setli- 
nient,  as  mud  is  depositetl  on  a  sidewalk  when  the  gutter 
overflows.  This  slowly  raises  the  level  of  the  floodplain; 
and,  since  it  is  being  built  by  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  its 
surface  is  made  faii'ly  level. 

Many  broad  flood [dains,  like  that  of  the  Mississippi  (p.  827), 
are  very  fertile ;  and  frequent  overflow^  by  bringing  new  soil, 
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helps  to  keep  them  so.  Their  levelness  and  dampness  further 
fit  them  for  agriculture.  In  many  arid  regions  the  river 
water  is  led  out  over  the  floodplaius  for  the  purpose  of  irri* 
gation,  and  in  some  arid  regious,  as  along  the  Nile,  the  over- 
flows themselves  take  the  place  of  rainfall. 

A  floodplain  is  usually  highest  near  the  river*  because  this 
part  is  most  frequently  reached  by  floods.  This  higher  portion 
is  known  as  the  natural  levee.  On  it  are  farms,  towns,  and  cities ; 
for  example,  New  Orleans  j  but  behind  it  is  a  low,  swampy  tract, 
too  wet  for  habitation.     At  >Jew  Orleans,  the  natural  levee  is 

only  a  few  feet  above  the  river 


level  and  the  swamp.  To  pro- 
tect the  towns  and  farms 
from  overflow,  men  build  still 
Iiigher  embankments,  or  iei'eeSy 
which  serve  to  hold  back  many 
of  the  floods.  When,  however, 
a  great  flood  breaks  through 
the  levee,  vast  areas  are  inun- 
dated, property  is  destroyed, 
and  lives  lost.  Along  the 
Mississippi,  such  a  break  is 
known  as  a  rreva,s.w. 

No  river  flows  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line.  On  the  con- 
trary, irregularities  in  the  bed, 
and  other  causes,  turn  the  cnr- 
rent  toward  one  side,  and  cause 
the  stream  to  cut  first  at  one 
bank,  then  at  the  other  (Figs. 
70,  102).  This  starts  a  curv- 
ing or  swinging  of  the  river, 
known  as  a  meander  (Fig.  97), 
named  after  a  river  in  Asia  Minor  (Fig.  345)  whose  lower  course 
is  very  meandering.  Flood  plains  are  peculiarly  favorable  to 
the  development  of  meanders  because  of  the  low,  level  land  and 
the  loose  sediment,  which  is  easily  moved  by  the  water.     While 


Fio>  U7,  —  To  show  by  arrows  how,  in 
m^iiiders,  li  river rurrent  cuts  against 
one  baok  and  deposits  on  tlit^  other. 
Tht'  bluffs  are  .showTi  on  the  two  side.** 
ol  the  floodplain. 


1 


Fi(3,  m),  —  The  Ohio  River  in  flaod  near  Purltprsli^irif,  Wt-st  Vi\.    Ni>tioe  that 
the  water  rises  to  the  tirst-situry  wiiiduwa. 


UK),  —  Ah  ii1p;iu<IoiumL  iix-hovv  curve  iit 
tht'  I  'niniertii'iit  V  rillcy  near  NortUamiv 
M,«>isai'huHe((s. 


rut  by  a  ih^i^radin^  stream  in 
llie  Andes  of  Peru, 
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Fig.  102.  —  The  .Missouri,  a  meandering  river  bonleretl 
by  floodplain,  and  cutting  at  the  base  of  its  bluffs, 
wherever  the  current  swings  against  them. 


the  stream  cuts  on  one  bank  it  deposits  sediment  on  the  other 
(Figs.  97,  102),  and  thus  forms  a  broad,  sweeping  curve  known 
as  the  oQD-bow  curve  (Fig.  98).  The  curves  vary  in  size  with  the 
volume  of  the  river  (Figs.  93, 98),  being  in  the  Mississippi  fully  five 
miles  in  diameter. 
As  the  meandering 
continues  it  often 
happens  that  the 
stream  cuts  across 
the  neck  of  a  curve 
and  abandons  it 
(Figs.  94, 95).  The 
lake  thus  formed  is 
called  an  ox-bow 
cut-off  (Fig.  100). 
Floodplains  have 
many  such  aban- 
doned meanders  in 
all  stages  of  de- 
struction by  filling.  On  the  Mississippi  floodplain  there  are 
places  where  the  river  course  has  been  shortened  fifteen  miles  by 
a  single  cut-off. 

Summary.  —  Large  floodplains  are  level  tracts  of  fertile  alluvial 
land  bordering  rivers.  Tliey  are  built  during  floods  by  the  deposit 
of  sedimenty  and  are  usually  bordered  by  bluffs  cut  by  the  river. 
They  are  highest  near  the  river,  at  the  natural  levee,  on  which  artifi- 
cial levees  are  built.  Over  the  floodplain  the  river  swings  in  meander 
curves,  sometimes  abandoning  them,  forming  ox-bow  cut-offs. 

42.  River  Terraces. — The  swinging  of  a  river  causes  it  to  be 
first  on  one  side  of  its  valley,  then  on  the  other.  If  it  is  degrading, 
it  cuts  downward,  now  in  one  place,  now  in  another.  This  leaves 
terraces,  or  narrow,  flat-topped  strips,  each  faced  by  a  steep  slope 
on  the  side  toward  the  stream  (Figs.  101,  103). 

If  an  uplift  elevates  a  floodplain  so  that  the  river  cuts  down  into 
it,  a  series  of  very  perfect  terraces  is  carved  in  the  soft  floodplain 
deposits.  During  the  removal  of  any  other  kind  of  soft  deposits, 
such  as  glacial  and  lake  deposits,  rivers  also  carve  perfect  terraces. 
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River  terraces  are  often  excellent  farm  land.    The  soil  is  goorl ; 
they  are  well  drained ;  tlie  surface  is  level ;  and,  in  arid  countries, 


UffiH*  t  roii^*i/ 


^ 


Fio.  103.  —  Tliree  stages  of  a  degmditiff  river,  to  iUustrate  the  formation  of 
terractiS.    EM^scribe  these. 

irrigation  ditches  are  easily  led  over  their  tops.     Some  of  the 
best  fai'iu  land  in  the  Conoecticut  valley  is  terrace  land. 

Summary.  —  Rimr  terraces  are  flat-topped  atrtps  of  kmd  icith 
steepi  front  J  bordering  rivers.  They  are  formed  dnring  the  removal 
of  ^miterkdSf  especially  soft  materials,  by  a  degrading  stream* 

43,    Deltas.  ^  On  eutering  the  sea  or  a  lake,  a  river  finds 

its  current  suddenly  cheeked. 
Some  of  its  sediment  is  re- 
moved by  waves  and  cur- 
rents, Imt  much  is  deposited 
in  the  quiet  water  near  its 
mouth,  building  up  land. 
To  this  land  the  name  delta 
is  applied,  because  of  the 
resemblance  to  the  Greek 
letter  delta  (A),  as  seen  in 
the  Nile  (Fig.  104). 

Deltas  have  the  triangular 
shape  because  a  single  chan* 
nel  will  not  carry  all  the 
waterovertheir  level  surface. 
For  this  reason  the  river 
divides  into  channels,  or  dis- 
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flOLt  OF    MHIi_ 


Fio.  105.  —  The  Mississippi  Delta. 


tributarieB  (Pigs.  104-106), 

which    spread    apart    and 

enter  the   sea  by  separate 

mouths.    The  delta  surface, 

though   very   level,   has    a 

gentle   grade   down   which 

the  river  water  can  flow. 
Deltas    are   absent   from 

many  coasts;  for  example, 

northeastern   America    and 

northwestern  Europe.    This 

is  because   there   has  been 

such  recent  sinking  of  the 

land  that  there  has  not  yet 

been  time  enough  to  build 

deltas.     It  is  where  the  sea 

bottom  is  remaining  at  one  level,  or  slowly  rising,  that  deltas 

are  most  common.  They  are 
more  easily  built  where  the 
water  is  shallow  than  where 
it  is  deep,  and  this  is  one 
reason  why  they  are  so  com- 
mon in  lakes  (Figs.  107,  297). 
Absence  of  tides  and  large 
waves  is  another  reason  for 
so  many  deltas  in  lakes. 

Rivers  meander  on  deltas, 
as  on  floodplains.  Indeed, 
deltas  are  so  like  floodplains 
that,  as  they  grow  outward, 
their  upper  parts  are  com- 
monly called  floodplains. 
They  make  excellent  farm 
land,  and  a  large  percentage 

of  the  human  race  is  now  living  on  deltas  and  floodplains. 


Fig.  106.  —The  Orinoco  delta.  Notice 
its  triangular  form  between  the 
cater  distributaries. 
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The  densest  poijulation  of  China  and  India  is  centered  on 
the  deltas  and  floodphiins  of  the  great  rivers,  and  a  large 
part  of  HoUand  is  on  the  delta  of  the  Rhine.  The  low 
ground,  and  the  danger  of  floods  from  sea  and  river,  make 
living  in  such  situations  dangerous.  Millions  of  people  in 
India  and  China  have  been  drowned  during  floods ;  but  the 
other  attractions  are  so  great  that  these  river-made  plains 
are  densely  settled. 

Summary.  —  Deltas  are  lerel  plains,  hnilt  vp  by  the  deposit  of  sedi- 
ment at  river  mouths;  they  are  commonhj  triangular  in  shape  be- 
cause crossed  by  branching  distributaries.  They  are  especially  weU 
developed  in  lakes  and  other  places  ichere  the  tvater  is  shallow^  the 
bottom  not  sinkingy  and  waves  and  currents  not  strong.  Like  flood- 
plains,  they  form  excellent  farm  land,  and  are  densely  settled* 

45.  Alluvial  Fans. — A  streuui  flowing  from  a  steep  to  a 
more  gentle  slope  has  its  velocity  checked.  If  it  has  mach 
sediment,  some  may  be  deposited  where  the  slope  changes 
(Fig.  109).  Such  a  deposit  is  called  a  cone  delta^  or  aUuvial 
fan.  Some  are  small,  with  steep  slopes  (Fig.  108)  ;  in  fact, 
they  may  be  seen  forming  at  the  base  of  clay  banks  after  a 
rain  ;  and  some  are  very  large  and  fairly  level,  covering 
areas  of  thousands  of  square  miles.  They  resemble  deltas 
in  their  triangular  outlines,  and  some  of  the  larger  ones  are 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  deltas  (Fig.  110). 

As  in  a  delta,  the  water  flows  over  an  alluvial   fan,   in 
numerous  sliifting  distributaries  (Figs.  108,  110,  111).     As  ' 
soon  as  one  channel  becomes  too  high,  it  is  abandoned  and 
a  lower  portion  of  the  fan  is  built  up.     Thus  the  fan  is  built 
up  regularly,  because  all  j)arts  of  it  are  reached  by  the  water. 

Mountainous  arid  lands  are  especially  favorable  to  the  formation 
of  alluvial  fans,  because  there  are  many  steep  slopes,  much  sedi- 
ment, and  usually  a  small  amount  of  water.  At  times  there  are 
heavy  floods,  bringing  much  sediment ;  but  at  other  periods  the 
water  disappears  by  evaporation  or  by  sinking  into  the  gravel. 
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Fio.  IDS.  — Twt)  ftlltivial  fiiiiN  being  built  (*t  gravel  dri»pped  at  the  eml  of 
ahiiees  in  tbt*  pnnT^Hfl  ot  wiiHh'mp'  gn!<l  from  tlie^mvels.  Notk*e  the  riutiipr- 
ous  bruiM'liLvH  of  t\w  Ntioiuii  0]i  the  fartht-r  fan.  Tlitfse  are  so  rapidly  deiMJsiU 
in^  iiiui  biiiieiing  up  (Ih-  ftiii  that  tbey  must  fretjueiitly  duiiige  iKisitlousi. 
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Fm.   l()l>.  —  All  alluvial   fan  at  CliaaicHiix  in  llie  Alps^  baill  at  the  uiouiitam 
base  by  turreius  bringing  materials  frum  the  steep  mouataiu  slopes. 
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Alluvial  fans  sometimes  grow  out  across  a  valley,  damming  the 
main  stream  and  forming  a  lake  (Fig.  113).  Tulare  Lake  in 
California  (Fig.  114),  for  example,  is  caused  by  the  low  alluvial 
fan  of  King  River,  which  descends  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the 
plain  of  the  valley 
of  California. 

Large  alluvial 
fans  are  excellent 
farming  land.  In 
arid  regions,  like 
western  United 
States,  they  are 
often  irrigated  be- 
cause (1)  the  soil  is 
good;  (2)  there  is  a 
supply  of  water  at 
the  upper  part  of  the 
fan ;  and  (3)  there  is 
a  good  grade  down 
which  to  lead  the 
water.  The  large, 
delta-like  alluvial 
fan  at  the  mouth  of 
the    Hoangho   of 

China  (Fig.  110)  is  the  seat  of  a  dense  agricultural  population. 
The  frequent  shif tings  of  the  river  over  this  fan  have  caused  enor- 
mous loss  of  life  by  drowning,  and  by  the  famines  that  have  resulted 
from  the  destruction  of  crops.  Even  in  a  single  flood  over  a  mil- 
lion people  have  been  killed.  The  Hoangho  has  even  been  used 
as  a  weapon  of  war,  being  tuj*ned  out  of  its  course  to  prevent  an 
invading  army  from  approaching. 

Sttmmary.  —  Alluvial  fans  are  delta-like  deposits  made  where 
streams  descend  from  steep  to  gentle  slopes,  as  at  the  base  of  moun- 
tains.    Large  alluvial  fans  are  important  agncultural  lands, 

45.  The  Filling  of  Valleys.  —  Many  valleys  are  having 
their  bottoms  raised  by  the  wash  of  sediment  from  their 
sides  (Figs.  Ill,  113).     This  is  especially  true  in  arid  regions 


Fig.  110.  —  Map  of  the  immense  alluvial  fan  of  the 
Hoangho.  Measure  with  scale  of  miles  the  dis- 
tance between  the  old  and  present  mouth. 


where  there  is  much  sediniejit  aiul  too  little  rain  to  carry  it 

off  to  the  sea. 

The  valley  of  California,  400  miles  long  and  50  to  80  miles 

wide,  furnishes  a  good  illustration  (Fig.  114).     From  the 

Coast  Ranges  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada 
the  rain  wash  and^H 
the  streams  are^B 
dragging  sediment 
down  tlie  mountain 
slopes.  This  ac- 
tion builds  broad, 
flat,  alluvial  fans 
(Fig.  113)  near  the 
m  o  u  11  tains,  a  n  d 
still  more  level  de- 
posits farther  out. 
in  the  valley.         ^M 


Fig.  111.  —The  distributaries  of  sevoml  nlluvial  fanSp 
filling  !i  valley  aiaong  the  mo uu tains  Dear  Mt* 
Ararat. 


A  similar  case  is  that  of  the  Po  valley  in  northeni  Italy.  Tt 
was  once  an  arm  of  the  sea  between  the  Alps  and  the  Appeimines, 
bat  it  has  heen  iilled  by  wash  from  these  moimtainSj  and  is  still 
being  built  out  into  the  Adriatic.  The  many  nioinitain  streams 
are  forming  low  alluvial  fans  of  coarse  gravel  near  tlie  mountains  ; 
but  near  the  Po  the  sediment  is  finer  and  the  river  is  bordered  by 
fertile  farm  land,  wliich  is  readily  irrigated  by  water  frum  the 
mountain  streams  and  the  Po.  It  is  necessary  to  build  dikes  along 
many  of  the  streams  to  prevent  their  overflowing  the  plain.  Thus 
confined  to  their  eliannels,  the  rivers  are  obliged  to  deposit  sedi- 
ment in  their  beds.  In  eonseqnenee  of  this^  the  surface  of  the 
Po  is  now"  well  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Summary.  —  Ute  waiik  of  rock  fntfjmeitis  froin  inclosuig  trtoim- 
tains  somethnefi  deepltf  Jills  valleys^  especkiUi/  in  arid  kmds. 
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Fio.  llli. ^-Tlic  bnirirJiiii*;  i*ovirHf^  of  tlie  Plattf  River  in  Nebrjirtkn,  wlikh  has  so 
miRli  stMliiueiit  tlmt  it  is  H^^griiiiiii^  its  IkmI,  and  dniij^  it  »•>  rapidly  that  it 
flows  not  in  a  chaTnR'U  l>'it  it*  «»■  iiraldetl  series  of  lirjintiliea.  (Part  ol  Kearney, 
Neb./Tupugrapliic  Slieet,  U.S.  Geological  Survey.) 


Fut*  li:i.  —  lo  illuiiiriUti  valley  filling,  as  m  the  Culiloruia  valley. 


Ftti.  iU.  —  Vfillijy  o(  Califtmiuu  The  Hiit-l»ottome<l  valley  ia  ileeply  fille<i 
with  sediment  washed  iti  from  the  bonlerin^  imnmlains.  Nfjtke  Tulare 
Liike  fiiriLittd  by  the  luw  alluvial  fan  of  King  River.  (From  model  made  hj 
N.  F.  Drake.)  ' 
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Topical  Outline,  Questions,  and  Suggestions. 

Topical  Outline. — 80.  Supply  of  Water. — Underground  supply ;  run 
off;  variation  in  run  off;  regulation  of  river  volume. 

31.  Rain  Sculpturing.  —  Conditions  favoring;  results;  Bad  Lands. 

32.  The  Rock  Load  of  Rivers.  —  Dissolved  mineral ;  rock  fragments ; 
variation  in  size ;  tools  of  erosion ;  great  load  carried. 

33.  Erosive  Work  of  Rivers.  —  Nature  of  work ;  corrosion ;  corrasion ; 
lateral  cutting ;  causes  for  variation  iu  rate ;  influence  of  sediment ;  de- 
grading; aggrading;  influence  of  joint  planes;  of  ice. 

34.  Waterfalls.  —  Relation  to  rock ;  pot-hole  work ;  water  power. 

35.  Young  Stream  Valleys.  —  (a)  Initial  drainage  on  a  plain  :  lakes; 
divides;  tributaries;  consetiuent  course,  (b)  Early  stages  of  develop- 
ment: steep-sided  valley ;  waterfalls;  broadening  of  valley;  base  level ; 
removal  of  lakes ;  narrowing  of  divides,  (r)  Meaning  of  youth  :  charac- 
teristics; illustration;  age  in  years;  comparison  with  plants. 

36.  The  Grade  of  a  Stream.  —  Nature  of  grade;  degrading  streams; 
aggrading  streams. 

37.  Mature  Valleys.  —  Broadening  of  valleys;  absence  of  lakes;  of 
waterfalls ;  dev.elopment  of  tributaries ;  of  divides ;  of  floodplains. 

38.  Old  Valleys.  —  Peneplains;  reasons  for  general  absence. 

39.  Importance  of  Valley  Form.  —  Young  valleys ;  mature  valleys. 

40.  Springs  and  Underground  Channels.  —  (a)  Springs:  causes;  situ- 
ation ;  mineral  springs.  (6)  Caverns :  cause ;  underground  drainage ; 
outlets;  stalactites;  stalagmites;  columns;  sinkholes;  natural  bridges. 

41.  River  Floodplains.  —  AVhere  found ;  tlie  bluffs ;  cause  of  floodplains ; 
fitness  for  agriculture ;  natural  levees ;  levees ;  meanders ;  ox-bow  cut-offs. 

42.  River  Terraces.  —  Cause  ;  form  ;  frequency  in  soft  deposits ;  value. 

43.  Deltas.  —  Cause;  name;  origin  of  form;  distributaries;  surface 
slope ;  favoring  and  opposing  conditions ;  settlement ;  dangers. 

44.  Alluvial  Fans.  —  Cause ;  size ;  form ;  building  of  the  fan ;  location  ; 
formation  of  lakes ;  agriculture ;  shifting  of  stream. 

45.  The  Filling  of  Valleys.  —  Favoring  conditions ;  valley  of  Califor- 
nia; valley  of  the  Po,  —  filling,  farm  land,  effect  of  dikes. 

Questions.  —  30.  In  what  ways  are  rivers  supplied  with  water? 
What  causes  variation  in  run  off  ?    What  serve  to  regulate  the  volume  ? 

31.  What  are  Bad  Lands?    Where  are  they  most  common?     Why? 

32.  In  what  two  forms  is  river  load  carried  ?  How  is  each  supplied  ? 
What  is  the  effect  of  differences  in  current?  What  effect  have  the  rock 
fragments  on  erosion  ?    Give  an  illustration  of  river  load. 

33.  By  what  two  means  are  rivers  wearing  at  their  channels  ?  What 
effect  have  they  on  their  banks  ?  State  the  several  causes  which  influ- 
ence the  rate  of  river  erosion.     Define  degrading  and  aggrading  rivers. 
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34.  What  is  the  most  common  cause  for  waterfalls?  Give  an  illustra- 
tion.    What  causes  pot  holes?    Of  what  use  are  falls  and  rapids? 

35.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  new  drainage  on  a  plain  ?  What 
changes  occur  in  valley  form,  lakes,  tributaries,  and  divides?  What  is 
a  consequent  course?  Base  level?  State  the  characteristics  of  young 
valleys.    What  does  the  term  youth  mean  ? 

36.  What  is  grade,  and  what  causes  it  to  vary  ? 

37.  What  changes  in  valley  form  occur  after  a  stream  has  reached 
grade?  What  about  lakes  and  falls?  What  changes  occur  in  tribu- 
taries?   What  influence  does  this  have  on  sediment? 

38.  What  is  a  peneplain  ?    Why  are  they  so  uncommon? 

39.  What  influence  have  young  valleys  on  man?    Mature  valleys? 

40.  State  the  causes  for  springs.  What  causes  caverns?  What 
deposits  are  made  in  them?    What  are  sink  holes?    Natural  bridges? 

41.  What  causes  floodplains?  Why  are  they  level?  Of  what  im- 
portance are  floodplains?  What  is  the  natural  levee?  What  causes 
meanders  ?    Ox-bow  cut-offs  ? 

42.  What  is  the  cause  of  terraces?    Of  what  value  are  they? 

43.  What  is  the  cause  of  deltas  ?  Why  so  named  ?  What  gives  the 
delta  form?  What  conditions  favor  and  what  oppose  tHeir  formation? 
What  about  the  population  of  deltas  and  floodplains  ? 

44.  What  are  the  characteristics  and  causes  of  alluvial  fans  ?  Where 
do  they  occur?    Of  what  importance  are  they? 

45.  In  what  manner  is  the  valley  of  California  being  filled?  The  Po 
valley?    Of  what  importance  is  this  valley  filling? 

SuGGKSTiONS.  —  (1)  What  is  the  source  of  the  water  of  your  nearest 
stream?  Does  it  vary?  Why?  If  there  were  no  underground  supply 
would  it  in  any  way  affect  you?  (2)  Where  does  the  water  run  off 
most  rapidly,  on  a  road,  a  grass-covered  lawn,  or  in  the  woods? 
Answer  from  your  own  observations.  Why  does  it  run  off  faster  in 
one  place  than  in  another  ?  From  which  place  is  most  sediment  washed 
to  the  streams?  (3)  Make  a  little  channel  in  the  ground  and  pour  water 
into  it,  varying  the  amount  from  a  small  flow  to  a  flood.  Now  make  a 
small  pond,  say,  five  feet  long,  with  the  little  channel  for  its  outlet.  Pour 
the  same  amount  of  water  into  the  pond  that  you  did  into  the  channel. 
Does  the  outflow  channel  show  the  same  variation  in  volume  ?  (4)  Weigh 
a  stone  in  the  air  with  a  spring  balance.  Weigh  the  same  stone  sub- 
merged in  water  on  the  end  of  a  string.  What  does  the  result  show  ? 
(5)  Make  a  little  trough  of  rough  wood  and  let  water  run  through  it  from 
a  faucet.  On  the  bottom  of  the  trough  place  small  pebbles,  sand,  and 
clay.  Vary  the  velocity  of  the  water  to  see  what  happens.  Record  your 
results.     (6)  Has  the  stream  nearest  you  a  rapid  or  slow  flow  ?    What 
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is  the  size  of  the  rock  fragments  that  it  carries  at  ordinaiy  times?  At 
times  of  flood?  Why  the  difference?  Is  the  material  at  the  bottom 
coarser  than  that  suspended  in  the  current  ?  Where  do  the  rock  frag- 
ments come  from  ?  (7)  Are  the  streams  near  your  home  aggrading  or 
degrading?  If  degrading,  are  they  aggrading  in  some  parts?  Why? 
What  differences  in  work  do  you  see  from  time  to  time?  Does  rock 
structure  influence  the  work  ?  Observe  the  stream  in  winter  and  spring 
to  see  if  ice  helps.  Do  you  know  of  any  places  where  they  are  cutting 
against  the  banks  ?  (8)  Are  there  any  falls  or  rapids  ?  What  causes  them  ? 
Are  there  any  pot  holes?  Find  what  is  in  the  bottom.  What  does  this 
show  ?  (9)  Look  for  evidences  of  rain  sculpturing  on  roads,  in  plowed 
fields,  or  under  gutters.  Place  some  flat  pebbles  on  some  clay  and  wash 
it  away  with  a  sprinkling  pot.  Are  any  columns  formed?  (10)  Has  the 
stream  nearest  you  reached  grade  ?  Is  the  valley  young  or  mature  ?  Study 
and  describe  the  valley,  —  its  form,  tributaries,  divides,  and  falls  and  lakes 
(if  present).  What  influence  has  the  valley  on  roads,  railways,  and  in- 
dustries? (11)  Has  your  river  a  floodplain?  Is  the  plain  ever  flooded? 
If  so,  go  after  the  next  flood  to  see  if  deposits  of  sediment  have  been  made. 
Does  the  river  meander  ?  Have  there  been  any  changes  in  the  meanders  ? 
(12)  Terraces  are  common  in  sections  where  streams  are  cutting  away  gla- 
cial deposits.  Are  there  any  near  your  home  ?  If  so,  study  and  describe 
them.  (13)  If  there  is  a  pond  or  lake  near  by,  see  if  there  are  not  del- 
tas opposite  the  mouths  of  both  the  large  and  small  streams.  If  so, 
report  on  what  you  observe  concerning  their  form  and  the  material  of 
which  they  are  made.  (14)  Are  there  any  alluvial  fans?  Look  for 
them  in  mud  puddles  at  the  base  of  a  clay  cliff,  for  example  in  a  railway 
cut.  You  can  make  one  by  building  a  pile  of  clay  with  steep  slope  and 
washing  the  clay  down  to  the  base  with  a  sprinkling  pot. 

Reference  Books.  —  Russell,  Rivers  of  North  America^  Y\itnB,m's 
Sons,  New  York,  1898,  ^.00;  Tarr,  Phydcal  Geography  of  New  York 
State,  Chapter  V,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1902,  $:i.50;  Hovey,  Cele- 
brated Amencan  Caverns^  Robert  Claike  Co.,  Cincinnati,  1896,  $2.00; 
Shaler,  Aspects  of  the  Earth,  Chapters  III  and  IV,  Scribner's  Sons,  Ne^^ 
York,  1900,  $2.50;  Huxley,  Physiography,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
1891,  $1.80.     See  also  Chapter  XVI  of  this  book,  *' 


CHAPTER   V. 

PLAINS,  PLATEAUS,  AND   DESERTS. 

y^  PLAINS. 

46.  Continental  Shelf  Plains.  —  Off  the  coast  of  eastern 
North  America  there  is  a  sea-bottom  plain  sloping  out  into 
deep  water  (Fig.  116).  It  attains  a  width  of  50  or  100  miles, 
and  its  outer  edge  is  covered  by  about  600  feet  of  water.  The 
surface  is  a  level  expanse  of  sand  near  the  coast,  and  of  mud 
farther  out.  The  plain  is  made  of  layer  uj^on  layer  of  sedi- 
ment washed  from  the  land,  and  the  waves  and  currents  are 
constantly  adding  to  it.  Other  continents  are  bordered  by 
similar  sea-bottom  plains,  or  continental  shelves  (Fig.  316). 

Should  this  sea  bottom  be  raised  600  feet,  a  broad  strip  of 
plain  would  be  added  to  the  American  continent.  It  would 
slope  at  the  rate  of  a  few  feet  a  mile,  and  the  rain  that  fell 
upon  it  would  find  such  difficulty  in  passing  off  that  much  of 
the  surface  would  be  swampy. 

/        Summary.  —  Continents  are   bordered   by   sea-bottom  plains^  or 
continental  shelves,  mode  of  sediynent  from  the  land,      J; 

47.  Coastal  Plains.  —  Uplifts  have  actually  added  such 
plains  to  the  land  (Figs.  122,  123).  Some  are  narrow  strips 
at  the  base  of  mountains,  as  in  western  South  America  (Fig. 
117),  where  the  land  is  still  rising;  others  are  many  miles 
wide,  like  the  plain  that  skirts  the  coast  south  of  New  York. 
Because  they  border  the  coast  they  are  called  coastal  plains. 

The  coastal  plain  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  extends 
from  New  Jersey  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  includes  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida.  Wells  bored  into  it  pass  through  hundreds 
of  feet  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  often  finding  water  in  the 
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of  western  South  America,  a  few  miles  wide* 


Fig.  118.~Diaf^raiii  to  illustrate  the  Cfmse  for  artesian  wells  on  a  poastal  plain. 
Water  passf  s  rlnwn  Ihi*  porous  layer  P,  and  is  prpvpTited  from  risinij  or  goin^ 
deeper  by  the  iinpervnons  layera  /,  /.  Wlipn  a  wpVI  Ls  bored  down  to  tiie 
porons  Iriver  tiif^  wnter  ris<^s  to  the  surface  lierans^e  it  lias  entered  hi^dier  than 
the  nutlet  of  the  well,  and  is  under  pressure  fif  the  water  in  the  porcnis  layer, 
whieh,  therefi«r4  ,  furres  It  otit.  Smdi  a  well  nniy  even  he  bored  ou  a  saitd  ijar 
ill  the  sea,  finding  water  lientalh  the  iinptrvions  lnyer. 
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Fig.  122.  —  A  sea-bottom  plain  being  formed  by  the 
deposit  of  sediment  on  a  submerged  old  land. 


porous,  sandy  layers.  Where  the  water  rises  to  the  surface,  it 
is  called  an  artesian 
well  (Fig.  118). 
There  are  hun- 
dreds of  such  wells 
along  the  Atlantic 
coast  (Fig.  115), 
and  many  cities, 
such  as  Galveston, 
obtain  drinking 
water  from  them. 
Artesian  water  is 
pure  and  free  from 
the  germs  that 
abound  in  surface 
drainage. 

Much  of  the 
coastal  plain  is  so 
sandy  that  it  is 
poorly  adapted  to 
agriculture,  and  is 
still  occupied  by 
an  open  pine  forest 
in  which  cattle 
roam,  feeding  on 
the  scattered  grass. 
The  forest  supplies 
valuable  lumber, 
turpentine,  tar,  and 
other  products. 
The  higher  and 
less  sandy  tracts 
are  favorable  to 
agriculture,  pro- 
ducing fruit,  grain,  etc.,  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  other 


Fig.  123.  —  Same  as  Fig.  122,  elevated  to  form  a  coastal 
plain.  Rivers  from  the  old  land  are  extended  out 
upon  the  coastal  plain.  This  is  the  condition  of 
the  coastal  plain  southward  from  New  York. 
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states,  and  cotton,  corn,  and  other  products  in  the  South. 

Along  the  coast  and  near  the  rivers  the  land  is  swampy, 

being  useful  in  the  South  for  rice  culture. 

A  slight  sinking  of  this  coastal 
plain  has  admitted  the  sea  into 
the  valleys,  transforming  their 
mouths  to  shallow  bays  (Figs. 
121,  124),  the  seats  of  oyster  and 
fishing  industries.  Some  of  the 
deeper  bays  have  good  harbors, 
though  a  fringe  of  sand  bars 
partly  cuts  off  the  entrance  to 
many.  The  shallower  bays  and 
tide-water  rivers  are  navigable 
by  small  craft,  thus  opening  up 
large  areas  of  country  to  water 
transportation.  This  has  helped 
greatly  in  carrying  cotton  and 
other  i)roducts  to  the  seaports  for 
shipment.  Chesapeake  Bay,  with 
its  many  branches,  is  the  largest 
of  the  coastal  plain  bays. 

For  the  most  part  the  rivers  of 

the  coastal  plain  are  sluggish,  and, 

in   some   places,   the    slope   of  the 

plain  is  so  gentle  that  water  does 

swamps,  as  in  parts  of  Florida  (Figs. 

Swamp  (Fig.  307).      In  Texas, 


Fig.  124.  —  The  "branching  Chesa- 
peake. The  lines  show  the 
probable  position  of  the  riv- 
ers that  formed  this  branch- 
ing, submerged  valley. 


not  ran  off.  This  causes 
78,  79,  119)  and  the  Dismal 
south  of  Houston,  the  divides  are  so  flat  and  swampy  that  there 
is  no  agriculture,  and  not  even  cattle  can  find  support.  The  sur- 
face of  the  Florida  plain  is  so  young,  and  the  streams  have  so 
little  sediment,  that  the  shallow  lakes  in  depressions  of  the  old 
sea  bottom  have  not  yet  been  filled.  AYhere  the  streams  have 
cut  into  this  coastal  plain  they  occupy  shallow,  steep-sided  val- 
leys, with  broad,  flat-topped  divides  (Fig.  121),  along  whose  level 
surfg^ce  the  roads  run. 
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Where  streams  pass  from  the  older  land  to  the  coastal 
plain  (Fig.  123),  their  slopes  increase  and  their  courses  are 
interrupted  by  rapids  and  falls.  The  explanation  of  this  fact 
is  that  the  rivers  have  cut  faster  in  the  soft  clays  and  sands  of 
the  plain  than  in  the  harder  rocks  of  the  old  land.  For  this 
reason  the  boundary  betw^een  the  old  land  and  the  plain  is 
called  the  Fall  Line  (Fig.  125).  It  has  had  a  very  important 
influence  on  settlement.  Even  in 
the  days  of  the  Indians,  village 
sites  on  the  rivers  were  located 
along  this  line,  —  the  highest 
points  to  which  canoes  could  go 
from  the  seaward  side,  and  where 
portages  were  necessary  to  pass 
higher  upstream.  White  men  have 
located  cities  on  these  same  spots, 
the  farthest  points  to  which  boats 
from  the  sea  can  pass  inland. 
Along  the  Fall  Line  are  located 
Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Richmond,  Raleigh, 
Columbia,  and  Augusta. 

Summary.  —  Upraised  sea  bottoms 
form  coastal  plains  skirting  the  coasts  of  continents.  TJiere  is  a 
well-defined  one  from  Neio  Jersey  to  Mexico,  much  of  whose  level  sur- 
face is  too  sandy  or  swampy  for  agriculture,  while  in  Florida  there 
are  many  lakes  still  occupying  the  original  depressions.  A  slight 
sinking  has  admitted  the  sea  into  the  river  mouths,  transforming 
them  to  shallow  bays.  Where  streams  descend  from  the  old  land  to 
the  plain  there  is  a  line  of  rapids  and  falls,  called  the  Fall  Line. 

48.  The  Russian  and  Siberian  Plains.  —  This,  the  greatest 
expanse  of  plains  on  any  continent  (Fig.  21),  covers  an  area 
far  greater  than  the  entire  United  States.  These  plains 
extend  from  the  Caspian  region  to  the  Arctic,  including  a 
large  part  of  northern  Asia  and  most  of  Russia,  with  a 


Fig.  125.— The  Fall  Line.  Coastal 
plain  dotted ;  cities  printed 
in  heavy  type  are  located 
along  the  Fall  Line. 
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western  branch  reaching  to  Holland.  They  are  made  of 
layers  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  washed  from  the  mountains; 
of  Asia  and  Europe  into  a  sea  which  has  been  destroyed  by 
uplift.  The  uplift  of  this  sea-bottom  plain  has  been  so  re- 
cent that  the  streams  are  young :  there  are  many  swamps ;; 
shallow  lakes  are  yet  unfilled;  and  the  divides  are  flat-topped.. 

In  the  North  there  is  barren  tundra,  inhabited  by  scattered 
tribes  (Fig.  126)  who  use  the  reindeer  as  a  domestic  animal  (Fig.. 
546).  The  soil,  frozen  to  great  depth,  thaws  in  summer  only  at  the. 
surface,  making  the  land  a  vast  swamp ;  in  winter  the  tundra  is  a. 
bleak,  frozen,  snow-covered  desert.  Toward  the  south  it  grades; 
into  the  forest  region  which  is  now  being  cleared  and  opened  ta 
agriculture  as  a  result  of  the  building  of  the  Siberian  railway.  This 
forest  section  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  great  farming; 
regions  of  the  world.  On  its  southern  side  the  forest  belt  grades, 
into  the  open,  grass-covered  ste^ypes  (p.  285),  a  region  too  arid  for. 
farming,  and,  therefore,  occupied  by  a  nomadic,  pastoral  people. 

Summary.  —  Vast  plains,  caused  by  recent  uplift  of  an  ancient  sea 
bottom,  occupy  a  large  part  of  northern  Asia  and  Europe.  There  is 
barren,  frozen  tundra  in  the  north,  barren,  arid  steppe  land  in  the 
south,  and  forest  and  farm  land  beticeen. 

49.  Plains  and  Prairies  of  Central  United  States.  —  In 
ancient  geological  times  a  sea  bottom  between  the  moun- 
tains of  eastern  and  western  North  America  was  also  raised 
above  sea  level.  From  time  to  time  it  has  been  reelevated, 
and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  its  southern  mar- 
gin. Denudation  has  also  been  at  work,  lowering  and  sculp- 
turing its  surface,  so  that  in  places  it  is  hilly.  It  forms  one 
of  the  largest  areas  of  plains  in  the  world  (Fig.  21). 

Near  the  Appalachian  Mountains  the  plains  reach  an  ele- 
vation of  2000  to  3000  feet ;  near  the  Rocky  Mountains  they 
rise  from  5000  to  6000  feet  above  sea  level.  From  these 
higher  portions,  really  plateaus,  the  surface  slopes  toward  the 
Mississippi,  making  a  broad  valley  which  that  river  follows, 
receiving  long  tributaries  down  the  slopes  from  either  side. 
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Fig.  129.  — The  great  plains  m.  Moutana,  near  tlie  base  o£  the  Craz>  MumiLiuua. 
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The  plains  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  called  the  Gf-reat 
Plains  (Figs.  127-129).  In  the  eastern  part  they  have  rain- 
fall enough  for  agriculture ;  but  west  of  the  100th  meridian 
they  are  suited  only  to  grazing,  though  here  and  there  rivers 
and  artesian  wells  supply  water  for  irrigation.  Where  the 
rainfall  is  light  there  is  timber  only  along  the  streams.  In 
early  days,  when  Indians  occupied  them,  crossing  these  vast 
plains  was  a  difficult  and  dangerous  undertaking. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  are  large  areas  of  plain,  called 
prairies,  which,  when  discovered,  were  also  free  from  forest. 
In  some  cases  the  treeless  condition  was  due  to  fires,  set  by 
Indians  in  their  buffalo  hunts.  In  others  the  fine-grained 
soil  seems  to  have  been  unfavorable  to  tree  growth,  but  favor- 
able to  a  luxuriant  growth  of  prairie  grass.  These  fertile, 
treeless  prairies  helped  greatly  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Middle  West.  A  crop  could  be  raised  the  first  year,  for 
there  was  no  laborious  work  of  clearing  land  for  farming; 
and,  when  this  was  found  out,  settlers  came  rapidly  and 
prospered. 

Plains  are  not  usually  great  mineral-producing  regions,  but 
are  especially  suited  to  agriculture  when  the  climate  is  moist, 
and  to  grazing  when  arid.  Yet,  in  the  plains  of  central 
United  States,  beds  of  sandstone  and  limestone  furnish 
abundant  building  stone  ;  layers  of  salt  are  found  ;  deposits 
of  iron,  lead,  and  zinc  occur ;  and  there  are  vast  quantities 
of  natural  gas,  petroleum,  and  coal.  Where  coal  is  present, 
busy  manufacturing  cities  spring  up,  especially  if  agriculture 
flourishes,  supplying  materials  for  manufacture  and  a  market 
for  manufactured  products.  These  conditions  all  exist  on 
the  plains  of  central  United  States. 

Each  of  the  continents  has  plains  similar  to  those  already 
described.  The  great  plains  of  the  Amazon,  of  Argentina, 
and  of  Venezuela  are  instances.  A  very  large  part  of  the 
land  surface  consists  of  plains  (Fig.  21)  that  at  one  period 
'Or  another  have  been  raised  from  the  sea. 
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Summary.  — The  ancient  and  much  worn  plains  of  central  United 
States  slope  from  the  mountains  on  each  side,  forming  the  great 
Mississippi  valley.  In  the  West  the  Great  Plains  are  treeless,  because 
arid;  in  the  East,  though  the  climate  is  moist,  large  areas,  called 
prairies,  were  treeless  because  of  the  effect  of  fires  and  the  compact 
soil.  These  plains,  adapted  to  agriculture  where  humid,  and  grazing 
where  arid,  also  contain  mineral  wealth,  and,  in  the  humid  portion, 
have  become  a  prosperous  and  busy  manufajcturing  region, 

50.  Lake  Plains.  —  Sediment  deposited  in  a  lake  levels  its 
bottom.     If  the  Caspian  Sea  or  Lake  Erie  could  be  drained,  their 

sites  would  become 


broad  plains.  There 
are  places  from 
which  lakes  have  dis- 
appeared. Extinct 
lakes  of  this  sort 
were  formed  by  a 
great  ice  dam  across 
north-flowing 
streams  when  the 
glacier  was  melting 
from  North  America 
(p.  149). 

An  enormous  lake 
of  this  kind,  glacial 
Lake  Agassiz  (Fig. 
130),  larger  than  all  the  Great  Lakes  combined,  existed  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Red  Eiver  of  the  North.  The  fine-grained  sediment 
that  was  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  this  extinct  lake  has  made  a 
fertile  plain  (Figs.  131, 132),  one  of  the  most  famous  wheat  regions 
of  the  world.  Its  surface  is  so  smooth  that,  after  a  rain,  water 
stands  on  the  ground  in  sheets. 

A  large  lake  also  once  existed  in  the  Great  Basin,  round  Great 
Salt  Lake.  When  the  climate  became  arid  this  lake  was  dimin- 
ished by  evaporation,  leaving  only  small  remnants,  of  which 
Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  largest.  These  remnants  occupy  shallow 
depressions  in  the  level  lake-bottom  plain  (Figs.  133,  150,  301). 


Fig.  i:iO.  —  Extent  of  the  extinct  glacial  Lake  Agas- 
siz, which  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Red  River 
of  the  North. 
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Fio.  131.  — The  lake-bottom  plain  of  the  valli^y  of  U\e  T^Ati  UW^t  t>\  ^^\fe  "S.t>\^\, 
Not] re  how  very  kve!  it  is  (see  also  Fig.  VSl).     (Fav^t)  ^\Yee\.,\l  ,^.  ^toV^^c^ 
Survey.) 
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Fig.  i;>2.  —  Wlj*f!U  fields  tm    the  Red  Rjvcr   valley  plains    {Fh^.   Uil).    Tliesu 
Ijlnlu^  are  almost  ris  level  as  tLe  sea. 


Salt  Liike  Uity,  im  the  plain  fornittd  in  the  bottom  of  ancient  Lake 
hoimeville  (Fig.  :X)1). 
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There  are  a  number  of  other  classes  of  plains.  Some  of  these 
are  described  in  the  chapters  on  Glaciers  (p.  149)  and  Lakes 
(p.  165).  Others,  formed  by  rivers,  have  already  been  described,  — 
floodplains  (p.  61),  delta  plains  (p.  64),  alluvial  fan  plains  (p.  66), 
and  filled  valley  plains  (p.  67). 

Summary.  —  On  lake  bottoms  sediment  makes  plains  which  may 
become  dry  land  by  the  disappearance  of  the  lakes,  as  in  the  valley 
of  the  Bed  River  of  the  North,  and  the  Great  Basin. 

51.  Life  History  of  a  Plain.  —  A  t/oung  plain  (p.  54)  has  a 
level  surface,  poorly  defined  and  perhaps  swampy  divides,  and 


FiQ.  134.  —  To  illustrate  the  life  history  of  a  plain  in  uniform  rock  (-4),  through 
youth  (B),  to  maturity  (C),  and  old  age  (D). 

shallow  lakes.  The  consequent  streams  at  first  cut  steep- 
sided  valleys,  with  falls  where  differences  in  rock  hardness 
are  found. 

In  time  the  lakes  are  filled,  grade  is  established,  falls 
disappear,  tributaries  increase  in  number,  divides  narrow  up, 
and  the  valleys  broaden  (p.  57).  Such  a  mature  plain  has  an 
undulating  surface,  and,  if  high,  it  may  be  so  dissected  as  to 
become  a  hilly  land  (Fig.  134).  In  an  old  plain  the  valleys 
are  so  broadened  that  the  surface  again  becomes  nearly  level. 

The  rock  layers  of  a  plain  usually  lie  in  sheets,  gently  inclined  in 
the  direction  given  them  by  uplift  of  the  land  (Fig.  118).  As  the 
surface  of  the  plain  is  slowly  worn  down,  durable  layers,  since 
they  resist  denudation  better  than  weak  ones,  are  left  as  uplands, 
possibly  only  a  few  feet,  perhaps  scores  of  feet,  above  the  lower 
portions  of  the  plain.  Being  in  sheets,  the  durable  layers  form 
belts  of  hilly  land  bounded  on  either  side  by  belts  of  lower  land, 
where  the  weaker  strata  lie  (Fig.  135).  The  plain  is,  therefore, 
Bculptured  into  bands,  or  belts,  of  different  level,  corresponding 
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Fig.  13.'5.  —  A  bflted  coastal  plain.  The  differpnt 
symbols  (dum  ami  linps)  rfipresent  ditTerent  lay- 
ers of  fork,  gently  iiidined  toward  us. 

PLATEAUS. 

52,  Nature  of  Plateaus.  —  When  inoiintains  are  uplifted 
the  country  on  either  yide  is  also  raised,  often  vrithout  much 
folding  of  the  strata.  As  the  mountains  rise  higlier  the 
adjoining  plains  become  more  elevated,  especially  near  the 
mountains  and  between  the  ranges.  They  may  rise  so  high 
that  they  deserve  the  name  phiteaus,  for  a  plateau  is  only  an 
elevated  plain.  The  plateau  along  the  western  base  of  the 
Appalachians  (Fig.  146)  is  2000  to  SOOO  feet  above  sea  level; 
at  tlie  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  (Fig,  129),  from  5000 
to  6000  feet ;  between  tlie  Rockies  and  tlie  Sierra  Nevada, 
often  7000  to  8000  feet ;  north  of  the  Himalayas  (Fig,  186), 
over  10,000  feet. 

Owing  to  the  close  relation  between  plateaus  and  moun- 
tains (Fig.  136),  the  strata  of  plateaus,  though  mostly  hori- 
zontal, are  sometimes  broken  and  tilted;  in  fact^  there  is  every 


Fio.  1:57. — Map  of  a  yoiiiiL;   r'wt'v  sywkm   on   tJie  plati>au  of  nortlieru   New^ 
Mexico.     (Part  of  Watious  Sheet,  U*  S»  Geological  Surv^ey.J 


Fig.  13a.  — Cauyou  of  tlie  Dolorea  Biver,  Now  Mexico,  a  young  Btream  valley  on 

an  arid  plateau. 
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gradation  from  slightly  tilted  plateau  blocks  (Fig.  155)  to 
true  mountains.  Lava  has  often  welled  from  the  fissures, 
flooding  large  areas  of  country,  as  in  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
River  valleys  (Fig.  476). 

Summary.  —  Plateaus  are  elevated  plains^  raised  during  mountain 
uplift,  with  strata  usually  horizontal,  though  sometimes  tilted, 

53.  Sculpturing  of  Plateaus.  —  Rivers  upon  plateaus  have 
much  the  same  history  as  upon  plains  (p.  64)  ;  and  the  life 
history  of  a  plateau  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  a  plain 
(p.  79).  But,  being  higher  above  base  level,  the  streams 
have  more  work  to  perform,  and  this  takes  a  longer  time. 
Young  streams  sculpture  plateaus  into  extremely  rugged 
form,  with  flat-topped  divides,  and  deep,  steep-sided  valleys, 
with  falls  and  rapids.  The  valleys  grow  broader,  the  sur- 
face lower,  and  finally,  in  old  age,  the  land  is  level  again. 

The  sculpturing  of  plateaus  is  frequently  retarded  by  the 
fact  that  the  climate  is  arid  and  denudation  therefore  slow 
(p.  41).  For  this  reason  many  arid  land  plateaus  are  still  in 
the  rugged  stage  of  youth,  even  though  in  years  they  may  be 
far  older  than  maturely  dissected  plateaus  of  humid  regions. 
For  the  same  reason  arid  plateaus  have  an  angular  topogra- 
phy (Figs.  140,  148),  while  in  moist  climates  denudation 
more  commonly  rounds  the  edges  of  the  strata. 

Summary.  —  Plateaus,  like  plains,  pass  through  stages  of  youth, 
maturity,  and  old  age.  But,  since  they  are  higher,  the  time  required 
to  lower  them  is  longer,  and  the  land  ft)rms  produced  are  more  rugged. 
The  arid  climate  of  many  plateaus  retards  denudation  and  therefore 
prolongs  youth, 

54.  Canyons.  —  A  canyon  is  the  deep,  steep-sided  valley  of 
a  young  plateau  stream  (Figs.  137, 138).  Canyons  are  found 
on  most  plateaus,  being  a  characteristic  result  of  the  early 
stages  of  river  erosion  in  high  plateaus.  Far  the  best  in- 
stance is  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  (Frontispiece; 
see  also  p.  322.) 
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For  about  200  miles  the  Colorado  River  Aows  m  a  caiiyoo, 
in  ODe  phice  tiOOO  feet  in  depth  —  the  deepest  canyon  in  the 
world.  Some  of  the  gniiidest  scenes  iu  nature  are  the  views 
looking"  down  into  this   river-niade  vaUey  from  the  canyon 

etlge,  or  looking  upward 
from  its  bottom.  The  inter- 
nal structure  of  tlie  earth's 
crust  18  here  revealed  — 
tlioiLsands  of  feet  of  strata, 
layer  on  layer,  ajipearing 
one  beneath  the  other.  One 
cannot  look  into  tins  enor- 
mous cut  in  the  earth  witli* 
out  realizing  the  vast  work 
which  a  river  can  do  wlien 
time  enough  is  allowed. 
Yet  it  is  the  work  of  a 
young  stream  still  cutting 
down  toward  grade. 

Summary.  —  Deep^  steep- 
sided  valleifs  of  If  on  it  g  plateau 
fttremuii  am  called  camjons.  The 
greatest  of  these  is  the  Can- 
non of  the  Colorado^  over  200 
miles   long   aiidj  in  yfie  ^Mce, 


FiLi.  laU.  —  The  Colorado  Can j  on  Irum 
the  bottom*  A  view  showing  Uie 
wreck  of  on^  of  Powell's  In  (ills  in  Ills 
vonturoisouie  trip  tkrou^li  tlie  canyoM. 


GO(K\  feet  deep. 


,  mime 


55.   Mesas  and  Buttes.  —  In  plateaus  there  t^e  many  flat, 
table-like  surfaees  (Fig.  140)  faced  by  steep  slopes,  often  cliffs. 
These  are  77iesas,  a  Siianish  word  meaning  table.    An  examina- 
tion of  such  a  mesa  sliows  that  the  rock  on  the  top  is  hard, 
often  lava.    These  table-top  surfaces  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
^^    the  more  durable  roek  layers  have  resisted  denudation;  and, 
^H  since  they  are  nearly  horizontal^  have  held  the  surface  up  to 
^B  a  general  level,  parallel  to  the  stratification. 


^:^''--'''.:'^i^u>^<TX: 


¥m.  140,  —  Mosa  Verde,  Colorado.  Thfi  liori^ontal  harni  stratum  that  prott^cts 
th<'.se  iiipwas  from  lif^iii^  worn  away  litis  a  steep  sIo|h2,  wliiNi  tlie  sofltT  strata 
beiieiilli  have  a  aj4>re  geutle  iiiope. 


Fio»  U3.^  A  rejuvenated  river.  Tn  the  left-hand  ^gure  the  stream  has  reached 
grade  and  Is  swingiiii^  over  a  t1  nod  plain  in  a  gently  sloping,  mature  valley* 
In  the  rin^ht-haud  iij^nre  the  laud  lias  been  uplifted  aud  a  yonnji  valley  is  sunk 
in  the  bottom  of  the  mature  valley,  preserviujaf  stune  of  the  meandt*rs  that  the 
stream  had  befyre  the  uplift.     These  may  be  called  entrenched  meanders. 
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Summary.  —  Fhtt- 
topjjed  areas,  called 
tiiesas  if  large ^  butles 
if  mnullf  due  to  the 
resistance  of  horizon- 
tal beds  of  hard  rotk^ 
are  mmmon  amomj 
plateauSf  givinfj  rise 
to  the  name  tahhhmd. 


Small  (letaclied  sections  of  mestis,  cut  off  by  denudation, 
are  called  hatted  (Fig8.  141,  144),     They,  too,  are  cupped  by 
durable  layers  which  have  preserved  tbem  from  being  worn 
down*     The   p rev- 
enue of  tlie«e  flat- 
tt)ppe<l    botte  and 
mesa      area^      ac- 
counts for  the  name 
tahldand^         often 
given   t*hiteaus. 


Fir,.  H4, 


A  hiitte  on  the  (ireat  Phiiiia. 


56.  Superimposed  and  Rejuvtnated  Rivers,  —  In  cutting  into  the 
strata  of  plains  ami  plateaus,  rivers  may  wear  down  through  the 
horizontal  layers  to  buried  mountains  (Fig^.  12.3).  Such  rivers  are 
said  to  be  svjperimjmAed  on  the  bnried  structure  (Fig.  142).  The 
Colorado  Elver,  for  example,  has  discovered  an  old^  buried  moim- 
taiu  mass  in  one  part  of  its  canyon. 

Ad  uplift  of  the  land  gives  a  river  new  life^  or  rejuvenates  it. 
The  stream  then  cuts  a  narrow  gorge  in  the  bottom  of  its  old 
valley  (Fig.  143).  Such  a  valley  is  rejuvenated^  or  made  young 
again. 

Summary.  —  Suiferimpo^ed  river.^  are  those  ivhti'Ii  cut  through  one 
set  of  iai/ers  to  another  of  different  position.  A  rejuvenated  river  is 
one  made  young  again  by  any  cause^  ashy  uplift. 

57.  Climate  of  Plateaus.  —  High  plateaus  are  cold  because 
they  reach  into  cool  upper  layer.s  of  the  atmosphere.     On  the 
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plateau  of  Mexico,  for  instance,  the  climate  is  tropical  at 
the  base ;  coffee  is  grown  on  the  lower  slopes ;  but  grains  are 
the  chief  crops  on  top.  In  the  lower  Colorado  valley,  in 
Arizona,  the  summer  climate  is  almost  unbearably  hot,  while 
on  the  plateau  it  is  pleasantly  cool.  The  plateau  of  Tibet  is  so 
high  that  it  has  a  cold,  disagreeable  climate,  even  in  summer. 
Plateaus  are  often  associated  with  mountains,  which  shut 
out  the  rain-bearing  winds.  Many  plateaus  are  therefore 
arid,  and  some,  like  central  Asia  and  parts  of  western  United 
States,  are  true  deserts. 

Summary.  —  Plateaus  have  a  cooler  climate  than  neighboring 
lowlands;  they  are  often  arid. 

58.  Inhabitants  of  Moist  Plateaus.  —  The  plateau  at  the 
western  base  of  the  Appalachians  (p.  80)  includes  the  Cats- 
kill,  Alleghany,  and  Cumberland  mountains.  It  is  dissected 
by  valleys,  often  1000  feet  deep  (Fig.  145),  with  sides  too 
steep  for  cultivation,  but,  owing  to  the  moist  climate,  clothed 
with  forest  (Fig.  146).  There  are  no  true  buttes  and  mesas, 
and  no  real  canyons;  but  the  surface  is,  nevertheless,  very 
rugged. 

Much  of  this  plateau  is  a  wild  region,  with  a  sparse  popu- 
lation, and  with  its  forest  areas  still  occupied  by  wild  animals. 
It  is  an  important  source  of  timber.  The  scattered  farms 
are  poor  and,  south  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  rugged, 
timber-covered  surface  interferes  with  communication  with 
the  outer  world,  there  are  sections  in  which  the  people  are 
very  backward.  Many  cannot  read  or  write  ;  illicit  distilling 
of  whisky  is  one  of  the  industries ;  and,  in  some  parts,  there 
are  family  feuds  and  lawlessness,  resulting  in  much  loss  of  life. 

Tlie  discovery  of  coal  has  led  to  the  opening  of  parts  of 
this  plateau  to  other  occupations  than  lumbering  and  the 
crude  farming  of  the  backwoodsmen.  In  this  respect  the 
plateau  of  western  Pennsylvania  has  advanced  far  ahead  of 
that  of  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.     In  New 


Fig.  145,^  Tilt?  Mlly  platOMii  at  ao nth  western  New  Yurk.      (Part  of  Siilam&iic^ 
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York  (Fig.  145)  the  plateau  is  less  rugged,  and,  consequently, 
better  developed.  It  has,  in  large  part,  been  cleared  of  for- 
est, and  farm  lands  have  been  developed  wherever  possible. 
Yet  even  here  the  upland  farms  are  poor  in  quality. 

Summary.  —  Rugged ,  dissected  plateaus  in  moist  countries,  like 
that  west  of  the  Appalachians,  are  largely  forest-covered,  poorly 
adapted  to  farming,  and,  unless  influenced  by  the  development  of 
mineral  resources,  are  apt  to  he  occupied  by  a  sparse  population,  little 
influenced  by  the  outside  world, 

59.  Inhabitants  of  Arid  Plateaus.  —  Because  of  their  rug- 
gedness,  cold,  and  dryness,  arid  plateaus  are  S2)ai'sely  settled. 
In  the  West,  large  areas  of  plateau  are  almost  uninhabited 
except  by  ranchmen,  whose  cattle  and  sheep  feed  on  the 
sparse  growth  of  grass  (Figs.  127,  128). 

Because  of  the  dryness  there  is  little  farming,  except  near 
the  mountains  where  alluvial  fans  and  level  portions  of  the 
plateau  are  irrigated  by  water  from  the  mountain  streams. 
The  bottoms  of  the  canyons  are  rarely  wide  enough  for 
farms,  and  it  is  usually  impossible  to  lead  the  water  out  for 
use  in  irrigation. 

The  Indians  who  occupied  the  arid  plateau  of  southwestern 
United  States  farmed  by  means  of  irrigation.  For  protection 
from  roaming  bands  of  more  savage  Indians,  they  often  built  their 
homes,  or  pueblos,  on  the  buttes  and  mesas,  which  they  resemble 
in  color  and  form.  From  them  they  could  look  out  over  the  coun- 
try, and  be  partly  protected  from  enemies  by  the  steepness  of 
the  bordering  cliffs.  Some  Indians  (Fig.  148)  still  live  in  these 
situations.  Other  Indians  lived  in  caves  in  the  cliffs,  and  still 
others  under  overhanging  ledges,  where  weather  and  wind  had 
removed  weaker  rocks  from  beneath  the  more  durable  ledges. 
The  latter  are  called  cliff  dwellers,  the  former  cave  dwellers.  These 
habitations  are  no  longer  occupied. 

Summary.  —  Arid  plateaus  are  usually  sparsely  settled,  the  lead- 
ing occupation  being  ranching,  ivith  farming  by  irrigation  where 
possible. 
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DESERTS. 

60.  Nature  of  Deserts.  —  A  desert  is  a  region  in  wliieli  few 
forms  of  life  can  lind  sustenance.  Thus,  by  reason  of  cold, 
the  vast  expanse  of  ice  in  Greenland  is  a  desert  \  indeed,  it 
is  snch  a  one  that,  in  a  larg^e  part  of  its  area,  7io  animal  or 
plant  can  live.  The  term  desert  is,  however,  commonly  ap- 
plied to  those  lands  on  which  there  is  so  little  rainfall  that 
only  a  few  especially  adapted  animals  and  plants  can  live. 
About  one  fifth  of  the  land  has  an  annual  rainfall  of  less 
than  ten  inches  and  is,  therefore,  desert;  and  fully  as  much 
more  is  arid,  having  too  little  rain  for  agriculture,* 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  no  rain  falls  in  deserts,  for 
there  is  no  land  on  the  earth  so  desert  that  it  does  not  have 
some  rainfall.  One  of  the  driest  deserts  is  in  southern  Peru, 
where,  close  by  the  Pacific,  a  period  of  seven  years  has 
elapsed  between  rains.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  imagine  deserts 
as  dreary  wastes  of  sand,  and  monotonous  expanses  of  plains* 
It  is  true  tluit  there  is  niucli  drifting  sand,  and  that  most 
deserts  are  either  plains  or  plateaus ;  bat  deserts  also  have 
many  bare  rocky  slopes,  and  even  mountains  (Figs,  150- 
152),  Where  the  monotains  rise  high  enough,  rain  falls  on 
their  slopes,  streams  flow^  down  their  valleys,  and  forests 
clothe  their  sides. 

Summary.  —  Deserts  are  due  to  coldj  and  to  lack  of  rain,  though 
even  the  driest  have  some  rainfall.  Most  deserts  are  p/a?>is  and 
plateans^  ivith  nmch  sand,  though  there  are  also  moimtains  and 
many  bare^  rocky  slopes. 

61,  Drainage  of  Deserts, — With  so  little  rain  tbere  is  natu- 
rally little  drainage,  .Most  of  the  rainfall  either  quickly 
evaporates  from  the  surface  or  sinks  into  the  soil ;  but  a 
heavy  rain  is  followed  by  a  rapitl  run  off,  because  there  is  little 
vegetation  to  check  the  flow  of  the  water.  Heavy  mins, 
known  as  ''  doudbtirgtSj''  sometimes  occur^  especially  in  the 

1  For  explanation  of  desert  climates,  see  page  281, 
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mountains ;  and  the  water,  running  out  upon  more  level  land, 
causes  floods,  which,  however,  quickly  subside. 

Because  of  these  sudden  floods,  it  is  dangerous  to  camp  in  a 
dried-up  stream  bed,  or  arroya.  Railways  crossing  deserts  are 
often  damaged  by  these  floods ;  crops  and  houses  are  washed  away ; 
and  vast  quantities  of  sediment  are  brought  down.  This  forms 
alluvial  fans,  often  vei*y  stony  near  the  mountains. 

It  may  be  months  or  even  years  between  rains,  so  that  desert 
streams  are  typically  intermittent.  Those  from  the  mountains 
have  a  more  regular  flow,  and  some  have  such  a  large  and  steady 
water  supply  that  they  are  able  to  maintain  their  course  entirely 
across  a  desert.  Thus  the  Colorado  River  and  the  Nile,  fed  from 
distant  mountains,  flow  across  deserts  to  the  sea. 

Most  desert  streams  carry  so  little  water  that  they  lose  them- 
selves, or  wither  away,  a  few  hundred  yards,  or  a  few  miles,  from 
the  base  of  the  mountains  in  which  they  are  born.  Sometimes 
they  terminate  in  a  salt  marsh,  or  saline;  sometimes  in  an  alkali 
flat  (p.  169) ;  sometimes,  when  there  is  enough  water,  in  salt  lakes. 
The  alkali  and  salt  are  brought  in  small  quantities,  dissolved  in 
the  water,  and  left  when  it  evaporates.  Where  salt  lakes  formerly 
existed,  and  on  the  salines  and  alkali  flats,  there  are  barren  and 
desolate  areas  of  glistening  salt  or  alkali. 

Summary.  —  Most  desert  streams  are  intermittent  and  subject  to 
occasional  floods ;  hut  some  large  rivers,  fed  among  the  mountains, 
maintain  their  course  across  the  desert.  Many  streams  wither  on  the 
desert  and  end  in  salt  lakes,  salines,  and  alkali  flats. 

62.  Wind  Work  on  Deserts.  —  On  deserts  the  work  of  the 
wind  (Fig.  147)  is  more  important  than  that  of  water.  Small 
dust  whirlwinds  are  common  on  hot  summer  days,  and  even 
moderate  winds  drift  the  sand  and  dust  along  the  surface. 
Violent  winds  raise  the  sand  in  the  air,  causing  fierce  dust 
storms  which  obscure  the  sky  and  land,  and  even  endanger 
life.  During  such  a  wind  the  movement  of  the  sand  may 
entirely  change  the  details  of  the  land  surface.  The  finer 
dust  is  often  drifted  far  away,  dust  from  the  Sahara  having 
settled  in  central  Europe  and  on  ships  west  of  Africa. 
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It  is  this  wind  work  that  piles  up  the  sand  which  every  one 
associates  i;\dth  deserts.  The  sand  is  made  of  small  roek  fragments 
weathered  from  the  cliffs  ( Fi^^  151),  and  brought  do^Ti  by  the 
streams.  It  is  drifted  about,  and  gathertnl  into  vast  areas  of  sand 
duneSf  which  are  so  difficult  to  cross  that,  wlierever  [lossible,  oaravau 
routes  carefully  avoid  them.  The  sand  dune  hills  may  reach  a 
height  of  several  hundred  feet,  though  usually  they  are  much  lower. 


Fig.  147.  —  Hippie  marks  t  a  used  by  winds  blo\vtn>^  thw  sainl  about  In  south- 
west^rn  Uniied  States,  on  the  Mexican  booodary. 

The  front  is  steep  on  the  side  away  from  the  wind,  and  the  surface 
is  rip])led  with  sand  waves  (Fig.  1^"))  formed  by  iiio%^ement  of  the 
sand  before  the  wind.  Satid  dune  bills  slowly  change  form  and  posi- 
tioD,  and  cities  in  central  Asia  have  been  buried  by  their  advance* 

Summary.  —  TI7nf?s  }nove  the  small  rock  fragments  ahoittf  accnw/ii'- 
lati'ng  the  sand  in  favorable  positions^  thus  forming  belts  of  sand 
dunes  ivhkh  are  ever  changing  in  ffrm  and  positmK 

63.  Life  on  Deserts*  —  Deserts  offer  little  incentive  to  hnman 
occupation.     The  barrenness  of  the  country  (Figs.  148-151) 


Fig.  149.  —  Deserf  of  Ejrypt  at  the  Pyraiiiids^ 


Fio.  150.  —  Desert  Dear  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
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and  sparseness  of  the  population  are  unfavorable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  mineral  deposits,  and  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  other  industries.  The  rainfall  is  too  light  for  agriculture 
without  irrigation,  and  only  a  few  parts  have  a  water  supply 
for  irrigation.  Areas  which  have  water  are  called  oases  (Fig. 
152) ;  these  are  usually  either  scattered  springs  in  the  desert, 
or  else  places  where  streams  descend  from  mountain  canyons 
and  flow  out  upon  alluvial  fans.  A  large  stream,  like  the 
Nile  or  Euphrates,  causes  a  large  oasis  which  may  support  an 
enormous  agricultural  population. 

A  few  scattered  people  find  life  possible  in  all  the  desert  lands. 
In  the  Old  World  the  desert  people  (Fig.  526)  are  nomads,  or  wan- 
derers, who  move  with  their  herds  from  oasis  to  oasis,  to  give  the 
animals  a  chance  to  feed  on  the  sparse  desert  vegetation.  Such 
a  life  of  danger  and  privation  develops  a  hardy,  warlike  people, 
with  love  of  freedom  and  a  contempt  for  the  monotonous  settled 
life  of  the  farmer.  These  people,  having  learned  how  to  use  the 
camel  (Fig.  519),  "  the  ship  of  the  desert,"  for  canying  their  bur- 
dens, have  long  been  traders  and  caravan  leaders  across  the 
deserts.  For  centuries  the  chief  means  of  communication  between 
the  east  and  west  of  the  Old  World  was  by  caravan.  Many  of  the 
Bible  descriptions  refer  to  desert  life,  for  Palestine  is  surrounded 
by  desert  and  is  on  caravan  routes. 

Summary.  —  Except  on  the  oases,  deserts  are  unfavorable  to  settle- 
ment, being  occupied,  in  the  Old  Woi'ld,  by  a  scattered  nomadic  popu- 
lation, engaged  in  herding  and  in  caravan  trade  by  use  of  the  cameL 

Topical  Outline,  Questions,  and  Suggestions. 

Topical  Outline.  — 46.  Continental  Shelf  Plains.  — OfE  North 
American  coast,  —  width,  depth,  origin  ;  result  if  uplifted. 

47.  Coastal  Plains.  —  (a)  Origin  and  instances,  (b)  Atlantic  coastal 
plain  :  extent ;  structure  ;  artesian  wells,  (c)  Agriculture  :  sandy  soil ; 
higher  lands ;  swamp  lands,  (d)  Coastline:  effect  of  sinking;  fishing; 
sand  bars ;  navigation,  (g)  Rivers :  swamps ;  lakes ;  young  valleys. 
(f)  Fall  Line :  cause ;  Indian  settlements ;  location  of  cities. 

48.  The  Russian  and  Siberian  Plains.  —  Extent;  origin;  condition  of 
drainage ;  the  tundra ;  the  forest  belt ;  the  steppes. 
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(3)  Make  a  basin  similar  to  the  above,  but  use  salt  water  (dissolTing  salt 
in  the  water  before  pouring  it  in).  Then  allow  it  to  evaporate.  What 
is  the  result?  This  is  similar  to  the  conditions  which  have  caused  many 
beds  of  salt,  for  example,  those  of  New  York,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and 
the  Far  West.  (4)  To  make  an  artesian  well.  On  a  gently  inclined 
board  (say  at  an  angle  of  10°)  place  a  layer  of  sand  and  pebbles,  two 
inches  thick ;  cover  with  a  piece  of  thin  cotton  cloth,  or  cheese  cloth ; 
and  then  place  on  this  a  layer  of  clay  four  inches  thick.  Extend  the  clay 
down  over  the  lower  edge  and  the  two  sides  of  the  pebble  layer,  making 
it  so  tight  that  water  will  not  seep  through  easily.  Pour  water  in  at  the 
upper  edge  of  the  pebble  layer.  Now,  near  the  lower  end  of  the  board, 
insert  a  glass  tube  six  inches  long  down  to  the  pebble  layer  (it  will  be 
well  to  leave  a  small  hole  in  the  cloth  for  this  purpose).  The  water  should 
flow  out  of  the  tube  as  an  artesian  w-ell  does.  (5)  Make  a  small  plain  of 
clay,  sloping  in  one  direction,  and  slowly  sprinkle  it  with  a  spray  of  water. 
Watch  carefully  and  describe  every  stage  in  the  wearing  away  of  the 
plain.  (6)  Make  a  much  higher  plain,  to  represent  a  plateau,  and  note 
the  difference  between  the  wearing  away  of  the  two.  If  a  very  thin 
layer  is  made  with  a  little  plaster  of  paris  in  it  (not  too  firmly  cemented), 
buttes  and  mesas  may  be  made  by  sprinkling.  (7)  Map  studies  are  sug- 
gested in  Appendix  J. 

Reference  Books.  —  Tark,  Phi/sical  Gfjxjraphu  ^f  ^^^  York  State, 
Chap.  Til,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  190*2,  '33.50  :  Ciiamberlix,  Artesian 
Wells  J  5th  Annual  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  p.  181;  Salisbury,  77ie 
Physical  Geo(jraph]i  of  New  Jersey,  New  Jersey  Geological  Survey,  Tren- 
ton, N.J.,  1895;  Abbe,  Physiography  of  Maryland ,  Vol.  I,  Part  II, 
Maryland  Weather  Service,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1899 ;  Campbell  and 
Mexdeniiall,  West  Virginia  Plateau,  17th  Annual  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  p.  480 ;  Powell,  Exploration  of  the  Colorado  River  of  the  West, 
Washington,  1875  (out  of  print ;  second-hand  stores)  ;  Powell,  Canyons 
of  the  Colorado,  Flood  and  Vincent,  Meadville,  Pa.,  1895,  $10.00;  Dutton, 
Colorado  Canyon,  2d  Annual  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  p.  49 ;  also  Mono- 
graph II,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  Q^.,  $10.00. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MOUNTAINS. 


64.  Introductory.  —  Mountains  contrast  strikingly  with 
plains,  but  resemble  dissected  plateaus  in  irregularity  of 
form.  The  ruggedness  and  coldness  of  lofty  mountains 
make  them  barriers  rather  than  attractive  homes.  Mineral 
wealth  often  induces  men  to  live  among  mountains,  and,  in 
summer,  people  are  attracted  to  them  by  the  cool  climate  and 
beautiful  scenery.  But,  not  being  suited  to  extensive  agri- 
culture, mountains  are  never  densely  settled. 

These  and  other  facts  furnish  reasons  why  mountains  are 
worthy  of  study.  There  are  many  questions  of  interest  which 
such  a  study  will  answer.  Why,  for  example,  are  the  Alps 
so  high  and  rugged,  the  Appalachians  so  low  and  ridge-like, 
and  the  New  England  mountains  so  low  and  hilly  ?  Why  do 
rivers  sometimes  cross  mountains  in  narrow  gaps  while  other 
mountain  valleys  are  broad  and  flat-bottomed  ?  The  follow- 
ing pages  answer 
some  of  these 
questions. 

65.  The  Moun- 
tain Rocks.  —  Un- 
like those  of  plains 
and  plateaus,  the 
strata  of  moun- 
tains   are    almost 

never  horizontal.  All  kinds  of  folds  and  faults  (p.  37)  are 
found.  Some  mountains,  like  many  in  the  Great  Basin,  are 
simply  faulted  and  tilted  blocks  of  strata,  with  the  layers 
inclined  in  a  single  direction  (Fig.  155).     Others,  like  the 
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Fig.  155.  — Fault  block  mountains. 
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Jura  in  Switzerland,  consist  of  strata  folded  into  regular 
anticlines  and  synclines  (Fig.  168).  Still  others,  like  the 
Alps,  are  very  complexly  folded  and  faulted  (Fig.  156). 
The  strata  of  the  Appalachians  were  originally  horizontiJ, 
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Fig.  15<).  —  Complex  folding  of  the  Alps.    The  dotted  lines  extend  the  layers  up- 
ward, as  they  would  extend  if  nothing  had  been  removed. 

but  are  now  complexly  folded.  If  they  could  be  straightened 
out  to  their  original  condition,  they  would  occupy  fully  six 
times  as  much  area  as  now.  That  is  to  say,  120  miles  of 
rock  strata  have,  by  folding,  been  crowded  into  twenty  miles 
of  mountain. 

Such  complex  folding  often  so  alters,  or  metamorphoses,  the 
rocks  tliat  it  is  very  difllcult  to  tell  their  original  condition 
(p.  84).  Igneous  rocks  often  cut  across  the  mountain  strata 
(Fig.  84),  and,  therefore,  one  may  in  a  short  distance  find 
many  kinds  of  rock  —  granite,  gneiss,  sandstone,  limestone, 
etc.,  —  occupying  many  different  positions.  This  complexity 
gives  denudation  an  opportunity  to  sculpture  mountains  into 
many  irregular  land  forms  that  are  not  possible  on  plains  and 
plateaus. 

Summary.  —  Mountain  rocks  are  incUned  at  various  angles  by 
folding  and  faulting,  and  they  are  also  very  complex  in  kind.  In 
these  respects  mountains  contrast  strikingly  icitli  plains  and  plateaus, 

66.  Names  applied  to  Parts  of  Mountains.  —  A  mountain  system 
is  a  series  of  mountain  folds,  raised  by  the  same  uplift  and  form- 
ing a  single  group.  A  mountain  system  consists  of  minor  por- 
tions, or  ranges  (Fig.   153).     A  group  of  mountain  systems  is 
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Fig.  159,  —  Diagram  to  show  mouutain  ridges  where 
denudation  has  etched  inclined  hard  strata  into 
relief. 


called  a  cordillera.  For  example,  the  Cordillera  of  western  United 
States  includes  four  systems,  —  the  Coast  Ranges,  the  Sierra 
NevadarCascade  system,  the  Basin  Range  system,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  system.  Each  of  these  systems  consists  of  a  number  of 
ranges  ;  for  instance,  the  Rocky  Mountain  system  has  many  ranges, 
such  as  the  Wasatch  and  Uinta  ranges. 

Denudation,  wearing  away  the  ranges,  leaves  some  of  the  hard 
rocks  standing  above 
the  general  level.  If 
these  elevated  por- 
tions are  long,  they 
are  called  ridges 
(Figs.  3S,  154, 159)  ; 
if  not  greatly  elon- 
gated, peaks  (Fig. 
157).  There  may  be 
many  peaks  and 
ridges  in  a  single  range  (Fig.  153).  More  rarely  ridges  and  peaks 
are  formed  by  folding  or  faulting  (Fig.  155). 

There  are  different  kinds  of  valleys  among  mountains.  The 
largest  of  these  are  the  broad  plateaus  between  mountain  systems. 
When  they  have  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  as  in  the  Great  Basin  of  the 
West,  they  are  called  interior  basins  (p.  22).  Smaller  basins  with- 
out outlet  are  formed  between  mountain  ranges  by  downfolding. 
Broad  valleys  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  some  due  to  folding,  others 
to  denudation,  are  commonly  called  parks  (Fig.  165).  In  the 
Appalachians,  narrow  gorges  cut  by  streams  across  ridges,  are 
called  water  gaps  (Figs.  172,  463,  467).  A  mountain  pass  (Figs. 
158, 187)  is  a  low  portion  of  a  mountain  divide.  Passes  are  usually 
caused  by  denudation,  where  streams  head  together  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  divide.  Their  position  is  often  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  weak  rock. 

Summary.  —  Tlie  names  cordillera,  system,  range,  ridge,  and  peak 
are  applied  to  mountains  or  parts  of  mountains.  TJie  names  interior 
basin,  park,  water  gap,  and  pass  are  applied  to  mountain  valleys. y 

67.  Climate  of  Mountains.  —  The  temperature  of  the  air 
decreases  1°,  on  the  average,  for  every  300  feet  of  elevation. 
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Therefore,  higli  plateaus  and  iiiouii tains  rise  into  the  cool 
upper  layers  of  the  air.  Indeed,  many  mountains  rise  so  high 
that  there  is  perpetual  suow  on  their  summits,  and  glaciers 
in  their  Yalleys.  The  line  ahove  whi^^h  there  is  perpetual 
snow  is  called  the  %nm0  Ihie  (Figs.  153^  157).  Below  this  is 
a  helt  with  a  climate  too  cold  for  tree  growth.  The  line 
above  which  trees  cannot  grow  is  kuL^wu  as  the  timber  line 
(Figs.  158,  16iy).  These  lines  are  lower  on  the  shady  than 
on  the  sunny  side  of  mountaijis,  and  in  the  temperate  than 
in  the  tropical  zone. 

Mountains  in  the  path  of  vapor-bearing  winds  have  ahuudant 
rainfall  on  the  sloi)es  against  which  the  winds  blow  (p.  287).  The 
opposite  slopesj  and  the  country  beyond,  are  dry,  because  so 
mncli  vapor  is  lost  in  passing  over  the  monntains.  This  is  well 
illustrated  in  northwestern  United  States,  where  winds  from  the 
Pacific  cause  abundant  rain  on  the  western  slopes,  but  reach  the 
eastern  side  so  dry  that  the  country  is  arid. 

Summary,  —  On  high  moifnkiuis  then^  is  a  Itjie^  caUed  the  timber 
line^  above  tvhich  no  trees  can  grow  ;  higher  still  in  a  zone  of  per- 
petual  snoiv,  MountaiHif  are  well  watered  on  the  side  from,  which 
va^yor-bearing  ivimU  bloWj  and  oflen  arid  on  the  opposite  slopes, 

68.  Denudation  of  Mountains.  —  The  climate  and  great  ele- 
vation of  monntains  give  Ingh  power  to  the  agents  of 
denudation.  Because  the  rivers  are  well  above  base  level, 
they  are  able  to  cut  deep  gorges  (Fig,  167)  and  canyons. 
Weathering  is  also  very  active,  especially  on  steep  slopes 
above  the  tiraljer  line  (Figs.  54,  160),  where  there  is  little 
vegetation  to  offer  protection  to  soil  and  rock.  In  such 
situations  the  rock  is  exposed  to  sharp  contrasts  in  tempera- 
ture between  day  and  night ;  frost  action  is  vigorous ;  and 
tlie  strong  winds,  heavy  rains,  and  melting  snows  all  help 
to  move  rock  fragments  down  the  steep  slopes. 

Among  high  mountains  the  slopes  are  often  so  steep  that  the 
rock  fragments  fall  to  their  base  (Figs.  54,  18.3).  Some  of  this 
rock  waste  is  carried  away  by  streams,  but  very  often  more  falls 


Fuh  l*)L  — I'lithjiiif  ;ivaliinriK'«  Uiiim^h  thi'  fivrcHt  im  Havde-n  I'eak,  (^jlorailo. 


Fifi.  I^i2.  —  Surface  of  the  avalanche  that  erosseil  the  Sirnpkm  Pass  road,  comitig 
down  the  valley  in  thti  back^roiiinL 
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than  can  be  thus  removed.  In  time  this  forms  a  mantle  of  rock 
waste,  or  talus  (Figs.  66y  160),  which  covers  the  lower  slopes, 
and,  by  its  smooth,  curving  outline,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  rugged,  irregular  slopes  above.  As  the  talus  grows,  its  slope 
becomes  more  gentle,  till  rocks  no  longer  roll  down  over  it. 
Then  the  decay  of  the  fragments  forms  a  soil  in  which  trees  may 
grow  and  on  which  farms  may  be  located.  Where  wet  weather 
streams  descend  the  mountain  sides,  these  talus  slopes  grade  into 
steep  alluvial  fans  and  debris  cones  (Figs.  109,  160). 

At  all  times  small  fragments  of  rock  are  falling  from  the  steep 
mountain  slopes ;  but,  in  addition,  there  is  an  occasional  fall  of 
'  large  masses,  forming  an  avalanche  (Fig.  161)  or  landslide.  In  such 
an  avalanche  thousands,  and  sometimes  millions,  of  tons  of  rock, 
mingled  perhaps  with  ice,  come  tearing  down  the  mountain  side, 
destroying  everything  in  their  course.  Rivers  are  dammed,  vil- 
lages destroyed,  and  roads  ruined.  In  the  spring  of  1901  an 
avalanche  of  rock  and  ice  from  an  Alpine  valley  descended  across 
the  road  which  Napoleon  built  over  the  Simplon  Pass  (Fig.  162). 
It  ruined  a  mile  or  two  of  the  road  and  utterly  destroyed  a  mountain 
village.  About  a  century  before,  a  similar  avalanche  occurred  in 
the  same  place.  Mountains  supply  many  instances  of  such  destruc- 
tive landslides.  They  are  usually  started  by  frost,  or  by  the  effect 
of  rain  or  melted  snow,  which  saturates  the  soil  or  rock,  making  it 
so  heavy  that  it  can  no  longer  stand  in  its  position. 

As  a  result  of  rapid  denudation,  acting  on  the  complex  rocks, 
mountains  are  cut  into  a  great  variety  of  rugged  forms, — 
peaks,  ridges,  precipices,  gorges,  and  passes.  There  are  peaks 
almost  impossible  to  scale,  some  so  steep  and  sharp-pointed 
that  they  are  called  "  needles "  and  "  horns "  (Fig.  157)  ; 
there  are  ridges  that  no  roads  cross ;  and,  in  fact,  a  surface 
often  so  rugged  that  large  areas  are  uninhabited. 

Summary.  —  River  erosion  and  weathering  are  very  active  among 
mountains,  especially  above  the  timber  line.  Rock  fragments,  falling 
from  steep  slopes,  acciirnidate  at  their  base  as  talus,  debris  cones,  and 
alluvial  fans ;  and  occasionally  larger  masses  descend  as  avalanches. 
By  this  rapid  denudation  high  mountains  are  made  very  rugged. 
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69*  Resemblance  between  Mountains  and  High  Plateaus.  —  Some 
plateaus  arc  more  elevated  than  uian}'  lu^li  liKuiutaiii  peaks;  it 
is  only  very  lofty  luoniitains  that  rise  higher  than  10,000  feet, 
and  yet  there  are  plateaus  which  reach  that  levcd.  These  higli 
plateaus  are  often  so  carved  by  vigorous  denudation  as  to  closely 
resemble  mountains  (Fig.  140).  They  are,  in  fact,  sometimes  called 
mountains. 

The  Catskill  Mountains,  for  example,  are  not  mountains  in  the 
true  sense,  but  dissected  plateaus.  In  the  Catskills,  denudation 
has  carved  out  peaks  and  deep  valleys  with  precipitous  sides;  but 
the  nearly  horizontal   strata  prove  that  they  were  uplifted  as 


Fio.  163.^ — A  section  ahowiiig  folded  mouotaia  strata  (an  the  right)  gradiog  into 
the  barizonti^l  Btmta  of  a  pktBau  (on  tkt*  left),  Ccimpare  tliB  twu  poriLubs 
in  ruggediiesa  and  elevntiou. 

plateaus,  not  as  mountain  folds.     Sueh  mountain-like  plateaus  are 
usually  near  mountains,  and  gradually  merge  into  tliem  (Fig,  163). 

Summary. — Viyorons  denndation  so  sculptures  high  |>to<?aMS, 
like  the  Cati^kiJIit^  a^  to  make  them  reiiemble  mountains  in  nigged^ 
ness;  bat  their  strata  are  hoflzotitaL 

70.  Distribution  of  Mountains.  —  Although  mountains  are 
typical  of  continents,  there  are  ranges  in  the  open  ocean  ;  for 
example,  the  New  Zealand  and  Hawaiian  inlands.  The  latter 
are  volcanoes  rising  frtnn  the  crest  of  a  sulunarine  mountain 
fold,  having  a  length  of  1500  miles.  Tliere  are  many  other 
ranges  in  the  ocean,  esjrecially  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Mountains  are  common  at  or  near  the  border  of  continents 
(Figs,  20-27).  They  sometimes  fringe  the  coast,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Kniile,  Japanese,  and  Philippine  islands,  and  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  Mountain  chains  also  extend  from  the  land 
into  the  sea,  forming  peninsulas:  for  example,  the  peninsulas 
of  Lower  California,  Kamchatka,  ^lalay,  Greece,  and  Italy. 
In  other  places  mountain  systems  form  the  very  border  of  the 
continents,  rising  directly  out  of  the  sea.     Such  a  conditiou 
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is  well  illustrated  by  the  Coast  Ranges  of  western  North 
America  and  the  Andes  of  South  America. 

Mountains  are  also  found  far  from  the  coast ;  for  example, 
the  Appalachians,  Rocky  Mountains,  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the 
mountains  of  central  Europe  and  Asia.  But  most  mountains 
of  the  interior,  when  first  formed,  rose  from  the  sea. 

A  large  number  of  the  mountain  systems  extend  from 
north  to  south  (Figs.  20-25).  It  is  to  this  fact  that  several 
of  the  continents  owe  tiieir  shape,  —  that  of  a  triangle,  with 
the  long  direction  from  north  to  south  (p.  23).  There  are, 
however,  many  ranges  running  east  and  west,  especially  in 
Asia  and  Europe  (Figs.  26,  27).  No  regular  law  has  thus 
far  been  discovered  regarding  the  distribution  of  mountains. 

Summary.  —  Mountains  occur  on  continents,  both  in  the  interior 
and  along  the  border,  where  they  form  chains  of  islands,  peniiistdas, 
and  systems  which  rise  at  the  very  margin  of  the  land.  They  also 
form  island  chains  in  the  open  ocean.  Some  extend  north  and  south, 
others  east  and  west. 

71.  Cause  of  Mountains.  —  The  explanation  of  mountains  most 
widely  accepted  is  that  of  contra^^tion  (p.  20).  As  the  heated 
interior  of  the  earth  cools  and  shrinks,  the  cold  crust  settles; 
but  it  cannot  fit  the  constantly  shrinking  interior  without  wrin- 
kling. This  causes  mountains,  which  are  wrinkles  in  the  earth's 
crust.  You  can  illustrate  this  by  covering  a  ball  with  a  thick 
flannel  cover  a  little  too  large  for  the  ball,  then  trying  to  press  it 
down  on  the  ball.     Some  parts  of  the  cloth  must  wrinkle. 

There  is  evidence  that  mountain  folding  has  occurred  again 
and  again  in  the  same  place ;  also  that  this  growth  has  been  slow. 
Several  times,  mountain  systems  have  risen  in  eastern  and  western 
United  States ;  but,  in  the  plains  between,  there  has  been  practi- 
cally no  mountain  formation  at  any  period.  The  same  is  true  of 
other  parts  of  the  earth. 

Summary.  —  Mountains  are  wrinkles  of  the  earth^s  cntst,  caused 
by  its  settling  on  the  cooling  and  contracting  interior.  They  have 
been  formed  slowly  and  by  successive  uplifts. 
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72.  Types  of  Mountains.  —  IVnlmps  tht3  simplest  type  of 
mountain  is  that  in  which  a  block  of  strata  has  been  up- 
lifted, along  a  fault  plane,  and  tilti^nl  (Fig.  Ii>r5).  Such  a 
mountain  has  one  uHiderate  and  one  steep  slope,  while  the 
crest  is  a  ridge  parallel  to  the  fault  plane.  Monntains  of 
this  type  are  foonil  in  southern  Oregon  and  other  parts 
of  the  Great  Basin.  These  tilted  hlock  niouutains  nuiy  reach 
a  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  a  width  of  10  to  20  miles,  and 
a  length  of  50  to  100  miles. 

Another  simple  monntain  type  is  the  dome,  in  which  the 
strata  have  been  raised  by  the  intrusion  of  lava  (p.  127).     In 


Fm,  1(}4.  —  Thu  Henry  MoniitJiiiiH,  1I,(MXI  ft-et  \ih^h,  with  the  dome  resttired  as  it 
would  prolmbly  t^xlst  if  dtiiiudiLtimi  bad  removed  none  of  the  strata. 


such  a  mountain  there  is  no  ridge,  but  a  central  area  from 
which  the  surface  slopes  in  all  directions.  This  type  is  illus- 
trated by  the  Henry  Mts.  (Fig*  164)  and  others  in  the  West. 
A  third  simple  type  is  tlie  evenly  folded  monntain,  illus- 
trated by  the  Swiss  Jnra  (Fig,  168)  and  parts  of  the  Appa- 
lachians. When  such  mountains  are  formed  the  surface  is 
thrown  into  a  series  of  regular  weaves,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
the  anticlines  forming  nmuntain  ridges,  the  synelines,  valleys 
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Fig.  KiTr,  —  A  psirk^  or  brosuL  it\tvu  Tnoniilani  vjiSlpy  in  ilie  Kurky  Muuntaliiti. 
tSultHii  Mthinitaiti  is  in  the  diHtanud. 
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(Fig.  168).  When  denudation  cuts  deeply  into  these,  as  in 
the  Appalachians,  each  hard  layer  is  left  as  a  ridge  (Figv  172). 
Mountains  whose  strata  are  greatly  contorted  (Fig.  156) 
and  metamorphosed,  with  much  igneous  rock,  have  a  far  less 
simple  form.  De- 
nudation, discov- 
ering differences 
in  the  rocks,  sculp- 
tures them  into 
very  irregular  and 
rugged  outlines. 
The  Rockies  and 
Alps  (Figs.  153, 
157, 165) are types 
of  such  mountains. 

Summary. —  There 
are  simple  faulted 
block  mountains ; 
domes  raised  by  the 
intnision  of  lava;  evenly  folded  mountains  ;  and  very  complexly 
folded  mountains.  Hie  latter  are  carved  into  very  irregular  and 
rugged  forms, 

73.  Life  History  of  Mountains.  —  Let  us  assume  that  the 
strata  of  a  plain  are  being  folded  to  form  a  mountain  system. 
As  the  strata  slowly  bend,  the  surface  becomes  irregular; 
and,  when  the  strain  becomes  too  great,  the  rocks  slip  along 
fault  planes.  This  jars  the  earth,  forming  earthquake 
shocks,  which  may  be  very  severe.  Through  the  deeper 
fissures,  lava  may  rise,  building  volcanic  cones.  Such  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes  are  common  in  regions  of  growing 
mountains  (pp.  125,  132). 

From  the  very  first  the  rising  land  is  attacked  by  the 
agents  of  denudation;  but  this  attack  increases  as  the  moun- 
tains grow  higher.     Since  the  mountains  are  not  worn  down 


Fig.  168.  —  Folds  of  the  Jura  in  Switzerland,  showing 
streams  parallel  to  the  folds  and  crossing  them  in 
deep  valleys. 
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as  rapidly  as  they  are  elevated,  they  continue  to  grow  higher, 
reaching  above  the  timber  line  and  even  into  the  zone  of 
perpetual  snow.     Then  glaciers  extend  down  the  valleys. 

Down-folding  forms  broad  valleys  between  the  ridges;  and 
streams  cut  narrow  gorges  across  them.  The  durable  rocks 
are  etched  out  into  ridges  and  peaks,  the  weak  rocks  are 
cut  away,  forming  valleys  and  passes.  In  this  stage  the 
surface  is  so  irregular  that  few  people  are  able  to  live  among 
the  mountains.  Such  mountains,  illustrated  by  those  of 
western  North  and  South  America,  the  Himalayas,  and  the 
Alps,  are  young  mountains.  Find  pictures  of  young  moun- 
tains in  this  chapter. 

The  time  comes  when  uplift  ceases ;  but  denudation  con- 
tinues to  broaden  the  valleys  and  lower  the  peaks  and  ridges. 
As  the  mountains  are  lowered,  glaciers  disappear,  and,  in 
time,  even  the  highest  peaks  may  come  below  the  timber  line. 
Such  mountains,  which  have  lost  the  ruggedness  of  youth, 
may  be  called  mature;  the  Appalachians  and  the  mountains  of 
New  England,  Norway,  and  Scotland,  are  examples  (Figs.  170, 
172,  188,  189,  192,  193,  455).  Their  slopes  are  forested, 
their  valleys  tilled. 

Further  lowering  may  continue  until  the  mountains  are 
reduced  to  a  series  of  low,  rolling  hills  ;  or,  further  still, 
to  a  surface  almost  as  level  as  a  plain.  Such  a  surface  is 
known  as  a  peneplain  (almost  plain)  (Fig.  171).  The  moun- 
tains are  then  old,  and  are,  like  plains,  adapted  to  dense 
settlement.  New  Y^ork  City,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington  are  situated  on  such  old,  worn-down  mountains. 
These  ancient  mountains,  known  as  the  Piedmont  belt,  extend 
from  New  England  to  Alabama,  east  of  the  Appalachians. 

After  being  worn  to  low  relief,  a  mountain  region  may  be  reele- 
vated,  and  caused  to  start  on  a  new  life  history,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  the  Appalachians.  Then  denudation  may  etch  the 
ridges  of  hard  rock  into  relief  again,  and  form  broad  valleys 
where  the  strata  are  weak  (Figs.  172,  173,  192, 193).    The  broad 
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Fjg.  109.  —  A  nigged  cliff,  rklgn,  ami  p<*ak  in  the  Alps,  carved  out  by  the  active 
deriitinlEtioii  in  these  yuim^jj  iiMHUitLiius.    Tim  hiviise  is  a  summer  liotel  foi 
tourists. 
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Fi«*  170. —  Mature  tiioiuitAins  in  the  Lake  Dirttriet  of  ijorthwi^stern  Ejigl^iict 
made  famoua  hy  ihij  iMJtJt.  Wordawortli.    Tlie  laku  ia  Dervvtiiitwatti*. 


Fio.  171.  — The  lipJaiitJ,  en  "  i^euepliiiUt'  wf  New  Eiigluud;  a  wonwloTm  motin* 
tain  region,  uplifted  a^aiu  ao  that  the  atreama  have  had  new  power  given 
them  (rejuvenated ) .  This  has  ©uabled  the  streams  to  aink  their  valleys  into 
the  *' peneplain.** 


Fici.  174,  -     ! ..:     .:-:<.,.<' ,  -u-i-  -^--      .  -  .■iclinalridf^e:.  L.i  .;...:  .!  =  ;  •  ;.•.  .-bort 

distaiiet?  by  a  Blr^L^iim.  A^s  llie  strejirns  ful  deeper  audj^rivAv  longer,  they  reach 
below  H  hard  layer  (tho  darkest  one  in  the  rJiaj^niin),  whidi,  because  of  its 
hardness,  is  left  stanilin};  ft,s  a  rid^je  nn  eanh  siiie  nf  the  valley  (right-hand 
figure).  The  law  of  tuonoelinal  shifting  will  cause  thet^e  ridges  to  retreat 
away  from  the  stream,  thuw  hrtmdeidng  the  valleys  in  the  antu'luies,  and  at 
the  Kame  time  narrowing  tlie  synclinal  valleys.    (See  also  Fig.  171X) 


Fru.  17^j.  —  III  Liu  U^ftdiand  figure  a  stream  liead.s  ou  a  divide  and  iiow^  in  a  short 
course  toward  the  right  tn  the  sea.  This  steep  shape  gives  It  pniwer  to 
gradually  eat  backward  until  it  reaches  a  stream  having  a  long,  roundabout 
eour'^e  tu  the  sea.  It  iheu  captures  the  streauj  and  leads  it  out  to  the  sea  by 
the  shorter  course,  as  showu  in  the  right-hand  figure* 


Fi*/s.  174 f  1T5,  177f  J?*,  and  179  are  Infroduced  for  da^  studi^,  siipplementary  to 

ihe  text. 
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valleys  are  well  settled  (Fig.  466),  but  the  ridges  are  too  rough 
and  rocky  for  farming,  and  are  often  timber-covered  (Figs.  85, 
467).  Where  streams  leave  the  broad  valleys  to  cross  the  ridges 
of  hard  rock,  they  flow  in  narrow  gorges,  or  water  gaps  (Figs.  178, 
463, 467),  because  there  has  not  been  time  for  weathering  to  broaden 
valleys  in  such  hard  strata. 

Summary. — As  mountains  nse,  the  effect  of  denudation  increases, 
and  young  mountains  are  therefore  made  very  rugged.  Mature 
mountains  have  been  lowered  and  the  valleys  broadened;  and  old 
mountains  are  still  fuiilier  lowered,  and  perhaps  even  reduced  to 
a  peneplain.  Uplift  allows  denudation  to  again  etch  the  hard  strata 
into  relief. 

74.  The  Drainage  of  Mountains.  —  In  early  stages,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  slopes,  numerous  short  streams  flow  down 
the  mountain  sides  in  gorges  ;  and  longer  streams  follow  the 
broad  valleys  between  the  mountain  folds.  Here  and  there 
the  main  streams  cut  deep  gorges  across  low  points  in  the 
folds  (Fig.  168).  In  such  consequent  mountain  drainage 
there  are,  at  first,  numerous  lakes  held  up  by  the  mountain 
dams.  These,  however,  are  soon  filled  with  sediment  brought 
by  the  mountain  torrents.  A  slight  renewal  of  mountain 
movement  may  warp  the  valleys  and  form  new  lake  basins 
(Fig.  296).  Some  of  the  Alpine  lakes,  such  as  Geneva,  are 
thus  explained. 

If  the  elevation  of  the  land  ceases,  the  valleys  pass  through 
the  stages  of  youth,  maturity,  and  old  age.  But  the  great 
elevation,  and  the  hard  and  complex  nature  of  the  mountain 
rocks,  make  the  life  history  of  a  river  valley  in  mountains 
longer  than  in  plains  and  in  most  plateaus. 

The  wearing  away  of  the  weak  rocks  leaves  the  hard  strata 
standing  as  divides  (Figs.  38,  154,  169).  As  the  surface 
slowly  wears  down,  the  divides  still  remain  on  the  more 
durable  strata.  These  mountain  strata  usually  incline,  or 
dip ;  and,  as  they  are  slowly  worn  away,  their  crests,  that  is 
the  divides,  not  only  become  lower,  but  shift  to  one  side 
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(Fig.  176).  This,  called  the  law  of  monoclinal  shifting^  may 
be  stated  as  follows :  As  denudation  loivers  a  region  of  inclined 
strata^  the  divide  migrates  in  the  direction  of  the  dip. 

Mountain  divides  may  migrate  for  other  reasons  (Figs.  175, 
177, 178).     Thus,  two  streams  heading  on  the  same  divide 

are  constantly  bat- 
tling for  drain- 
age area,  and 
the  stronger  one 
pushes  the  divide 
back  into  the 
territory  of  its  op- 
ponent. If  it  suc- 
ceeds in  robbing 
its  opponent  of 
its  headwaters,  it 
is  called  a  river 
pirate.  There  are 
various  reasons 
why  one  stream 
may  have  more 
power  than  another :  one  may  have  more  rainfall ;  or  it  may 
have  a  shorter  and  steeper  slope  ;  or  it  may  have  only  weak 
strata  to  remove  while  its  opponent  struggles  with  hard  strata. 

There  are  numerous  illustrations  of  such  migration  of  divides. 
In  the  Catskills,  for  example,  the  streams  descending  the  steep 
eastern  slope  to  the  Hudson  have  pushed  the  divide  backward  and 
captured  the  headwaters  of  streams  that  have  a  long,  gentle 
slope  (Fig.  177).  The  Appalachian  rivers  —  the  Potomac,  Sus- 
quehanna, Delaware,  etc.,  —  which  cross  ridge  after  ridge  (Figs.  172,^ 
192),  are  believed  to  have  slowly  oaten  their  way  across  the  moun- 
tains by  headwater  erosion  and  river  capture.  Wind  gaps  of  the 
Appalachians  are  also  caused  by  river  capture  (Fig.  178). 

Summary.  —  Consequent  moimtain  streams  Jfoic  down  the  moun- 
tain sides,  along  the  valleys  of  folding  and  across  the  ridges.     Tliey 


Fig.  17().  —  To  illustrate  the  migration  of  divides.  A 
hard  layer  A  forms  a  divide  ridge.  When  the  sur- 
face has  been  worn  down  to  the  line  (.-C  (upper 
figure)  the  ridge  A  will  have  migrated  to  the  right, 
as  shown  in  the  lower  figure.  See  also  Figs.  174, 179. 


;,  178.  —  Til  the  kft-haiid  lii^iire  two  stresiraH  cio.ssi  a  iiioinitaiii  rid^e  of  liai"d 
roek.  A  tributary  of  (he  uppei'  one  heatis  back  iti-'arly  to  the  point  where  the 
lower  one  turns  to  crosH  the  ridi?e.  For  some  reation  (|)erha[>8  greater  vnkime) 
the  upper  stream  has  more  power  to  cut  into  the  rid>;e,  thus  deepening  its 
valley.  This  gives  lo  its  tiilmtary  a  sloiie  whieh  permits  it  to  gradually  eat 
backward  until  it  taps  thy  lower  stream,  drawing  it  oil  Ihrongh  the  upper 
water  gap-  Tliis  leaves  a  if^md  gap  where  the  hvwer  stream  formerly  crossed 
the  ridge  (right-hand  figure). 


Fig.  179.  —  The  proiess  of  THOTu>eliiial  sliifthitj.  illnstratefl  in  Flixs.  174  and  J7(i,  is 
cardetl  farther  in  this  diagram,  lu  the  upitcr  tlia^riim  there  iirt^  frjur  streams, 
A,  B,  C,  and  D;  A  and  C  m  smiil\  valley  a  in  the  aiiHt'lines,  li  and  H  in  broad 
synclinal  valleys  caused  by  down  folding.  Tiiey  are  consequent  on  the  moun- 
tain form.  In  tlie  naiddle  tignre  there  is  littliM-han^e,  excepting  tliat  the  anti- 
clinal valleys  have  lieen  lengthened  and  deepened,  thit*  hein^^  possible  because 
they  are  so  hh^h  that  the  streams  have  much  power,  while  the  syncliiuil 
streams  are  held  back  in  their  w«rrk  by  lakes  (not  shown  here)  and  hard 
strat4i.  The  lewpr  %nre  represents  a  much  later  sta^^'c,  in  whiih  the  surface 
has  been  greatly  worn  down.  Monoelinal  shifting  has  pushed  the  divndes 
away  from  the  anticlinal  streams  (Fig.  174),  therefore  broadening  their  valleys 
and  narrowing  the  synclinal  valleys.  Tliis  has  robiied  the  synclinal  streams  of 
watcr^  and  coaHcquently  weakened  them,  while  it  has  increased  the  power  of 
the  anticlinal  streanns*  As  a  residt,  the  conditions  have  Iteen  reversed  from 
the  first  slai^e,  and  the  anticlinal  streams.  A  ami  f\  How  in  broad,  deep  val- 
leys, while  the  synclinal  streams  are  in  hi^rh,  narrow  valleys,  on  the  tops  of 
Bynclitial  mountains.    Instances  ol  this  change  are  found  in  the  Appalachians. 


FiCr.  IhSI.  —  The  hij^h,  siiow-rovered  slopes  of  the  Jung f ran  h\  ilip  Alps,  showing 
811  miner  pasturage  above  the  tiiuber  Hue,  and  up  to  the  very  edge  cif  a 
glaeier. 


1 


Fici.  183»  —  An  Alpine  vallt^y  anJ  v  illa>,>%  from  wiihh  rihf  tlve  ban  lii,  rin  k  y  iiioiiii- 
tain  slopes,  down  wliicli  rork  waste  is  streaming,  forming  iilluvinl  funs, 


Fkj.  lii'l,  —  The  Imre,  nn^ky  Hlop(-s  of  tlie  lii^^i  Alp^s,  aii^ong  which  men  do  not 
live.    The  houses  are  hotels,  open  otaly  for  two  or  three  months  In  stimnier. 
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are  liable  to  he  interrupted  by  lakes.  Slowly  they  pass  through  youth, 
maturity,  and  old  a^e,  unless  interrupted  by  renewed  mountain  growth. 
The  divides  change  position  by  the  law  of  monoclinal  shifting,  and  by 
headwater  erosion.  In  the  latter  case  the  more  favorably  situated 
streams  capture  the  headwaters  of  opponent  streams. 

75.  Settlement  of  Mountains.  —  The  soil  and  climate  of 
mountains  are  usually  unfavorable  to  agriculture,  and,  in  many- 
cases,  absolutely  forbid  it.  Large  areas  are  even  unfit  for  the 
growth  of  forests.  For  these  reasons  mountains  are  usually 
sparsely  settled  (Figs.  157,  158,  183,  185). 

The  relation  of  mountains  to  settlement  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  Alps,  which  rise  in  the  midst  of  a  densely  populated 
land,  —  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  France  and  Germany  on  the 
other.  If  we  were  to  cross  the  Alps  from  the  Italian  side, 
this  is  what  we  should  see  :  first  a  level  plain,  the  Po  valley, 
dotted  with  farms  and  villages,  and  densely  settled.  As  the 
land  becomes  irregular  in  the  foothills,  there  are  fewer 
people ;  and,  when  the  mountains  are  reached,  large  areas  are 
found  with  a  surface  too  rocky  for  cultivation  (Figs.  107, 
180).  Wherever  there  is  soil  enough,  however,  vineyards  and 
groves  of  olive  and  mulberry  trees  are  seen  on  the  valley  sides. 

Higher  up,  where  the  climate  is  cooler,  the  olive,  mulberry, 
and  grapes  no  longer  grow  (Figs.  153,  182).  There  small 
grain-fields  and  pasture  lands  are  interspersed  with  rocky 
cliffs  and  forested  areas,  in  which  the  chestnut  is  a  common 
tree.  Still  higher,  where  the  climate  is  that  of  the  cold 
temperate  zone  (Fig.  109),  evergreen  trees  prevail,  and  only 
the  hardiest  grains  can  be  raised.  Most  of  the  land  that  has 
soil  enough  is  used  as  pasture,  and  cows  and  goats  are  raised 
in  large  numbers.  Between  the  timber  line  and  the  snow 
line  there  is  an  area  on  which  no  crops  can  be  raised,  but 
where  the  pastures  support  herds  of  cows  and  goats  for  a 
month  or  two  in  summer  (Fig.  181).  Above  this  is  a  wild, 
dreary  mass  of  snow,  rock,  and  ice,  where  no  one  can  find 
sustenance  (Figs.  157,  182,  183). 
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Summary*  —  Monntafus  are  Rjxtrselj/  seftlpd.  Afjncukure  7nay 
flourish  at  the  baae^  but  the  area  suftabie  to  cnitivcUion  becomes 
smalkr  the  higher  one  (foesj  and  the  climafe  more  and  more  unfavor- 
able^ imtily  at  the  snom  line,  a  barren  area  of  snow  and  rock  is 
reached  in  lohich  there  are  no  inhabitants. 

76.  Mountams  as  Barriers.  —  Mountains  are  barriers  to  the 
passage  of  auiitials,  plants,  and  men.  On  a  plain,  animals 
and  plants  spread  freely ;  but  the  rnggedness  and  coldness  of 
mountains  check,  and  in  many  cases  pnjhibit,  the  passage  of 
animals  and  the  spread  of  plants.  Even  tlie  passes  of  high 
mountains,  like  the  Alps,  have  deep  snow  until  summer. 

The  low  Appalaehians  served  as  a  harrier  to  the  westward 
spread  of  the  early  colonists  ( p,  308).  The  Alps  (p.  388) 
have  always  been  an  obstacle  to  man,  being  crossed  only 
with  difficulty  and  along  the  few  passes.  The  Himalayas 
(p.  3^8)  are  an  even  more  ett'ective  barrier ;  and  tlie  Pyrenees 

are  such  an  excel- 
lent barrier  that 
tliey  serve  as  the 
boundary  line  be- 
tween two  coun- 
tries* Name  other 
cases  where  monn- 
tains  serve  as 
boundary  hues. 

In  the  past  ceo- 
tiuy  men  have  foil  lid 
means  of  reducing 
the  difheulties  of 
crossing  mmmtains, 
Flxcelleut  carriage 
roads,  rising  with 
gentle  slope  by  great 

sweeping  curves,  now  cross  the  principal  Alpine  passes  (Fig,  185). 

In  places  where  snow-slides  and  avalanches  are  common j  the  roads 


Fig,  1S4,— a  railway  crosaing  the  Andes  of  Pera. 
There  are  three  levels  here,  as  iu  tlie  St.  Gothard 
railway  (Fig.  186). 


FiQ.  188. — The  fart' ai^-ove red  slopes  of  tlie  Adiroiulariks,  with  a  beautiful  liike 
nestled  in  a  valley  in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  (Copyright,  1888,  by  9.  R. 
Stoddaitl,  Gleus  Falls,  Is'.Y.) 


M 


FUi.  IHO.  —  The  forost-trovered  slopews  of  the  AVhite  Mountains  of  New  Hfimp- 
sliirej  a  famous  summer  resort. 


Fi€*  IIK).  — Silvertoii,  (!oL,  a  mining  town  in  a  Ri)ck3'  Mountain  valley.     The 
timher  line  is  saeu  on  the  mouutain  slope. 
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are  covered  and  protected  by  avalanche  sheds.  Railways  cross  even 
the  lofty  Rocky  Mountains  (Fig.  471),  Andes  (Fig.  184),  and  Alps 
(Fig.  186).  They  pass  up  the  valleys  as  far  as  they  can  (Figs.  57, 
66),  curving  about,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other ;  crossing 
deep  gorges  by  lofty  bridges ;  tunneling  the  rock,  even  by  curved 
tunnels ;  and  finally,  when  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  climb 
higher,  plunging  through  a  great  tunnel  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  mountain.  The  St.  Gothard  tunnel  is  nine  and  one  fourth 
miles  long ;  the  Simplon  tunnel,  farther  west,  is  even  longer. 

Summary.  —  The  ruggedness  and  coldness  of  mountains  make  them 
barriers  to  the  spread  of  plants,  animals,  and  man.  Now,  by  the 
building  of  roads  and  railways,  mountains  are  far  less  important 
barriers  than  formerly, 

77.  Mountains  as  Summer  Resorts.  —  The  cool  summer  climate 
and  the  wild  and  beautif  id  scenery  attract  many  people  to  moun- 
tains. The  numerous  mountain  lakes  which  offer  opportunities 
for  boating  and  fishing,  and  the  hunting  on  the  forest-covered 
mountain  slopes,  are  further  attractions.  The  mountains  of  New 
England  (Fig.  189),  the  Adirondacks  (Fig!  188)  and  Catskills  of 
New  York,  and  the  Appalachians,  are  visited  each  year  by  large 
numbers  of  people.  But  in  winter  they  are  cold,  snow-covered, 
and  nearly  deserted. 

The  Alps,  the  wildest  and  most  beautiful  of  European  moun- 
tains, have  come  to  be  the  greatest  summer  resort  in  the  world. 
In  the  small  country  of  Switzerland,  which  is  only  one  third  the 
size  of  Pennsylvania,  there  are  thousands  of  summer  hotels.  At 
every  point  where  many  tourists  are  liable  to  go,  even  on  moun- 
tain trails  far  from  wagon  roads,  a  hotel  is  sure  to  be  found 
(Figs.  169, 183,  187).  In  the  height  of  the  season  most  of  these 
hotels  are  full  to  overflowing  with  tourists  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  in  fact,  from  all  the  world.  One  of  the  leading  industries 
of  Switzerland  is  the  entertainment  and  care  of  these  visitors. 

Summary. —  TJie , climate,  scenery,  boating,  fishing,  and  hunting 
attract  people  to  the  mountains  for  a  vacation, 

78.  Mountains  as  Timber  Reserves.  — Mountain  slopes  are 
so  often  unsuited  to  agriculture  that  in  many  places  the  forest 
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remains  (Fig«.  85,  188, 189),  About  one  fil'tli  of  the  surface 
of  Norway  is  forest-oovered,  and  iinit^h  of  the  remainder  is 
either  too  higli  or  too  rc^eky  for  trees  to  grow.  Tlie  moun- 
tains of  eastern  and  western  United  States  still  have  great 
timber  resources  and  are  the  seats  of  important  lumber 
industries. 

Summary.  —  Momttahis  are  hnportatit  timber  resents,  bemuse 
affrkuUffre  has  not.  demanded  the  removal  of  the  forests, 

79.  Mineral  Wealth  of  Mouataias.  — Tlie  Alps  have  little 
valuable  mineral ;  but  the  mountains  of  eastern  and  western 
United  States,  and  many  other  lands,  ai'e  very  rit-'h  in  mineral. 
In  the  West,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  ccjpper  are  most  impor- 
tant j  but  zinc,  iron,  coal,  and  building  stones  are  also  found. 
In  the  mountains  of  eastern  United  States,  coal,  iron,  aiul 
building  stones  arc  the  leading  mineral  products. 

The  presence  of  luineral  has  attracted  many  people  to  mountain 
regions,  where  otherwise  tliere  would  lie  only  a  sparse  population 
of  farmers,  herders,  hunters,  and  lumbermen.     In  rugged  motm- 

tain  valleys,  and 
on  arid  mountain 
slopes  J  cities  with 
thousands  of  inhab- 
itants have  quickly 
growu  up  around 
mining  centers. 

Mineral  beds  and 
veius  are  revealed 
by  folding  of  the 
strata  and  erosion  of 
vallevs  in  the  moun- 


Fio.  191.— To  iUnstrate  how  folding  am!  deniKiation 
bring  to  lif^ht  valtinble  mnieral  dt^po.sitH,  The 
black  layer  may  represent  a  Ited  of  Loal.  If  the 
strata  were  horizontal,  it  mi^ht  be  deeply  buried  ; 
but  foldiiiia;  has  raised  it,  and  deep  uiouutaiii 
valleys  have  exposed  it  to  the  air. 


tain  rocks  (Fig.  191).  Sometimes  they  are  preserved  from  erosion 
by  being  folded  down  in  the  synelines,  as  in  the  case  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  of  Pennsylvania  (Fig.  194).  This  wa-s  formed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  bituminous  coal  tltat  is  found  west  of  the  Appa- 
lachians ;  but,  during  the  folding  of  these  mountains,  the  pressure 


Fig.  192.  —  Topo^raplii«  map  of  AppaLiehiaii  ridges  ^\\Mft  liYri?*?^^  >a>g  >CCkSi%^sb- 
qoeUaiina  nbovy  Hurrhburg,  shuwing  ih^  broad  vaWe^g?*  'ii&.^  \X\ev  \\%xts.v«> 
stee/Msidetl  water  «raps.    See  Figa,  112  and  \T6,     iU\\TT\%\iVkt^  feXxfefeX-.XS*'^- 
Geologkul  Smvey  Topographic  Map.) 
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metamorphosed  it  to  "hard"  or  anthracite  coal.  At  Scranton, 
Wilkes  Barre,  and  elsewhere,  the  anthracite  is  now  being  removed 
from  the  synclines  in  which  it  has  been  so  long  preserved. 


MHMAV  *  CO.,  N.Y 

Fig.  194.  —  A  section  of  the  coal  beds  (dark  layers)  at  Wilkes  Barre.    They  have 
been  folded  down  in  a  syncline,  and  thus  preserved  from  erosion. 

Summary.  —  Many  mountains  contain  valuable  mineral  deposits^ 
which  attract  settlers.  Folding  and  erosion  help  to  reveal  these 
deposits;  and  sometimes  they  are  preserved  in  the  synclines.       / 

Topical  Outline,  Questions,  and  Suggestions.  • 

Topical  Outline.  —  64.  Introductory.  —  Influence  of  mountains  on 
settlement;  reasons  for  studying  about  mountains. 

65.  The  Mountain  Rocks.  —  Position  of  rocks ;  faulting ;  folding ;  com- 
plex folding;  Appalachians;  kinds  of  rock;  effect  of  complexity. 

66.  Names  applied  to  Parts  of  Mountains.  —  System  ;  range ;  cordillera ; 
ridge;  peak;  interior  basin ;  smaller  basins ;  park;  water  gap;  pass. 

67.  Climate  of  Mountains.  —  (a)  Temperature :  normal  change ;  snow 
line ;  timber  line  ;  variation,     (b)  Rainfall :  rainy  slopes ;  arid  slopes. 

68.  Denudation  of  Mountains.  —  (a)  River  erosion.  (/>)  Weathering : 
reasons  for  activity,  (c)  Talus:  cause;  form  produced  ;  change  to  farm 
land ;  debris  cones,  (d)  Avalanches :  size  ;  effects ;  Simplon  avalanche  ; 
cause,     (e)  Effect  of  denudation  on  land  form. 

69.  Resemblance  between  Mountains  and  High  Plateaus.  —  Resemblance 
in  height ;  in  ruggedness ;  the  Catskills  ;  difference  from  mountains. 

70.  Distribution  of  Mountains.  —  In  open  ocean  ;  fringing  continents,  — 
as  islands,  peninsulas,  and  continent  borders;  in  interior;  direction. 

71.  Cause  of  Mountains.  —  Contraction  theory ;  successive  uplifts ;  slow 
growth ;  absence  of  mountains  in  certain  sections. 

72.  Types  of  Mountains.  —  Faulted  blocks;  domes;  regular  folds; 
complex  folds ;  cause,  characteristics,  and  examples  of  each. 

73.  Life  History  of  Mountains.  —  (a)  Young  mountains :  early  growth  ; 
earthquakes;  volcanoes;  increasing  denudation;  valleys;  unfitness  for 
occupation;  examples.  (6)  Mature  mountains:  broadening;  lowering; 
examples ;  fitness  for  occupation,    (c)  Old  mountains :  further  reduction ; 
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peneplain ;  settlement ;  instance ;   Piedmont  belt,     (d)  Renewed  eleva- 
tion :  Appalachians ;  ridges ;  broad  valleys ;  settlement ;  water  gaps. 

74.  The  Drainage  of  Mountains.  —  (a)  Consequent  drainage:  stream 
courses;  lakes.  (6)  Life  history  —  compare  with  plains,  (c)  Mono- 
clinal  shifting:  nature  of  process;  law.  (d)  River  pirates:  battle  at 
headwaters;  favoring  conditions;  Catskills;  Appalachians;  wind  gaps. 

75.  Settlement  of  Mountains.  —  (a)  Unfavorable  conditions,  (ft)  The 
Alps :  the  base ;  the  slopes ;  above  the  timber  line ;  above  the  snow  line. 

76.  Mountains  as  Barriers.  —  Reasons ;  instances ;  overcoming  bar- 
riers,—  roads,  railways,  tunnels. 

77.  Mountains  as  Summer  Resorts.  —  Attraction ;  mountains  visited  in 
eastern  United  States ;  the  Alps ;  importance  to  Switzerland. 

78.  Mountains  as  Timber  Reserves.  —  Reasons  for  forests;  instances. 

79.  Mineral  Wealth  of  Mountains.  —  Alps ;  the  West ;  the  East ;  effect 
on  settlement ;  effect  of  folding  and  erosion ;  anthracite  coal. 

Questions.  —  64.  Of  what  importance  are  mountains  to  men  ? 

65.  What  is  the  position  of  the  mountain  rocks?  What  differences 
are  there  in  the  folds  ?    In  the  rocks  ?     What  effect  has  this  complexity? 

66.  What  are  the  following,  and  what  causes  each  :  mountain  system, 
range,  cordillera,  ridge,  peak,  interior  basin,  park,  water  gap,  and  pass  ? 

67.  What  is  the  snow  line?  The  timber  line?  How  do  they  vary? 
What  effects  have  mountains  on  rainfall? 

68.  Why  are  rivers  and  weathering  very  active  in  mountains?  What 
becomes  of  the  fragments  that  fall?  What  are  the  nature,  effects, 
and  causes  of  avalanches?    What  effect  has  denudation  on  mountains? 

69.  Compare  and  contrast  high  plateaus  and  mountains. 

70.  In  what  situations  are  mountains  found?  Give  illustrations. 
What  about  the  direction  of  mountain  ranges? 

71.  State  the  theory  of  contraction.     How  do  mountains  grow  ? 

72.  Give  four  types  of  mountains.  What  are  the  characteristics  of 
each?     How  do  they  differ ?     Are  they  alike  in  any  respect? 

73.  What  happens  when  a  mountain  is  rising?  What  effect  has 
denudation?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  young  mountains?  Trace 
the  development  through  maturity  to  old  age.  Give  illustrations  of  each. 
What  is  a  peneplain?  What  has  been  the  history  of  the  Piedmont  Belt? 
What  changes  have  occurred  in  the  Appalachians? 

74.  Describe  the  consequent  drainage  of  mountains.  What  is  the 
normal  life  history?  W^hat  causes  lakes?  How  does  the  law  of  mono- 
clinal  shifting  operate  ?  What  are  river  pirates  ?  Why  do  they  succeed  ? 
Give  illustrations.     Explain  wind  gaps  (Fig.  178). 

75.  Why  are  mountains  sparsely  settled?  How  does  the  appearance 
of  the  Alps  change  from  base  to  summit?    How  do  the  occupations  vary? 
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76.  Why  are  mountains  barriers  to  the  spread  of  animals  and  plants  ? 
Give  illustrations.     How  are  these  barriers  now  overcome  by  men  ? 

77.  What  attracts  people  to  mountains  ?    Give  instances. 

78.  Why  is  there  ha uch  forest  among  mountains?    Give  illustrations. 

79.  What  mineral  deposits  are  found  among  mountains?  What  effect 
have  mountains  in  revealing  and  protecting  mineral  deposits  ? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Slowly  dry  an  apple.  Notice  how  the  skin  wrin- 
kles as  the  inside  grows  smaller  through  the  evaporation  of  the  water. 
Compare  this  with  what  is  happening  in  the  earth.  (2)  Find  out  how 
the  tire  of  a  wagon  wheel  is  put  on,  and  why  it  fits  so  tightly.  (3)  Get 
a  metal  rod,  and  have  a  thick  metal  ring  made  just  too  small  to  fit  over 
it.  Heat  the  ring  red-hot  and  see  if  it  goes  over  the  rod.  Have  another 
ring  made  to  fit  the  rod  exactly.  Heat  the  rod  and  see  if  the  ring  will 
go  over  it.  What  does  this  show  ?  (4)  See  suggestion  for  covering  a  ball, 
given  on  page  99.  (5)  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  make  an  apparatus  for 
imitating  the  folding  of  rocks.  Of  one-inch  boards  make  a  long,  narrow 
box,  say  2  feet  long,  5  inches  wide,  and  8  inches  deep,  open  at  one  end 
and  the  top.  Place  four  or  five  thin  layers  of  wax,  differently  colored, 
on  the  bottom.  At  the  open  end  apply  slow,  steady  pressure,  best  obtained 
by  using  a  screw,  like  that  which  sets  a  vise,  fastened  to  a  board  that  just 
fits  into  the  end  of  the  box.  Before  applying  the  pressure,  place  over  the 
wax  layers  enough  of  shot  to  nearly  fill  the  box.  After  pushing  the  layers  a 
few  inches,  remove  the  shot,  unscrew  one  side,  and  the  layers  will  show  fold- 
ing. A  simpler  experiment  may  be  made  by  taking  a  series  of  pieces  of 
thick  cloth  and  felt,  cutting  them  to  the  same  size,  and  pressing  them  up 
with  the  hand.  (6)  Is  your  home  among  mountains,  or  have  you  ever 
been  among  mountains?  What  is  the  nature  and  position  of  the  rocks  ? 
Do  the  mountains  rise  above  the  timber  line  ?  Are  they  young,  mature, 
or  old?  Are  they  well  settled?  Why?  Are  there  forests?  Mineral? 
Are  they  resorted  to  in  summer  ?    Why  ? 

Reference  Books.  —  King,  Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1902,  fl.oO ;  Lubbock,  Scenery  of  Switzerland, 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1896,  |1.50;  Russell,  Southern  Oregon,  4th 
Annual  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  p.  435 ;  Tarr,  Physical  Geography  of 
New  York  State,  Chapter  HI,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1902,  $3.50; 
Hayes,  Physiography  of  the  Chattanooga  District,  Part  II,  IQth  Annual 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  p.  9 ;  Willis,  The  Northern  Appalachians, 
National  Geographic  Monographs,  American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1895, 
^.50;  Hayes,  The  Southern  Appalachians,  same;  Willis,  Mechanics  of 
Appalachian  Structure,  Part  II,  13th  Annual  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  p.  217. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

VOLCANOES,  EARTHQUAKES,  AND  OETSERS. 

VOLCANOES. 

80.  Graham  Island.  —  South  of  Sicily,  in  1831,  a  new  vol- 
cano was  born.  During  the  eruption  large  volumes  of  steam 
rose  into  the  air,  carrying  up  fragments  of  lava.  The 
expansion  of  the  steam  in  the  melted  rock  caused  numerous 
cavities,  and  broke  the  lava  into  bits  of  porous  ash  and 
pumice.  Some  of  the  lightest  ash  drifted  away  in  the  wind  ; 
much  of  the  pumice  was  light  enough  to  float  on  the  water  ; 
but  many  of  the  heavier  fragments  fell  back  near  the  outlet, 
building  a  cone  which  rose  200  feet  above  the  sea  and  had 
a  circumference  of  almost  three  miles.  With  this  single 
eruption  the  life  of  the  volcano  seems  to  have  ended  ;  and 
soon  the  waves  cut  the  loose  ash  cone  away,  leaving  a  shoal 
to  mark  its  site. 

Other  volcanoes,  some  in  the  sea,  some  on  the  land,  have 
become  extinct  after  a  single  gasp ;  but  most  volcanoes 
have  a  longer  and  more  varied  life.  From  some,  ash  is 
always  erupted  ;  from  others,  streams  of  liquid  lava ;  and 
from  many,  now  ash,  now  lava.  Some  erupt  freely  and  at 
frequent  intervals ;  others  have  violent  outbreaks,  following 
long  periods  of  quiet.  These  differences  between  volcanoes 
may  best  be  illustrated  by  studying  a  few  typical  ones. 

Summary.  —  Oraliam  Island  became  extinct  after  a  single  eruption 
of  ash  and  immice,  formed  by  the  blowing  up  of  melted  rock  by  iii- 
eluded  steam.     Other  volcanoes  have  a  much  more  varied  history c 
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81.  Stromboli.  —  Between  Sicily  ami  Wsuviiis,  in  tlie  Lipari 
Islands,  is  the  ever  active  volcano  Stromlx_>li.  It  is  a  small  cone, 
abunt  i)Oi)0  feet  from  bottom  to  top^  balf  its  Ijeight  Imm^  above 
8ea  level.  Steam  rises  from  a  crater  on  one  side  of  tbe  cone, 
and  the  steam  cIuikIb  glow  with  light  from  the  melted  lava, 
which  always  stands  in  the  crater.  Every  few  minutes  the 
steam  ernpts  tiiasses  of  lava;  and  sometimes  tliere  is  a  mild  enq> 
tiou  which  throws 

pieces  outside  the 
crater.  The  cone 
is  made  of  sucli 
fragments. 

Summary.  — 

StrotiihoH  is  a  vol- 
carto  made  of  frmf- 
mentii  ofhiva  fkroivrL 
out    hi/    fUild    erifp- 

tiOHS, 

82.  Eruptions 
of     1902     in     the 

West        Indies.  ^j^^  ^|,r^  _  VuleaiH).  one  of  Ui©  Liptiri  Islands,  in  fiill 

On      the      8tll      of  eruption.    This  cone  is  now  iuat'tivtj. 

May,     1902,    the 

beautiful  city  of  St.  Pierre,  in  Martinique,  was  wiped  out 
of  existence  by  a  terrible  volcanic  erui>tion  from  Mont  Pele 
(Fig.  197).  Between  25,000  and  30,000  jHiople  were  killed 
in  a  few  seconds,  and  only  one  p^erson  in  St,  Pierre,  a 
prisoner  in  the  jail,  escaped  deatli.  On  the  previous  day 
there  was*  a  destruetive  eruption  from  tlie  volcano  of  La 
Soufriere,  in  tbe  neigliboring  island  of  St.  Vincent. 

The  last  eruption  of  Mont  Pele  was  in  1851 ;  and  in  1812 
there  was  a  terrific  and  destructive  eru|jtion  of  La  Sou- 
friere.  Tbe  inhabitants  of  St,  Pierre  bad  almost  forgotten 
that  danger  lurked  in  the  slumbering  volcano ;  and,  though 
tbe  outbreak   of  1902  was   p)reecdecl  by  distinct  warnings, 
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few  heeded  them.  On  April  25  warm  water  was  re- 
ported in  the  old  crater  ;  later,  dust-laden  steam  rose  froin 
it ;  then  a  lake  rose,  overflowing  the  crater  rim  on  May 
5,  and  sending  a  deluge  of  hot  water  and  mud  down  a 
valley. 

On  the  8th  of  May  came  the  eruption.     A  huge  column  of 
steam,  expelled   with  great   force,  bore  heated  sulphurous 

gases,  dust,  ashes, 
and  stones  high 
in  the  air.  The 
eruption  was  not 
nearly  so  violent 
as  many  other 
eruptions ;  but, 
owing  to  the  fol- 
lowing peculiar 
condition,  its  ef- 
fect was  very  dis- 
astrous. On  the 
side  toward  St. 
Pierre  there  was 
a  break  in  the 
crater  wall,  with 
a  valley  leading 
toward  the  city. 
Down  this  valley 
some  of  the  steam, 
with  its  load  of 
hot  rock  frag- 
ments and  gases, 
rushed  with  the  violence  of  a  tornado,  destroying  everything 
in  its  path.  It  overturned  trees  and  houses,  and  even  car- 
ried a  hollow  iron  statue,  11  feet  high,  a  distance  of  50  feet. 
Most  of  the  deaths  were  probably  caused  by  breathing  the 
steam  and  hot  ashes. 


Fig.  196. —The  vicinity  of  Mont  Pple.     The  shaded 
area  shows  the  zone  of  destruction. 


i  lley  of  llic*  R^sxfhiuer  near  St.  Pierre,  ua  it  appeared  May  32,  KK)C?, 

—  The  trees  killed  and  the  sitrfaei  ,  ,  vi>  1  with  voleauic  ash. 
(From  [»bi>ti)gfrapbg  loa/nwl  bj  E,  O.  llovey  of  ^^J^■  Am n^  lu  Mxi^euia ol  l!^.i.V\irA\!L\*.V*;«^  >i 


li 


Firt.  UHK  —  VpHtivins  fmm  Pomi»eli,  wliose  rniits  are  imw  largely  exfaAsited. 
The  rt'innunt  of  Jlonte  Soiiinm  form«  llie  ridge  on  tlie  right,  while  the  prtiii- 
entcone  of  Ye^uviiis  rises  in  the  lutddle. 


Fn;.  2(h;\ — A  Hirret  ift  Poinpeiu  On  this  the  I'lits  of  the  chariot  wheels  111  siy 
still  be  plainly  seeiK  Ash  eonipletely  rnvered  all  the  biiildhif^'s  and  tilled 
eve^y  crevi<*e  (•4Hii|)artly.     Parts  of  the  rity  are  not  yH  uiictivfretL 
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There  have  been  several  later  outbursts,  all,  like  the  first, 
erupting  asli,  with  no  flowing  lava  and  with  no  destructive  earth- 
quake shucks*  The  eruptions  have  built  a  cone  1500  to  2000  feet 
high  iu  the  old  crater,  and  the  aiih  has  t alien  over  the  whole 
island  (Fig,  1D8)  and  the  sea  round  about.  After  the  eruption  of 
June  6,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  ash  fell  upon  a  ship  over  100 
miles  from  the  volcano.  At  a  distance  from  the  volcano  the  ash 
deposit  is  thinj  but  on  and  near  the  cone  it  is  several  feet  deep, 
resembling  freshly  fallen  snow.  During  each  eruption  the  con- 
densed steam  causes  heavy  rains,  whirdi  wash  vast  quantities  of 
loose  ash  down  the  steep  slojies  in  destructive  mud  Jfown.  Some- 
time—  no  one  can  foretell  when  —  the  eruptions  will  cease,  prob- 
ably to  break  out  again  when  energy  enough  is  accunmlated. 

Summary.  —  Li  3/a//,  1902,  afler  o  hjug  period  of  quiet^  Mont 
I^eU  artd  La  ^Sonfrii^re  burst  forth  in  eruptions  of  ashy  causincf  much 
destrudion.  There  have  been  fmrnerona  eruptions  mnce  then^  and  i^ad 
guautilies  of  rokauic  ash.  hare  hmn  thrown  out  npou  the  islands  and 
the  .sea  round  about.  The  rondensed  steam^  formtHg  rain^  /tos  waahed 
much  ash  doimi  the  volcano  side,  causiny  mud  flows. 

83.  Vesuvius.—  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  Vesu- 
vine, like  Pele,  had  long  been  inactive,  and  people  had  no  fear 
of  it.    It  liad  l)eeu     ^ 


quiet,  or  dormant,, 
for  centuries,  and 
was  not  even  rec- 
ognized as  a  vol- 
cano. Farms  and 
villages  dotted  the 
slopes  of  i\Ionte 
Soinma(Fi^r201), 
as  it  was  called, 
and  cities  were 
located  at  its  base,  lo  the  year  79  it  broke  forth  in  a  ter- 
rible eruption  which  buried  the  farms  and  villages  beneath 
ash,  and  destroyed  Pompeii  and  Hereulaneum* 


Fk;.  an.  —  Hiefiirm  ot  VG<?avhia,  or  Monte  Somma, 
before  7Vt  avt ordiiijj  to  Stralio.  Only  a  part  of 
tlie  crater  rim  now  stauiia  (Fig.  199} ^  tlie  present 
cone  Hsing  on  the  site  of  that  part  of  the  crater 
nearest  as. 
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Before  the  eruption  there  were  frequent  earthquakes,  one  of 
which  partly  destroyed  Pompeii ;  and,  finally,  a  terrific  explosion 
occurred  by  which  half  the  crater  wall  was  blown  away.  The 
ashes  rose  thousands  of  feet  in  the  air,  settling  on  all  the  country 
round  about.  The  naturalist  Pliny,  admiral  of  the  Eoman  fleet, 
who  was  at  Misenum  (near  C.  Miseno,  Fig.  202),  started  toward 
the  mountain  and  lost  his  life.  Letters  of  Pliny's  nephew  to  the 
historian  Tacitus,  telling  of  the  death  of  his  uncle,  are  the  only 
description  of  the  eruption  that  we  have. 


\^2uTh      ■  ^^'^^       ^^       SAPLES 


tiJiPri*]_j;,^J 


t  Lf  "F^--AL£EJfQ 


Jig.  202.  —  Map  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.    There  are  numerous  volcanic  cones  from 
Pozzuoli  to  Ischia. 


The  day  was  changed  to  the  darkness  of  night  by  a  heavy  cloud 
of  ash  ;  hot  ashes  and  stones  fell  all  about ;  the  air  was  filled  with 
sulphurous  gases;  the  ground  was  violently  shaken;  there  was 
fierce  thunder  and  lightning;  and  the  cries  of  terror  from  the 
people,  who  rushed  madly  about,  added  to  the  din.  Thousands  of 
people  were  undoubtedly  killed,  though  there  is  no  record  of  the 
number,  nor  even  of  the  villages  destroyed. 

Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  have  been  discovered   and   partly 


Fifi. -Jivi.— 'Tlie  orcliiiary  cmidition  of  Vesuvius.    Tliu  lava  in  the  lore^ruimd  I 

was  e ruin ert  in  1858. 


H 


Fiii.  2tT<i,  -  A  vie.w  iruo  \\h^  eratfi"  of  Viv-nvius.  M'liis  lihotni^rapli  wah  (alceii 
(Juring  the  sibnvf  eriii>ti(>n,  whrii  the  biva  wa,s+lra\vn  out  of  the  tiratKr.  At 
ortliiisiry  times  the  erater  is  so  tilled  with  steam  tlifit  oue  cannot  look  far 
doit  a  if  no  IL 


Fig.  2in.  —  An  cvrii[»tiyii  <m  tlie  tiaiikj*  of  Etiia^  showing  stfaiii  rising  fruni  one 
ijf  Ihe  small  coiie«.    The  dititaiit,  snovv^-covered  peak  is  Etna,. 
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excavated  (Fig.  199).  From  these  excavations  we  learn  what  the 
life  of  the  Romans  was  on  the  day  of  that  fearful  outbreak  nearly 
1900  years  ago.  The  houses  have  been  so  well  preserved  beneath 
the  ash  that  even  pictures  painted  on  the  walls  are  still  quite  per- 
fect. It  is  a  wonderful  experience  to  walk  through  those  deserted 
streets  (Fig.  200),  and  to  see  how  the  people  lived,  and  what  they 
did,  as  if  they  had  left  but  yesterday.  Yet  it  is  a  picture  of  life 
almost  at  the  time  of  Christ. 

Since  79  Vesuvius  has  had  many  eruptions,  some  violent, 
some  moderate  (Fig.  205),  some  of  ash,  some  of  lava  (Fig. 
203).  The  remnant  of  old  Monte  Somma  still  stands  on  one 
side  of  the  present  cone,  which  rises  4200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples  (Fig.  202).  At  most  times  visitors  may 
go  to  the  very  edge  of  the  crater  (F'ig.  206).  Standing  on 
the  side  from  which  the  wind  blows,  one  looks  down  into  a 
deep  hole,  out  of  which  vast  quantities  of  steam  rise  with  a 
roar,  bearing  sulphurous  gases.  Every  few  seconds  there  is 
a  slight  explosion,  when  masses  of  red-hot  lava  are  thrown 
up,  often  higher  than  the  crater  wall.  At  night  the  lava 
in  the  crater  causes  a  glow  on  the  cloud  that  overhangs 
Vesuvius. 

Occasionally  the  volcano  grows  more  active;  then  hot 
stones  rise  so  high  that  they  fall  on  the  crater  edge,  and  it  is 
unsafe  to  stand  there.  This  may  increase  until  the  stones 
fall  some  distance  beyond  the  crater.  The  small  cinder  cone 
that  surrounds  the  crater  is  made  of  these  loose  fragments. 

Now  and  then  lava  issues  from  the  cone,  flowing  in  a  great 
stream,  sometimes  clear  to  the  sea.  The  recent  flows  form 
great  black,  rugged  scars  on  the  volcano  side  (Fig.  204) ; 
the  older  ones  are  partly  decayed  and  covered  with  a  soil. 
There  is  an  observatory  on  the  slope  of  Vesuvius  for  the 
study  of  the  volcano,  and  for  the  prediction  of  eruptions. 

Vesuvius  is  only  one  of  several  volcanic  cones  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples  (Figs.  207,  208).  The  famous  lake  Avernus  is  in  a  vol- 
canic crater;  the  island  of  Ischia  is  a  volcano  (Fig.  202)^  and 
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there  are  several  others  in  the  same  region.  All  of  them  have 
been  long  extinct,  though  hot  water,  steam,  and  gases  still  rise 
in  some  places.  There  are  numerous  proofs  that  changes  in 
level  of  the  land  have  accompanied  the  volcanic  activity  of  this 
region  (Fig.  37). 

Summary.  —  In  the  year  79,  after  being  long  dormant,  Vesuvius 
broke  forth  in  violent  eruption,  partially  destroying  the  cone  and 
burying  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  which  have  been  well  preserved 
beneath  the  volcanic  deposits.  Since  then  Vesuvius  has  had  many 
eruptions  of  ash  and  lava,  some  of  them  very  violent.  Ordinarily 
it  is  so  quiet  that  one  mxiy  go  to  the  very  edge  of  the  crater,  from 
which  steam  constantly  rises,  bearing  ^tpward  masses  of  lava.  In 
the  neighborhood  there  are  extinct  volcanoes. 

84.  Etna.  —  The  greatest  volcano  in  the  Mediterranean  is 
Etna,  on  the  eastern  end  of  Sicily.  Steam  rises  from  its 
crater  (Fig.  209),  and  every  few  years  there  is  an  eruption. 
Then  lava  issues  from  fissures  in  the  mountain  side  and  flows 
in  enormous  masses  down  the  slopes,  even  to  the  sea,  often 
destroying  villages  on  the  way.  There  are  scores  of  small 
cones,  200  to  300  feet  high,  built  along  these  fissures  (Figs. 
209,  210). 

Etna  rises  10,870  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  its  base  has  a  cir- 
cumference of  over  60  miles.  It  is  so  high  that,  although  oranges 
and  bananas  grow  at  its  base,  the  climate  at  the  top  is  frigid. 
This  great  cone  is  made  entirely  of  lava  and  ash  forced  out  from 
within  the  earth  by  steam.  The  recent  lava  flows,  those  only  a 
few  score  years  old,  are  barren  masses  of  black  rock  too  rough  to 
cross.  But  this  lava  decays  so  readily,  and  forms  such  a  fertile 
soil,  that  in  a  century  portions  of  a  flow  are  fit  for  cultivation. 
Soil  is  often  gathered  in  baskets  and  placed  between  the  lava 
blocks  for  the  planting  of  grapevines. 

Summary.  —  The  huge  cone  of  Etna  is  made  of  lava,  issuing 
mainly  as  great  flows  from  fissures  in  its  flanks.  Tliis  lava  decays 
quickly,  forming  a  fertile  soil. 
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85.  Erakatoa.  —  For  a  century  the  small  volcanic  island  of 
Krakatoa,  near  Java  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  was  dormant. 
In  August,  1883,  it  broke  forth  in  the  most  terrific  erup- 
tion that  civilized  man  has  known.  A  large  part  of  the  cone, 
together  with  ash  from  below,  was  hurled  high  into  the  air, 
and  the  site  of  the  destroyed  cone  was  occupied  by  water  1000 
feet  deep  (Fig.  220).  Every  vestige  of  life  on  the  island  was 
destroyed,  and  its  surface  was  deeply  covered  with  ash. 

•  For  miles  around,  the  sea  was  so  thickly  covered  with  pumice 
that  the  movement  of  vessels  was  interfered  with.  The  finer  ash 
was  thrown  so  high  into  the  air  that  it  was  drifted  all  round  the 
earth,  causing  brilliant  sunsets  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  America. 

So  violent  was  the  explosion  that  a  great  air  wave  was  started 
which  passed  three  times  around  the  earth.  Windows  were 
broken  100  miles  from  the  volcano,  and  the  sound  of  the  explo- 
sion was  heard  more  than  150  miles  away.  A  waiter  wave  was 
also  caused  which  spread  all  over  the  Pacific,  being  measured  on 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  California.  Near  the  volcano 
this  wave  washed  over  the  land  to  a  height  of  50  to  100  feet,  kill- 
ing 35,000  people. 

Since  then  Krakatoa  has  been  quiet.  It  may  have  become 
extinct ;  but  more  probably  it  is  only  dormant,  and  will  again 
burst  forth  when  the  pent-up  steam  once  more  gathers  sufl&- 
cient  energy  to  force  its  way  to  the  surface. 

Summary.  —  After  a  century  of  quiet,  Krakatoa  burst  forth,  in 
1883,  in  the  most  violent  eruption  known.  Half  the  cone  was  blown 
aivay;  ash  fell  all  about,  and  was  drifted  far  and  wide  by  the  winds; 
a  great  air  wave  passed  three  times  round  the  earth;  and  a  water 
wave  spread  over  the  Pacific.    Since  then  the  volcano  has  been  quiet,  r 

86.  Hawaiian  Volcanoes.  —  There  are  numerous  volcanic 
cones  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  (Fig.  224),  most  of  them  ex- 
tinct. The  two  highest  are  Mauna  Loa  and  Mauna  Kea, 
which,  with  the  smaller  Kilauea,  are  on  the  island  of  Hawaii 
(Fig.  211).     This  island,  the  greatest  volcanic  mountain  in 


jets  or  foQiitaiiis 
of  lava  rise,  some- 
times E^everal  hun- 
dred feet.  A 
similar  condition 
exists  in  t lie  crater 
of  Kikuiea ;  but 
Mauna  Kea  is  ex- 
tinct, 8ncli  ex- 
tensive craters 
(Figs.  212,  21 H) 
are  called  ealdenxs. 
11  le  lava  slowly 
rises,  overflowing 
tlie  crater  floor 
and  freezing  on  it 
(Fig,  212),  as 
water  sometimes 
flows  over  tLe  ice 
on  a  pond.  Be- 
fore the  lava  rises 
high  enough  to  flow  out  over  the  rim  of  the  crater,  its  w^eight 
and  the  steam  pressure  usually  opeji  a  fissure  in  the  moun- 
taia  side  through  which  the  lava  is  drained  (Fig,  211), 
This  occurs^  on  the  average,  once  in  about  seven  years, 
and  no  violent  ash  eruptions  have  ever  been  recorded* 
The  fissures  are  usually  formed  above  sea  level,  hut  some- 
times occur  beneath  the  sea.  Some  of  the  lava  streams  are 
30  or  40  miles  long  and  2  or  3  miles  wide* 


Fid.  211,— Tlie  dark  areas  represent  lava  flows  which 
start  from  fissures. 


FiQ.  213.  —  Lavii  lake  Ie  llie  crattjr  ut  a  Hawuiiau  volcuuo. 
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Fig.  214,  —  Ml ,  Slisiatsi,  Cali  rnrnia,  On  the  rijcht  b  l^h?\stlna,  n  newer  eono  im  tho 
tiaiika  of  tbe  iiiiiiti  volcano.  Both  thi^.m  coues  are  extinct ;  but  ^Uastina  8tiJl 
haM  a  crater,  while  the  crater  of  Shasta  has  been  destroyed  by  denudation. 


FiGh  215, —Crater  T/ake,  Orp^jon,  the  de(^p**st  lake  in  North  Anieru-a,  The  little 
island,  calk^l  Wi?.ard  IslaLkd^  is  a  coae  built  up  fram  the  hotioni  of  the  crater 
since  it  eoUaji^red, 
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Fig.  216.  —  Topographic  map  of  Crater  Lake.    Notice  the  other  smaller  craters 
and  cones  near  by.     A  section  through  the  mountain,  along  the  line  AB  ^^ 
shown  at  the  bottom.     (Crater  Lake  Special  Sheet,  \3 .  ^.  ^^o\q^\c'8\  %w\.n«^ 
Topographic  Map.) 
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Fig,  217.  — Flowing  lava  in  Hawaii,  18<S1. 


Fig.  218»  — Lav»  cascade,  similiir  to  tlitj  above^  witb  the  lava  lmjoI^. 
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An  earthquake  shock  accompanies  the  opening  of  the  fissure, 
and  huge  volumes  of  steam  rise  from  the  glowing  lava  that  rushes 
forth.  At  first  the  lava  flows  rapidly  down  the  mountain  side ; 
but  it  soon  cools  and  solidifies  at  the  surface  (Figs.  217,  218). 
Then  the  movement  becomes  much  slower.  The  frozen  crust  is 
broken  and  rolled  along  by  the  movement  of  the  lava  beneath, 
and  liquid  lava  may  burst  through  the  solid  front  at  any  point. 
The  lava  front  advances  for  weeks,  always  more  and  more  slowly, 
and  years  may  pass  before  it  entirely  cools. 

Summary.  —  Hawaii,  the  greatest  volcanic  mountain  in  the  world, 
has  two  active  volcanoes  with  huge  craters,  or  calderas.  In  these  are 
lava  lakes  which  steadily  rise,  once  in  about  seven  years  being  drained 
through  fissures  in  the  mountain  sides.  The  lava  at  first  flows  rap- 
idly;  hut,  as  it  cools  on  the  surface,  its  rate  of  flow  is  checked. 

87.  Mt.  Shasta  and  Lassen  Peak. — This  extinct  volcano 
(Fig.  214),  whose  elevation  is  over  14,000  feet,  resembles 
Etna  in  form.  From  its  snow-covered  top  small  glaciers 
descend  into  the  higher  valleys,  and  on  its  flanks  is  a  later 
cone. 

South  of  Shasta  is  the  extinct  cone  of  Lassen  Peak,  and  near 
its  base  an  ash  cone  about  650  feet  high  (Fig.  235).  The  size  of 
trees  that  have  grown  in  the  ash  indicates  that  it  was  erupted 
about  200  years  ago.  A  still  later  lava  eruption  has  dammed  a 
stream,  forming  Snag  Lake,  in  which  are  snags  of  trees  killed 
by  the  rise  of  the  water.  It  seems  probable  that  this  lava  flow  is 
not  much  over  a  century  old.  There  are  other  recent  lava  flows 
in  various  parts  of  the  West. 

Summary.  —  Shasta  is  a  lofty  extinct  volcano;  hut  at  Lassen 
Peak,  near  its  base,  there  have  been  recent  eruptions  of  ash  and  lava. 

88.  Crater  Lake.  —  Another  extinct  volcano  in  western  United 
States  is  occupied  by  Crater  Lake  in  Oregon.  This  lake,  which 
is  about  2000  feet  deep,  lies  in  a  huge  crater,  or  caldera  (Fig. 
216),  between  3000  and  4000  feet  in  depth,  and  about  6  miles  in 
diameter.  It  has  been  proved  that  a  lofty  volcano  (Fig.  219) 
rose  where  the  caldera  now  stands.     The  removal  of  lava  from 
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boneatli  the  cone  allowed  it  to  collapse,  forming  the  caldera,  in 
which  a  Jater  eruption  has  built  a  tsuiall  ash  cone  (Fig.  215). 

Summary.  — -  Cra- 


ter Lake  omnpies  a 
huge  criUerf  or  val- 
dera,  formed  by  the 
drahiing  off  of  lava 
from  beneathf  cans- 
hfj  fhe  cone  to  col- 
lapse. 


CRATF.RtAKE 


Fig.  219.  —  StMtkjii  of  Crater  Lake,  with  the  uld  rmie, 
namad  Mt.  Mazaiua,  restored  by  the  dotted  line. 


89.  Materials  Erupted,  —  Every  volcanic  (eruption  is  accom- 
panied by  vii.st  quantities  of  steam,  and  smaller  amounts  of 
sulphurous  and  other  gases.  These  gawes  are  commonly 
called  '"smoke,"  and  the  glow  of  light  reflected  from  the 
melted  lava  is  popularly  termed  ''flame." 

If  the  eruption  is  moderate,  melted  rock  usually  flows  out, 
and,  in  coolings  forms  lava  floivs  (Figs.  217,  218).  Expan- 
sion of  steam  in  the  pasty  lava  makes  many  small  rounded 
cavities,  especially  near  the  top ;  and  the  surface  is  broken 
by  the  movement  of  the  lava  after  a  crust  has  been  formed. 
In  violent  eruptions  the  .expansion  of  the  steam  hlows  the 
lava  to  pieces,  forming  scoria,  pumiee^  and  (mh.  These  are 
so  light  and  porous  that  they  float  in  water,  and  the  fine 
ash  even  remains  suspended  in  the  air. 

Lumps  of  lava  thrown  into  the  air,  cooling  in  oval,  twisted 
masses,  are  known  as  rolcanic  bombA  (Fig.  236).  They  vary  from 
a  few  inches  to  many  feet  in  diameter.  During  eruptions  the 
condensation  of  the  steam  causes  lieavy  rainSj  accompanied  by 
vivid  lightning.  The  rain  often  washes  down  much  loose  ash, 
forming  jnud  flows. 

Summary.  —  Steam  and  other  gases  accompany  all  volcanic  entp- 
lions.  lAvva  comes  from  moderate  erffptions;  ash^  pumice^  and 
scoria  frojn  violent  oneH.  Vokanic  bomhs  are  also  thrown  out;  and 
rahis  wash  down  the  ash,  forming  vittd  flows. 
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90.  The  Forms  of  Volcanic  Cones.  —  A  volcano  is  a  conical 
peak  with  a  crater  at  the  top.  If  the  eruptions  are  of  ash  the 
cone  is  steep,  because  the  fragments  that  fall  back  near  the 
vent  have  a  slope  as  steep  as  loose  ash  will  stand  (Fig.  221). 
On  the  other  hand,  cones  made  of  flowing  lava  are  broad  and 
have  a  low  slope  (Fig.  221).     (Compare  Figs.  223  and  224.) 

One  reason  for  these  differences  is  that  lava  flows  away  as 
a  liquid ;  another,  that  some  of  it  starts,  not  from  the  top, 
but  from  fissures  on  the  slopes  of  the  cone  (Figs.  210,  211); 
and  a  third  that  it  all  remains  on  the  cone,  while  in  ash 
volcanoes  a  large  part  is  drifted  away  by  the  winds.  When 
the  material  is  now  ash,  now  lava,  as  in  Vesuvius,  the  cone 
has  a  slope  intermediate  between  that  of  lava  and  ash. 

The  crater  of  a  volcano  may  be  so  large,  perhaps  from  one  to 
five  miles  in  diameter,  as  to  deserve  the  name  caldera.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  calderas  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  (p.  120)  and  Crater 
Lake  (p.  121),  there  are  calderas  in  Italy,  the  Eifel  district  of 
Germany  (Fig.  225),  and  other  places.  The  craters  on  the  moon 
(Fig.  14)  are  enormous  calderas.  Calderas  may  be  caused  either 
by  collapse  of  the  cone,  or  by  violent  explosions  which  blow  the 
top  of  the  cone  away.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Krakatoa  (Fig.  220), 
explosions  wreck  the  cone  and  make  it  irregular. 

Summary.  —  Ash  cones  have  a  steep  slope,  while  lava  cones  are 
broader  arid  more  gentle  in  slope.  Cones  consisting  of  both  ash  and 
lava  have  a  slope  between  the  two,  Calderas  are  huge  craters  caused 
either  by  the  collapse  or  by  the  blowing  away  of  the  tops  of  cones. 

91.  Distribution  of  Volcanoes.  —  There  are  thousands  of 
volcanic  cones,  only  about  300  of  which  are  known  to  be  active. 
The  great  majority  of  these  cones  are  in  or  near  the  sea, 
far  the  greatest  number  being  in  the  mountains  and  islands 
which  partly  encircle  the  Pacific  Ocean  (Fig.  222). 

The  many  lofty  cones  in  the  Andes,  Central  America,  and 
southern  Mexico  are  in  this  belt.  Associated  with  it  is  the  vol- 
canic belt  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  500  miles  long,  in  which  Mont 
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Pele  and  La  Soufriere  are  situated.  Most  of  the  islands  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles  are  volcanic.  From  Mexico  northward,  through 
western  United  States,  are  hundreds  of  volcanic  cones,  all  either 
dormant  or  extinct.  Among  the  best  known  of  these  are  Mt. 
Ranier,  Mt.  Shasta,  Mt.  St.  Helens,  and  Mt.  Hood. 

The  Aleutian  Islands,  which  inclose  Bering  Sea,  form  a  volcanic 
chain  1600  miles  long,  including  57  volcanoes,  some  of  which  are 
very  vigorous.  From  Kamchatka  southward,  along  the  Kurile, 
Japanese,  and  Philippine  islands,  there  is  another  great  chain  of 
volcanoes.  The  East  Indies  have  numerous  active  cones,  and  this 
chain  swings  down  to  New  Zealand. 

Practically  all  the  small  islands  of  the  open  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans  are  volcanoes.  Even  the  coral  atolls  are  volcanic  cones 
with  a  veneer  of  coral. 

There  are  volcanic  areas  in  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  including  a  line  extending  from  central  Africa  to  Asia 
Minor;  also  Mt.  Ararat;  volcanoes  in  the  Caucasus  Mountains; 
and  a  number  in  the  Mediterranean  near  Greece,  and  in  and  near 
Italy. 

The  islands  of  the  open  Atlantic  are  volcanic,  and  some  of 
them  are  active.  Iceland  has  a  number  of  volcanoes,  some  of 
which  have  had  terrific  eruptions.  The  Faroe  Islands  are  ancient 
volcanoes,  and  there  were  formerly  volcanoes  in  the  British  Isles. 
In  the  Azores  Islands,  which  are  all  volcanic,  there  are  hundreds 
of  cones  (Fig.  226),  some  of  which  were  in  eruption  during  the 
last  century.  The  Bermuda  islands  are  a  coral  group  on  a  vol- 
canic cone.  The  Cape  Verde,  Canary,  and  other  islands  farther 
south,  including  St.  Helena,  the  prison  home  of  Napoleon,  are  all 
volcanoes. 

In  spite  of  the  great  nuijibers  of  cones,  they  are  really  ex- 
ceptional land  forms.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  now  free  from  volcanic  action ;  and  large  areas 
have  never  been  disturbed  by  eruptions.  In  other  places, 
as  in  eastern  United  States,  central  F' ranee  (Fig.  227),  and 
the  British  Isles,  volcanic  action  long  ago  died  out.  Both  at 
the  present  time  and  in  the  past,  volcanic  activity  has  been 
associated  with  mountain  growth. 
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Fio.  220.  — The  half  of  Krakatoa  left  after  the  eruption. 


Fig.  221.  —  The  slopes  of  two  volcanoes,  one  ash  (dotted),  the  other  lava.  The 
latter,  represented  by  the  contmuous  line,  may  be  considered  to  be  Mauna 
Loa.  Not  only  is  the  ash  cone  steeper,  but  it  contains  much  less  material, 
because  so  much  has  been  drifted  away  by  winds  and  ocean  currents.  See 
also  Figs.  223,  224. 


Fig.  222.  —  The  distribution  of  volcanoes.    The  shaded  sections  show  tlie  main 
areas,  and  the  dots  locate  some  of  the  active  or  recently  extinct  volcanoes. 


Tig*  224.  —  A  vuktiiiie  lav;i  r<mt?  in  tlir^  Hawaiiaii  IslstTids^,    Cunipart!  its  low 
slope  Willi  til  at  of  Clilmborazo.    See  also  Fig.  221. 


Fio.  227.—  ^  nirijjiir  pe;iks  Hi  tUr  A irviTL^tn-  rfUHHi,  ii  vnlr;niie  re;L:ioii  in  central 
Fiance.  TIh' peaks  oil  wliich  tbt^  ImilHliii^s  are  Nituated  are  re  inn  an  t3|  or 
na*ks,  of  voIcuijol^s  |>artly  destroy e<l  liy  deiiudaiioii. 


/ 
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Summary.  —  Tlie  majority  of  volcanoes  are  in  or  near  the  sea, 
the  greatest  belt  being  in  the  chain  of  mountains  and  islands  which 
partly  encircle  the  Pacific.  Tliere  are  many  volcanic  islands  in  the 
open  Pacific,  Indian,  and  Atlantic  oceans,  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Volcanoes  are  exceptional  land  forms.  TJiey  have  never  been  present 
in  some  places  and  have  become  extinct  in  others. 

^  92.  Cause  of  Volcanoes. — The  immediate  cause  for  a  volcanic 
eruption  is  undoubtedly  the  explosive  force  of  pent-up  steam. 
It  is  believed  that  this  steam  is  caused  by  water  that  perco- 
lates down  to  the  melted  rock.  As  it  slowly  accumulates,  it 
finally  gains  force  enough  to  push  its  way  to  the  surface  and 
carry  some  of  the  melted  rock  with  it. 

It  is  probable  that  the  folding  of  the  mountain  rocks 
squeezes  the  lava  upward  until  it  readies  places  so  near  the 
surface  that  water  is  able  to  enter  it  and  force  it  the  rest  of 
the  way.  Faults  formed  during  mountain  growth  furnish 
pathways  for  the  rise  of  this  lava. 

When  mountains  stop  growing,  volcanic  activity  dies  out.  For 
this  reason  western  United  States,  which  in  the  last  geological 
period  was  a  region  of  intense  volcanic  activity,  is  now  almost,  if 
not  quite,  free  from  active  volcanoes.  There  may  yet  be  eruptions 
in  the  West ;  but  unless  there  is  a  renewal  of  mountain  growth, 
these  eruptions  will  probably  not  be  numerous. 

Summary.  —  Water,  descending  from  the  surface,  comes  in  contact 
with  melted  rock,  probably  squeezed  upward  during  mountain  folding. 
This  forms  steam  and  forces  the  lava  to  the  surface,  often  alo7ig 
faults,     WJien  mountain  growth  ceases,  volcanic  activity  dies  out^ 

93.  Lava  Floods.  —  In  western  United  States,  in  addition 
to  volcanoes,  there  were  great  lava  floods  which  escaped  from 
fissures  and  deluged  the  surrounding  country.  They  were 
perhaps  squeezed  out  as  a  result  of  mountain  growth,  some- 
what as  water  rises  through  a  crack  in  the  ice  of  a  frozen 
pond.  The  greatest  of  these  floods  was  in  the  valley  of  the 
Snake  and  Columbia  rivers  (Fig.  476),  mainly  in  Oregon, 
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Idaho,  and  Wasliington,  where  an  area  of  fully  200,000  square 
miles  is  covered  with  lava.  By  these  lava  floods,  which  ex- 
tended up  valleys  and  surrounded  mountains,  as  lake  water 
does,  an  irregular  land  surface  was  changed  to  a  great  lava 
plateau.  Deep  canyons  show  a  depth  of  3000  to  4000  feet 
of  lava,  layer  on  layer.  In  some  places,  as  in  the  Cascade 
Ranges,  blocks  of  this  lava  have  been  broken  and  tilted  to 
form  mountains. 

Throughout  the  Far  West  there  are  other  instances  of  lava 
floods,  for  example,  in  the  Yellowstone  Park.  Similar  floods 
have  been  formed  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  plateau 
of  the  Deccan  in  India,  which  in  extent  rivals  the  Columbia  lava 
plateau. 

At  present  such  lava  floods  are  nowhere  issuing  from  the 
earth.  The  nearest  approach  is  in  Iceland,  where  lava,  well- 
ing from  fissures,  has  built  a  broad  plateau.  When  such  a 
fissure  is  partly  closed,  leaving  only  one  or  two  places  for 
the  lava  to  escape,  volcanic  cones  are  built  along  it.  This 
accounts  for  some  of  the  chains  of  volcanic  cones. 

Summary.  —  Great  lava  floods,  rising  through  fissures,  and  per- 
haps squeezed  out  by  mountain  growth,  have  deluged  large  areas 
of  countiy  in  western  United  States  and  other  regions.  Iceland 
has  the  nearest  approach  to  this  condition  at  present.  Tlie  clos- 
ing of  most  of  a  fissure  allows  the  formation  of  a  line  of  volcanic 
cones. 

94.  Lava  Intrusions.  —  Not  all  the  lava  that  starts  toward  the 
surface  reaches  it.  For  example,  when  eruptions  cease,  the  vent 
of  a  volcano  becomes  filled  with  solid  lava.  This  is  called  the 
volcanic  neck  or  plug  (Figs.  34,  227,  231).  The  long,  narrow  sheets 
filling  the  fissures,  through  which  lava  escapes  on  the  flanks  of  a 
volcano,  are  called  dikes  (Fig.  34).  In  the  neighborhood  of  volca- 
noes, similar  dikes  are  intruded  into  the  rocks  (Fig.  232)  deep  in 
the  earth.  These  and  other  forms  of  intruded  rocks  are  brought 
to  light  by  denudation. 


Fig.  22I>.  —  Mt.  Tom,  MaasachusBtts,  a  ridj^tj  fnrmBd  by  a  .slunt  (if  lava  that 
was  iiitriuled  into  the  fiaiirt stone  strata' seyeral  geoluglftad  a.^\ii?»  ^-^^ ,  >iX!i,<sa. 
tilteif  and  worn  into  i(s  (iresenJ  mounUiin  lonu. 


i 


Fig.  2ai.  —  IMnIo  Tepee^  Wyoming,  a  vokanir  neek  or  plug.  All  tlie  other  ma- 
terial hnf=i  been  reniovtHl  by  <Ieiiu<iiitioii,  leaving  the  hard  lava  plug  jstand- 
^ttg  Bbnve  the  surnmmVmi^  roniitry.     (See  also  Fig.  227.) 
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Sheets  of   lava 

have  been  intrLided 

between  Btiata  (Fig. 

34).    Su(*h  intriuied 

sfuiets   or    siiffi   fre- 
quently have  a  well- 

developed  jointing, 

wliicli  causes  tlieni 

to  break  in  eolomnsj 

nsiially  with  five  or 

six  sides  (Fig.  2o()), 

The    Palisades    of 

the    Hudson    (Fig. 

228),  Mts.  Tom  (Fig. 

229)  and  Holyuke, 

Mass.,     East     and 

West  Rock  at  Xew 

Haven  J  Conn,,   the 

trap  mountains  near 

Orange,  N.J.,  and 

the  lava  sheets  at 

FingaPs     Cave    in 

Scotland    and    the 

G  iant'  s     C  au8  e  way 

in  Ireland  are  intruded  sheets  of  lava. 

A  large  mass  of  intruded  lava  which  raises  the  strata  to  form  a 

dome  is  called  a  laccolith^  or  rock  lake  (Figs,  164,  233).     Irregular 

masses  of  intruded  lava  form  bosses  (Fig,  34),  often  made  of  granite. 
These  are  fonnrl  in  the  cores  of  old^  worn- 
down  mountains,  as  in  the  Adirondacks, 
New  England,  Scotland,  and  Norway, 


•i*V^ 


Fjo.  232.  —  T>ik68  (black)  erosaiuj^  a  granite  rock. 


Summary.  ^ — Varimis  forms  of  intruded 
Ig neons  racks  ^- necks,  dikes^  sheets,  lacm* 
iiths,  and  bosses  —  are  caused  hif  the  nsrng 
of  lava  that  does  not  reach  the  snrfac£.     The 

weari7ig  down  of  the  surface  by  dmuidation  briiigs  these  inttuded 

lava  masses  to  view. 


Fio.  233.  — Ideal  Bectioii 
tbroDgb  a  laccolith  (see 
also  Fig.  im). 
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95.  Life  History  of  a  Volcano.  —  Wliile  a  voleiiiio  is  active 
the  cone  usually  grows,  because  e^uh  eruption  adds  material 
to  it.  A  dormant  volcano  niav,  however,  break  forth  in  sueli 
violent  explosive  eruption  that  the  cone  is  wrecked  and  its 
size  and  form  changed  (Kigs.  199,  220).  Or,  by  the  open* 
ing  of  a  new  outlet,  the  lava  may  be  drained  from  beneath 
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DORMAV  w  Ca,^  H.V, 


Fio.  234.  —  St.  P^iul,  a  Yolcaiiie  island  wiUi  the  crafer  wall  breachBd  by  tlie  waves, 
forming  a  crater  harbor. 


the  cone,  causing  it  to  collapse  (Fig.  219).     But  these  causes 
for  changes  in  the  form  of  volcanoes  are  accidental. 

Throughout  the  life  of  every  volcano  the  agents  of  denu- 
dation are  at  work  tearing  it  down  ;  but  so  long  as  it  is 
active,  fresh  supplies  of  lava  or  ash  tend  to  repair  the  dam- 
age. When  the  volcano  becomes  extinct,  however,  denuda- 
tion has  full  sway.  At  first  the  crater  is  occupied  by  a  lake 
(Figs.  216,  225),  but  the  rim  is  slowly  destioyed  and  the 
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lake  drained.  Streams  gully  the  cone  with  deep  ravines 
and  gorges,  until  it  bears  little  resemblance  to  a  volcano. 
As  the  cone  is  slowly  worn  down,  the  hard  core  of  lava  in 
the  volcanic  neck  resists  denudation  better  than  the  looser 
beds  of  porous  lava  and  ash.  It  therefore,  remains  above  the 
surface  as  a  central  divide  for  radiating  streams  (Figs.  227, 
231,  237).  In  weste.rn  United  States  there  is  every  grada- 
tion from  the  perfect  cone  to  the  volcanic  neck  remnant. 

If  a  volcano  stands  in  the  sea,  the  waves  have  a  large  share  in 
its  reduction  (Fig.  234).  At  first,  steep  cliffs  are  cut,  on  which 
the  waves  beat  with  such  force  that  no  boat  can  land.  As  these 
cliffs  are  pushed  back  into  the  land,  the  crater  may  be  reached 
and  a  crater  harbor  be  opened  (Fig.  234).  Further  wave  cutting 
may  entirely  consume  the  volcano,  leaving  only  a  shoal  to  mark 
its  site. 

Summary.  —  During  activity  a  volcano  grows  by  addition  of  lava 
or  ash  faster  than  denudation  wears  it  aivay;  but  explosion  or  col- 
lapse may  change  its  size  or  form.  When  extinct,  however,  volcanoes 
are  slowly  worn  away,  the  last  remnant  being  the  hard  volcanic  neck. 
Waves  aid  in  the  destruction  of  cones  in  the  sea. 

96.  Importance  of  Volcanoes.  —  The  most  noticeable  effect 
of  volcanoes  is  the  destruction  of  life,  —  human,  plant,  and 
animal.  The  ash,  lava,  steam,  gases,  hot  water,  mud  flows, 
lightning,  and  earthquakes  that  accompany  eruptions  all 
contribute  to  this  destruction.  Nothing  in  nature  is  more 
terrible  than  a  volcanic  eruption. 

Yet  volcanoes  have  some  beneficial  effects.  The  burial  of 
organic  remains  beneath  ash  and  lava  has  preserved  fossils 
that  throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  former  life  on  the 
globe.  The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  79  has  preserved  a 
record  of  Roman  life  that  we  could  not  in  any  other  way 
have  obtained.  Lava  flows  have  also  covered  and  preserved 
deposits  of  precious  metal,  as  in  California,  where  some  of 
the  gold  mining  is  carried  on  in  ancient  river  gravels  beneath 
old  lava  flows  (Fig.  238). 
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Volcanoes  have  formed  many  lakes,  like  Nicaragua  in  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama.  Volcanoes  and  lava  floods  have  helped  make 
grand  scenery.  There  are  few  finer  sights  than  a  large,  snow- 
capped volcanic  cone,  like  Etna,  Ranier,  Hood,  or  Shasta. 

Lava  soils  are  usually  very  fertile ;  for  example,  one  of  the  most 
productive  wheat  regions  of  the  country  is  the  Columbia  valley, 
with  its  rich  volcanic  soil.  Lava  and  ash  have  supplied  much  of 
the  material  of  which  the  sedimentary  strata  are  made;  and 
igneous  rocks  have  supplied  underground  water  with  much  valu- 
able mineral  for  deposit  in  veins.  Lava  also  heats  the  water, 
thus  giving  it  more  power  to  dissolve  minerals.  The  presence  of 
lava  in  western  United  States  has  had  a  very  important  influence 
on  the  formation  of  the  valuable  mineral  veins  of  that  region. 

Summary.  — Volcanoes  are  very  destructive  to  life;  but  they  have 
some  beneficial  effects.  Tliey  preserve  records  of  j)ast  life,  and  occa- 
sionally valuable  minerals;  they  cause  lakes;  they  aid  in  the  mak- 
ing of  scenery;  their  soils  are  usually  fertile  ;  they  have  helped  supply 
material  for  the  sedimentary  strata;  and  they  have  aided  in  the  for- 
mation of  mineral  veins,-^'? 

-/' 

EARTHQUAKES. 

97.  (A)  Cause,  —  During  mountain  growth  a  jar,  or  earth- 
quake, is  sent  through  the  rocks  when  they  slip  along  fault 
planes.  Sometimes,  as  in  Japan,  in  1891,  the  surface  of  the 
ground  on  one  side  of  a  fault  plane  is  raised  during  the 
shock  (Fig.  239).  Volcanic  explosions,  and  the  rush  of 
lava  into  fissures,  forming  dikes,  also  cause  earthquakes.  In 
fact,  any  jar  to  the  rocks,  as  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  the' 
falling  in  of  caverns,  or  an  avalanche,  will  cause  an  earth- 
quake. The  jar  may  be  so  slight  that  it  can  be  detected 
only  by  delicate  instruments ;  or  it  may  be  so  violent  as  to 
cause  widespread  destruction. 

(B)  Occurrence,  —  Since  earthquakes  are  so  commonly 
caused  by  the  breaking  of  rocks  and  by  the  movements  of 
lava,  volcanic  regions  are  especially  liable  to  them.     Indeed, 
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Fig,  238.  —  Section  of  a  k<i1*1  mine  iu  Califoniit*,  bfiicath  an  iinrient  lava  fl<iw 
(vulcanic  cap).  The  circles  iiMlictite  old  river  gravels^  coutaiuiiig  gold^  wkicli 
the  lava  flows  covered. 


Fig.  2;i9*  —  Fault  whicli  cansexi  tbe  eartliqiiake  sliock  ijf  IStn  in  Japan.  By  thk 
fault  the  road  in  the  middle  of  the  pictiire  was  raised  several  feet  on  the  far- 
ther side  of  the  fault  plane.     (See  Fi^a.  241,  242*) 


Fi«.240.  —  AdrawiiifT  to  illustrate  the  movement  of  an  earthqmjke  wave  untward 
in  all  directifuis  from  the  focus,  F.  The  shfick  reai  lies  the  surface  first  at  M^ 
the  epicentrnm,  and  at  later  and  later  perioda  ou  the  circles  tuarked  /. 
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a  map  of  the  distribution  of  volcaijoes  might  also  serve  as  a 
map  of  frequent  earthquakes.  To  be  sure,  there  have  been 
violent  earthquake  shocks  far  from  volcanoes;  for  example, 
those  of  Lisbon,  Portugal,  in  1755,  southern  Arkansas  in 
1812,  and  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  1886.  Such  shocks  are  usu- 
ally due  to  the  slipping  of  rocks  along  a  fault  plane. 

(C)  Characteristics,  —  The  center,  or  focus  (Fig.  240),  of  an 
earthquake  may  be  thousands  of  feet  beneath  the  surface.  From 
it  the  jar  passes  through  the  rocks  in  all  directions  (Fig.  240),  in 
much  the  same  way  as  a  shock  passes  through  a  table  when  it  is 
struck  a  heavy  blow.  The  point  above  the  focus,  where  the  shock 
is  first  felt  at  the  surface,  is  called  the  epicentrum. 

At  the  epicentrum  the  movement  of  the  earth  is  vertical,  and 
the  shock  is  most  violent.  As  the  distance  from  the  epicentrum 
increases,  the  shock  is  felt  with  less  and  less  violence.  The 
Charleston  earthquake  was  detected  by  delicate  instriunents  as 
far  away  as  Ontario,  Canada. 

In  an  earthquake  shock  the  ground  may  not  rise  and  fall  more 
than  an  inch,  and  yet  do  great  damage.  The  earthquake  is  rarely 
a  single  shock,  but  usually  a  succession  of  jars,  perhaps  near 
enough  together  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  shaking  of  the 
ground.  Very  often  one  earthquake  quickly  follows  another; 
for  example,  in  1783  nearly  1000  shocks  were  felt  in  Calabria,  in 
southern  Italy.  In  this  case  the  rocks  were  probably  slipping 
along  a  fault  plane,  and  each  slip  sent  out  an  earthquake.  The 
many  earthquakes  that  precede  a  volcanic  explosion  are  no  doubt 
due  to  the  breaking  of  the  rocks  by  the  attempt  of  the  steam- 
filled  lava  to  escape. 

(D)  Effects.  —  Violent  earthquakes  are  very  destructive 
(Figs.  241,  242).  They  often  cause  avalanches,  which  dam 
streams  and  form  lakes  ;  and  the  shaking  of  the  ground  some- 
times forms  depressions,  in  which  lakes  and  ponds  gather. 
Trees  are  thrown  down ;  cracks,  in  which  plants  and  ani- 
mals are  swallowed  up,  are  opened  in  the  ground  ;  and  great 
destruction  of  life  is  caused  by  the  overturning  of  houses 
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(Fig.  241).  In  consequence  of  the  danger  from  falling  houses, 
people  who  live  in  countries  where  earthquakes  are  frequent, 
build  their  houses  so  that  they  will  withstand  ordinary 
shocks.  Even  with  this  precaution,  thousands  of  lives  are 
sometimes  lost  in  a  single  shock.  If  the  shock  is  in  the  sea, 
a  water  wave  may  be  started  which  causes  much  destruction 
on  low  coasts  (p.  186). 

Summary.  —  Earthquakes  are  jars  in  the  rocks,  resulting  from 
faulting,  volcanic  action,  and  other  causes.  Tliey  are  most  common 
in  volcanic  regions,  hut  sometimes  occur  elseichere.  An  earthquake^ 
usually  a  series  of  shocks,  is  most  violent  at  the  epicentrum  {point 
above  the  source,  or  focus,  of  the  shock),  diminishing  in  intensity  in 
all  directions  from  it.  Earthquakes  form  lakes,  open  cracks  in  the 
ground,  and  throw  down  trees  and  houses,  causing  great  destruction 
of  life.     If  in  the  sea,  a  destructive  water  tvave  may  be  started, 

HOT   SPRINGS   AND   GEYSERS. 

98.  Underground  water  is  often  heated  by  buried  masses 
of  lava  or  other  causes.  Where  this  heated  water  rises  to  the 
surface,  usually  through  a  fissure,  it  forms  a  hot  spring;  and 
if  it  occasionally  gushes  out,  it  is  called  a  geyser. 

The  rising  hot  water  always  bears  mineral  substances  in 
solution,  some  of  which  may  be  deposited  near  the  spring. 
Such  deposits  are  found  around  the  hot  springs  (Figs.  243, 
474)  and  geysers  (Figs.  244,  473)  of  Yellowstone  Park. 
Hot  water  is  sometimes  encountered  in  mines,  and  it  is 
known  that  many  veins  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  other 
valuable  metals  have  been  deposited  by  hot  water  on  the 
walls  of  fissures. 

There  are  geysers  in  New  Zealand,  Iceland,  and  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park — all  volcanic  regions.  The  mineral  de- 
posits made  around  these  are  often  very  beautiful  in  form  and 
color,  and  they  sometimes  build  a  cone,  through  the  crater 
of  which  the  geyser  erupts  (Figs.  244,  473). 


Fig.  24U.  —  Damage  to  n  rEiilroad  bridi;;^  by  tlie  Jh\hv\i\sv;  t"4Tt\v\\\iik^-.  ^A 'N^^^X- 
Nott-  liow  the  eartli  was  sliiikeQ  from  beueaUi  ibii  tt^vtW  ^^i^Wi  \X  V:^^^'& 
tjte  bridge. 
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Fi<;.  24;L  — Hut  spriug  iltiwjwits  in  t\m  Y'l-lltnvstuinH  Park.  'Ihinne  depnsits  are 
carboiuttt;  of  lime (liilcareotis  tufa) ,  and  they  Imild  litilo  Inisiiia  in  which  tlie 
liot  water  i^taiids,  trii^ling  uver  I  he  etJ^e  and  foruiiti^  it^h-le-like  deposits. 


GiiiMt  (  H  ysLi-,  YiHInwstoiH^  Parkj  irii  eriiptkm*    The  deposits  mad 
around  the  geysers  are  uf  siliea.  (siliceous  sinter). 


ade 
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The  geysers  are  exceedingly  interesting.  Old  Faithful 
erupts  every  65  minutes,  with  such  regularity  that  the  time 
of  each  outburst  can  be  accurately  predicted.  With  each 
eruption  a  great  mass  of  hot  water  and  steam  is  thrown  to  a 
height  of  over  100  feet.  The  Minute  Man  geyser  erupts  a 
small  column  every  few  minutes  to  a  height  of  only  a  few 
feet.  Other  geysers  erupt  very  irregularly,  and  some  have 
become  extinct.  The  differences  between  the  geysers  suggest 
the  probability  of  several  explanations  for  their  eruptions. 

Those  that  erupt  regularly,  like  Old  Faithful,  seem  to  be  due  to 
the  following  cause.  There  is  hot  water  in  a  narrow  tube ;  and 
this  is  heated,  perhaps  by  an  adjacent  lava  mass,  until  the  boiling 
point  is  reached.  The  boiling  point  of  water  rises  under  pres- 
sure; therefore,  it  may  be  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  to 
250°  or  more  before  boiling  begins  down  in  the  tube.  When  the 
boiling  point  is  reached  steam  forms,  but  the  narrow  tube  pre- 
vents its  easy  escape.  It  then  lifts  the  column  of  water  and 
causes  some  of  it  to  flow  away  from  the  geyser  crater.  This 
overflow  removes  some  of  the  water  column  and  therefore  reduces 
the  pressure  on  water  that  is  already  boiling  at  250°.  This  re- 
moval of  pressure  at  once  lowers  the  boiling  point ;  and,  since  a 
large  mass  of  water  has  a  temperature  near  250°,  it  suddenly 
changes  to  steam.  This  expels  the  water  with  a  rush.  The 
time  between  eruptions  depends  upon  the  length  of  time  required 
to  heat  the  water  down  in  the  tube  to  the  boiling  point. 

Summary.  —  Hot  water,  rising  from  xmderground,  forms  hot 
springs;  or,  if  it  rises  in  eruption,  geysers.  It  bears  and  deposits 
mineral  substances,  both  at  the  surface  and  in  the  fissures  through 
which  it  rises  —  in  the  latter  case  sometimes  forming  valuable  min- 
eral veins.     Some  geysers  erupt  regularly,  others  very  irregularly. 

Topical  Outline,  Questions,  and    Suggestions. 

Topical  Outline.  —  80.  Graham  Island.  —  The  eruption ;  materials 
erupted ;  the  cone  ;  its  destruction ;  other  volcanoes. 

81.   Stromboli.  —  Location  ;  size  of  cone ;  nature  of  eruptions. 
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82.  Eruptions  of  1902  in  the  West  Indies.  —  Destruction  of  St.  Pierre ; 
La  Soufri^re;  previous  eruptions;  warnings;  eruption  of  May  8;  cause 
of  destructiveness ;  effects  of  later  eruptions;  material  erupted;  distri- 
bution of  ash ;  mud  flows;  probable  future. 

83.  Vesuvius.  —  (a)  Eruption  of  79  :  previous  condition ;  settlements 
on  slopes ;  warnings ;  effect  of  eruption ;  our  knowledge  of  the  eruption ; 
conditions  accompanying  eruption,  (b)  Pompeii :  importance  of  its  ex- 
cavation, (c)  Condition  since  79 :  difference  in  eruptions ;  present 
condition ;  ordinary  quiet ;  increase  in  activity ;  lava  eruptions ;  observa- 
tory,    (d)  Other  volcanoes  of  Bay  of  Naples. 

84.  Etna.  —  Position  ;  eruptions ;  great  height ;  decay  of  the  lava. 

85.  Krakatoa.  —  Former  eruption;  eruption  of  1883;  ash  on  the  sea; 
air  wave ;  water  wave  ;  conditions  since  eruption ;  future. 

86.  Hawaiian  Volcanoes.  —  (a)  Island  of  Hawaii:  its  volcanoes;  its 
height,  (b)  The  craters :  lava  lakes  ;  calderas.  (c)  Lava  flows :  rising 
in  crater ;  draining  through  fissures  ;  length  of  flows ;  nature  of  flow. 

87.  Mt.  Shasta  and  Lassen  Peak.  —  Shasta ;  ash  cone ;  recent  eruptions. 

88.  Crater  Lake. —  Size  of  lake ;  cause  of  caldera. 

89.  Materials  Erupted.  —  Steam ;  other  gases ;  meaning  of  "  smoke  "  and 
"  flame  " ;  lava  flows ;  effect  of  steam  explosion  on  lava ;  bombs ;  mud  flows. 

90.  The  Forms  of  Volcanic  Cones.  —  Ash  cones ;  lava  cones ;  ash  and 
lava  cones ;  calderas ;  wrecked  cones. 

9L  Distribution  of  Volcanoes. — Xumber;  general  location;  belt 
encircling  Pacific,  —  South  America,  Antilles,  western  United  States, 
Aleutian  Islands,  eastern  Asia ;  other  chains,  —  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans, 
continents,  Mediterranean,  open  Atlantic ;  areas  free  from  volcanoes ; 
areas  of  extinct  volcanoes;  association  with  mountains. 

92.  Cause  of  Volcanoes.  —  Immediate  cause ;  effect  of  growing  moun- 
tains; condition  in  western  United  States. 

93.  Lava  Floods.  —  (a)  Columbia  valley:  cause;  area;  lava  plateau; 
thickness ;  later  tilting,  (b)  Other  areas,  (c)  Present  condition  :  general 
absence  of  lava  floods;  Iceland;  relation  of  fissures  to  volcanic  cones. 

94.  Lava  Intrusions.  —  Volcanic  necks;  dikes;  how  revealed;  sheets 
or  sills :  illustrations ;  laccoliths ;  bosses. 

95.  Life  History  of  a  Volcano.  —  Normal  growth ;  effects  of  explosion ; 
of  collapse ;  denudation  ;  the  volcanic  neck ;  volcanoes  in  the  sea. 

96.  Importance  of  Volcanoes.  —  Destruction  of  life;  preservation  of 
fossils;  of  human  records;  of  mineral;  formation  of  lakes;  effect  on 
scenery ;  on  soils ;  on  sedimentary  rocks ;  on  mineral  veins. 

97.  Earthquakes. —  (A)  Cause:  faults;  volcanic  action;  other 
causes.  (B)  Occurrence:  volcanic  regions;  other  regions;  illustrations. 
(C)   Characteristics :  focus ;  nature  of  shock ;  epicentrum ;  distance  trav- 
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eled;  repeated  shocks;  explanation  of  repeated  shocks.  (D)  Effects: 
avalanches ;  lakes ;  cracks  in  the  ground ;  overturning  houses ;  sea  waves. 

98.  Hot  Springs  and  Geysers.  —  Cause ;  nature  of  geysers ;  mineral  de- 
posit at  surface ;  mineral  veins ;  distribution  of  geysers ;  geyser  deposits ; 
eruption  of  geysers ;  explanation  of  geyser  eruptions. 

Questions.  —  80.  State  the  history  of  Graham  Island.  What  causes 
ash  and  pumice  ?    How  do  many  volcanoes  differ  from  this  one? 

81.  Where  is  Stromboli?    State  its  characteristics  as  a  volcano. 

82.  What  reasons  were  there  for  expecting  an  eruption  ?  Why  was 
the  eruption  so  destructive  at  St.  Pierre  ?  What  were  its  effects  ?  What 
was  the  nature  of  the  material  erupted  ?    What  causes  mud  flows  ? 

83.  What  was  the  condition  of  Vesuvius  in  79?  Tell  about  the 
eruption  of  79.  IIow  has  it  been  of  importance?  What  has  been  the 
subsequent  history  of  Vesuvius?  What  is  its  present  condition?  What 
other  signs  of  volcanic  activity  are  there  near  Vesuvius  ? 

84.  Describe  Etna  and  its  eruptions. 

85.  Describe  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa  and  its  effects. 

86.  Describe  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes  and  craters.  Describe  the  erup- 
tions.    What  is  the  nature  of  the  lava  flows? 

87.  What  is  the  condition  of  Shasta?    Near  Lassen  Peak? 

88.  What  has  been  the  history  of  Crater  Lake? 

89.  What  substances  are  erupted  from  volcanoes? 

90.  How  do  ash  and  lava  cones  differ?    Why?    What  are  calderas? 

91.  Trace  (Fig.  222)  the  principal  chains  of  volcanoes  (named  in  text) 
in  the  belt  which  partly  encircles  the  Pacific.  Where  else  are  volcanic 
chains  found?    Are  volcanoes  found  everywhere  ? 

92.  What  is  the  immediate  cause  for  volcanic  eruptions?  What  relar 
tion  is  there  between  growing  mountains  and  volcanoes? 

93.  Describe  the  lava  floods  of  the  Columbia  valley.  Where  else  were 
lava  floods  formed?     How  may  volcanic  cones  succeed  fissure  eruptions? 

94.  What  are  volcanic  necks?  Dikes?  Sheets  or  sills?  Give  illustra- 
tions.    What  are  laccoliths?    Bosses?    How  are  they  brought  to  light? 

95.  What  may  affect  the  form  of  a  volcano  before  its  extinction? 
What  is  its  history  after  extinction?    What  is  the  case  in  the  sea? 

96.  State  the  important  effects  of  volcanoes. 

97.  (A)  What  are  the  causes  of  earthquakes  ?  (B)  Where  are  they 
most  frequent?  Why?  What  explains  violent  earthquakes  elsewhere? 
(C)  What  is  the  focus  ?  The  epicentrum  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
shock?     (D)  What  are  the  effects  of  earthquakes? 

98.  What  are  hot  springs  and  geysers?  What  do  the  waters  carry? 
Where  are  geysers  found?  How  do  they  vary  ?  Give  the  explanation 
of  regularly  erupting  geysers. 
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Suggestions.  —  (1)  Illustrate  the  formation  of  volcanoes.  Take  an 
ordinary  wooden  box,  for  example  a  soap  or  shoe  l)ox,  remove  the  cover 
and  turn  it  on  its  side  with  the  bottom  toward  the  class  and  the  open 
side  toward  the  teacher.  Kxtend  a  glass  tube  through  the  top  of  the  box 
and  blow  sand  gently  through  it.  A  cone  will  be  built  with  a  crater  in 
the  center.  The  force  of  the  eruption  may  be  made  to  vary,  and  many 
phases  of  volcanic  eruptions  may  be  imitated.  The  sand  is  best  blown 
through  by  means  of  foot  bellows,  and  the  result  will  be  more  satis- 
factory if  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  is  expanded  into  a  bulb  that  is 
partly  filled  with  sand.  (2)  In  the  same  way,  force  melted  wax  up  to 
form  a  volcano.  Have  a  branch  tube  extend  oif,  reaching  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  top  of  the  box.  Keep  its  end  plugged  until  the  wax  covera  it, 
then  open  it  and  plug  the  main  tube,  allowing  the  wax  to  escape  through 
the  side  tube  to  illustrate  the  eruption  of  lava  from  the  sides  of  a  cone. 
If  the  wax  solidifies  in  the  tube  aud  int(^rferes  with  the  experiment, 
warm  the  tube.  (J5)  With  a  little  ingenuity  wax  can  be  forced  between 
layers  of  clay  and  cardboard,  forming  laccoliths ;  or  into  fissures  cut 
through  the  layers,  forming  dikes.  (4)  Look  for  dikes.  If  your  home  is 
along  the  rocky  coast  of  Xew  England,  they  may  easily  be  found.  Study 
them  and  tell  what  you  observe.  (5)  Students  in  the  Connecticut  valley, 
New  York  City,  and  east  central  Xew  Jersey  should  be  given  an  excur- 
sion for  the  study  of  the  trap  sheets.  Look  for  jointing.  Look  for  the 
rock  strata  above  or  below  the  lava.  How  do  they  differ  from  the  trap  ? 
Make  careful  observations.  (H)  EartlKjuakes  may  be  imitated  and 
studied  by  jarring  a  slab  of  stoiu*  or  a  table  top.  (7)  A  geyser  eruption 
may  be  made  by  constructing  a  long  (two  or  throe  feet),  narrow  tube,  fill- 
ing it  with  water,  and  heating  it  near  the  bottom  until  steam  is  produced. 

Reference  Books.  —  Russell,  Volcanoes  of  Xorth  America,  Macmillan 
Co.,  X.y.,  1897,  ^.00 ;  IIkilprix,  Mi.  Pt^Jee  and  the  Tracjedif  of  Martinique, 
Lippincott,  Piiiladelphia,  100:5,  •^iJ.OO;  Hill,  Volcanoes,  Scribncr's  Sons, 
X.Y.,  1892,  ^1.50;  Judd,  Volcanoes,  Appleton  &  C^o.,  N.Y.,  1881,  |t2.00; 
Dana,  C/iaracferislics  of  Volcanoes,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  X.Y.,  1891,  §5.00; 
Lyell,  Principles  of  (reolof/t/,  Chai)ters  XXITI-XXV,  Appleton  &  Co., 
X.Y.,  1877,  {^8.00;  Boxney',  Volcanoes,  Putnam's  Sons,  X.Y.,  1899,  8*2.00; 
Geikie,  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,  2  vols.,  ^lacniillan  Co.,  X.Y., 
1897,  ^11.25;  DrxTOX,  Hawaiian  Volcanoes,  4tli  Annual  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  p.  8;  Gilbert,  Geology/  of  the  Hpnri/  Mountains,  Washington, 
1877  (out  of  print)  ;  Dillek,  Mt.  Shasta,  Xational  Geographic  Mono- 
graphs, American  Book  Co.,  X.Y.,  1895,  .^2.50;  Diller,  Crater  Lake, 
Annual  Report,  Smithsonian  Institution,  1897,  p.  3G9;  Milne,  Earth- 
quakes, Appleton  &  Co.,  X.Y.,  1891,  ^1.75;  Button,  Charleston  Earth- 
quake, 9th  Annual  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  p.  209 ;  Weed,  Hot  Springs, 
9th  Annual  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  p.  619. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

""'^^  GLACIERS  AND  THE  GLACIAL   PERIOD. 

99.  Valley  Glaciers.  —  The  snow  line  in  the  Alps  is  about 
9000  feet  above  sea  level.  Above  this  line  is  a  great  snow 
field  (Fig.  245,  249),  in  which  snow  accumulates  year  after 
year,  in  some  places  reaching  a  depth  of  hundreds  of  feet. 
Some  of  the  snow  is  whirled  away  by  the  wind,  settling  in  val- 
leys ;  some  slides  down  the  steeper  slopes  (Fig.  246),  as  snow 
slides  from  the  roof  of  a  house.  There  is  so  much  snow 
falling  into  the  valleys,  both  as  small  slides  and  great  ava- 
lanches, that  they  would  be  completely  filled  if  it  could  not 
in  some  way  be  removed. 

The  snow  that  accumulates  in  the  valleys  gradually  changes 
to  granular  snow  ice,  resembling  the  snow  banks  of  late  win- 
ter. This  change  is  partly  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  overly- 
ing mass,  and  partly  to  alternate  melting  and  freezing  during 
summer  days  and  nights.  The  granular  ice,  called  the  nSvS 
(Figs.  246,  248),  moves  slowly  down  the  steep  valleys. 

As  the  mass  moves,  pressure  and  further  melting  and  freez- 
ing gradually  change  it  to  pure,  clear  ice.  The  supply  from 
the  snow  field  causes  the  ice  to  move  down  the  valley,  much 
as  a  river  extends  beyond  the  place  where  the  rain  fell.  Such 
an  ice  tongue,  occupying  a  valley,  is  called  a  valley  glacier 
(Figs.  157, 181, 185,  247-251).  In  the  Alps  some  of  the  gla- 
ciers are  10  to  15  miles  long,  extending  4000  or  5000  feet  below 
the  snow  line.  They  end  where  the  warmth  is  sufficient  to 
completely  melt  the  ice,  and  the  terminus  may  be  below  the 
timber  line,  even  in  the  zone  where  grain  will  grow. 

The  glacier  moves  down  grade,  behaving  much  as  a  mass 
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of  wax  does  when  under  pressure ;  that  is,  it  moves  as  if 
it  were  slowly  flowing.  The  most  rapid  motion  is  near  the 
middle,  though  even  here  it  does  not  usually  move  more 
than  two  feet  a  day.  Every  glacier  carries  rock  fragments, 
some  of  which  have  fallen  from  the  valley  sides,  while  others 
have  been  obtained  from  its  bed.  These  fragments,  slowly 
dragged  along,  and  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  ice, 
groove,  striate,  and  scour  the  rocks  over  which  the  glacier 
moves.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  work  of  sandpaper.  By 
this  scouring,  known  as  glacial  erosion^  valleys  are  both  deep- 
ened and  broadened. 

Bands  of  rock  fragments,  accumulated  on  the  margin  of 
the  glacier,  where  they  have  fallen  from  the  cliffs,  are  known 
as  lateral  moraines  (Figs.  2J:7,  249).  Where  two  glaciers  join, 
two  lateral  moraines  unite,  forming  a  medial  moraine  (Figs. 
249,  250),  near  the  middle  of  the  glacier.  The  surface  of  the 
glacier  melts  in  summer  ;  but  moraines  protect  the  ice  be- 
neath from  melting,  and  this  causes  them  to  stand  up  as 
ridges,  often  50  feet  or  more  above  the  surface  of  the  glacier. 

Although  ice  under  steady  pressure  slowly  flows,  when  subjected 
to  a  decided  strain  it  breaks,  forming  cracks,  or  crevasses  (Figs. 
246,  248),  in  the  glacier.  Where  the  valley  bottom  is  irregular, 
causing  many  strains  in  the  moving  ice,  crevasses  are  especially 
abundant;  and  when  the  slope  of  the  bottom  is  steep,  the  ice  may 
become  so  crevassed  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pass  over  it. 
Such  a  section  is  called  an  ice  fall  Moraine  fragments  are  con- 
stantly falling  into  these  crevasses,  some  of  them  finding  their 
way  to  the  bottom  of  the  glacier.  Water  from  the  melting  ice  also 
falls  into  crevasses,  boring  po^  holes  (p.  54)  in  the  rock  floor,  and 
flowing  in  ice  tunnels  to  the  front  of  the  glacier. 

The  rock  fragments  frozen  in  the  bottom  of  a  glacier  are 
known  as  the  ground  moraine^  and  when  a  glacier  disappears 
by  melting  this  is  left  as  a  deposit  on  the  valley  bottom.  To 
it  are  added  the  materials  of  the  lateral  and  medial  moraines, 
which  slowly  settle  to  the  ground  as  the  glacier  melts. 
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At  the  end,  or  terminus,  of  a  glacier,  rock  fragments  are 
built  into  a  terminal  moraine.  These  fragments  are  brought 
by  the  ice  and  loosened  as  it  melts,  accumulating  in  irregular 
piles  at  the  base  of  the  glacier  front.  If  the  end  of  a  gla- 
cier remains  in  one  place  for  a  long  time,  the  terminal  moraine 
hills  may  reach  a  height  of  100  or  200  feet. 

The  water  that  falls  into  crevasses  emerges  as  a  stream 
from  the  ice  front  (Fig.  185),  often  from  an  ice  cave.  It  is 
white  with  suspended  sediment,  or  rock  flour ^  supplied  by  the 
grinding  up  of  rocks  beneath  the  glacier.  In  summer,  the 
volume  of  these  glacier  streams  becomes  so  great  that  even 
pebbles  are  moved  along.  The  clay  is  carried  far  down  the 
valley,  but  the  sand  and  pebbles  are  usually  deposited  on  the 
valley  bottom,  gradually  filling  the  valley.  Over  this  deposit 
the  stream  flows  in  a  branching,  braided  course,  constantly 
depositing  sediment  and  changing  position  (Fig.  251).  Such 
wash  deposits  may  reach  a  depth  of  over  100  feet. 

Summary.  —  Snow,  derived  from  the  snoio  field,  accumulates  in  the 
valleys,  changing  to  granular  ice  (nM),  then  to  ice,  which  extends 
down  the  valley  as  an  ice  tongue  or  valley  glacier.  As  it  moves, 
it  scours  its  bed,  and  candies  rock  fragments,  both  on  its  surface 
(lateral  and  medial  moraines)  and  at  its  bottom  (ground  moraine). 
Both  rock  fragments  and  water  descend  to  the  bottom  of  glaciers 
through  crevasses,  caused  by  strains  resulting  from  the  ice  motion. 
TJie  rock  fragments  form  a  ground  moraine  and  assist  the  ice  in 
erosion;  the  ivater  emerges  from  beneath  the  ice  in  streams,  bearing 
rock  flour,  sand,  and  pebbles,  which  build  extensive  wash  deposits. 
Terminal  moraines  are  built  at  the  ice  front. 

100.  Glaciers  of  Alaska.  —  Of  the  many  Alaskan  glaciers 
the  best  known  is  the  immense  Muir  glacier  (Figs.  253-255), 
which  is  fed  by  twenty  glacier  tributaries  or  more.  These 
unite  to  form  an  ice  tongue  which  advances  down  a  broad 
valley  and  ends  in  the  sea.  Its  front  is  a  cliff,  rising  200 
feet  above  the  water  and  extending  700  or  800  feet  below. 
From  it  small  icebergs  frequently  break  off  and  float  down 
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the  bay.      The  discharge  of  icebergs,  adikd  to  melting,  is 
canning  the  Miiir  ghiuier  to  steiidily  grow  shorter. 
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Fig.  25-*. —  rtie  Malaspiim  gkifier. 


Fiirther  iiorth  is  another  large  ghii'ier,  tlic  3falaspma  (Fig. 
252),  formed  by  tlie  union  of  a  nnniber  of  valley  gbiciers  that 
descend  from  the  Mt.  St.  Elias  range  (Fig.  2iS6).  Tins  glacier 
spreads  out.  fan-sliaped,  on  a  plain  at  the  Itase  of  the  mountains. 
For  Ibis  reason  it  is  called  a  Pieihntmt  glaeier  (from  pied^  foot, 
and  mont,  monntain).  It  has  a  length  of  60  or  70  miles  and 
a  breadth  of  20  or  25  miles  ;  aii<l  its  movement  is  so  slow  that 
it  is  an  almost  stagnant,  undulating  ice  plateau  (Fig.  257). 

Melting  and  evaporation  have  caused  the  rock  fragments  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  glacier  to  aeeuumlate  at  the  surface,  espe- 
cially near  the  lower  end.  These  rock  fragments  form  a  roekj 
soil  on  the  glacier,  in  which  a  forest  is  growing  (Fig.  258). 

Summary.  —  Miur  tjlartpr,  fed  hy  aver  ffventp  trfbutmy  glaciers^ 
ends  hi  ttea  clfffa  frf^in  n'/u'eh  kebergs  are  rNsrharijf^d.  Malasj^ina 
glacier,  ati  almost  staff nant  ice  plaJteaity  is  vailed  a  Piedmont  fjlader. 


Fi«,25(l  — Ml,  Si.  I:M;is,  Alaska,  fmin  whii*h  valley  gflaeiers  i|i- 
(he  .Malasiuna  glufier. 


Ill  to  ftirm 


Fm,  257.  —  Tlie  siirfaf©  of  Malaspiua  glacier,  Alaska. 


Fig.  258.  —  Terminus  of  IUg  Malaspiiaa  glaeiur  on  tlie  laml.     This  is  an  ice  cliff 
covered  Tvith  moraiiit*  huW,  oh  tlie  tf>p  of  wliicli  a  forest  is  growing. 
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101 .  Distribution  of  Valley  Glaciers.  —  There  are  several  hundred 
valley  glaciers  in  Switzerland,  and  these  serve  as  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions to  tourists.  There  are  also  many  in  the  Caucasus  and  Hima- 
laya mountains,  and  in  Norway,  where  some  descend  to  the  sea. 

There  are  small  glaciers  in  some  of  the  high  mountain  valleys 
of  Mexico  (in  the  tropical  zone)  and  of  western  United  States. 
Toward  the  north  glaciers  increase  in  size  and  number,  becoming 
especially  large  and  abundant  in  western  Canada  and  Alaska. 
Tourists  are  beginning  to  visit  the  Selkirk  range  of  western 
Canada,  which  rivals  Switzerland  in  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
its  snow-capped  mountains  and  its  glaciers.  The  Muir  glacier  is 
also  regularly  visited  by  steamer. 

The  islands  of  the  Arctic,  such  as  Baffin  Land,  Iceland,  and 
Spitzbergen,  have  innumerable  valley  glaciers,  many  of  which 
descend  to  the  sea.  Glaciers  are  also  abundant  in  New  Zealand 
and  the  southern  Andes. 

Summary.  —  Valley  glaciers  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
even  in  the  tropical  zone.  In  cold  climates  they  occiqjy  low  valleys, 
and  even  descend  to  the  sea;  in  warm  climates  they  are  confined  to 
the  ujyper  valleys  of  high  mountains. 

102.  Former  Extension  of  Valley  Glaciers.  —  It  is  well 
known  that  valley  glaciers  were  formerly  more  extensive  than 
at  present.  In  fact,  they  once  existed  in  places  where  now 
there  are  none.  Nearly  all  Switzerland  was  once  covered  by 
an  ice  sheet,  formed  by  the  union  of  valley  glaciers ;  there 
were  many  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  glaciers  existed 
even  in  the  Adirondacks  and  New  England  mountains. 

The  clear  evidence  of  this  former  extension  of  glaciers  is  of 
various  kinds,  as  follows :  (1)  rock  fragments,  called  erratics 
(Fig.  259),  often  weighing  tons,  are  found  in  the  valleys. 
In  many  cases  they  are  different  from  the  rock  near  by,  but 
are  the  same  as  rock  found  higher  up  the  valley.  They  have 
apparently  been  brought  by  some  powerful  agent,  like  ice. 

(2)  The  ledges  in  the  valleys  have  been  polished  and 
scratched  by  the  dragging  of   rock  fragments  over  them 
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(Fig.  259),  as  if  by  ice.     These  scratches,  or  strioe^  extend  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  erratic  bowlders  have  been  carried. 

(3)  Deposits  like  those  now  being  made  by  glaciers  occur 
in  the  valleys  (Figs.  251,  260).  These  include  lateral,  medial, 
terminal,  and  ground  moraines,  the  ground  moraine  making 
a  thin  sheet  of  mixed  clay,  pebbles,  and  bowlders,  called  howU 
der  clay  or  till.  This  till  is  unlike  water  deposits,  being 
unassorted  and  unstratified ;  but  it  is  like  deposits  from  ice, 
which  carries  and  drops  large  and  small  fragments  with  equal 
ease,  and,  therefore,  side  by  side.  In  froiit  of  the  terminal 
moraines,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  them,  are  wash  deposits 
of  stratified  gravels,  like  those  now  being  laid  down  by  the 
streams  that  issue  from  glaciers. 

(4)  The  valleys  also  show  signs  of  glacial  erosion  (Figs.  251, 
259,  261,  262).  The  rocks  of  their  sides  and  bottoms  are  polished 
by  ice  scouring,  and  the  ledges  are  worn  into  smooth,  rounded 
curves,  known  as  roches  moutonnies  (sheep  backs).  This  erosion 
has  often  broadened  and  deepened  valleys  (Fig.  261)  ;  and  where 
they  have  been  deepened  a  little  more  than  elsewhere,  rock  basins 
have  sometimes  been  formed,  now  occupied  by  lakes  and  ponds. 
In  some  cases  the  valleys  have  been  deepened  hundreds  of  feet; 
and  in  the  region  of  former  neve,  broad  deep  amphitheaters, 
called  cirques,  have  been  formed. 

Since  the  ice  disappeared,  side  streams  tributary  to  these  ice- 
eroded  valleys  have  not  had  time  to  cut  their  bottoms  down  to 
the  level  of  the  deepened  main  valleys.  Their  bottoms  therefore 
stand  above  the  level  of  the  main  valley,  and  they  are  accordingly 
called  hanging  valleys  (Fig.  293).  From  them  the  streams  tumble 
into  the  main  valley  as  falls  or  rapids.  These  waterfalls  add  to 
the  charm  of  the  mountain  scenery  in  Switzerland,  Norway, 
Alaska,  and  other  regions  from  which  glaciers  have  departed. 

Summary.  —  Erratics,  stride,  moraines,  till,  and  ivash  deposits  are 
among  the  evidences  that  valley  glaciers  ivere  formerly  more  extensive, 
and  even  existed  ivhere  now  there  are  none.  Evidences  of  ice  erosion 
are  also  found,  in  the  form  of  roches  moutonnees,  broadened  and  deep- 
ened valleys,  rock  basins,  cirques,  and  hanging  valleys. 


Fjg,  260»  —  Moraines  and  mominfi  lakeletH  in  a  Rocky  Mountain  valley,  in  which 
a.  valley  glacier  formerly  existed. 
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Fig.  "313,  —  A  vi*-w  on  t\m  <TriiJist  1  Pass,  Swiizcrlaiid,  .slic^wiiig  a  suvtmilied  ituk 
valley  with  liltli^  lakes.  Tliis  was  foniiorly  occupied  by  a  glarier  whi<  h  has 
now  entirely  (lLsai>p4?'Eire<l,  leaving  iicoured  rock  sides  and  moraine  deposits 
as  proof  of  lis  former  existence. 
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103.  The  Greenland  Ice  Sheet.  —  The  island  of  Greenland 
is  mountainous,  not  greatly  unlike  northern  New  England . 
and  Scotland.  Near  the  coast  there  is  a  fringe  of  peninsulas 
and  islands  on  which  there  are  scattered  Eskimo  settle- 
ments. The  mountain  valleys  have  valley  glaciers,  and  small 
ice  caps  exist  on  some  of  the  larger  islands  and  peninsulas. 
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Fig.  263.  —  A  map  of  the  region  around  the  Cornell  glacier  where  Figs.  264,  286, 
and  271  were  taken  (near  the  long  peninsula  at  the  top).  The  arrows  show 
the  general  movement  of  the  ice,  outward  from  the  interior,  but  turning 
down  into  the  valleys,  and  ending  in  tongues  in  the  bays  and  fiords. 

Back  of  the  fringe  of  coast  land  is  a  great  waste  of  ice  and 
snow,  with  an  area  of  about  500,000  square  miles,  more 
than  ten  times  the  area  of  New  York  State.  This  enormous 
ice  cap  is  sometimes  called  the  Greenland  glacier  ;  but  it  is 
so  large,  and,  in  a  number  of  ways,  so  different  from  what 
is  commonly  called  a  glacier,  that  the  term  ice  sheet  is  a 
better  name.  An  ice  sheet  is  a  mass  of  ice^  covering  and 
moving  over  a  large  area  of  land^  hill  a7id  valley  alike. 
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In  the  interior,  a  part  of  which  Peary  has  crossed,  the 
elevation  is  8000  to  10,000  feet,  and  the  temperature 
never  rises  above  the  freezing  point.  The  surfacie  is, 
therefore,  always  covered  with  loose,  dry  snow.  Nearer 
the  coast,  where  the  elevation  is  less,  the  warmth  of  the 
summer  sun  melts  the  snow,  leaving  an  ice  surface  quite 
like  that  of  valley  glaciers. 

The  continued  fall  of  snow  on  the  high  interior  of  Green- 
land has  caused  such  an  accumulation  that,  changed  to  ice 
by  pressure,  it  is  forced  to  move  slowly  outward  (Fig.  263) 
in  all  directions, — north,  east,  south,  and  west.  It  moves 
as  a  great  pile  of  wax  would,  and  in  its  slow,  irresistible 
outward  movement  crosses  hill  and  valley  alike. 

Back  of  the  coastal  fringe  the  only  land  that  appears  is  an 
occasional  high  mountain  peak,  called  a  nunatak  (Fig.  264), 
which  projects  like  an  island  above  the  sea  of  ice.  Near  the 
coast  the  ice  extends  down  the  valleys,  often  reaching  the 
sea  (Figs.  263,  264).  At  the  head  of  fiords  these  valley 
tongues  end  in  sea  cliffs  200  or  300  feet  high  (Fig.  265), 
advancing  in  some  cases  at  the  rate  of  from  50  to  75  feet  a 
day,  and  discharging  huge  icebergs  that  float  into  the  Arctic 
(Figs.  267,  268,  339).  Most  of  these  tongues  are  only  a 
few  miles  wide ;  but  the  largest  of  all,  the  Humboldt  glacier 
of  north  Greenland,  is  60  miles  wide.  Their  surface  is 
broken  by  crevasses,  quite  unlike  the  smooth,  unbroken  ice 
plateau  of  the  interior. 

Unlike  that  of  valley  glaciers,  the  surface  of  the  ice  sheet 
is  quite  free  from  rock  fragments,  excepting  where  nunataks 
supply  materials  for  a  medial  moraine,  or,  near  the  end  of  a 
valley  tongue,  where  cliffs  rise  from  the  ice  margin.  Near 
the  bottom,  however,  there  is  much  rock  material,  which  has 
been  worn  from  the  land.  In  transporting  this  load  of  rock 
fragments  at  its  base,  the  ice  sheet  scours  its  bed  and  does 
much  work  of  erosion. 

Melting  near  the  margin  causes  streams  and  even  ponds 


Fill,  'JiJ4.  —  A  \  ii  (ho  (THH-iiland  ice  sin  it  sli  ■v.in-  its  vast  expanae,  its 
extetisifuii  inx.o  the  ^un\  vsilk'ySt  and  a  iiiinatLik  rising  abovti  its  sorface. 
Tliit*  is  a  view  of  tlie  t'oftiell  glacier,  one  i>f  thu  lar^^o  valley  tuiigues  of  tlie 
Green  land  ice  tibeet* 


Fjii.  315, 


From  o\  the  Corni.U  glaeier  (Fiff.  i!ti4),  where  ft  advances  into  tlie 
fiord.    From  it  huge  icebergs  are  frequently  discharged. 


Fig. 'Mi. — A  wash  pklii  deposit  ma^dt  by   wsiter  at   the  niiirgiu  uf  a  Greeii- 
hiiul  glacier.    (Compare  with  Fiii:B.  272  an<i  215.) 


I 


Flu.  Itil.  —  .\JJ  icebtiT;  a^iuuiid  uv'dt        Fits,  litis.  —  A  liiniiel  in  FijL'.  2^57,  perhaps 
Fig.  2tM,  ao  old  strf^am  channel  in  the  ice. 
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to  form  on  top  of  the  ice  ;  and  this  water  finds  its  way  by 
crevasses  to  the  bottom.  Where  this  water  emerges,  either 
on  the  land  or  in  the  sea,  deposits  of  gravel  and  clay  are 
being  made  (Figs.  266,  272).  Along  the  ice  front,  too, 
moraines  are  being  built  of  rock  fragments  loosened  by  melt- 
ing (Fig.  271).  Many  of  these  are  worn  aqd  scratched  (Fig. 
290)  by  the  grinding  they  have  received. 

There  is  good  evidence  that  the  Greenland  ice  sheet,  like  valley 
glaciers,  once  extended  much  farther,  completely  covering  some, 
if  not  all,  of  the  islands  and  peninsulas.  This  evidence  is  sup- 
plied by  moraines,  erratics,  glacial  scratches,  rounded  and  deep- 
ened valleys,  and  rock  basins.  The  Greenland  ice  sheet,  like  the 
Muir  and  many  other  glaciers,  is  now  melting  back. 

Summary.  —  Greenland  is  covered  by  a  great  ice  sheet,  with  a 
fringe  of  land  near  the  coast,  and,  near  the  margin,  occasional  nuna- 
taks  projecting  above  the  ice.  From  the  high  interior,  where  snow 
falls  summer  and  winter,  there  is  a  movement  outward  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  margin  of  the  ice  consisting  of  valley  tongues,  often  ending 
in  the  sea  into  which  icebergs  are  discharged.  The  ice  has  little  rock 
mMerial  on  the  surface,  but  carries  much  near  the  bottom,  with  which 
it  is  doing  work  of  erosion  and  snaking  moraine  and  wash  deposits. 

104.  Other  Ice  Sheets.  —  On  the  Antarctic  continent  there  is  an 
enormous  ice  sheet,  of  which  little  is  known.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  entire  South  Polar  region  is  covered  by  an  ice 
cap,  with  an  area  larger  than  the  United  States.  For  a  long  dis- 
tance its  margin  is  a  great,  ice  wall,  rising  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea  and  discharging  huge  tabular  icebergs. 

On  the  larger  islands  of  the  Arctic  there  are  also  ice  caps, 
resembling  that  of  Greenland,  though  smaller.  There  is  evidence 
that  ice  sheets  once  spread  completely  over  these  islands. 

Summary.  —  TJiere  is  a  great  ice  sheet  on  the  Antarctic  continent, 
and  smaller  sheets  on  some  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Arctic. 

105.  Formation  of  Icebergs.  —  When  a  glacier  enters  the  sea  the 
water  buoys  the  ice  up,  causing  great  masses  to  break  off,  forming 
icebergs  (Figs.  265,  267,  268,  339).  Other  masses  are  broken 
away  by  undercutting  along  the  water's  edge.     As  the  icebergs 
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drift  slowly  away,  they  melt,  stre^\nng  roek  fragments  along  the 
sea  bottom.  They  often  run  agrotmd  (Fig.  l'67)j  pushing  and 
grinding  the  layers  of  sediment  on  the  bottom. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  icebergs  drift  tucr///  from  the  glacier, 
otherwise  the  fiords  would  soon  become  choked  with  berg  ice, 
Tliey  float  away  in  an  outward  current  of  water  caused  by  winds 
from  the  iee  sheet  and  by  fiesh  water  from  the  melting  ice. 

Summary.  —  IcebertjH  are  ^Uscharged  (1)  by  andercuUing  along  the 
waters  edge^  and  (2)  bif  buoying  up  of  ice  as  it  advances  into  the  sea. 

106.  Former  Ice  Sheets  in  Europe  and  America.  —  There  is 
good  evidence  tluit,  nut  many  thousand  years  ago,  a  great 
ice  sheet  spread  over  northeastern  America  (Fig.  270),  and 
another  over  northwestern  Europe.  Scandinavia,  Denmark, 
northern  Germany^  nortli western  Russia,  and  all  of  the 
British  Isles,  excepting  soutlieni  England,  were  then  cov- 
ered by  ice.  Canada  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  New 
England,  northern  New  Jersey,  nearly  all  of  New  York, 
northern  Pennsylvania,  mueh  of  Ohio,  and  the  states  farther 
west  and  northwest,  as  far  as  Montana,  were  also  ice-covered. 
These  ice  sheets,  which  were  quite  like  those  now  covering 
Greenland  and  the  Antarctic  continent,  have  been  called 
coi  itinen  Ui  I  glaciers  - 

The  proofs  of  tliese  former  ice  sheets  are  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  of  former  greater  extension  of  valley  glaciers  (p.  141) 
and  of  the  Greenland  glacier  (p.  145).  These  proofs  include 
glacial  scratches  (Figs.  289,  291),  glacial  pot  holes,  and  er- 
ratic bowlders  (Fig.  28*5),  The  scratches  point  toward  the 
north,  and  many  of  the  howhlers  can  he  traced  to  a  northern 
source,  some  in  the  United  States  having  come  from  Canada. 
There  is  also  evidence  of  ice  erosion  and  valley  deepening ; 
and  there  are  hikes  in  rock  basins  that  the  ice  scoured  out 
(p.  153).  Where  the  ice  stood,  the  land  is  covered  by  a  sheet 
of  ground  moraine,  and  there  are  bands  of  terminal  moraine 
(Fig.  274),  witli  wash  deposits  in  front  (Fig.  275).  These  gla- 
cial deposits  were  called  drifts  because  they  were  thought  to 
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have  been  brought,  or  drifted,  by  great  floods  of  water ;  and 
the  term  glacial  drift  is  still  applied  to  them. 

Louis  Agassiz,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  first  proposed 
the  glacial  theory  to  account  for  this  drift.  Being  a  Swiss,  he  had 
studied  glaciers  in  Switzerland,  and  had  seen  the  clear  evidence 
(p.  141)  that  Alpine  glaciers  were  formerly  more  extensive.  He 
saw  that  the  same  evidence  was  present  in  the  British  Isles  and 
in  America,  and  proposed  the  theory  that  there  had  been  a  Gla- 
cial Period.  This  at  first  met  a  storm  of  opposition,  but  is  now 
accepted  by  every  one  who  has  studied  the  question  intelligently. 

Summary.  —  Strice,  erratics,  evidences  of  erosion,  moraines,  etc., 
prove  that  great  continental  glaciers,  or  ice  sheets,  formerly  covered 
noHheastem  America  and  northwestern  Europe.  Louis  Agassiz 
proposed  the  now  accepted  explanation  of  the  Glacial  Period. 

107.  Cause  of  the  Glacial  Period.  — Why  there  should  have  been 
a  glaciaLclimate  in  temperate  latitudes  is  not  positively  known. 
At  present  the  climate  of  Labrador,  Scandinavia,  and  other  centers 
from  which  the  ice  spread,  is  very  cold ;  and,  if  they  were  elevated 
several  hundred  feet,  great  ice  caps  might  slowly  gather  on  them 
and  spread  out  into  lower  and  warmer  regions.  Before  the  Gla- 
cial Period  these  lands  actually  were  higher  than  now,  and  one 
theory  is  that  this  former  elevation  caused  great  ice  sheets  to  form 
and  move  down  into  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  the 
United  States  an  ice  sheet  from  Labrador  joined  forces  with  ice 
sheets  from  the  Adirondack  and  New  England  mountains,  and 
spread  over  hill  and  valley,  advancing  slowly  and  irresistibly,  as 
the  ice  sheet  of  Greenland  does.  It  advanced  southward  to  a 
zone  where  melting  became  so  great  that  it  could  go  no  farther. 

After  many  thousand  years  the  climate  gradually  changed, 
perhaps  because  the  land  was  lowered.  Then  the  ice  front 
slowly  melted  back,  or  "  retreated."  We  do  not  know  how  long 
ago  the  ice  melted  away,  but  there  is  evidence  pointing  to  from 
5000  to  10,000  years  (p.  333).  The  time  since  the  ice  left  is  so 
short,  however,  that  the  drift  deposits  are  still  quite  fresh  j  and 
even  delicate  striae  remain  (Fig.  289)  wherever  protected  by  a  thin 
coating  of  soil  (p.  41). 
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Summary.  —  One  theory  for  the  Glacial  Period  is  that  when  the 
land  icas  higher  in  Labrador  and,  Scandinavia,  ice  caps  formed  and 
spread  out  in  all  directions,  and,  after  many  thousand  years,  when 
the  land  was  loicered,  melted  aivay. 

108.  Terminal  Moraines.  —  While  the  ice  sheet  was  melt- 
ing back  there  were  periods  when  it  halted  for  a  time 
and  built  terminal  moraines  (Fig.  274).      These  bands  of 

moraine,  which 


resemble    those 

: jjT^  l^^^-^-K^  ^s  t>^:rg     ^ow    forming    at 

'"  "^ '  "  r- '^  '  r^  ciers,  may  be 
easily  traced. 
They    consist    of 


^^5^?^ 


£^[^  Drift  Btsariug  Area.      /Striae    %,y-Moraiue 


Fig.  209.  —  Lobate  moraines  in  the  Central  States, 
showing  the  influence  of  the  Great  Lukes  valleys 
in  causing  the  ice  tongues  to  extend  farther  south. 


irregular,  hum- 
mocky  hills,  vary- 
ing from  a  few 
feet  to  100  or  200 
feet  in  height, 
and  inclosing 
many  basins,  or 
kettles,  often  oc- 
cupied by  ponds. 

The  moraines  are  made  partly  of  till,  and  partly  of  stratified 

drift  deposited  by  water  from  the  melting  ice. 

Ice  tongues,  or  lobes,  extended  farther  in  the  valleys  than  on 
the  liills,  and  on  this  account  the  moraines  bend  southward  in  the 
valleys,  forming  looped  or  lobate  moraines  (Figs.  269,  273).  Ter- 
minal moraines  were  built  at  each  halt  of  the  receding  ice  sheet, 
and  they  are  called  moraines  of  recession  (Fig.  273). 

Summary. — At  each  halt  of  the  receding  ice  sheet  a  terminal 
moraine  was  built  with  lobes  extending  doicn  the  valleys.  Tliese 
moraines  are  low,  hummocky  hills,  with  inclosed  basins,  or  kettles, 
often  occupied  by  ponds.  ^-^^^ 


Fig.  27L — Eil^e  of  iJie  It  ret?  ii  la  ml  ice  shct^t  on  tlie  liiiid  (near  Fig.  2G4).  The 
dark  liiyerB  of  Wfi  are  duf  ti>  rock  frii^iiients^  and  thfi  lidye  in  the  fore- 
ground is  a  inoraine  bailt  by  tlie  f^itling  of  tlieise  Iroui  tUe  ica  mut^ln^ 


FtG.  272.  —  A  atreani  extending  from  a  Greenland  iee  tonj^ue  and  flowing  in 
braided  ctmrse  over  a  wasli  plain  wliieli  it  m  building  up  (see  also  Fig.  266). 


274. ^ I'lioto^rjiph  in  the  terjitinal  moraine  near  Ithaca,  N.Y,    '^*.AAt.fe\vv.vw 
buiumocky  tbe  surface  is;  this  ia  diarattemtic  ol  moicmufe^- 


i 


Fio.  27.^.  — A  wash  plain  near  FijE^.  274,  deposited  by  a  stream  flowing  fnsm  the 
glacier  when  the  moraine  iva,H  bcin^  Imilt.     Compare  Fi>;s,  251,  2*>3,  and  272. 


Fig.  27n.  ^- A  kanip  ripar  Fi*?.  275,  It  is  made  t^ntirely  l^f  ;jiniiiri<'fl  giavel,  and 
in  the  eenter,  jimt.  above  the  tree  to  the  right  of  the  horse,  has  a  very  deep 
kettle  hole  that  looks  like  a  crater. 
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109.  Stratified  Drift. —  Water  issuing  from  the  melting 
glacier  built  several  classes  of  deposits.  All  these  are  strati- 
fied, because  water  assorts  rock  fragments  (p.  32).  These 
stratified  deposits  are  called  stratified  drift.  Of  these  the 
most  extensive  are  the  wash  plains  (Fig.  275),  which  re- 
semble those  now  forming  in  the  Swiss  valleys  (p.  139). 
Many  valleys  in  eastern  America  are  filled  to  a  depth  of 
from  100  to  300  feet  with  these  level,  gravelly  plains,  built 
by  ancient  glacial  streams.  Wherever  the  ice  front  rested  on 
fairly  level  land  the  glacial  streams  built  a  series  of  low,  flat 
alluvial  fans.  The  plains  on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island 
are  of  this  origin. 

At  and  under  the  ice  front  the  water  built  irregular,  hummocky 
hills  of  gravel,  called  kames  (Fig.  276),  in  which  deep  basins, 
or  kettles,  are  often  found.  Some  of  the  kames  were  appar- 
ently made  by  streams,  bearing  much  gravel,  which  tumbled  to 
the  bottom  of  the  glacier  through  crevasses.  This  gravel  occa- 
sionally covered  blocks  of  ice  which,  on  melting,  allowed  the  gravel 
to  settle,  forming  the  kettle  holes. 

Long,  narrow  ridges  of  gravel,  sometimes  miles  in  length,  and 
with  an  irregular,  serpentine  course,  are  called  eskers  (Fig.  282). 
These  are  the  gravel  beds  of  streams  that  flowed  in  tunnels  or 
gorges  in  the  ice,  usually  at  the  bottom.  Where  these  streams 
emerged  from  their  ice  tunnels  they  built  wash  plains ;  or,  if  the 
end  was  in  small,  ice-dammed  lakes,  they  built  deltas.  These 
level-topped  deltas  are  called  sand  plains. 

Summary.  —  Water  from  the  melting  ice  made  stratified  deposits : 
kames  where  streams  tumbled  to  the  base  of  the  ice  ;  eskers  where 
they  flowed  in  ice  tunnels ;  ivash  plains  lohere  they  emerged  upon  the 
land;  and  sand  plains  in  small,  ice-dammed  lakes. 

110.  Ice-dammed  Lakes.  —  In  some  places  the  ice  front 
stood  in  large  lakes  (Figs.  278,  279),  formed  where  north- 
flowing  streams  were  dammed  by  the  ice.  Clay  and  gravel 
deposits  were  made  in  these,  and  along  their  shores  deltas 
and  beaches  were  built. 
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One  of  these  large  kkes  waa  formed  in  the  valley  of  the 
Red  River  of  the  North  (p.  78).  Otlier  north-flowing 
streams  were  dammed  hj  the  ice,  some  of  the  valleys  having 
small,  othern  large,  glacial  lakes.  The  ease  of  the  Great 
Lakes  is  especially  interesting.  At  first  a  few  small  lakes 
were  formed,  one  outflowing  past  Chicago,  one  past  Dulutli, 
and  one  past  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  (Fig.  280).  As  the  ice 
melted  hack  these  grew  larger,  uniting  with  an  outflow  past 

Chicago  (Fig, 
280).  Then  an 
enormous  volume 
of  water,  compa- 
rable to  Kiagara, 
escaped  into  the 
Illinois  River. 
The  small  lake 
liarbor  around 
whieh  Chicago 
has  grown  up  was 
scoured  out  by 
this  outflow.  As 
the  ice  continued 
to  melt  back,  a  still  lower  outlet  was  opened  eastward  through 
tlie  Mohawk  valley  (Figs.  277.  280),  tlie  Chicago  outlet  was 
abandoned,  and  for  a  wldle  the  glacial  lakes  outflowed  into 
the  Hudson  past  Little  Falls,  N.Y.  Finally,  when  the  ice 
disappeared  from  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  the  present  course 
was  established. 

The  beaches  that  were  formed  at  the  levels  of  the  different 
outlets  of  these  various  lakes  may  still  lie  clearly  seen.  For 
example,  the  beach  ridge  from  Syracuse  to  Lewiston  (Fig. 
27B),  on  which  the  ''ridge  road"  is  built,  was  recognized  as 
a  beach  by  the  early  explorers.  The  fine-grained  clay  that 
was  deposited  on  these  lake  bottoms  makes  a  level,  fertile 
soil.     Consequently,  the  region  between  the  elevated  beaches 


f^ 


Fio.  277.  — The  Ontario  reofioii  during  the  stage  of 
outflow  through  the  Mohawk  (Fig.  280;  see  also 
Fig.  273), 
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and  the  present  lake  shores  is  the  seat  of  prosperous  farms, 
orchards,  and  vineyards. 

The  beaches  are  not  horizontal,  but  rise  toward  the  north- 
east at  the  rate  of  about  three  to  five  feet  a  mile ;  and  this  is 
taken  as  proof  that  the  land  has  been  tilted  since  they  were 
formed.  As  a  result  of  this  tilting,  the  lakes  have  changed 
from  one  outlet  to  another  (Figs.  280  and  281). 

Uplift  of  the  land  is  still  in  progress  at  a  very  slow  rate,  and 
if  it  continues,  the  upper  Great  Lakes  will  eventually  abandon 
the  Detroit  channel 
and  once  more  out-  ^ 
flow  past  Chicago. 
At  the  present  rate 
of  tilting  the  water 
will  begin  to  spill 
over  the  Chicago 
rim  in  500  or  600 
years ;  and  in  3500 
years  Niagara  will 
be  changed  to  a 
very  small  stream. 

Summary. — As 

the  ice  was  melting 
froin  the  land  it 
dammed  north-flow- 
ing streams,  causing 
temporary  glacial 
lakes  tvhich  disap- 
peared when  the  ice  dam  melted  atoay.  Lakes  of  this  sort  were 
formed  in  the  valleys  of  the  Great  Lakes,  shifting  their  outlets  as 
lower  ones  were  uncovered  by  ice  melting,  or  made  possible  by  land 
tilting.     The  tilting  of  the  land  is  still  in  progress. 

111.  Loess.  —  In  central  United  States  there  is  a  sheet  of  fine- 
textured  clay  known  as  loess,  a  German  name  for  a  similar  deposit 
in  that  country.  Some  of  the  loess  was  evidently  drifted  by 
winds,  and  some  of  it  was  brought  from  the  ice  front  in  slowly 


Fig.  281.  —  After  the  ice  had  entirely  left  the  St.  Law- 
rence valley,  the  land  in  the  north  was  so  low  that 
the  sea  (shaded)  entered  the  Champlain  and  On- 
tario basins,  and  the  upper  Great  Lakes  outflowed 
through  the  Ottawa  River.  Then  Niagara  carried 
the  water  only  of  Lake  Erie.  As  the  land  in  the 
north  rose,  the  upper  lakes  were  tilted  until  they 
finally  overflowed  past  Detroit. 
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moving  sheets  of  water.     In  China  there  is  an  extensive  deposit 
of  loess  brought  by  the  wind. 

Summary.  —  Loess  is  a  fine-textured  clay,  in  some  cases  wind- 
deposited,  in  others  brought  by  slowly  moving  slieets  of  water, 

112.  The  Till  Sheet.  —  The  principal  soil  of  a  glaciated 
country  is  till  or  bowlder  clay^  which  occupies  the  region  be- 
tween the  moraines,  wherever  the  surface  is  not  covered  by 
stratified  drift.  Till  is  a  compact  clay,  usually  unstratified, 
with  bowlders  and  pebbles  mixed  through  it  (Fig.  283).  It 
is  the  ground  moraine  left  when  the  ice  melted. 

The  till  sheet  varies  greatly  in  thickness,  being  usually 
thin  where  the  rock  is  hard,  and  thick  where  it  is  soft  and 
easily  ground  up.  In  Labrador,  and  in  hilly  New  England, 
there  are  large  areas  with  little  or  no  till ;  but  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  where  the  land  is  more  level  and  the  rock 
softer,  the  till  sheet  is  sometimes  100  or  200  feet  thick. 

There  is  also  much  difference  in  composition.  In  some 
places  it  is  made  of  clay  with  only  occasional  bowlders;  in 
others  it  is  so  full  of  bowlders  that  farming  is  almost  impos- 
sible (Fig.  28-4).  An  abundance  of  bowlders  is  liable  to  be 
found  just  south  of  mountain  areas  of  hard  rock,  as  in  New 
England,  and  south  of  the  Adirondacks.  They  sometimes 
form  trails,  or  boivlder  trains^  from  the  ])lace  of  origin,  grow- 
ing less  common  and  smaller  as  the  distance  from  the  source 
increases,  because  of  the  erosion  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected. In  central  New  York,  where  the  bowlders  are  largely 
hard  rock  from  the  north,  farmers  call  them  "hardheads." 

Summary.  —  Till  or  bowlder  clay,  the  most  widespread  glacial 
deposit,  is  the  ground  moraine.  It  is  a  sheet  of  mixed  clay  and 
bowlders  varying  in  thickness  and  in  the  proportion  of  bowlders. 

113.  Drumlins.  —  In  many  sections  the  till  sheet  is  smooth  and 
regular,  covering  the  surface  to  a  fairly  even  depth;  in  other 
places  it  is  ridged  and  irregular.  One  peculiar  irregularity  of  till 
is  the  drumlin  (Figs.  286-288).     Drumlins  vary  from  100  feet  to 


Fig. 282.  — All  enkei'  I'ulg*^  ut^str  ItliarEi.  N.V, 
Thi?4  is  a  stream  deprtsU  nmdt*  in  a  tiiu- 


Fii;.  'JKi,  —  A  a«?tion  !ii  till  in  whU^h 
there  are  nut  Jiiajjy  bowlders. 


I 


Fiii.  iiS4,  —  A  bowlder-stiewii,  glacial  soil  iit  Maine. 


FiQ.  ^b*'*'  —  Liiit^t^-  gliiL'Jal  bowlders  biougbt  by  l\v^  \*ift. 
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Fig.  *IM,  —  A  dnmiliLi  at  IpHwith,  Mans. 

b 

Fig,  287.  —  A  drumlia  iiortli  of  Auburn,  N«Y, 

J 

Fki.  290.  — a  pebble  with  p:l!idal 
xcratfhes;  takea  from  tlie 
Greenland  ii-e  Bheet  at  the 
place  Bliown  in  Fig.  271. 


Fig.  2iil. 


-A  pelade  wi'li  -larJLil  srratrhes 
from  a  till  betl  at  IthacHt  N.Y. 


ink  en 
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a  mile  or  more  in  length,  and  from  20  to  100  or  200  feet  in  height. 
Some  are  long  and  ridge-like;  some  short  and  lumpy;  but  the 
most  typical  drumlins  are  oval,  having  the  shape  of  a  half-sub- 
merged egg  (Fig.  286),  with  the  long  direction  parallel  to  the  water 
surface.     They  are  masses  of  till  ridged  up  under  the  ice. 

Drumlins  usually  occur  in  clusters.  There  is  one  group  in  Wis- 
consin, near  Madison  (Fig.  288);  another  in  central  New  York 
between  Rochester  and  Syracuse,  and  northward  to  Lake  Ontario 
(Fig.  273,  287) ;  another  in  the  Connecticut  valley ;  another  in 
and  near  Boston  (Fig.  286).  Boston  is  built  on  drumlins,  of  which 
Bunker  Hill  is  one. 

Summary.  —  Elongated  ridges  of  till,  usually  in  clusters,  are  called 
drumlins.  Tliey  vai^  greatly  in  shape  and  size,  the  most  perfect 
having  the  oval  shape  of  a  half  egg. 

114.  Glacial  Erosion.  —  In  a  glaciated  country  wherever 
the  rock  is  uncovered,  its  surface  is  liable  to  be  polished, 
scratched,  and  grooved  (Fig.  289).  In  eastern  United  States 
the  strise  point  toward  Labrador.  Striae  and  erratics  found 
on  high  mountains  prove  tliat  the  ice  was  thick  enough  to 
override  the  tops  of  mountains  even  a  mile  in  height. 

The  northern  slopes  of  hills  and  mountains  over  which  the 
ice  moved  are  often  rounded  by  ice  erosion  ;  and  ledges  have 
the  smoothed  and  rounded  form  of  the  roches  moutonnees 
(p.  142).  Pebbles  and  bowlders  in  the  till  are  also  smoothed 
and  scratched  (Fig.  291).  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  much 
work  of  erosion  was  done  as  the  ice  sheet  moved  onward, 
pressing  down  with  enormous  weight,  and  dragging  its  rock 
load  over  the  land.     It  acted  like  a  great  rasp  or  sandpaper. 

By  this  erosion  some  rock  was  removed  from  the  hills,  but  more 
was  worn  from  those  valleys  along  which  the  ice  moved  freely. 
In  this  way  many  north-south  valleys  were  so  deepened  that  their 
tributaries  now  enter  through  hanging  valleys  (Fig.  293)  ;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  bays  and  fiords  on  the  coasts  of  Maine,  Labrador, 
Alaska,  and  Norway.  By  such  erosion  the  valleys  of  the  larger 
Finger  Lakes  of  central  New  York  (Cayuga  and  Seneca)  were 
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deepened;  and  part  of  the  deptli  of  Lake  OutariOj  and  others  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  is  also  due  to  ice  erosion.  During  this  erosion, 
rock  basiusj  in  which  lakes  and  ponds  now  stund,  were  seonred 
out.     Thus  the  land  surface  was  decidedly  modified  by  erosion, 

Suminary, —  That  the  ice  sheet  did  mnck  erosion ,  h  proved  bij 
striated  pebbles^  bowlders^  and  ledyes  ;  bij  rounded  north  dopes  ;  hg 
roches  moutomiies  ;  by  hanging  vatletfs;  mid  by  rock  baalnH.  The 
ice  sheet  acted  like  a  great  rasj},  planing  down  the  surface,  especially 
in  valleys  through  which  it  freely  moved. 


Flo.  292. — To  illustrate  the  effpct  of  glacial  deposits  (dotted)  in  leveling  ahiUy 
couiitry  by  fllling  tlie  valleys,  as  in  the  prairie  region  of  tbe  Central  States. 

115.  Effects  of  the  Ice  Sheet — ^In  some  places  the  surface 
was  roiigliened  by  the  deposit  of  druinlins,  eskers,  kanies,  and 
moraines*  Elsewhere  the  drift  has  sraoothed  the  surface  by 
making  thicker  deposits  in  the  valleys  than  on  the  hills. 
This  smoothing  reaches  its  extreme  in  the  praiiie  region  of 
the  Central  States,  where,  in  some  cases,  drift  in  the  val- 
leys has  a  depth  of  500  feet*  The  level  surface  an4l  fertile 
soil  of  the  prairie  is,  therefore,  due  to  tlie  glacier  (Fig.  2112), 

Throughout  the  glacial  belt  the  drift  soil  sliows  many  vari- 
ati*ms ;  for  example^  stony,  clayey,  sandy,  gravelly,  level, 
irregular.  On  a  single  farm  tliere  may  be  several  kinds 
of  soil.  Sometimes  this  is  better  than  the  soil  of  rock  decay 
that  existed  before  the  ice  sheet  came;  in  other  cases  a  barren, 
sandy,  gravelly,  or  bowldery  soil  (Fig.  284)  has  been  left  in 
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place  of  a  fertile  residual  soil.  Usually  the  glacial  soil  is  a 
strong  one,  because  it  consists  of  ground-up  rock  fragments, 
which  are  slowly  decaying  and  releasing  plant  food. 

The  sheet  of  drift  has  turned  many  streams  aside,  caus- 
ing them  to  cut  new  valleys  for  a  part  of  their  course.  In 
these  the  streams  have  often 
reached  the  rock  and  cut  post- 
glacial gorges,  in  which  there 
are  rapids  and  falls  (Figs. 
60,  67,  71,  75).  There  are 
thousands  of  instances  of  this, 
and  many  of  the  falls  are  of 
great  value  for  water  power  ; 
for  instance,  the  falls  in  the 
Mississippi  at  Minneapolis, 
Niagara,  the  falls  at  Roches- 
ter, and  the  rapids  in  the 
Merrimac  where  Manchester, 
Lawrence,  and  Lowell  are 
situated.  South  of  the  gla- 
cial belt  there  are  few  places 
where  there  is  water  power  ; 
but  in  New  England,  New 
York,  and  other  states  in  the 
glacial  belt,  it  is  this  water 
power  that  has  given  rise  to 
so  much  manufacturing. 


Fig.  295.  —  Compare  this  map  with  one 
of  the  present  drainage.  For  pur- 
pose of  comparison,  make  a  sketch 
map  of  the  present  drainage  from  a 
geography  map. 


In  some  cases  streams  have  been  turned  into  other  river  sys- 
tems. Before  the  glacial  period  the  upper  Ohio,  above  Wheeling 
(Fig.  295),  flowed  into  Lake  Erie  valley  through  the  Grand  River ; 
and  the  Allegheny  is  made  by  the  union  of  two  streams,  one  of 
which  entered  the  Lake  Erie  valley  west  of  Erie,  Pa.,  the  other 
east  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  The  present  St.  Lawrence  system  has  also 
been  made  by  the  union  of  several  independent  parts. 

Could  we  restore  the  pre-glacial  drainage  of  the  United  States, 
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it  would,  in  thousands  of  cases,  be  found  different  from  the  pres- 
ent. Some  of  these  changes  have  been  of  great  importance ;  for 
example,  how  different  would  have  been  the  history  of  Pittsburg 
if  there  had  been  a  waterway  to  the  north  (Fig.  295)  instead  of  to 
the  southwest!  How  different  would  have  been  the  history  of 
Cincinnati  if  the  Ohio  flowed  past  it  as  a  small  stream  without  its 
great  tributaries,  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela !  And  what  a 
contrast  there  would  be  where  Buffalo  and  the  other  lake  cities 
stand  if  glacial  changes  had  not  united  streams  and  caused  lakes 
in  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  system ! 

Of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  lakes  in  the  glacial  region,  the 
great  majority  are  due  to  some  interference  of  drift  deposits 
with  drainage  (Figs.  297-300).  This  is  true  of  the  small 
ponds  and  lakes,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  10,000  in 
Minnesota  alone ;  and  it  is  true  of  the  many  large  lakes. 
Even  the  basins  of  the  Great  Lakes,  caused  in  part  by  glacial 
erosion  and  changes  in  level  of  the  land,  owe  a  portion  of 
their  depth  to  dams  of  glacial  drift.  What  an  important 
difference  it  would  make  in  the  cities  and  industries  of  north- 
ern United  States  if  glacial  action  had  not  caused  the  lakes 
which  dot  the  surface  ! 

Summary.  —  The  ice  sheet  caused  many  changes^  making  some 
regions  rougher  than  before,  others  smoother ;  it  changed  the  soil, 
causing  it  to  differ  greatly  froin  place  to  place;  by  turning  streams 
aside,  it  led  to  the  formation  of  many  gorges  and  icaterfalls ;  it  has 
even  turned  streams  into  other  systems;  and  it  has  made  thousands 
of  lakes,  great  and  small. 

Topical  Outline,  Questions,  and  Suggestions. 

Topical  Outline.  —  99.  Valley  Glaciers.  —  («)  Formation :  snow 
field ;  movement  of  snow ;  neve ;  formation  of  ice ;  extension  of  ice 
tongue,  (h)  Movement:  nature;  rate;  glacial  erosion,  (c)  Moraines: 
lateral ;  medial ;  crevasses ;  ice  falls ;  movement  of  materials  to  bottom  ; 
ground  moraine ;  terminal  moraine,  (d)  Wash  deposits :  source  of 
water ;  of  sediment ;  rock  flour ;  nature  of  deposit. 

100.  Glaciers  of  Alaska.  —  (a)  Muir :  tributaries ;  front ;  withdrawal. 
(Jb)  Malaspina :  form ;  size  ;  movement ;  surface  condition. 
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101.  Distribution  of  Valley  Glaciers.  —  Europe;  North  America, — 
Mexico,  United  States,  Canada,  Alaska ;  Arctic ;  southern  hemisphere. 

102.  Former  Extension  of  Valley  Glaciers.  —  (a)  Instances,  (b)  Evi- 
dence :  erratics ;  striae ;  moraines ;  till ;  wash  deposits,  (c)  Ice  erosion  : 
roches  moutonn^es ;  rock  basins ;  cirques ;  hanging  valleys. 

103:  The  Greenland  Ice  Sheet.  —  (a)  General  condition  :  topography ; 
coast ;  valley  glaciers ;  area  of  ice ;  meaning  of  ice  sheet,  (b)  The  ice 
sheet :  interior  condition  ;  outward  motion ;  nunataks ;  valley  tongues ; 
size ;  movement ;  icebergs,  (c)  Rock  materials  :  on  the  surface ;  at  the 
base ;  erosion  ;  deposits  at  margin,     (d)  Former  extension. 

104.  Other  Ice  Sheets.  —  Antarctic ;  islands  of  Arctic. 

105.  Formation  of  Icebergs.  —  Causes ;  effects ;  outward  movement. 

106.  Former  Ice  Sheets  in  Europe  and  America.  —  (a)  Extent :  Europe ; 
America ;  continental  glaciers,  (b)  Proofs :  strise ;  erratics ;  ice  ero- 
sion; glacial  deposits;  glacial  drift,     (c)   Agassiz's  explanation. 

107.  Cause  of  the  Glacial  Period.  —  Land  formerly  higher;  probable 
result ;  retreat  of  ice ;  time  since  ice  withdrawal. 

108.  Terminal  Moraines.  —  Cause;  form,  size,  kettles;  composition; 
lobate  moraines;  moraines  of  recession. 

109.  Stratified  Drift.  —  Nature  of  stratified  drift;  wash  plains; 
kames;  kettles;  eskers  ;  sand  plains. 

110.  Ice-dammed  Lakes.  —  Cause ;  (ireat  Lakes,  —  early  stages,  changes 
in  outflow,  beaches,  lake  clays;  changes  of  level,  —  evidence,  effect  on 
outflow,  present  changes. 

111.  Loess.  —  Nature;  occurrence;  cause. 

112.  The  Till  Sheet.  —  Distribution  ;  nature  of  material;  variation  in 
thickness ;  variation  in  bowlders ;  reason  for  variation ;  bowlder  trains. 

113.  Drumlins.  —  Size;  shape;  cause;  occurrence. 

114.  Glacial  Erosion.  —  Striae;  north  slopes;  roches  moutonnees; 
scratched  pebbles ;  nature  of  the  ice  erosion ;  effect  in  valleys ;  illustra- 
tions; rock  basins. 

115.  Effects  of  the  Ice  Sheet.  —  (a)  On  the  land  surface :  irregular  sur- 
faces; smooth  surfaces;  prairies,  (b)  On  soil:  differences;  strength 
of  glacial  soils,  (c)  On  streams :  formation  of  gorges  and  falls ;  in- 
stances; effect  on  manufacturing;  complete  turning  aside  of  streams;  im- 
portance of  this,  (e)  On  lakes:  cause;  numbers;  Great  Lakes;  importance. 

Questions.  —  99.  What  is  the  snow  field?  What  is  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  nev^  ?  What  is  a  valley  glacier?  Why  does  it  extend  down 
the  valley  ?  How  does  the  ice  move  ?  What  is  happening  at  its  bottom  ? 
What  are  lateral  moraines?  Medial  moraines?  Crevasses?  Ice  falls? 
What  descends  through  the  crevasses?  What  is  the  ground  moraine? 
Terminal  moraine  ?     Account  for  the  wash  deposits. 
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100.  Describe  the  Muir  glacier.     The  Malaspina  glacier. 

101.  Where  are  the  glaciers  found  ?    In  what  zones  ? 

102.  Where  did  valley  glaciers  formerly  exist?  What  are  erratics? 
What  is  till?  Why  is  it  unstratified?  What  work  of  erosion  did 
ancient  glaciers  perform?  What  are  roches  moutonnees?  Rock  basins? 
Hanging  valleys  ?    State  the  evidences  of  former  valley  glaciers. 

103.  What  is  the  condition  of  Greenland?  What  is  an  ice  sheet? 
What  is  the  condition  in  the  interior?  How  does  the  ice  sheet  move? 
What  is  the  condition  at  its  margin?  How  are  rock  materials  carried? 
What  deposits  are  being  made  ?    State  the  evidence  of  former  extension. 

104.  Where  else  are  ice  sheets  found? 

105.  What  are  the  causes  for  icebergs ?    Why  do  they  drift  away? 

106.  Where  were  there  former  great  ice  sheets  ?  What  evidence  is 
there  of  former  glaciation?  Why  are  the  deposits  called  glacial  drift? 
Who  proposed  the  theory  of  the  Glacial  Period?  *  Why? 

107.  What  is  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  glacial  period? 
How  did  the  ice  advance?    Why  did  it  retreat? 

108.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  terminal  moraines?  What  are 
lobate  moraines?    Moraines  of  recession? 

109.  What  is  the  cause  of  stratified  drift  ?  What  are  the  following : 
wash  plains,  kames,  kettles,  eskers,  sand  plains? 

110.  What  changes  occurred  as  the  ice  melted  from  the  Great  Lakes? 
What  deposits  were  made?  What  evidence  is  there  of  change  in  level  of 
the  laud  ?     State  the  past  and  possible  future  effects. 

111.  What  is  loess?     How  formed?     Where  found? 

11*2.  What  is  the  principal  soil  of  the  glacial  region?  Where  is  it 
found?     How  does  it  vary?     Why? 

118.   What  are  drumlins ?    How  do  they  vary  ?    Where  found? 

114.  What  proofs  of  glacial  erosion  are  there?  What  were  its  effects 
on  the  valleys?     Give  illustrations. 

115.  What  effects  had  the  ice  sheet  on  surface  features  of  the  land? 
On  soil?  On  stream  courses?  Give  instances  of  streams  turned  into 
other  systems.     What  effect  had  the  ice  on  lakes? 

Suggestions. —  (1)  Cut  out  a  square  block  of  ice  and  float  it  in 
water.  Measure  it  to  see  what  proportion  is  above  water.  Place  the 
same  block  in  salt  water  and  measure  the  proportion  above  water.  (2)  In 
a  box,  the  end  of  which  can  be  removed,  place  thin  layers  of  snow  inter- 
spersed with  sheets  of  mixed  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  placing  a  much  greater 
amount  in  the  part  from  which  the  end  of  the  box  is  to  be  removed. 
Compact  it  as  tightly  as  possible,  then  allow  it  to  freeze.  Remove  the 
end  of  the  box,  allow  the  ice  to  melt,  and  watch  the  result.  Does 
a  moraine-like  accumulation  form  at  the  front?    Does  the  surface  of 
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the  ice  eventually  become  covered  with  sand?  A  large  number  of 
glacial  phenomena  can  be  imitated  by  a  little  ingenuity,  —  for  exam- 
ple, cutting  crevasses,  boring  a  tunnel  at  the  bottom  of  the  ice,  and 
sprinkling  the  ice  surface  to  supply  water.  The  stream  that  issues  from 
the  tunnel  may  be  made  to  build  wash  deposits  on  a  moderate  slope; 
or  to  build  sand  plains  in  temporary  lakes  along  the  ice  margin,  etc. 
(3)  Imitate  moraine  topography  by  dumping  small  pailfuls  of  sand  in 
piles  close  together.  (4)  Is  your  home  in  the  glacial  belt?  If  so,  what 
eifects  of  the  glacier  can  you  find  in  the  neighborhood,  either  by  a  study 
of  the  topographic  map  or,  better  still,  on  a  field  excursion  ?  Is  the  soil 
till  or  stratified  drift  ?  To  answer  this  question  look  for  cuts  and  study 
them  carefully.  If  till,  look  for  scratched  stones.  If  stratified,  why  are 
the  pebbles  rounded  and  the  scratches  gone  ?  Look  for  glacial  scratches 
on  recently  uncovered  exposures  of  bed  rock.  What  is  their  direction  ? 
Are  the  bowlders  and  pebbles  all  of  the  same  kind  as  the  bed  rock  ?  Do 
you  know  if  any  of  them  could  have  come  from  ledges  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  striae  point?  Can  you  find  moraines,  kames,  eskers,  or  drum- 
lins?    If  so,  study  them,  —  their  form  and  the  nature  of  the  material. 

Reference  Books.  —  Russell,  Glaciers  of  North  America,  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  1897,  $1.75;  Tarr,  Physical  Geography  of  New  York  State, 
Chapters  IV  and  VIII,  Macmillau  Co.,  N.Y.,  1902,  $3.50;  Wright,  Ice 
Age  in  North  America,  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  4th  ed.,  1902,  $5.00;  Man 
and  the  Glacial  Period,  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  1892,  $1.75;  Bonney,  Ice 
Work,  Past  and  Present,  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  1896,  $1.50;  Geikie,  The 
Great  Ice  Age,  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  3d  ed.,  1894,  $7.50;  Tyndall, 
Glaciers  of  the  Alps,  Longmans,  (ireen  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  1896,  $2.50;  Shaler 
and  Davis,  Glaciers,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  1881,  $10 ;  Lubbock, 
The  Scenery  of  Switzerland,  Macmillan  Co.,  N.Y.,  1898,  $1.50;  Salis- 
bury, Glacial  Geology,  Vol.  V,  1902,  New  Jersey  Geological  Survey, 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Nansen,  First  Crossing  of  Greenland,  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  N.Y.,  1892,  $1.25;  Peary,  Northward  over  the  Great  Ice,  P.  A. 
Stokes,  N. Y.,  1898,  $6.50 ;  Dryer,  Studies  in  Indiana  Geography,  Inland 
Publishing  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  1897,  $1.25.  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
as  follows  :  Russell,  Existing  Glaciers  of  United  States,  5th  Annual, 
p.  309;  Malaspina  Glacier,  13th  Annual,  p.  7;  Reid,  Muir  Glacier,  16th 
Annual,  p.  421;  Chamberlin,  Terminal  Moraine,  3d  Annual,  p.  295; 
Strioi,  7th  Annual,  p.  155 ;  Leverett,  Illinois  Glacial  Lobe,  Monograph 
XXXVIII ;  Glacial  Formations,  etc.,  of  the  Erie  and  Ohio  Basins,  Mono- 
graph XLI;  Stone,  Glacial  Gravels  of  Maine,  Monograph  XXXIV; 
Upham,  Glacial  Lake  Agassiz,  Monograph  XXV. 
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116.  Origin  of  Lake  Basins.  —  A  lake  is  a  body  of  water 
occupying  a  basin  or  depression  on  the  surface  of  the  land. 
Lakes  form  parts  of  river  systems,  but  their  basins  are  not 

usually  made  by 
the  rivers.  In  their 
work  of  valley  cut- 
ting, rivers  tend  to 
establish  regular 
slopes,  and  they 
are  capable  of  mak- 
ing only  small  ba- 
sins :  for  example, 
pot  holes  (p.  54) 
and  ox-bow  lakes 
(p.  63).  Rivers 
could  not  make 
deep  basins  be- 
cause water  would 
gather  in  them  and 
check  the  current, 
thus  taking  away  its  cutting  power.  The  majority  of  lake 
basins  are  formed  by  dams  across  stream  valleys. 

Most  of  the  leading  causes  for  lake  basins  have  already  been 
stated.  (See  pages  55,  60,  63,  67,  76,  78,  95,  97,  103,  121,  123, 
130,  131,  142,  148,  149,  154,  and  156.)  Make  a  list  of  these 
causes.     From  it  you  will  see  that  there  are  various  reasons  why 
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Fig.  296.  —  Two  diagrams  of  the  same  valley.  In  the 
lower  figure  a  lake  has  been  formed  by  downfold- 
ing,  or  warping,  of  its  bottom. 
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Fio.  299.^1^wer  Ausablt?  lake  in   the  AiiimndjU'ks,  urcupyiiig  a   nioiintain 
valley  dammed  by  drift. 
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dams  may  be  made  across  stream  valleys,  changing  them  to  lake 
basins.  By  far  the.  most  important  of  these  causes  are  the  glacial 
dams  which  have  so  recently  interfered  with  the  drainage  of  large 
areas  of  Europe  and  America.  Many  lakes,  such  as  the  Great 
Lakes  (p.  156),  are  due  to  a  combination  of  two  or  more  causes. 
There  are  still  other  causes  than  those  already  stated  for  lakes 
and  ponds.  For  example,  beavers  build  dams  of  wood  and  mud 
across  streams  to  make  swamps  and  ponds  for  their  homes  and 
feeding  grounds.  Man  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  agents 
in  the  making  of  lake  basins.  To  supply  water  for  power,  for  the 
use  of  cities,  and  for  irrigation,  men  are  making  ponds  and  lakes 
in  many  parts  of  the  earth. 

Summary.  —  Lake  basins,  though  jjarts  of  river  systems,  are  not 
generally  formed  by  the  rivers,  biit  by  some  interference  with  drainage, 
usually  by  some  kind  of  a  dam.     Man  is  now  making  many  lakes, 

117.  Size  and  Form  of  Lakes.  —  There  is  every  gradation 
from  mere  ponds  to  the  largest  of  lakes.  Some  are  very 
shallow ;  others  have  great  depth ;  in  many  the  bottom  is 
below  sea  level;  and  even  the  surface  of  some,  like  Dead 
Sea,  is  below  sea  level.  The  following  tables  give  some 
facts  regarding  the  size  and  depth  of  certain  large  lakes. 

The  Great  Lakes. 
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Some  of  the  Largest  Lakes  in  the  World. 


Name. 


Caspian 
Superior 
Victoria  Nyanza 
Aral     . 
Huron 
Michigan 
Nyassa 
Tanganyika 
Baikal . 
Great  Bear  . 
Great  Slave 

Chad    . 

Erie      . 
Winnipeg    , 
Balkash 
Ontario 


Area 
(square 
miles). 

Elevatiox 

(rEET). 

Greatest 
Depth 

(PEET). 

169,000 

-86 

2,400 

81,200 

602 

1,008 

30,000 

4,000 

C0O+ 

26,900 

160 

226 

17,400 

681 

702 

20,200 

581 

870 

14,000 

1,500 

600+ 

12,650 

2,800 

2,100 

12,500 

1,812 

4,650 

11,200 

200 

10,100 

660+ 

10,000  + 
variable 

8-900 

12 

10,000 

573 

204 

9,400 

710 

70 

7,800 

780 

186+ 

7,300 

247 

788 

The  great  majority  of  lakes  are  longer  in  one  direction 
than  in  others.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  that  they 
occupy  parts  of  river  valleys,  and,  therefore,  have  a  long  axis, 
in  the  direction  of  the  valley.  If  tlie  water  rises  into  tribu- 
tary valleys,  the  outline  of  the  lake  becomes  irregular,  as  in 
the  case  of  Lake  Champlain.  Because  the  basin  which  they 
occupy  is  round,  some  lakes  are  nearly  circular.  This  is 
true,  for  instance,  of  crater  lakes  (Figs.  215,  216,  225),  sink- 
hole lakes  (p.  60),  and  kettle-hole  ponds  (Fig.  294). 

Deltas  built  out  into  lakes  help  to  make  them  irregular ; 
and,  on  the  projecting  deltas,  towns  and  villages  are  often 
placed  (Figs.  107,  297).  Deltas  at  the  head  of  lakes,  where 
the  inlet  streams  enter,  shorten  the  lake. 

On  the  other  hand,  waves  tend  to  straighten  lake  shores 
by  cutting  back  headlands  and  building  beaches,  which  often 
shut  in  small  bays,  transforming  them  to  ponds  (Fig.  370). 
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lines  it  is  found  that  a  great  fresh-water  lake,  now  named  Lake 
Bonneville  (Fig.  301),  formerly  tilled  this  basin,  overflowing  into 
the  Columbia.  Its  area  was  as  great  as  that  of  Lake  Huron, 
and,  on  the  site  of  Salt  Lake  City  (Fig.  133),  the  water  was  over 
1(X)()  feet  deep.  Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  shrunken  descendant 
of  Lake  lionneville,  oecui)ying  a  shallow  depression  on  the  lake- 
bottom  plain.  In  other  arid  regions  there  is  evidence  of  former 
periods  of  greater  moisture. 

Summary.  —  Salt  lakes,  cominoii  in  arid  regions,  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  e  capo  ratio  II  2)re  cents  the  water  from  rising  to  a  point  of 
overflow,  and,  by  reniocimj  the  icater,  leaves  behind  salt  and  other  dis- 
solved mineral  substances.  Elevated  shore  lines  around  the  basin  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  j^rove  former  periods  of  greater  moisture. 

119.  Life  History  of  Lakes.  —  Some  lakes  disappear  by 
the  sudden  removal  of  the  dam,  as  in  the  case  of  glacial 
lakes  (p.  149);  others,  like  Lake  Bonneville,  disappear  by 
evaporation.  But  most  lakes  have  a  different  life  history, 
being  destroyed  partly  by  filling,  partly  by  cutting  down  at 
the  outlet.  Cutting  at  the  outlet  is  usually  slight,  because 
the  sediment  has  been  filtt'red  out  in  the  quiet  lake  water, 
thus  rol)l)ing  the  outlet  stream  of  tools  for  erosion.  This 
is  illustrated  by  Niagara  Kiver,  Avhicli,  though  emerging 
from  Lake  Erie  with  great  volume,  has  been  able  to  do 
little  more  than  cut  a  shallow  valley  in  the  loose  glacial 
drift  (Fig.  483). 

Every  stream  that  enters  a  lake  is  bringing  to  it  sediment 
which  is  helping  to  fill  the  basin  ;  and  the  waves,  winds, 
and  rain  wash  add  to  this  sediment  supply.  The  finer  rock 
fragments  are  carried  out  into  the  lake  and  strewn  over  its 
bottom,  while  the  coarsest  fragments  are  deposited  near  the 
shore,  especially  opposite  the  stream  mouths,  building  deltas. 
(Figs.  107,  293,  297.) 

As  soon  as  part  of  a  lake  becomes  shallow  enough,  vege- 
tation commences  to  grow  in  the  quiet  water  (Figs.  303, 
306).     The  death  of  these  plants — including  lilies,  reeds. 
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cane,  and  sphagnum  moss  —  supplies  further  material  for 
lake  filling.  Gradually  the  lake  is  replaced  by  a  swampy 
plain  (Fig.  304),  the  upper  layers  of  which  are  made  of 
vegetable  remains. 

Over  this  swampy  plain  the  streams  meander,  gradually  build- 
ing it  higher  by  flood  deposits  until  it  becomes  a  dry-land  plain. 
During  its  existence,  a  lake  acts  as  a  temporary  base  level,  below 
which  the  incoming  streams  cannot  cut.  But  when  a  lake  is 
filled,  the  outlet  stream,  being  no  longer  robbed  of  its  sediment,  is 
able  to  cut  more  rapidly ;  and,  as  the  outlet  stream  deepens  its 
valley,  opportunity  is  given  for  the  streams  on  the  lake  plain  to 
cut  valleys.  Then  the  sediment  with  which  the  lake  basin  has 
been  filled  is  slowly  removed.  In  the  glacial  belt  there  are 
many  illustrations  of  partly  or  completely  filled  lakes  and  ponds ; 
and  among  mountains  every  gradation  in  lake  destruction  is 
found,  even  to  the  point  where  all  lake  sediment  has  been  removed. 

Summary.  —  Lakes  are  normally  removed  by  combined  cutting  at 
the  outlet  and  JilUug  ivith  sediment ;  but  down-cutting  at  the  outlet  is 
usually  slight  because  the  outflowing  streams  have  little  sediment. 
Plant  groivth,  and  the  floods  of  streams  that  floiv  over  the  swampy 
plain,  accomplish  the  final  stage.  When  filling  is  complete,  the  streams 
are  able  to  cut  into  these  lake  beds  and  remove  them. 

120.  Importance  of  Lakes.  —  Lakes  are  highly  important  as 
resorts  for  people  in  search  of  rest  and  recreation.  The 
beautiful  scenery,  cool  climate,  boating,  bathing,  and  fishing 
attract  thousands  of  people  each  summer  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  Lake  George,  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  lakes  of  the 
Adirondacks,  the  Catskills,  and  New  England. 

Lakes  have  a  decided  influence  on  climate.  In  summer  the 
water  warms  less  rapidly  than  the  land,  and  this  cools  the 
air  over  the  lakes.  In  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  land  is  frozen  and  snow  covered,  deep  lakes  are  open  and 
the  temperature  is,  therefore,  above  freezing  point.  This 
open  water  acts  like  a  great  stove,  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  which  winds  carry  to  the  neighboring  land. 
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The  lake  water  warms  so  slowly  in  spring  that  its  presence 
chills  the  land  near  by  and  retards  the  buds  of  plants.  It  also 
helps  to  prevent  late  spring  frosts.  This  is  very  important  to 
delicate  plants,  like  some  of  the  fruits,  which  are  greatly  injured 
by  frosts  late  in  spring  after  the  buds  have  appeared.  The 
water,  warmed  in  summer,  also  tends  to  prevent  early  autumn 
frosts,  and  thus  the  growing  season  for  delicate  plants  is  pro- 
longed. For  these  reasons  lake  shores  are  often  the  seat  of 
important  fruit-raising  industries.  This  is  well  illustrated  on 
the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes.  One  of  the  best  vineyard  regions 
of  the  United  States  is  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie; 
and  the  peninsula  of  Ontario,  between  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and 
Huron,  has  so  moderate  a  climate  that  peaches  and  tobacco  are 
grown.     A  similar  influence  is  felt  all  along  the  Great  Lakes. 

Lakes  are  an  important  source  of  food  fish.  They  are  also  a 
source  of  ice,  which  may  be  stored  for  use  in  summer.  To  freeze 
shallow  lakes  does  not  require  great  cold ;  but  large,  deep  lakes 
rarely  freeze.  The  reason  for  this  fact  is  that,  imtil  a  tempera- 
ture of  39°  is  reached,  fresh  water  becomes  steadily  heavier  and 
sinks.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  lower  the  temperature  of 
the  entire  lake  to  39°  before  the  surface  freezes.  The  settling 
of  cold  water  iu  winter  gives  to  the  bottom  of  lakes  a  tempera- 
ture of  39°  throughout  the  year. 

Lakes  are  also  of  great  value  in  navigation.  In  early  days 
the  Great  Lakes  were  of  the  highest  service  as  pathways  for 
the  explorers  of  the  wilderness;  to-day  they  are  thronged 
with  ships  going  in  all  directions.  By  this  lake  navigation 
and  commerce  the  location  of  several  great  cities  has  been 
determined  —  Duluth,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Toledo, 
Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Toronto,  and  others  (p.  313). 

The  building  of  railways  into  the  interior  of  Africa  is  now 
opening  up  the  great  African  lakes  to  navigation.  They  have 
already  been  important  factors  in  the  development  of  tropical 
Africa,  and  were  traversed  by  steamboats  even  at  the  time  when 
it  was  necessary  for  all  the  machinery  to  be  carried  to  them  on 
the  backs  of  men. 
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As  storage  basins  and  regulators  of  water  supply,  lakes  serve 
still  another  important  purpose.  While  the  volume  of  suoh 
rivers  as  the  Mississippi  varies  with  the  rainfall,  the  lake- 
fed  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  maintain  a  very  uniform  flow. 
It  is  because  they  store  large  quantities  of  water  for  steady 
supply  that  lakes  and  ponds  are  so  useful  for  city  water  sup- 
ply, for  factories,  and  for  irrigation.  The  fact  that  sediment 
settles  in  lakes  makes  them  of  further  value  in  supplying 
clear  drinking  water,  even  though  entered  by  very  muddy 
streams.  Indeed,  ponds  are  often  made  part  of  a  city  water 
supply  for  this  very  purpose  of  removing  sediment. 

The  drying  up  of  salt  lakes  leaves  beds  of  salt,  some  of  which 
are  found  on  the  surface  of  arid  lands,  as  in  western  United 
States ;  others  are  buried  deep  in  the  earth.  Dried-up  salt  lakes 
also  supply  other  mineral  substances,  one  of  the  most  important 
being  gypsum,  which  is  used  for  plaster  of  paris,  land  fertilizer, 
and  the  "  chalk  "  of  crayons. 

Summary.  —  Lakes  are  important  as  resorts;  they  have  decided 
influence  on  the  climate  of  near-by  land;  they  are  a  source  of  ice; 
they  supply  food  fish ;  they  are  very  useful  for  navigation ;  they  act 
as  storage  resei^oirs  for  a  steady  supply  of  waier,  and  as  settling 
basins  for  sediment;  and  dried-up  salt  lakes  furnish  beds  of  salt, 
gypsumy  and  other  mineral  substances. 

SWAMPS. 

121.  Causes  of  Swamps.  —  A  swamp  is  a  damp  place  on 
the  land,  not  ordinarily  covered  by  standing  water.  It  is 
caused  by  some  interference  with  the  run-off  of  water,  such 
as  a  gentle  slope,  or  the  growth  of  swamp-loving  vegetation. 
One  of  the  most  common  causes  for  swamps  is  the  filling  of 
lakes,  forming  such  a  level  surface  that  swamp  plants  grow 
in  abundance.  During  the  stages  of  lake  filling,  swamps  are 
formed  on  deltas,  in  bays,  and,  if  the  lake  is  small,  even 
along  the  shores  (Figs.  303,  306) ;  and,  when  completely 
filled,  the  lake  is  replaced  by  a  swamp  (Fig.  304). 
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In  cool,  damp,  temperate  climates,  the  most  important 
swamp-producing  plant  is  the  sphagnum  moss^  which  forms 
peat  bog%.  Sphagnum  often  grows  out  from  tlie  shores  of 
small,  shallow  ponds,  floating  on  the  surface  (Fig.  305),  and, 
by  the  decay  of  its  lower  parts,  causing  a  deposit  of  vege- 
table muck  on  tlie  bottom.  Eventually  the  sphagnum  may 
reach  entirely  across  a  pond,  with  growing  plants  above  and 
a  thick,  liquid  mass  of  decaying  vegetation  below.  It  is 
then  called  a  quakmg  hog  (Fig.  305),  because  it  trembles,  or 
qualces,  under  the  foot.  If  one  sinks  into  the  muck  below, 
escape  is  impossible.  Very  perfect  remains  of  extinct  ani- 
mals, and  even  of  men,  have  been  found  in  the  peat  bogs  of 
Ireland,  the  decaying  vegetation  forming  preserving  acids 
which  interfere  with  decay. 
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Fig.  305. — To  show  the  growth  of  sphaguaiii  moss  out  from  the  shore,  forming  a 
quaking  bog.  in  time  the  moss  from  the  siilea  will  meet,  pom ji lately  inc losing 
the  jiond,  and,  by  its  decay,  covering  the  eutire  hottom  with  mnck. 

Swampy  or  boggy  places  are  common  on  hillsides  where  springs 
appear,  encouraging  the  growth  of  sphagimm  and  otlier  awainp 
plants.  Bphagniim  lioHa  water  like  a  sponge,  and  is  thus  able  to 
grow  some  distance  from  the  spi-iiig;  in  fact,  it  may  even  climb 
the  hillside,  making  a  dimbing  bog.  In  the  damp  climate  of  Ire- 
land, cliinbing  hogs  sometimes  become  so  lieavy  with  water  that 
they  slide  down  the  hillside,  becoming  "bursting  bogs/'  by  which 
both  life  and  property  have  been  destroyed. 

The  Arctic  tuudraj  in  winter  a  frozen,  snow-covered  desert,  in 
siunmer  becomes  a  vast  swamp,  wherever  there  is  soih  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  the  melting  frost  makes  the  ground  wet,  as  it 
does  in  all  cold  climates  in  spring.  Every  rain  makes  the  tundra 
more  swampy,  partly  because  the  frost  prevents  the  water  from 
soaking  into  the  ground,  and  partly  because  it  helps  the  frost  to 
melt-  In  this  swampy  land  mosquitoes  develop  in  such  nnmberjs 
i  to  become  a  great  j«st. 
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The  overflow  of  rivers  causes  swamps  in  low  places  on 
floodplains,  especially  on  the  low  ground  just  behind  the 
natural  levees.  These  swamps  are  unfit  for  cultivation  and 
are,  therefore,  occupied  by  dense  forests  of  cypress,  black 
gum,  and  other  swamp-loving  trees  (Fig.  308).  Swamps 
are  also  found  along  the  lower  courses  of  rivers,  where  the 
river  water  is  backed  up  by  the  tide  and  caused  to  over- 
flow low  land  (Fig.  121). 

Level  coastal  plains  (p.  72)  often  have  such  a  gentle  slope 
that  the  water  cannot  run  off ;  and  the  drainage  is  further 
interfered  with  by  the  rank  growth  of  vegetation  which  the 
water  encourages.  Such  swamps  are  found  on  the  coastal 
plain  of  Texas  and  in  Florida  (Figs.  78,  79),  especially  in 
the  Everglades  region.  The  famous  Dismal  Swamp  on  the 
coastal  plain  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  is  another 
illustration  (Fig.  307).  By  clearing  off  the  vegetation,  and 
cutting  ditches  for  the  water  to  run  through,  parts  of  Dismal 
Swamp  have  been  drained. 

Naturally  there  are  few  swamps  in  arid  lands ;  but  some  are 
found  near  springs  and  on  the  river  floodplains.  There  are  also 
marshy  places  —  alkali  flats  and  salines  (p.  87)  —  in  which  only 
a  few  species  of  plants  can  grow.  At  times  of  flood  they  may 
become  shallow,  muddy  lakes,  called  playas;  but,  at  other  seasons, 
evaporation  changes  them  to  hardened  mud,  crusted  over  with 
alkali  and  salt.  When  wet,  the  deep,  sticky  mud  often  makes 
them  quite  impassable. 

Swamps,  or  marshes, are  alsofound  on  the  seacoast  (pp.  216,  217). 

Summary.  —  Swamps  are  caused  during  the  filling  of  lakes,  one 
form  of  such  swamps  being  the  peat  bog,  formed  by  the  growth  of 
sphagnum  moss.  Sphagnum  also  makes  swampy  jjlaces  around 
springs,  and  climbing  bogs  on  hillsides.  TJie  melting  of  frost  in 
summer  causes  the  Arctic  tundra  to  be  swampy  wherever  there  is 
soil.  Swamps  also  occur  along  rivers  and  on  level  coastal  plains. 
In  arid  lands,  where  evaporation  causes  a  deposit  of  salt  or  alkali, 
there  are  swamjyy  tracts,  called  alkali  flats  and  salines. 
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122.  Effects  of  Swamps.  —  The  dampness  of  swamps  makes 
them  unhealthful ;  and  malaria,  transmitted  by  mosquitoes 
which  breed  in  the  water,  prevails  in  many  swamp  regions. 
In  tropical  regions,  as  along  the  narrow  coastal  plain  of  the 
central  African  coast,  and  in  central  America,  fever  is  so  com- 
mon that  white  men  suffer  even  in  crossing  the  level,  damp 
lowland.  Because  of  malaria,  parts  of  Italy  have  become 
quite  deserted ;  and  some  of  the  river  bottoms  and  rice 
swamps  of  the  South  have  been  left  to  the  negroes,  who 
suffer  little  from  the  unhealthful  climate. 

Swampy  conditions  unfit  land  for  most  purposes  except 
rice  production  ;  but,  when  drained,  the  rich,  black  soil  is 
very  productive.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  sake 
of  health,  swamp  lands  are  being  drained,  where  possible. 
This  has  been  done  much  more  extensively  in  Europe  than 
in  America,  where  land  is  less  valuable.  The  most  exten- 
sive drainage  has  been  carried  on  in  the  Netherlands,  where 
the  low,  swampy  delta  of  the  Rhine,  and  even  part  of  the 
shallow  sea  bottom,  have  been  protected  by  dikes,  and  drained 
by  pumping.  About  one  half  of  the  Netherlands  is  reclaimed 
land,  a  large  part  of  it  being  below  sea  level. 

The  salines  of  arid  lands  have  valuable  stores  of  salt ;  and  the 
peat  bogs  of  cool  temperate  climates  are  important  sources  of 
fuel.  Coal  and  wood  are  so  abundant  in  America  that  this  source 
of  fuel  is  scarcely  touched ;  but  in  northern  Europe  it  is  a  very 
important  fuel,  being  cut  out  with  spades  (Fig.  309)  and  dried 
and  stored  for  winter.  Coal  beds  are  similar  swamp  deposits, 
made  ages  ago,  and  covered  and  preserved  beneath  thick  beds  of 
sediment.  The  swamp  deposits  of  Florida  would,  if  covered  with 
layers  of  sediment,  slowly  change  to  coal. 

Summary.  — Svjamps  are  iinhedlthful,  being  a  source  of  malaria; 
they  are  of  little  value  vnless  cl rained;  hut  the  salines  supply  salt, 
and  the  peat  bogs  fuel.  Coal  is  made  of  sicamp  deposits,  slowly 
changed  to  mineral  and  preserved  beneath  beds  of  sediment* 


i'lu.  :iii-^.  —A  rivt-T  swamp  in  Mississippi. 
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Topical  Outline,  Questions,  and  Suggestions. 

Topical  Outline.  — 116.  Origin  of  Lake  Basins.  —  Definition;  im- 
possibility of  formation  of  large  basins  by  rivers ;  causes  for  lakes ;  most 
important  cause ;  combination  of  causes ;  effect  of  beavers ;  of  man. 

117.  Size  and  Form  of  Lakes.  —  Variation  in  size;  in  depth;  long 
lakes ;  irregular  lakes ;  circular  lakes ;  effect  of  deltas ;  effect  of  waves. 

118.  Salt  Lakes.  —  (a)  Instances :  Caspian  Sea ;  Dead  Sea ;  Great 
Salt  Lake.  (6)  Cause:  source  of  salt;  failure  to  overflow;  increasing 
saltness.     (c)  Former  moist  periods :  shorelines;  Lake  Bonneville. 

119.  Life  History  of  Lakes.  —  Exceptional  causes  for  removal ;  cutting 
at  outlet;  slight  importance;  sources  of  sediment;  places  of  deposit; 
effect  of  vegetation';  change  to  dry  land;  removal  of  lake  beds. 

120.  Importance  of  Lakes.  —  (a)  Summer  resorts :  reason ;  instances. 
(6)  Climate:  summer  influence;  winter;  spring;  autumn;  effect  on 
vegetation;  illustrations,  (c)  Food  fish.  (J)  Freezing:  ice;  reason 
why  deep  lakes  do  not  freeze,  (e)  Navigation :  Great  Lakes ;  cities ; 
African  lakes.  (/)  Water  supply:  effect  on  floods;  storage  of  water; 
settling  of  sediment,     (g)  Dried-up  salt  lakes  :  salt ;  gypsum. 

121.  Causes  of  Swamps.  —  (a)  Definition.  (6)  Lake  swamps;  filled 
lakes;  lake  shore  swamps,  (c)  Peat  bogs:  sphagnum;  quaking  bogs; 
animal  remains,  (d)  Hillside  swamps :  springs;  climbing  bogs;  burst- 
ing bogs,  (e)  Tundra  swamps:  in  winter;  in  summer.  (/)  River 
swamps :  floodplains ;  in  lower  course,  (g)  Coastal  plain  swamps : 
cause;  illustrations;  drainage.  (h)  Arid  laud  swamps:  scarcity; 
alkali  flats;   salines;   playa  lakes.      (0  Seashore  swamps. 

122.  Effects  of  Swamps.  —  Effect  on  health;  effect  on  cultivation; 
drained  swamps;  Netherlands;  supply  of  salt;  of  peat ;  origin  of  coal. 

Questions.  — 116.  Why  is  it  not  possible  for  rivers  to  excavate  large 
basins?    State  the  causes  for  lake  basins. 

117.  How  do  lakes  vary  in  size  and  depth?  Li  form?  Why?  What 
effects  have  deltas  ?    Waves  ? 

118.  What  is  the  condition  of  Caspian  Sea?  Dead  Sea?  Great  Salt 
Lake?    What  causes  salt  lakes?    Describe  Lake  Bonneville. 

119.  What  happens  at  the  outlet  of  most  lakes?  With  what  mate- 
rials are  lakes  filled?    What  is  the  last  stage  in  the  life  history  of  lakes ? 

120.  Why  are  lakes  favorite  summer  resorts?  How  does  the  lake 
water  influence  climate?  What  effect  lias  this  on  vegetation ?  Why  do 
not  deep  lakes  freeze  ?  Give  illustrations  of  the  value  of  lakes  in  navi- 
gation. What  effect  have  lakes  on  water  supply?  What  important 
mineral  substances  are  supplied  from  dried-up  salt  lakes? 
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1*?1.  What  is  a  swamp?  l\\  wh^i  ways  are  swamps  aasooiated  with 
lakes?  What  are  peat  hoga  ?  Qunkinj^  bogs?  Cliiiibiug  bogs?  Why 
are  tundras  awarnpy  in  suininer?  Where  near  rivers  do  s^wainps  occur? 
Why  are  swainps  coimnon  ou  eoasital  plains?  Give  ilhistraiioiis.  What 
are  alkali  fl  a  ts  and  aali  n  ejs  ?     PI  ay  a  t*  ? 

1*22,  What  eit'ect  have  j^wainps  on  health?  What  eft'ect  have  swamps 
on  agriculture?  How  may  they  lie  ma<le  valuable?  What  fuel  is  sup- 
plied from  Bvvamps?     W^hat  is  the  origin  of  coal? 

Suggestions,^  (I)  Make  a  valley  in  clay  and  pour  water  into  it.  It 
is  a  stream  valley.  Place  a  dam  across  it  and  make  a  miniature  lake. 
What  is  its  shape ?  Make  one  or  two  trilmtai^  valleys  into  which  the 
water  rise?t.  What  is  the  shape  then?  Wash  sediment  into  the  lake  by 
sprinkling  the  sides  with  a  watering  pot.  Notice  the  growtli  of  deltas. 
The  lake  may  even  lie  filled.  (2)  In  a  dei^i>  jar  of  water,  take  the  tem- 
perature at  the  top  and  bottom.  Pound  up  ice  and  put  it  into  the  jar, 
and  when  it  has  all  melted,  a^ain  take  tlie  teni[>erature  at  the  top  and  the 
bottom.  Why  has  the  bottom  water  this  temperature?  Continue  put- 
ting in  ice  until  the  temperature  at  the  surface  is  ^6"^.  What  is  the  tem- 
perature at  the  bottom  then?  (:i)  Place  a  large  dish  of  warm  water  in 
a  cold  room.  Does  the  tetuperature  of  the  air  cliange  as  a  thermometer 
is  brought  near  the  water?  Try  the  same  exi>eriment  with  a  large  dish 
of  ice-cold  water  in  a  warm  room,  (i)  If  your  home  is  uear  a  lake, 
study  it.  Can  you  find  out  what  caused  it?  Does  the  outlet  stream 
flow  in  a  deep  or  shallow  valley?  Are  there  any  deltas?  Where?  Any 
signs  of  filling  by  wave  action?  Are  there  any  swamps?  What  kinds 
of  plants  grow  on  the  shallow  lake  hottoni  and  shore?  (5)  Are  there 
any  swamps  near  your  home?  What  is  their  cause  ?  Is  it  believed  that 
they  are  uuhealtliful?  Are  any  of  them  ])artly  or  wholly  drained? 
How  was  it  done?  What  effect  has  the  draining  had?  (fi)  Make  three 
surfaces  of  clay :  (I)  a  steep  slope,  (2)  a  plain,  (*i)  a  plain  w  ith  vegetation 
(made  by  putting  pieces  of  gra^s  in  it).  Sprinkle  with  water.  Which 
remains  wet  longest?     Why?    Which  dries  first? 

Reference  Books.  —  Russell,  LaJce^  of  North  America,  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  189o,  ^L.50;  Tarr,  Phf.'itcal  Geogrnphij  of  New  York  Slafe,  Chap- 
ter yi,  Macmillan  Co.,  N.Y.,  1902,  p.5l>;  Gilbkht,  Lake  BonnevUle, 
Monograph  T,  II.  S.  Geological  Survey;  Lake  Bofifietilk,  '2d  Auunal, 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  p.  KiO:  Russkll,  Pre,^pnt  a  nil  Extinet  Lakes 
of  Neradoy  National  Geographiral  Mnnogrophs^  American  Bwik  Co.,  New 
York,  189.5j  ^J.-W ;  Lake  Lahonfnn,  3d  Annual,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
p.  19.^;  Lake  Lnhonfon,  iMonograph  XT,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  Mono 
liake  Region^  8th  Anuual,  U,  S.  Geological  Survey,  p.  267. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  OCEAN. 


123.  Importance  of  the  Ocean.  —  We  have  already  learned 
(p.  15)  that  the  ocean  is  in  many  ways  of  importance  to 
man.  It  supplies  vapor  for  rain,  and  moderates  the  climate 
of  the  lands ;  it  is  a  source  of 
food  and  other  products  that 
man  needs ;  and  it  is  an  impor- 
tant highway  of  communica- 
tion between  all  quarters  of 
the  globe. 

THE  OCEAN  BOTTOM. 

124.  Oceanography. — Ocean- 
ography is  the  study  of  the 
ocean,  both  the  surface  and 
the  bottom.  For  carrying  on 
this  study  there  have  been 
numerous  exploring  expedi- 
tions, the  most  important  be- 
ing that  of  the  British  ship 
Challenger^  which  spent  four 
years  in  studying  the  Atlan- 
tic, Pacific,  Indian,  and  South- 
ern oceans.  Other  governments 
have  also  sent  out  ships  for 
this  purpose,  among  them  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey  steamer  Blalze  and  the  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission steamer  Albatross.     One  reason  for  a  special  study  of 
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IS- 

Fig.  310.  —  Deep-sea  sounding  appa- 
ratus, ii,  cannon  ball  suspended 
from  hook  //,  which  drops  when 
the  apparatus  strikes  the  bottom, 
releasing  the  ball,  as  shown  in  the 
right-hand  figure. 
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the  ocean  is  to  determine  its  depth  and  the  nature  of  its 
bottom  in  order  to  discover  proper  lines  for  submarine  cables. 
These  cables  are  so  important  in  commerce  and  war  that  lines 
now  cross  the  oceans  in  various  directions. 

To  determine  the  depth,  use  is  made  of  a  sounding  machine 
which  lowers  an  iron  weight,  usually  a  cannon  ball,  to  the  bottom. 
This  heavy  weight  is  not  drawn  back  to  the  surface,  but  is  auto- 
matically released  when  bottom  is  struck  (Fig.  310). 

A  sample  of  the  ocean-bottom  water  is  brought  up  in  a  metal  tube, 
or  water  bottle  (T,  Fig.  310),  which  remains  open  on  the  way  down, 
but  closes  when  drawn  up.  A  sample  of  the  ocean-bottom  mud 
clings  to  soap  or  tallow  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  water  bottle ; 
and  the  temperature  is  determined  by  thermometers  attached  at 

various  points  on  the 
sounding  line.  These 
deep-sea  thermome- 
ters are  so  made  that 
they  record  the  tem- 
perature at  the  point 
where  they  begin  to 
be  drawn  up.  Thus, 
by  a  single  sound- 
ing, the  depth,  some 
of  the  water,  a  sam- 
ple of  the  bottom, 
and  the  temperature 
of  the  water  at  vari- 
ous points  are  all 
obtained. 

Most  deep-sea  ex- 
ploring expeditions  also  make  a  study  of  the  animal  life  of  the 
ocean  bottom.  Specimens  of  these  animals  are  obtained  by  means 
of  a  deep-sea  dredge,  or  trawl  (Fig.  312),  which  consists  of  an  iron 
frame  several  feet  in  length  with  a  long  bag  net  attached.  This 
is  dragged  over  the  ocean  bottom  (Fig.  311),  animals  in  its  path 
being  scooped  up  by  the  frame  and  gathered  in  the  bag.  Many 
weird  creatures  are  thus  obtained. 
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Fig.  311.  —  Apparatus  used  by  the  Challenger  in 
dredj:^ng.  G'  is  a  weight,  and  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F 
represent  various  positions  of  the  dredge. 


Fia,  314*  —  The  depths  of  the  Atlantic  in  fatboms  (a  fathoni  is  six  feet).  The 
itiirl -Atlantic  rid^f  is  called  IKiltihin,  Cotinecting,  and  (Jkillciijjer  plateiius. 
Note  the  continental  sbelves,  dotted. 
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Flii.  315.  —  St'ctiim  to  Nhow»  in  dia»^nim^  the  conditions  of  teinpenilnre  and  depth 
in  the  Atlantic.  Ocean  deptli  and  width  of  cuntiiiental  sbelf  ^rt-aily  exagger- 
mted.     The  JUiaed  portion  in  tbe  center  repreficiit.s  the  mid-Atlantic  ridgo. 
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Eastern 
United  States 


Fig.  316.  —  Rising  of  the  ocean  water  over  the  con- 
tinental slope  overflowing  the  continent  margin 
or  shelf  (p.  72). 


Summary.  —  For  a  study  of  the  ocean,  or  oceanography,  there 
have  been  numerous  goveiifiment  exploring  eocpeditions,  one  of  whose 
objects  has  been  to  determine  the  best  lines  for  cables.  In  the  study 
of  the  ocean  bottom  the  depth,  nature  of  the  water,  nature  of  the  bot- 
tom, temperature,  and  kind  of  animal  life  are  usually  determined. 

125.  Ocean  Basius.  —  Exploration  has  shown  that  the 
ocean  bottoms  are  mainly  vast  submarine  plains  (Figs.  313, 
316).  Beyond  the  continental  slopes  (p.  22)  almost  the  entire 
ocean  floor  is  a 
monotonous  plain, 
occupying  about 
two  thirds  of  the 
earth's  surface  (Fig. 
19).  Here  and 
there  a  portion  is 
sunk  below  the  rest, 
forming  a  deep  (Fig.  314)  ;  and  here  and  there  volcanic 
peaks  or  mountain  ridges  rise  from  the  ocean  floor  (Fig.  313), 
sometimes  reaching  above  the  surface.  But  these  elevations 
and  depressions  are  only  exceptions  to  the  general  levelness. 

The  Blake  deep,  not  far  from  Porto  Rico,  is  the  deepest  known 
point  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  27,360  feet  (Fig.  313).  There  are  a 
number  of  volcanic  peaks  in  the  Atlantic,  such  as  the  Bermudas, 
the  Azores,  the  Canaries,  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  St.  Helena. 
In  the  mid- Atlantic  there  is  a  low,  irregular  elevation,  or  a  series 
of  submarine  plateaus  (Fig.  314),  sometimes  called  the  mid-Atlantic 
ridge  (Fig.  315).  There  are  deeps  on  either  side  of  it.  This 
upraised  portion  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  Atlantic,  usually 
several  thousand  feet  beneath  the  surface. 

There  are  hundreds  of  volcanic  peaks  in  the  open  Indian  and 
Pacific  oceans  (Fig.  313),  usually  in  chains  along  the  crests  of 
submarine  mountain  uplifts,  —  for  example,  the  Hawaiian  chain, 
and  the  Ladrone  chain,  of  which  Guam  is  one  peak.  The  deepest 
known  point  in  any  ocean,  31,600  feet,  is  the  Challenger  deep,  near 
Guam.  The  Aldrich  deep,  near  New  Zealand,  is  30,930  feet; 
and  the  Tuscarora  deep,  east  of  Japan,  27,930  feet. 
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Little  is  kiiuwii  about  tlie  Arctic  iiiitl  Southern  oceans;  but 
Nan  sen  found  a  depth  of  over  12,000  feet  in  the  Arctic,  and  parts 
of  the  Southern  Ocean  are  also  known  to  be  veiy  deep. 

Summary*  —  Beyoiid  the  continental  dope  is  a  txist  expanse  of 
plalit,  coiN'riHfj  about  two  thirds  of  the  eaHk'S  surface.  Tliere  are 
occasional  def^pH  sank  below  its  genend  levels  and  vokxutic  cones  and 
7uotfnlain  r  if  lyes  rising  above  it, 

126*  Deposits  on  the  Ocean  Bottom.  —  (A)  Roek  Fragtnents. 
—  The'  wiiid,  rain,  rivers,  and  waves  drag  fragments  from  the 
land  into  the  sea.  Most  of  this  sediment  settles  in  the  quiet 
Avater  near  the  coast ;  but  currents  drift  some  of  the  finer 
particles  out  to  sea,  even  to  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf. 

Tliis  sediment  fills  depressions  and  tends  to  smooth  over 
the  irieguh^rities  of  tlie  continental  slielf  ;  and,  by  its  accu- 
mulation, it  makes  beds  of  sedimentary  rock,  coarsest  near 
the  coast  (p.  H2),  Remains  of  ocean  animals  also  accumu- 
late on  the  bottom  and  add  to  tlie  deposit  of  sediment,  being 

preserved  in  the 
roeks  as  fossils. 

Summary.  —  Near 
the  cont  i u e n  t s  the 
ocean  bottom  is  cot^ 
ered  with  Iftyers  of 
lyjck  fragments  de- 
rived from  the  land, 

(B)   Oeean-bot- 
torn  Oozes. ~^o  lit- 
tle  rock   waste   is 
dragged  far  out  to 
sea  that  the  contri- 
bution   of    animal 
remains  exceeds  that  of  rock  waste.     ]\lore  than  a  third  of 
the  ocean  bottom  is  covered  witli  an  ooze,  composed  mainly 
of  animal  and  plant  remains.     Tins  deposit  contains  a  small 


Fio,  317. 


-  A  infi^ified  saiuplt}  of  globigerina  ooze 
fruni  the  LM^eau  bottum. 
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percentage  of  rock  fragments,  especially  pieces  of  volcanic 
ash  and  pumice  that,  on  becoming  water-logged,  have  settled 
to  the  hot  torn.  Tlie  oeeim -hot  torn  ooze  is  made  partly  of 
organisms  that  live  on  the  bottom,  but  mainly  of  the  shells 
of  jnicroscopic  organisms  that  live  in  vast  numbers  in  the 
surface  waters  and,  on 


dying,    settle 
bottom. 


to     the 


The  ocean-lx)ttom  ooze 
is  giveu  different  naoies 
according  to  tlie  orp^an- 
isms  that  are  most  abun- 
dant Thus  a  largb  |>art 
of  the  ocean -but  torn  de- 
posit is  caUed  tjhbifjerfna 
ooze  (Fig.  317  )j  because  of 
the  abundance  of  micro- 
scopic Glohigerina  (Fig* 
318).  Chalk  is  a  similar 
ooze  deposited  on  the 
bottom  of  ancient  seas. 
There  is  slIso pteroitod  and 
diatom  oozp.  The  latter 
is  made  of  siliceous  parts 
of  m  icr  osco  pi  c  d  i  atom 
plants  which  thrive  espe- 
cially in  the  cold  waters 
of  the  Southern  Ocean. 


Fm.  31  s. 


-A  speciimpn  of  Globifjeriiiia  from  the 
siirfat^-e,  greatly  ma^uilied. 


Sttmmary.  —  Far  from  land,  ivliere  there  ?>  little  rock  waste ^  the 
Oman  hut  turn  is  covered  iciik  fjlohujerina  and  other  oozes^  made  largely 
the  remaifis  of  orgatu^mSf  mostlif  'imcroscojJic  surface  fonns, 

(C)  Med  Clay,  —  The  shells  that  sink  to  make  glohigerina 
ooze  are  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  hut  contain  a  very 
small  percentage  of  other  suhstances,  such  as  iron  and  silica. 
In  the  very  deep  ocean  water  (12,000  to  15,000  feet  or  more), 
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wliieb  contains  much  carbon  dioxide,  these  limy  sliellB  are 
dissolved ;  but  the  iron,  silica,  etc.,  are  not  so  readily  soluble, 
and  they  pass  on  to  the  l)ott(>ni  forming  a  fiaj^,  colored  red 
by  iron  oxide*  More  than  a  third  of  the  ocean  bottom  is 
covered  with  this  red  clay,  whose  rate  of  deposit  must  be  very 
slow  since  it  is  formed  oi  the  very  small  insoluble  portion  of 
ahells  that  are  themselves  microscopic. 

Other  facts  further  prove  that  the  red  clay  is  formed  with 
wonderful  slowness.  Scattered  through  it  are  fragments  of 
pumice,  hits  of  meteoric  iron,  the  teeth  of  sharks^  and  the  ear 
bones  of  whales.  There  are  not  many  whales  or  sharks  in  one 
place,  nor  are  many  meteorites  falling.  If  the  red  clay  were  not 
accumulating  very  slowly,  these  objects  would  be  so  deeply  covered 
that  a  small  dredge  woul<l  rarely  hnd  any  j  yet  deep-sea  dredging 
often  brings  them  to  the  surfaL-e. 

Summary.  —  Red  day  mvers  ths  deeper  parts  of  the  ocean  bottom  ; 
that  iSf  over  one  third  of  the  entire  oeean  floor.  It  is  a  vertf  sloirljf 
forming  deposit ^  made  of  the.  imioluMe  remnants  of  microscopic  shells 
that  have  been  dissolved  in  the  deejhsea  ivate7\ 

127.  Land  and  Ocean-bottom  Topography,— There  are  three 
important  reasons  why  the  ocean  bottom  is  far  more  regular 
than  the  land  surface  (p.  21).  (1)  While  mountain  folding 
and  volcanic  action  cause  irregularities  both  on  land  and  ocean 
bottom,  they  are  less  important  in  the  sea  than  on  the  land* 

(2)  Erosion  sculptures  the  land  into  hills  and  valleys;  but 
the   ocean  water   protects   the   bottom    from   these   agents* 

(3)  Sediment  washed  from  the  lands,  and  the  settling  of 
organisms  to  the  bottom,  tend  to  smooth  the  sea  floor. 

Because  of  these  facts,  if  a  smooth  sea-bottom  plain  is 
raised  into  the  air,  it  is  soon  carved  by  erosion  into  a  series 
of  hills  and  valleys ;  but  if  an  irregular,  hilly  land  is  sunk 
beneath  the  sea,  it  is  soon  smoothed  over  by  a  blanket  of 
sediment  (p.  72).  There  is  a  striking  difference  between 
the  widespread  smoothness  of  ocean-bottom  plains  and  the 
pleasing  irregularity  of  the  lands. 
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Summary.  —  The  ocean  bottom  is  far  smoother  than  the  lands 
because  of  (1)  less  mountain  folding  and  volcanic  a/stion;  (2)  ab- 
sence  of  erosion;  and  (3)  widespread  deposit  of  sediment 

THE  OCEAN  WATER. 

128.  Surface  of  the  Sea.  —  Elevations  on  the  land  are 
measured  from  sea  levels  by  which  is  meant  the  approach 
to  a  spherical  form  which  the  water  assumes  under  the  pull 
of  gravity  (p.  8).  The  level  of  the  sea  is  not  perfectly  in 
accord  with  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth ;  for  the  curved 
water  surface  is  distorted  a  little  by  the  attraction  of  the  con- 
tinents, slightly  raising  its  level  near  the  coast.  Winds  and 
storms  (p.  271)  cause  local  disturbances  of  sea  level ;  but,  as 
soon  as  the  disturbing  cause  has  passed,  gravity  draws  the 
water  back  to  its  former  level. 

There  are  two  causes  which  are  slowly  operating  to  change 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  less  important  of  these  is  the  deposit 
of  sediment,  which  tends  to  slowly  raise  sea  level.  It  would 
take  long  periods  of  time  for  this  to  produce  a  great  effect,  for 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  water  to  be  raised.  Even  if  all  of  North 
America  above  sea  level  were  put  into  the  Atlantic,  the  surface  of 
the  oceans  would  not  be  raised  many  feet.  The  second  cause  for 
change  in  level  is  movement  of  the  ocean  bottoms.  There  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that,  during  past  ages,  the  ocean  basins  have 
been  slowly  growing  deeper.  The  effect  of  such  a  movement 
would  be  to  gradually  withdraw  the  waters  from  the  lands. 

Summary.  —  Sea  level  is  slightly  disturbed  by  the  attraction  of  the 
continents;  locally,  and  for  short  times,  by  winds  and  storms;  and 
very  slowly  by  (1)  the  deposit  of  sediment  in  the  oceans  and  (2)  the 
sinking  of  the  ocean  bottom. 

129.  Composition  of  Sea  Water. — Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  saltness  of  the  sea.  Probably  salt  and  other  mineral  sub- 
stances were  held  in  solution  when  the  oceans  first  gathered; 
but  certainly  some  is  being  added  every  day.      The  vapor 
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that  rises  from  the  ocean  does  not  remove  these  mineral 
substances ;  but  when  it  falls  on  the  land  as  rain,  it  begins 
to  wash  more  dissolved  mineral  matter  into  the  sea  (p.  61). 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  ocean  must  be  growing 
steadily  salter. 

About  three  and  a  half  per  cent  of  ocean  water  is  dissolved 
mineral  matter,  more  than  three  quarters  of  which  is  common 
salt.  Magnesium  chloride  and  magnesium,  calcium,  and 
potassium  sulphates  are  also  present;  and,  in  very  small 
quantities,  there  are  many  other  substances,  even  including 
compounds  of  gold  and  silver.  If  all  the  salt  of  the  oceans 
could  be  removed,  it  would  make  a  layer  about  400  feet  thick 
over  the  lands.  In  many  places  where  the  climate  is  dry,  salt 
is  obtained  by  evaporating  sea  water ;  and  many  salt  beds, 
like  that  in  central  New  York,  were  formed  in  past  ages  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  in  arms  of  the  sea,  cut  oflf  as  the 
Caspian  is  to-day. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  though  present  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties, is  another  important  mineral  substance  in  sea  water. 
Many  ocean  animals,  sucli  as  corals  and  shell -fish,  use  it  in 
the  growth  of  their  shells  and  skeletons.  On  the  death  of 
the  animals  these  have  accumulated  in  beds  of  limestone 
which,  raised  to  form  land,  are  now  used  in  building,  smelt- 
ing iron,  and  making  lime. 

Some  air  is  mixed  with  all  ocean  water,  being  present  even 
on  the  ocean  bottom,  where  it  is  brought  by  slowly  moving 
currents.  A  few  sea  animals,  such  as  the  seals  and  whales, 
come  to  the  surface  to  breathe ;  but  the  great  majority  re- 
quire so  little  oxygen  that  they  are  able  to  obtain  what  they 
need  from  the  air  that  is  mixed  with  the  sea  water.  With- 
out it  most  of  the  ocean  animals  could  not  liv^e. 

Summary.  — Salt  and  other  mineral  substances,  including  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  of  ichich  shells  are  made,  are  being  constantly  washed 
from  the  land  into  the  sea.  Air  mixed  with  the  water  supplies  the 
oxygen  which  snakes  most  of  the  ocean  life  possible. 
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130.  Density  and  Pressure  of  Sea  Water.  —  Salt  water  is 
heavier,  or  has  a  greater  density,  than  fresh  water.  Calling 
fresh  water  1,  the  average  density  of  ocean  water  at  the 
surface  is  about  1.026.  The  density  is  less  than  the  average 
in  the  rainy  tropical  belt,  and  also  near  the  mouths  of  great 
rivers,  where  a  large  amount  of  fresh  water  is  added.  It  is 
greater  than  the  average  where  there  is  much  evaporation,  as 
in  the  dry  trade-wind  belt,  and  in  seas  inclosed  by  warm, 
arid  lands,  like  the  Red  and  Mediterranean  seas. 

There  is  an  enormous  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  deep 
oceans.  At  the  depth  of  a  mile  every  square  inch  bears  a 
weight  of  over  a  ton  of  water,  and  the  pressure  on  the 
bottom  of  the  Aldrich  deep  is  nearly  six  tons  to  every  square 
inch.  One  might  expect  that  such  a  great  weight  of  water 
would  crush  the  animals  on  the  ocean  bottom ;  but  it  pro- 
duces no  more  effect  on  them  than  does  the  weight  of  air 
(about  15  pounds  to  the  square  inch)  which  our  bodies  bear. 

The  reason  why  this  great  pressure  is  not  felt  is  that  it  affects 
all  parts  of  the  body,  both  within  and  without.  When  deep-sea 
fishes  are  brought  to  the  surface,  however,  and  the  pressure 
from  outside  is  reduced,  that  from  within  opens  cracks  in  their 
bodies  and  often  causes  their  eyes  to  protrude. 

Water,  unlike  air,  is  not  much  compressed,  even  under  the  great 
load  that  weighs  down  on  the  bottom  layers.  Therefore  its 
density  at  the  bottom  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  at  the 
surface.  If  it  were  much  compressed,  as  air  is,  it  might  become 
so  dense  that  objects  could  not  sink  through  it  to  the  bottom. 
They  would  then  float  around  in  the  dense  layers. 

Summary.  —  Salt  water  is  denser  than  fresh  water;  but  its  density 
varies  somewhat.  There  is  an  enormous  pressure  on  the  ocean  bot- 
tom; but,  since  ivater  is  not  much  compressed  under  pressure,  its 
density  is  not  greatly  increased  at  the  bottom, 

131.  Color  and  Light.  —  Sunlight  illuminates  the  upper  layers 
of  the  sea  and  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  shallow  water.  The 
beautiful  blue  of  the  open  ocean  is  partly  due  to  the  reflection  of 
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the  color  of  the  sky,  but  chiefly  to  the  same  cause  which  makes 
the  sky  blue  (p.  233).  Sunlight  is  made  of  waves  of  many  colors, 
and  in  their  passage  through  the  water  they  are  separated,  or 
scattered,  some  of  them  (the  indigo  and  blue)  being  reflected  back, 
giving  the  water  its  color.  Near  the  shore, 
where  there  is  more  sediment,  the  green  waves 
are  reflected,  giving  the  water  its  green  color. 
The  yellow  water  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yel- 
low River  of  China  is  colored  by  the  mud 
that  the  river  brings ;  the  color  of  the  Red  Sea 
is  due  to  minute  reddish  organisms  that  float 
in  it. 

No  sunlight  penetrates  to  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  sea,  which  is  darker  than  the  darkest 
night.  Having  little  use  for  eyes,  many  of  the 
deep-sea  fish  are  blind ;  but  others  have  eyes, 
and  many  are  brilliantly  colored.  These  eyes 
and  colors  are  doubtless  of  use  because  of  the 
phosphorescent  glow,  like  that  of  the  firefly, 
which  many  deep-sea  animals  emit.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  fish  have  feelers,  phosphorescent 
on  the  end,  which  have  been  called  deep-sea 
lanterns,  rhospliorescence  is  also  emitted  by 
many  surface  animals,  and  a  boat  often  leaves 
behind  it  a  trail  of  faint  phosphorescent  light, 
made  by  the  multitude  of  animalculae  that  its  passage  has 
disturbed. 


Fig.  319.  — Normal 
descent  of  ocean 
temperature  at 
the  equator. 


Summary.  —  Tlie  color  of  the  sea  is  due  to  the  scattenng  of  the 
waves  that  compose  ivhite  tight,  and  the  reflection  of  some  of  them, 
such  as  green,  blue,  or  indigo.  No  sunlight  reaches  the  ocean 
bottom,  bat  some  of  the  animals  emit  a  2>hosphorescent  glow. 

132.  Temperature  of  the  Oceans.  —  The  surface  layers  of 
ocean  water  are  warmed  by  the  sun.  Accordingly,  while  the 
waters  of  the  frigid  zones  are  nearly  at  the  freezing  point 
of  salt  water  (28°  or  29°),  tropical  waters  are  warmed  to 
80°  or  85°  (Fig.  320).     In  the  inclosed  Red  Sea,  where  the 


Fuj,  320.  —  Uctimi-suifiice  teiiiporature.    T\r 
currents,  nmkijs  tlie  tHiiiperatiire  line.H  ai  iiiii 
lar  than  those  !ii  the  southern  hemisjilier©. 
make  a  sketch  map  Mmikr  to  this. 


1  the  land,  and  of  oceau 
jitn  iJitirn  LKit-an  far  mum  irregn- 
On  au  outlme  map  of  the  wurlii 


Fio,  321.  — The  advance  of  waves  on  aljeach,  forming  surf. 


Vm. ',V2'2, —  A  United  Slat+'ia  jLiov^Tiinn'iit  ship  (the  Wuterctj^  stniuiled  un  ilit) 
land  ill  Cldle  Ity  an  inii'th(|iiake  wjive  in  lH<>y,  The  sorf  lino  is  seen  oue 
eighth  of  a  uiiJe  lieyond  the  furtlwr  sliip. 


I 


Fi».,  oj;i,  —  The  bore  wave  at  MuEcton,  Is'ew  BruuMvick, 
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entrance  of  cooler  currents 
is  impossible,  the  temper- 
ature may  rise  to  90° 
or  OS"*.  Ocean  currents 
greatly. influence  the  tem- 
perature of  ocean  water 
(p.  194). 

Since  the  sun's  rays 
penetrate  only  the  upper 
layers  of  the  ocean,  deep- 
sea  water  is  not  directly 
influenced  by  them.  If 
the  surface  water  is  warm, 
the  temperature  decreases 
rapidly  in  the  upper  layers, 
then  slowly  down  to  the  bottom  (Figs 
where,   even  in   the   torrid   zone,   the 


Fig.  324. — Section  of  the  ocean  from  New 
York  to  Bermuda,  showing  the  tem- 
perature at  various  depths. 


319,  324).  Every- 
temperature  of  the 
ocean  bottom  is 
low  (Fig.  325)4 
and  about  four 
fifths  of  the  ocean 
water  has  a  tem- 
perature of  less 
than  40^ 


3 lU J r  ti3     31  .a^  ^  33 J&ii lZ]    ■+:^'JWI     1 


Fig.  326.  —  Temperature  on  the  bottom  of  the  North 
Atlantic.  The  band  of  higher  temperature  is  on 
the  mid- Atlantic  ridge  (see  Fig.  315). 


The  explanation 
of  the  cold  water 
in  the  deep  sea  is 
that  water  becomes 
more  dense  on  cool- 
ing, and  conse- 
quently sinks. 
While  fresh  water 
ceases  sinking  at 
39°  (p.  166),  salt 
water  continues  to 
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•u«kAr   4   CD.,   11.*, 

Fio.  32t»^  —  Tlie  temperature  in  the  Atlanlk^  at  a  depth 
of  2000  fathr>ius  is  :B^;  hut  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
at  tluit  depth,  iriily  ySK5-\  which  is  the  temperature 
at  the  depth  of  the  harrier  (KHXt  fathoiiiBl  over 
which  the  wat^er  enters  the  Gull  from  the  Aliantie. 


increase  in  density,  and,  therefore,  to  sink,  almost  until  its  freezing 
point  is  reachetl.  For  this  reasoti  oceait-bottom  water  is  mnch 
colder  than  that  on  the  bottom  of  lakes ;  it  may,  in  fact,  be  as  low 
as  29**.     The  settling  of  eold  water  in  the  frigid  and  rold  temperate 

vj-/!^  zones  starts  a  slow 
t  ireulation  along  the 
ocean  bottom  toward 
the  warm  belt,  where 
there  is  a  slow 
rising.  It  is  this 
eircnlation  which 
supplies  deep-sea 
animals  with  the  air 
they  need  for 
breathing. 

One  of  the  best  proofs  of  this  slow  circnlation  is  furnished  by 
sncli  seas  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Mediterranean,  which 
are  partly  shut  off  from  the  open  ocean.  In  these  seas  the  de- 
crease  in  temperature  continues  down  to  the  level  of  tlie  barrier, 
btit  no  lower,  because  the  coldest  water  that  can  creep  into  them 
is  that  at  the  level  of  the  barrier  (Fig.  326). 

Summary. —  Tfie  temperature  of  the  surface  ivater  varies  with  the 
climate ;  but  seltUng  of  cold  water^  causing  a  slow  circulatioHy  makes 
the  deep  sea  everywhere  cohL  Inclosed  sea  bottoms  hare  Ike  same, 
temperature  as  that  of  the  open  ocean  at  the  level  of  the  barrier. 


MOVEMENTS   OF   THE   OCEAN  WATER. 


133.  Wiud  Waves.  —  Blowing  on  the  surface  of  a  disli  of 
water  causes  small  waves.  These  are  similar  to  the  large 
waves  raised  on  the  ocean  liy  the  friction  of  winds  that  blow 
over  its  surface.  The  water  itself  does  not  advance  with  the 
wave,  but  raoves  up  and  down,  witli  a  sHglit  forward  and 
backward  movement.  It  is  the  form  of  the  wave  that  ad- 
vances, as  a  wave  may  be  maile  to  pass  through  a  rope  by 
shaking  it  vigorously.     Therefore  a  boat,  instead  of  moving 
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forward,  rises  and  falls  as  each  wave  passes  under  it ;  but  it 
is  also  carried  forward  and  backward  a  little. 

Some  of  the  great  ocean  waves,  raised  during  heavy  gales, 
have  a  height  of  from  30  to  50  feet,  measured  from  the  top,  or 
crest,  to  the  depression,  or  trough,  between  two  waves.  Then 
the  sea  presents  a  wild  sight,  as  the  great  waves  come  down  upon 
a  ship,  their  crests  broken  and  whitened  by  the  fierce  wind. 
The  wind  mixes  much  air  with  the  ocean  water  in  the  foam  and 
spray  of  these  white  crests,  or  whitecaps  (Fig.  341). 

Such  waves,  moving  at  the  rate  of  40  or  50  miles  an  hour,  some- 
times dash  over  the  decks,  carrying  all  loose  objects  along,  and 
even  tearing  away  massive  wood  and  iron  work.  Even  great 
ocean  steamers  are,  at  times,  forced  to  change  their  course  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  being  upset  by  the  approach  of  these  huge  waves 
from  one  side.  To  smaller  boats  they  are  very  dangerous,  and 
many  a  fishing  schooner  (Fig.  341)  has  been  foundered  by  them. 

The  use  of  oil  at  sea  is  now  common  in  violent  gales.  Dropped 
on  the  surface,  the  oil  spreads  in  all  directions ;  and,  as  the  oily 
surface  offers  less  resistance  to  wind,  the  waves  are  much  less 
broken.     There  is  then  less  danger  of  waves  coming  aboard. 

Waves  often  appear  when  no  wind  is  blowing,  and  even  when  the 
sea  is  smooth  and  glassy.  They  were  formed  in  some  place  where 
the  wind  was  high,  and  have  traveled  far  beyond  their  place  of 
origin.  Such  waves  are  known  as  rollers,  or  ground  sivell.  Because 
waves  travel  so  far,  no  part  of  the  open  ocean  is  ever  entirely 
free  from  some  form  of  wave  or  swell. 

In  shallow  water  the  free  movement  of  waves  is  interfered 
with  by  the  bottom,  the  wave  grows  higher,  its  front  becomes 
steeper,  and  it  finally  topples  over  (Fig.  327).  Then  tons  of 
water  are  hurled  bodily  forward  as  surf  or  breakers  {Fig.  321), 
striking  the  shore  with  tremendous  force. 

A  current,  called  the  undertow  (Fig.  327),  flows  outward  along 
the  bottom  beneath  the  incoming  breakers.  On  many  wave- 
beaten  coasts  the  undertow  is  so  strong  as  to  be  a  source  of 
danger  to  bathers,  who  are  caught  by  it  and  held  under  water. 
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Some  of  the  rock  fragments  that  are  dislodged  from  cliffs  and 
ground  up  on  the  beaches,  are  moved  offshore  in  the  undertow. 
Others  are  pushed  along  the  coast  (1)  by  the  breaking  of  waves 
which  reach  the  coast  diagonally,  and  (2)  by  the  slow  wind- 
formed  surface  current  (Fig.  327),  which  moves  in  the  direction 
the  wind  is  blowing. 


Fig.  327.  — Diagram  to  show  approach  of  a  wave  upon  a  beach. 

Summary.  —  Waves,  cmcsed  by  friction  of  loind,  are  a  rising  and 
falling  of  the  water,  the  wave  form  moving  foi^ward,  often  far  beyoiid 
the  j)lace  of  origin.  They  break  on  tlie  coast  loith  great  force,  tear- 
ing rocks  from  the  cliffs  and  grinding  them  on  the  beax^hes,  moving 
some  of  the  fragments  offshore  in  the  undertow,  some  along  the  coaM, 

134.  Other  Waves.  —  Tap  lightly  on  the  bottom  of  a  pan 
of  water,  and  the  water  rises  in  a  low  dome.  An  earthquake 
shock  in  the  ocean  produces  a  similar  wave,  reaching  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  the  surface.  The  water  may  not  be 
raised  more  than  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  but  the  disturbance 
is  so  deep  and  affects  so  much  water  that,  when  the  wave 
approaches  a  neighboring  coast,  it  rises  higher  and  higher. 
Such  a  wave  may  then  rise  to  a  height  of  more  than  100  feet, 
rushing  perhaps  a  mile  or  more  inland,  carrying  everything 
before  it,  and  leaving  vessels  stranded  (Fig.  322).  Tens  of 
thousands  of  people  have  been  drowned  by  a  single  earth- 
quake wave  (p.  119). 

Fortunately  such  waves  are  not  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  though  Japan,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  coast  of  Chile  and 
Peru  are  subject  to  them.  The  waves  travel  great  distances, 
some  from  Asia  reaching  the  California  coast ;  but,  so  far  away, 
they  are  too  much  spread  out  to  be  destructive. 

The  discharge  of  an  iceberg  from  a  glacier  (p.  145),  or  the 
breaking  up  of  an  iceberg  as  it  runs  aground,  starts  a  similar 


Fii:.  'SJ.{K  —  U.nv  lide  at  saiiiB  plaice  as  above.     Descrihe  tlit*  diJft  reiice 


Fta.  X^.  —  Low  tide  at  (jloticeater  liarbor,  Milhs.,  where  the  tide  rises  8  or  10 
feet.     At  hi;j^h  tide  a  tishinij  st'booiier  (Fiy.  Ml)  van  rome  in  beside  the  wharf. 


I 


3I.U,  —  Low  tide  tilmif^  the  louat  muih  of  B<iBtuiit  shoAviiig  the  s^^aWL^ed  unit 
which  cciverrt  the  rocky  cotiat,  protecting  it  from  wave  rittaelc.  At  high 
tide  the  water  rcuches  aboA^e  the  darkn^wlured  zone  of  seaweed. 
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wave.     These  iceberg  waves  dash  on  the  shores  with  great  force, 
reaching  several  feet  above  the  normal  level  of  the  waves. 

A  wave  of  high  water  accompanies  hurricanes  and  other  violent 
storms  at  sea  (p.  271). 

Summary.  —  Waves  are  also  started  by  earthquake  shocks  on  the 
ocean  bottom;  by  the  breaking  off  or  stranding  of  icebergs;  and  by 
violent  storms  at  sea. 

186.  Tides. — Twice  each  day  (more  exactly,  every  12 
hours,  26  minutes)  the  passage  of  tidal  waves,  formed  by  the 
attraction  of  moon  and  sun  (Appendix  E),  causes  the  ocean 
surface  to  rise  and  fall  (Figs.  328,  329).  In  the  open  ocean 
the  difference  in  height  between  high  and  low  tide,  or  the 
tidal  range^  is  not  over  one  or  two  feet ;  but,  as  the  tidal 
wave  approaches  the  coast,  its  height  is  increased  (Figs.  330, 
331)  by  the  effect  of  the  shallowing  bottom. 

In  the  ocean,  and  on  open  coasts,  the  tide  is  merely  a  rise 
and  fall  in  the  water  level ;  but  in  bays  and  estuaries  this 
change  in  level  starts  currents,  which  often  move  with  great 
velocity.  Such  currents  may  move  so  rapidly  that  boats 
cannot  make  headway  against  them;  indeed,  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  the  tide  advances  over  the  mud  flats  more  rapidly 
than  a  man  can  run.  From  this  it  is  evident  why,  as  the  tide 
rises  and  falls,  it  is  said  to  "  come  in  "  and  "  go  out."  The 
rising  tide  is  called  the  flow^  the  falling  tide  the  ebb. 

The  advancing  tidal  wave  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  form  of 
the  coast.  Ordinarily  the  tidal  range  is  between  3  and  10  feet ; 
but  in  narrowing,  V-shaped  bays  the  range  is  greatly  increased,  as 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Ungava  Bay  in  northern 
Labrador,  where  the  tide  rises  from  30  to  50  feet. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  bays  broaden  out,  bag-shaped,  the 
tidal  range  is  greatly  diminished.  For  instance,  the  Atlantic 
tide,  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  produces  practi- 
cally no  effect  on  the  broad  Mediterranean ;  but  a  very  small  local 
tide  is  developed  in  the  Mediterranean  itself.  This  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  tide  in  the  Mediterranean  was  of  great  impor- 


taiiee  iu  the  develojmient  of 
navigation  in  that  inclosed 
sea  (p.  .377)  and  the  growth 
of  nations  along  its  shores. 
With  strong  tidal  currents 
to  battle  against,  the  move- 
nit-nt  of  their  small,  open 
boats,  propelled  by  oars, 
wonld  have  become  a  much 
more  difficult  task. 

Along  irregalar  coasts 
there  are  bays  where  the 
tidal  range  is  greater  than 
ill  neighboring  parts  of  tlie 
coast.  If  there  happens  to 
be  connection  between  two 
snch  places,  rapid  tidal  cur- 
rents, or  nu'e.%  will  pass 
through  the  connecting 
straita*  An  illustration  of 
thifcf  is  foimd  in  southern 
Mass ac^hu setts,  w^liere  rapid 

currents  flow  between  Buzzards  Bay  and  Vineyard  tSonnd  (Fig. 

332),     A  similar  current  occurs  at  Hell  Gate,  iu  the  narrow  strait 

between  >Jew  York  Bay  and  Long  Island  Sound  (Figs.  333,  334). 
On  entering  some  river  mouths  the  tidal  current  changes  to  a 

wave,  know^n  as  the 

^ore (Fig. 323),  which 

travels    rapidly    up- 
stream.    It  is  found 

in  the  Seine,  Severn, 

Amazon,  and  several 

other  rivers- 

Not  only  does  the 

tide  vary  from  place 

to    place,    but    also 

from     time    to    time.       Fig.  333. —Th©  height  to  which  the  tide  rises   on 
4  .  J     -    , "  the  twn  sUles  of  Hell  Gate*  over  which  there  are 

At    new    and    full  mpid  tidal  currents. 


Fia,  332. —Ksnge  of  tide^  aoiith  of  Cape  Cod, 
indicated  by  figures .  In  Bii/.zardH  Bay 
it  rises  4.1  feet;  iti  Vineyard  Smuid.  from 
1.5  to  3,1;  eoiitieqiiently  mpkl  ciif rents, 
or  races p  pasa  through  gaps  between  the 
islands  that  separate  the  two  bodies  of 
water. 
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moon  the  tidal  range  is  greater  than  during  the  quarters.  Tides 
with  high  range  are  known  as  spring  tides,  those  with  low  range, 
neap  tides  (Appendix  E).  The  correspondence  of  spring  and  neap 
tides  to  phases  of  the  moon,  and  the  fact  that  two  complete 
tides  occur  every  24  hours,  52  minutes  (the  period  between  two 
moonrises),  long  ago  led 
to  the  discovery  that  the 
tides  are  due  to  some  in- 
fluence of  the  moon. 

Tides  are  of  great  im- 
portance along  the  coast. 
The  tidal  currents  drift 
sediment  about,  thus 
helping  to  form  sedi- 
mentary strata  (p.  32). 
They  also  deposit  sedi- 
ment in  harbors,  and 
each  year  large  appro- 
priations are  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving such  deposits. 
By  these  currents,  too,  a 
circulation  is  caused  in 
harbors  (Fig.  330),  thus 
helping  to  remove  the  filth  that  necessarily  finds  its  way  into 
the  ocean  near  large  cities. 

Tidal  currents  aid  or  impede  vessels,  according  to  their 
direction ;  and  they  sometimes  drift  vessels  from  their  course, 
placing  them  in  dangerous  positions.  Every  now  and  then 
in  foggy  weather,  when  the  land  cannot  be  seen,  vessels  run 
aground,  because  the  tide  has  drifted  them  out  of  their  course. 
The  captains  of  all  large  ships  carry  tide  tables  and  charts 
to  aid  them  in  navigation.  One  use  of  these  is  to  tell 
when  the  tide  is  high,  for  the  entrances  to  many  harbors  are 
too  shallow  to  admit  large  ships  at  low  tide. 
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Fig,  334. — Diagram  to  show  time  of  arrival 
and  height  reached  by  the  tides  on  the  two 
sides  of  Hell  Gate.  The  currents  at  Hell 
Grate  are  therefore  due  to  two  causes: 
(1)  the  time  of  high  tide  differs  on  the 
two  sides ;  (2)  the  tidal  range  differs. 
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Summary. — Every  12  hours,  26  minutes,  the  ocean  surfdce 
rises  and  falls  with  the  passage  of  a  tidal  wave.  In  the  open  ocean  the 
range  is  afoot  or  two;  along  the  coast  from  3  to  10  feet;  in  ^ -shaped 
bays  even  30  to  50  feet;  but  in  large  bays  that  broaden,  the  tide  may 
be  destroyed.    Along  irregular  coasts  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 

cause   currents,  which   nvay 
become    very    rapid    races. 


^■^  ^■'■■■■'  Tidal  cui-rents  move  sedi- 
ment about,  helping  to  de- 
posit sedimentary  strata; 
they  drift  sediment  into  har- 
bors; they  keep  the  harbor 
water  in  circulation;  they 
aid  or  impede  navigatio^i; 
and  they  sometimes  place  ves- 
sels in  dangerous  positions, 

136.  Ocean  Currents.  — 
The  ocean  waters  are  in 
constant  circulation,  not 
only  along  the  bottom 
(p.  184),  but  also  in  well-, 
defined  surface  currents 
(Fig.  335).  The  exist- 
ence of  ocean  currents  has 
been  known  for  a  long 
time ;  indeed,  Columbus 
noticed  them  along  the 
American  coast,  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  studied  them  and  considered  them  the  result  of 
steadily  blowing  winds.  It  is  now  known  that  there  are  cur- 
rents slowly  sweeping  through  each  of  the  oceans  (Fig.  338). 

Differences  in  temperature  of  the  ocean  water  account  for 
the  settling  of  water  in  cold  regions  and  its  circulation 
along  the  sea  bottom  (p.  181).  But  it  does  not  seem  an 
adequate  explanation  for  the  surface  currents. 


Fig.  335.  —  The  drifting  of  a  wreck  from 
March  13,  1888,  till  it  went  ashore  Janu- 
ary 25, 1889.  Storm  winds  now  and  then 
caused  the  wreck  to  leave  its  general 
course  in  the  ocean  drift. 
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The  explanation  that  best  accounts  for  surface  currents  is 
the  effect  of  steadily  blowing  winds,  as  suggested  by  Franklin. 
By  blowing  on  a  pan  of  water  with  sawdust  floating  in  it, 
a  drift  of  water  is  seen  to  start ;  in  like  manner,  winds  blow- 
ing over  lakes  or  ocean  start  a  similar  drift  of  surface  water. 
Such  wind-drift  currents  continue  to  move  for  some  time 
after  the  wind  dies  down. 

A  comparison  of  the  ocean- 
current  chart  (Fig.  338)  and 
the  wind  chart  (Fig.  408) 
shows  that  there  is  a  close 
resemblance  between  the 
direction  of  ocean  currents 
and  regular  winds.  We  will 
study  the  currents  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  see  how 
close  this  relationship  is. 

In  the  equatorial  region 
there  is  a  drift  ^  of  water, 
the  Equatorial  Drifts  toward 
the  South  American  coast. 
At  the  angle  of  South  Amer- 
ica it  divides,  the  smaller 
portion  going  into  the  South 

Atlantic,  the  larger  into  the  North  Atlantic.  This  Equato- 
rial Drift  is  exactly  what  we  would  expect  to  find,  for  the 
northeast  and  southeast  trade  winds  blow  steadily  day  after 
day,  drifting  the  water  westward  before  them. 

After  dividing  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  the  drift 
follows  the  coast  for  a  while,  then  slowly  swings  to  the  right 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  to  the  left  in  the  southern.^ 

1  A  slow  current  may  be  called  a  drifts  a  more  rapid  current  a  stream. 

2  This  swinging  is  caused  by  the  effect  of  the  earth's  rotation,  which 
deflects  all  moving  bodies,  whether  wind  or  water  currents,  from  a  straight 
course.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  moving  body  is  turned  to  the  right, 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  to  the  left. 


Fig.  336.  - 


-The  Gulf  Stream. 
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Thus  a  great,  slowly  moving  eddy  is  formed  in  each  ocean. 
Floating  seaweed  (^SargasBum)  accumulates  in  the  center  of 
the  eddy  in  such  abundance  that  it  has  been  called  the 
Q-rassy,  or  Sargasso^  Sea.  Columbus  encountered  it,  and 
his  sailors,  not  knowing  what  it  was,  feared  that  the  ships 
would  run  aground  in  it. 

A  portion  of  the  North  Equatorial  Drift  enters  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  part  coming  out  between  the  West  Indies,  part  continuing 

^     on  into  the  Gulf  of 

Mexico  (Fig.  337). 
The  portion  that  en- 
ters  the  Gulf  is 
warmed  still  more  •in 
that  inclosed  sea,  and 
escapes,  between 
Cuba  and  Florida,  as 
a  narrow  and  rapidly 
moving  stream  of 
warm  water,  known 
as  the  Gulf  Stream 
(Figs.  336, 337).  On 
the  Florida  coast  it 
has  a  velocity  of  4  or 
5  miles  an  hour.  The 
Gulf  Stream  rapidly 
broadens,  a  part  of  it 
joining  the  great 
North  Atlantic  Eddy 
that  circles  in  the 
open  ocean  outside 
of  the  West  Indies.  This  portion  returns  to  once  more  form 
a  part  of  the  Equatorial  Drift. 

A  smaller  portion  of  the  Gulf  Stream  water,  and  some  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Eddy,  drifts  on  into  the  region  of  the 
west  winds,  which  drive  it  on  toward  the  coast  of  northern 


Fig.  337.  — Diagram  to  show  the  currents  of  the 
western  North  Atlantic.  Figures  tell  rate  of 
movement  in  miles  per  hour. 
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Europe,  as  the  West  Wind  Drift.  Thus  water,  warmed  in 
the  equatorial  region,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  is  carried  to  the  European  coast,  and  even  into  the 
Arctic.  There  is  no  similar  stream  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
because  there  are  no  partly  closed  seas  for  the  drift  to  enter. 

Study  the  currents  of  the  Pacific  to  see  if  the  same  great  eddies 
are  found  there.  Notice  that  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  where  there 
are  no  continents  to  turn  the  currents,  the  West  Wind  Drift  ex- 
tends completely  around  the  globe. 

Besides  these  eddies,  there  are  special  currents,  one  of  which,  the 
Labrador  Current,  is  of  great  importance  to  America.  This  is  a 
cold  current,  descending  from  among  the  islands  of  the  Arctic 
along  the  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  New  England  coasts  (Fig. 
337).  It  keeps  close  to  the  American  shores,  being  turned  to  the 
right  by  the  influence  of  rotation.  Thus,  while  warm  water  is 
drifted  toward  Europe,  cold  water  flows  down  the  American  coast 
as  far  south  as  Cape  Cod,  where  it  disappears  by  settling  and 
mingling  with  the  warm  water. 

Summary.  —  The  surface  currents  are  due  to  the  drifting  of  ivater 
before  steadily  blowing  winds.  In  each  oceayi  there  are  great  eddies, 
started  by  the  trade  winds,  which  cause  an  Equatorial  Drift  toward 
the  west.  This,  dividing  on  the  continents,  folloivs  the  coast  north- 
ward and  southward  for  a  while ;  then  it  is  tiirned,  by  the  effect  of 
rotation,  to  the  right  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  to  the  left  in  the 
southern.  Titus  an  eddy  is  caused  in  each  ocean,  both  north  and 
south  of  the  equator.  A  part  of  the  North  Equatorial  Drift  enters 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  emerges  as  the  warm  Oxdf  Stream,  a  por- 
tion of  which  joins  the  eddy  of  the  North  Atlantic.  A  j)ortion  of  the 
eddy,  and  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  is  drifted  by  the  west  tvinds  to  the  Euro- 
pean coast,  and  even  into  the  Arctic.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  the 
West  Wind  Drift  extends  around  the  earth.  The  cold  Labrador 
Current  sweeps  down  the  American  coast  from  the  Arctic,  and,  being 
turned  to  the  right,  is  forced  to  hug  the  coast  till  it  sinks. 

137.   Effects  of  Ocean  Currents.  —  The  most  important  ef- 
fect of  ocean  currents  is  on  climate  (p.  278).    For  instance, 
o 
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the  warm  water  that  is  borne  into  the  Arctic  by  the  West 
Wind  Drift,  influences  the  temperature  of  northern  Europe. 
Its  eflFect  was  very  well  shown  by  Nansen's  voyage  toward 
the  pole.  He  started  into  the  Arctic  north  of  Scandinavia, 
where  the  warm  drift  keeps  the  sea  fairly  clear  of  ice  in 
summer  (Fig.  338),  and  was  able  to  push  his  ship  far  into 
the  Arctic  before  he  met  with  impassable  ice. 

Ocean  currents  aid  or  retard  vessels,  according  to  their 
direction;  and,  in  their  reckonings,  navigators  must  make 
allowance  for  this  influence.  Columbus  had  much  difficulty 
in  navigating  his  small  ships  among  the  currents  along  the 
northern  coast  of  South  America.  Currents  have  other  im- 
portant influences,  for  example,  causing  fogs  (p.  247),  drift- 
ing sea  ice  and  icebergs,  and  bringing  oxygen  and  food  for 
many  sea  animals  (pp.  196,  197). 

Summary.  —  Ocean  currents  affect  climaiej  influence  the  movement 
of  vessels,  and  are  further  important  in  causing  fogs,  drifting  sea  ice 
and  icebergs,  and  hearing  oxygen  and  food  for  sea  animals, 

138.  Ice  in  the  Ocean.  — Each  winter  a  large  part  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  is  frozen  over,  often  to  a  depth  of  5  or  10  feet.  The  tidal 
currents  move  the  ice  about,  opening  cracks  ov  leads,  and  closing 
them  again  with  such  irresistible  force  that  the  ice  is  broken  and 
piled  up  in  ridges  of  x>ack  ice  often  50  or  100  feet  high.  More  than 
one  Arctic  ship  has  been  crushed  like  an  eggshell  between  these 
moving  ice  fields. 

Nan  sen,  Abruzzi,  and  Peary  have  all  tried  to  reach  the  North 
Pole  over  this  frozen  sea;  but  the  many  leads,  and  the  irregular 
surface  of  the  ice  packs,  have  proved  such  barriers  to  progress 
that  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  reaching  the  pole. 

In  summer  the  ice  breaks  up,  and  the  fragments  drift  south- 
ward till  they  melt.  Each  spring  and  early  summer  there  is  a 
steady  stream  of  these  ice  fragments,  or  ice  floes,  passing  down  the 
Labrador  coast  in  the  Labrador  current  (Pig.  340). 

Icebergs,  discharged  from  the  ice  sheets  of  Greenland  and  other 
northern  islands  (p.  145),  also  drift  in  the  Arctic  waters  (Fig.  339). 
They  are  huge  floating  islands  of  ice,  sometimes  rising  more  than 
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Fig.  340*  — Sea  ice  in  sMiniiier  in  the  Lrtlmuti>r  Current  oiT  the  vos^l  of  BatHu 
LiL£id.  The  ship  was  held  her«  for  seveml  days,  then  the  it-e  was  opened  by 
tidu]  vurrtntR  and  tJie  ship  was  able  to  leave. 
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100  feet  above  the  water.  Since  ice  floating  in  salt  water  has  about 
seven  parts  below  water  to  one  above,  some  of  these  bergs  extend 
700  or  800  feet  beneath  the  surface.  They  frequently  run  aground 
(Fig.  267),  either  breaking  to  pieces  by  the  shock,  or  remaining 
aground  till  melting  allows  them  to  float  away.  So  huge  are  these 
bergs  that,  before  melting  entirely,  they  may  travel  1000  or  2000 
miles,  even  down  to  the  path  followed  by  ocean  liners.  They 
are  much  dreaded,  for  even  the  largest  ship  may  be  destroyed  by 
running  into  one. 

Far  greater  icebergs  are  discharged  from  the  Antarctic  ice  sheet, 
some  of  them  rising  500  feet  above  the  water  and,  consequently, 
measuring  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  base  to  top.  They  have 
steep  sides  and  flat  tops,  and  are  sometimes  several  miles  long. 

Summary.  —  The  Arctic  sea-ice,  formed  in  winter,  breaks  up  in 
summer,  some  of  it  drifting  southward  in  the  Labrador  current 
Huge  icebergs,  discharged  from  the  Greenland  ice  sheet,  drift  in  the 
Arctic,  and  still  larger  ones  in  the  Antarctic. 

LIFE  IN  THE  OCEAN. 

139.  Surface  (Pelagic)  Life.  —  The  abundance  of  life  in 
the  ocean  is  marvelous.  A  pail  of  water  dipped  from 
the  surface  will  contain  thousands  of  individuals,  mostly 
microscopic.  These  organisms  are  drifted  about  by  winds 
and  currents,  and  with  them  are  many  larger  forms,  some 
merely  floating,  some  swimming.  Pieces  of  floating  wood 
have  animals  attached  to  them ;  and  in  the  floating  seaweed, 
many  animals  live  in  little  worlds  of  their  own. 

The  minute  organisms  are  the  source  of  food  for  many 
larger  animals,  even  for  the  huge  whales.  Swimming  with  its 
mouth  open,  the  whale  strains  the  water  to  obtain  its  food,  and 
thus  the  largest  of  animals  feeds  upon  the  smallest. 

Among  the  many  fishes  are  some,  like  the  mackerel,  which 
are  valuable  for  food  supply.  For  protection,  the  mackerel 
and  some  other  fishes  swim  together  in  vast  numbers,  forming 
** schools"  or  "shoals." 
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Summary.  =- /j(rt?  i^  vern  ahumlant  in  the  sutjme  wuler,%  both 
large  and  mkroscoptc  Jbrvis  being  present,  the  loiter  serving  as  a 
food  supply  for  even  the  largest  of  ammalSt  the  whale. 

140.  Life  along  Coasts  (Littoral). — Along  the  coast  line 
tlitire  is  also  abundant  animal  life  ;  but  it  is  more  varied 
than  in  the  open  ocean,  because  the  coast  offers  so  many 
different  conditions.  Some  of  the  littoral  animals  swim  in 
the  surf ;  others  cling  to  the  rocky  coast ;  and  others  bur- 
row m  the  sand  or  mud.  Many  kinds,  such  as  clams,  oysters, 
lobsters,  and  a  large  number  of  fishes,  are  valuable  as  food ; 
others,  such  as  sponges,  precious  corals,  and  pearls,  are  of 
value  for  other  purposes. 

Plants,  as  well  as  animals,  abound  on  the  seaGoast.  This  is 
true  in  the  mangrove  swamps  of  the  tropical  zone  (Fig.  379)  and 
the  salt  marshes  of  the  temperate  zones  (Fig.  378) ;  it  is  also  true 

of  rocky  coasts,  to 
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on   the   beaches. 

Other  conditions  are  "very  favorablej  especially  the  presence  of 

food-bringing   currents.     Few  parts   of  the  earth  have  such  an 

abundance  and  variety  of  animal  life  as  the  coral  reefs  (Fig.  380), 

which  are  bathed  by  warm  ocean  currents. 


Fig.  'ML 


-  A  Glom  aster  fialiini?  sfhooiier  ajidiored  on 
the  Fisliiug  Baiik». 
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The  influence  of  food-bringing  currents  is  felt  on  those  shallow 
banks,  known  as  fishing  banks,  where  large  numbers  of  food  fish 
•  live.  This  is  well  illustrated  on  the  fishing  banks  off  northeastern 
America,  such  as  Georges  and  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
which  are  bathed  by  the  Labrador  current.  These  are  resorted 
to  for  cod,  haddock,  and  halibut  by  fishing  vessels  from  France, 
Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  many  New  England  ports,  espe- 
cially Gloucester,  Mass.  From  a  passing  ocean  liner,  the  schooners 
may  be  seen  at  anchor  in  the  open  ocean  (Fig.  341),  the  men  busily 
fishing,  either  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel  or  from  small,  open  dories. 
It  is  a  hazardous  calling,  and  many  a  fishing  vessel  has  been  sunk 
during  the  fierce  storms,  or  crushed  by  the  huge  transatlantic  liners. 
Every  year,  also,  men  in  dories  are  separated  from  their  vessels  dur- 
ing fogs,  which  are  frequent  on  the  banks.  They  then  drift  about 
in  the  open  ocean,  often  until  they  starve,  or  freeze,  or  founder. 

Summary.  —  Animal  life  along  the  coast  is  abundant  and  varied; 
there  is  also  much  plant  life.  Food-bringing  currents  especially 
favor  life,  as  is  ilhcstrated  on  coral  reefs  and  fishing  banks,  from 
which  valuable  food  fish  are  obtained, 

141.  Life  on  the  Ocean  Bottom  (Abyssal) . — Absence  of  sun- 
light prevents  the  existence  of  plant  life  in  the  deep  sea ;  but, 
even  at  depths  of  two  or  three  miles,  there  are  animals  on  the 
ocean  bottom  (p.  174).  These  animals  live  in  darkness,  in 
water  almost  at  the 
freezing  point,  and 
under  a  pressure  of 
many  tons. 

The  conditions  on 
the      ocean      bottom  Fig.  342.  —  A  deep-sea  fish, 

are    very    uniform : 

summer  and  winter  are  alike;  day  and  night  are  dark;  every- 
where it  is  cold;  and  the  sea  floor  is  a  monotonous  expanse  of 
ooze  or  clay.  The  nature  of  animal  life  varies  with  the  depth 
because  of  differences  in  temperature ;  and  where  the  water  is  very 
cold,  animals  are  scarce  and  have  little  vitality.     The  supply  of 
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oxygen,  brought  by  the  slowly 
moving  bottom  current  (p.  184), 
and  the  supply  of  footlj  which 
settles  down  to  the  bottom  as 
organisms  at  the  surface  die 
and  slowly  sink,  also  limit 
abyssal  life. 

Under  such  uniform  con- 
ditions it  is  not  strange  that 
jnaiiy  strange  forms  of  animal 
life  should  be  found  in  the 
deep  sea.  Some  of  them,  like 
the  stalked  crinoids  (Fig.  343), 
belong  to  types  once  abundant, 
but  now  living  only  on  the 
ocean  bottom.  There  they  have 
been  able  to  survive,  as  in  an 
asylum,  while  those  wdiich  were 
out  in  the  ^vorld,  and  exposed 
to  the  struggle  that  goes  on 
there,  have  been  exterminated. 

Summary.  —  TJiere  is  wonderful  umformiUj  of  condUions  in  the 
deep  sea,  in  ivMch  animals,  bid  no  plants^  Hue.  The  ahnndame  and 
distribution  of  atiimal  life  are  influenced  malnljf  by  temjierature^ 
oxygen  supj^bf,  and  food  supply. 
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Fio.  343.  — A  stalked  crinoid   from  ike 
deep  sea. 


Topical  Ottlinej  QcESTtoxs,  and  Suggestions* 


Topical  OtTTLiNE.  — 124.  Oceanography.  —  Definition;  exploring  ex- 
peditions; cables;  sounding;  water  siimples ;  ocean-hottom  mud ;  tem- 
perature ;  dredging, 

125*  Ocean  Basins.  —  General  condition;  deepsea  plains ;  deeps ;  eleva^ 
tions;  Atlantic,  —  deepest  point,  volrauoes,  niid-Atlautic  ridge;  Pacific^ 
—  Yolcanic  ehaiiLS,  d«ppost  point,  other  de^ps  ;   Arctic;  Southern  Ocean 

li(i  Deposits  on  the  Ocean  Bottom.  —  (A)  Rock  fmgmcnts:  source; 
deposit;  fossils.  (B)  Ocean-hotiom  oozes:  absence  of  rock  waste;  area 
of  ooze;  materials  in  ooze;  source  of  organisms;  globigerina  ooze;  ptero- 
jiod  ooze;  diatom  ooze.  (C)  Retl  clai/:  solution  of  shells;  insoluble  parts; 
red  color;  slownea*?  of  accumulation  ;  proofs. 
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127.  Land  and  Ocean-bottom  Topography.  —  Mountain  folding  and 
volcanic  action ;  erosion  ;  sediment ;  result  of  differences. 

128.  Surface  of  the  Sea.  — Sea  level;  effect  of  continents;  of  winds 
and  storms ;  of  deposit  of  sediment ;  of  sinking  ocean  bottom. 

129.  Composition  of  Sea  Water.  —  Original  condition;  increase  in  salt- 
ness;  proportion  of  salt;  other  mineral  substances;  amount  of  salt; 
importance ;  carbonate  of  lime ;  presence  of  air ;  importance. 

130.  Density  and  Pressure  of  Sea  Water.  —  (a)  Density:  average 
density ;  effect  of  fresh  water ;  of  evaporation.  (6)  Pressure :  amount ; 
reason  for  no  effect  on  animals ;  animals  brought  to  the  surface ;  density 
of  ocean-bottom  water. 

131.  Color  and  Light.  —  (a)  Color:  entrance  of  sunlight;  blue  color; 
green  color;  Yellow  River;  Red  Sea.  (h)  Light:  darkness  of  ocean 
bottom ;  blind  fish  ;  phosphorescence  on  ocean  bottom ;  at  the  surface. 

132.  Temperatiure  of  the  Oceans.  —  From  tropical  to  frigid  zones ; 
inclosed  seas ;  decrease  downward  ;  ocean  bottom  ;  cooling  of  fresh  and 
salt  water ;  circulation ;  effect  on  animals ;   inclosed  sea  bottoms. 

133.  Wind  Waves. — Cause;  nature  of  movement;  height;  crest; 
trough ;  whitecaps ;  rate  of  movement ;  effects  on  vessels ;  use  of  oil ; 
rollers ;  breakers ;  undertow  ;  movement  of  rock  fragments. 

134.  Other  Waves.  —  Earthquake  waves,  —  cause,  size,  effects,  occur- 
rence, distance  of  travel ;  iceberg  waves ;  hurricane  waves. 

135.  Tides.  —  (a)  Nature  of  tides :   time  of  passage ;   tidal  range 
increase  on  coast;  movement  in  open  ocean;   currents  on  coast;  flow 
ebb.     (h)  Influence  of  coast :  ordinary  range ;  effect  of  V-shaped  bays 
of  broadening  bays ;  Mediterranean ;  races ;  examples ;  bore,     (c)  Influ- 
ence of  moon's  phases :    spring  tides ;    neap  tides ;    relation  of  tides  to 
moon,     {d)  Effects  of  tides :  on  deposit  of  strata ;  on  deposits  in  harbors ; 
on  circulation  of  water  in  harbors ;  on  navigation. 

136.  Ocean  Currents.  —  Early  knowledge  ;  effect  of  temperature  differ- 
ences ;  of  steady  winds ;  resemblance  between  winds  and  currents ;  a  drift ; 
a  stream ;  Equatorial  Drift ;  effect  of  continents ;  effect  of  rotation ;  Sar- 
gasso Sea;  Gulf  Stream;  North  Atlantic  Eddy;  West  Wind  Drift; 
Pacific  eddies ;  West  Wind  Drift  of  Southern  Ocean  ;  Labrador  Current ; 
compare  European  and  American  coasts. 

137.  Effects  of  Ocean  Currents.  —  Climate;  Nansen's  journey;  effect 
on  navigation ;  fog ;  ice ;  oxygen  and  food. 

138.  Ice  in  the  Ocean.  —  {a)  Sea  ice :  depth ;  leads ;  pack  ice ;  travel 
over  the  ice ;  ice  floes,  (h)  Icebergs  :  source ;  size ;  grounding ;  distance 
traveled  ;^  Antarctic  bergs. 

139.  Surface  (Pelagic)  Life.  —  Abundance;  modes  of  life;  whales; 
mackerel. 
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140.  Life  along  Coasts  (Littoral).  —  Varied  conditions;  yaluable  ani- 
mals ;  plant  life ;  unfavorable  conditions ;  favorable  conditions ;  fishing 
banks, — location,  food  fish,  fishing,  dangers. 

141.  Life  on  the  Ocean  Bottom  (Abyssal). — Plants;  animals;  sur- 
roundings; temperature;  oxygen ;  food;  survival  of  types. 

Questions.  — 123.   In  what  ways  is  the  ocean  of  importance? 

124.  What  is  oceanography?  What  exi)editions  have  been  engaged 
in  deep-sea  exploration?  How  is  the  depth  of  the  sea  learned?  What 
facts  are  learned  during  a  sounding?     IIow  is  dredging  carried  on? 

125.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  ocean  bottom  ?  W^hat  irregularities 
occur?  What  irregularities  are  found  in  the  Atlantic?  In  the  Pacific? 
What  is  known  of  the  Arctic  and  Southern  oceans? 

126.  (A)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  deposit  near  the  coast  ?  (B)  Why 
is  ooze  deposited  far  from  land  ?  Of  what  is  it  composed  ?  (C)  What  is 
the  origin  of  red  clay  ?    Prove  that  it  is  forming  slowly. 

127.  Why  are  land  and  ocean-bottom  topography  different? 

128.  What  is  sea  level  ?    How  is  this  level  changed? 

129.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  mineral  substances  in  sea  water? 
What  mineral  substances  are  there?  IIow  much  salt  is  there?  Of 
what  importance  is  the  carbonate  of  lime?    The  air? 

130.  What  causes  water  to  vary  in  density?  Wlijit  is  the  pressure  on 
the  ocean  bottom?  Why  do  not  animals  feel  it?  Wliat  would  be  the 
condition  if  the  ocean-bottom  water  were  compressed  like  the  air? 

131.  What  causes  are  there  for  the  different  colors  of  the  ocean? 
What  light  is  there  on  the  ocean  bottom? 

132.  What  causes  differences  in  temperature  of  the  ocean-surface 
waters  ?  What  are  the  temperature  conditions  below  the  surface  ?  Why 
is  the  bottom  temperature  lower  than  that  in  lakes?  What  is  the  cause 
of   the  slow  circulation?     W^hat  proof  is  there  of  it? 

133.  What  causes  waves?  What  is  the  real  movement  of  the  water? 
What  causes  whitecaps?  IIow  high  may  waves  be?  How  fast  may 
they  move?  What  damage  may  they  do  to  ships?  How  may  this  dan- 
ger be  lessened?  What  is  the  cause  of  rollers?  What  causes  breakers ? 
What  is  undertow?    How  are  rock  fragments  carried  away? 

134.  What  causes  earthquake  waves  ?  What  are  some  of  their  effects  ? 
What  otlier  causes  are  there  for  waves? 

135.  To  what  height  does  the  tidal  wave  rise?  Under  what  condi- 
tions are  tidal  currents  formed?  W^hat  is  flow?  Ebb?  What  happens 
as  tides  enter  narrowing  bays?  Where  tliey  enter  broadening  bays? 
Give  an  illustration.  What  causes  tidal  races?  Give  illustrations. 
What  is  the  bore?  What  reasons  are  there  for  connecting  tides  with  the 
moon  ?    Name  some  important  effects  of  tides. 
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136.  What  early  knowledge  of  ocean  currents  was  there  ?  What  effect 
have  differences  in  temperature  on  ocean  movements?  What  effect  has 
the  wind?  Describe  the  system  of  currents  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
show  how  it  is  related  to  winds.  Describe  and  explain  the  Gulf  Stream. 
What  is  the  Sargasso  Sea?  What  currents  are  found  in  the  Pacific? 
Other  oceans  (Fig.  338)  ?    Describe  the  Labrador  Current. 

137.  Name  the  important  effects  of  ocean  currents. 

138.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  sea  ice  ?  Describe  the  icebergs 
of  the  Arctic.     Of  the  Antarctic. 

139.  What  are  the  conditions  of  pelagic  life? 

140.  IIow  do  the  conditions  surrounding  littoral  life  vary  ?  In  what 
situations  are  littoral  plants  found?  What  conditions  oppose  littoral 
life?  What  conditions  favor  it?  Why  are  fishing  banks  the  home  of 
food  fish?    What  dangers  accompany  the  fishing  ? 

141.  What  conditions  influence  life  on  the  ocean  bottom? 
Suggestions. —  (1)  Prove  that  salt  water  is  more  dense  than  fresh,  by 

putting  shot  in  a  bottle  until  it  will  barely  sink  in  fresh  water,  taking 
care  to  cork  it ;  then  dissolve  salt  in  the  water  and  again  put  the  bottle  in 
it.  (2)  Cut  a  cube  of  ice  and  place  it  in  fresh  water.  Measure  the 
amount  above  and  below  water.  Place  it  in  salt  water  and  measure 
again.  What  is  the  result  ?  (3)  In  a  large  pan,  or  tub,  of  water  place  a 
bottle,  partly  submerged.  Start  waves  by  blowing  on  one  end.  Note  how 
they  travel  beyond  their  source.  Note  the  movements  of  the  bottle  as 
the  waves  pass  under  it.  Have  the  students  describe  its  movements.  At 
one  end  of  the  pan  make  a  shelving  beach  of  sand,  with  a  cliff  at  one  end. 
Observe  and  describe  the  action  of  the  waves  as  they  approach  the  shore. 
What  differences  are  there  in  the  behavior  of  the  waves  on  the  beach  and 
on  the  cliff  ?  Are  fragments  removed  ?  Where  do  they  go  ?  Make  waves 
that  advance  diagonally  on  the  shore  and  observe  the  movement  of  the 
fragments.  To  see  this  clearly,  place  at  one  point  some  colored  objects, 
like  bits  of  colored  glass,  and  note  how  they  move.  (4)  In  the  pan  build 
a  coast,  roughly  like  that  of  North  and  South  America.  Sprinkle  saw- 
dust on  the  water  and  blow  over  its  surface  from  both  sides  of  a  line 
(the  equator),  to  imitate  the  trade  winds  approaching  the  equator. 
Watch  the  drift  of  water.  Do  you  see  any  resemblance  to  the  ocean - 
current  systems  of  the  Atlantic?  (5)  Take  the  temperature  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  near  the  middle  line,  then  place  ice  in  the  water  as  far 
away  from  the  middle  as  possible.  Be  careful  not  to  stir  the  water. 
After  the  ice  has  melted,  again  take  the  temperature  under  the  middle 
line.  What  is  the  difference  ?  It  would  be  possible  also  to  imitate  the 
conditions  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (p.  184).  (6)  If  the  school  is  by  the 
sea,  or  even  near  a  lake  or  pond,  waves  and  wind-formed  currents  should 
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be  studied.  Note  their  force,  form,  and  effects.  (7)  If  by  the  seashore, 
the  tides  should  be  studied.  Observe  time  of  low  and  high  tides  for 
three  successive  days.  These  facts  may  be  obtained  from  an  almanac, 
or  better,  from  the  Tide  Tahles  published  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  at 
Wasliiugton,  the  tables  for  the  year,  for  the  Atlantic  (15  cents)  and  Pa- 
cific (10  cents)  coasts.  Observe  the  time  of  spring  and  neap  tides.  How  do 
they  compare  with  the  phases  of  the  moon.  ^VTiat  is  the  range  of  the  tide 
in  each  case ?  Are  there  any  tidal  currents  near  at  hand?  Are  the  tides 
of  any  importance  in  your  harbor?  That  is,  do  they  do  any  harm  or 
good?  (8)  On  cross-section  paper,  plot  a  curve  to  represent  the  high 
and  low  tide  for  a  month  (obtaining  the  facts  from  the  Tide  Tables). 
Let  each  of  twelve  students  do  a  different  month  and  then  paste  them 
all  together.  Above  the  curves  indicate  each  quarter  of  the  moon. 
Have  the  students  study  these  to  see  how  closely  the  phases  of  the  moon 
coincide  with  variations  in  range  of  the  tide.  I^et  the  vertical  side  of 
each  square  represent  a  foot  of  tidal  rise,  and  the  horizontal  side,  three 
hours  of  time.  (9)  On  an  outline  map  of  the  world  sketch  the  ocean 
currents  from  the  chart  in  the  book  (Fig.  8:^8). 

Reference  Books.  —  Thomson,  Depths  of  the  Sea^  2  vols.,  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York,  1873,  $7.50 ;  The  Atlantic,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London,  1877 
(out  of  print) ;  Agassiz,  Three  Cruises  of  the  Blake,  2  vols.,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  kS88,  $8.00;  Wild,  Thalassa,  Marcus  Ward  &  Co., 
Loudon,  1877,  1*2  shillings;  ^Ioskley,  Notes  by  a  Naturalist,  Murray,  Lon- 
don, 1892,  9  shillings;  Sigsbee,  Deep  Sea  Sounding  and  Dredging,  U.S. 
Coast  Survey,  Washington,  D.C.,  1880;  Tanner,  Deep  Sea  Exploration, 
p.  1,  1892  Report,  U.S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  D.C. ;  Darwin, 
The  Tides,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  1808,  $2.00;  Tide  Tables 
for  the  Year,  L".  S.  Coast  Survey,  Washington,  $0.25;  Pillsbury,  The 
Gulf  Stream,  Annual  Report,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  for  1890,  Appendix  10, 
Washington,  D.C. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SHORE  LINES. 

142.  Importance  of  Shore  Lines.  —  Some  of  the  busiest 
centers  of  human  industry  are  located  on  or  near  the  sea- 
coast.  The  great  and  increasing  trade  that  uses  the  ocean 
as  a  highway  converges  toward  these  centers ;  and  to  and 
from  them,  by  river,  canal,  and  railway,  there  is  a  steady 
movement  of  goods  for  shipment  or  for  distribution. 

So  important  is  the  coast  line  that  charts  have  been  made 
of  all  parts  of  it  that  are  reached  by  the  vessels  of  commerce. 
Governments  maintain  bureaus,  like  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  whose  duty  it  is  to  map  the  coast,  to  determine  by 
accurate  soundings  the  depth  of  water,  and  to  detect  and 
record  all  changes,  such  as  shifting  of  channels,  which  might 
endanger  ships.  In  addition,  our  government  annually 
spends  large  sums  of  money  for  the  improvement  of  har- 
bors. This  money  is  used  in  building  breakwaters  where 
no  natural  harbors  exist;  in  dredging  out  the  sand  and  mud 
that  waves  and  currents  deposit;  and  in  building  jetties  and 
other  structures  to  control  the  deposits  of  sediment  and 
keep  channels  clear. 

The  approach  to  the  coast,  especially  in  times  of  storm  and 
fog,  is  accompanied  by  so  many  dangers  —  from  hidden  reefs, 
islands,  and  projecting  headlands  —  that  all  civilized  nations 
spend  large  sums  in  the  effort  to  lessen  these  perils.  To  warn 
sailors,  or  to  guide  them  into  port,  lighthouses  are  built  on  exposed 
points  and  light-ships  anchored  on  dangerous  shoals ;  and,  on  the 
charts,  the  location  and  characteristics  of  these  lights  are  shown. 
On  approaching  the  coast  at  night,  the  first  sign  of  land  is  the 
gleam  of  the  lighthouse ;    and  by  the  color,  brilliancy,  nature  of 
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flashes,  or  other  device,  the  mariner  knows  his  position.  During 
fogs  and  stormy  weather  a  fog-horn  adds  its  warning  note. 

Specially  trained  pilots  are  licensed  to  guide  ships  into  port ; 
and  buoys  are  placed  at  frequent  intervals  to  mark  the  channel. 
Some  of  the  buoys,  placed  over  reefs  or  near  dangerous  currents, 
have  bells  that  are  rung,  or  whistles  that  are  blown,  by  the  rock- 
ing of  the  waves,  to  warn  the  sailors  of  danger.  Even  with  all 
these  precautions  vessels  far  too  frequently  run  ashore.  To 
rescue  the  shipwrecked,  life-saving  stations  are  established  at 
frequent  intervals  by  state  and  national  governments;  and  in 
them  men  with  strong  life-boats,  lines,  and  other  life-saving 
apparatus  are  ever  ready  for  the  call  of  distress. 

The  coast  line  has  become  of  importance  to  many  people  as  a 
vacation  resort.  In  summer,  when  the  interior  of  the  country  is 
hot,  the  seacoast  is  cool  and  pleasant ;  there  are  rocky  coasts  to 
scramble  over,  beaches  to  walk  upon,  surf  to  swim  in,  and  boating 
and  fishing  to  enjoy.  Consequently,  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
go  to  the  seashore  for  a  part  or  all  of  the  summer. 

Summary.  —  The  seacoast  is  the  site  of  some  of  the  busiest  centers 
of  human  indiistn/.  It  is  so  important  that  it  is  charted;  harbors  are 
built  or  dredged  out;  lighthouses,  buof/s,  and  other  learnings  and 
guides  are  placed  along  it;  and  life-saving  stations  are  established. 
The  seacoast  is  also  an  important  summer  resort. 

143.  The  Seacoast  is  ever  changing.  —  Waves  and  cur- 
rents are  vigorousl}^  at  work,  wearing  away  the  land  (Fig.  347) 
and  moving  rock  fragments  to  places  of  deposit ;  and  rivers 
are  ever  pouring  sediment  into  the  sea.  Alojig  some  coasts 
the  waves  are  cutting  back  the  cliffs  (Fig.  344)  at  the  rate 
of  one  or  two  feet  a  year  (Fig.  358),  as  on  the  outer  shore 
of  Cape  Cod  and  Martha's  Vineyard.  In  otlier  places,  deposit 
is  building  out  the  coast,  especially  near  river  mouths 
(Fig.  345).  Pisa,  in  the  ^Middle  Ages  a  seaport,  is  now 
several  miles  inland  on  the  delta  of  the  Arno,  Leghorn  being 
now  the  seaport  for  that  region. 

Change  in  level  of  the  land  (p.  35),  even  though  slight 
in  amount,  produces  a  difference  in  the  form  of  the  coast. 
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A  slight  elevation  brings  cliffs,  beaches,  and  sea-bottom 
plains  (p.  72)  above  the  reach  of  the  waves;  a  slight' 
depression,  allowing  the  sea  to  enter  the  valleys,  entirely 
alters  the  outline  of  the  coast.  An  elevation  or  depression 
that  in  the  interior  would  pass  unnoticed,  causes  such  changes 
in  the  seacoast  that  it  cannot  escape  attention. 

Since  waves  are  ever  at  work,  since  deposits  of  sediment 
are  always  being  made,  and  since  the  earth's  crust  is  con- 
stantly rising  or  falling,  any  study  of  coast  lines  must  be 
largely  concerned  with  the  effects  of  such  changes. 

Summary.  —  The  coast  is  being  cut  back  by  the  waves  in  some 
places,  and  built  out  by  deposits  in  others;  and  many  changes  are 
made  by  rising  or  sinking  of  the  land, 

144.  Elevated  Sea-bottom  Coasts. — The  uplift  of  sea  bot- 
toms, forming  coastal  plains  (p.  72),  produces  a  low,  flat, 
straight  coast  line,  not  generally  fitted  for  dense  settlement. 
Such  coasts  are  found  in  southern  United  States,  Yucatan, 
eastern  Central  America,  and  Argentina.  The  land  back  of 
the  coast  is  often  so  level  that  it  is  swampy,  unhealthful,  and 
unfitted  for  agriculture. 

In  tropical  lands,  as  in  Central  America  and  Africa,  such  plains 
are  the  seat  of  deadly  malaria.  Being  made  of  soft,  unconsoli- 
dated deposits  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  the  soil  is  often  so  sterile 
as  to  be  unsuited  to  cultivation.  Where  the  soil  is  fertile  and  not 
too  damp,  however,  the  level  plains  make  excellent  agricultural 
land;  but  the  lack  of  good  harbors  is  a  handicap  to  devel- 
opment. Good  harbors  are  rare,  chiefly  because  the  contact 
of  the  sea  with  a  level  plain  makes  a  straight  coast  with  few 
irregularities. 

If  a  slight  sinking  occurs,  as  has  been  the  case  in  southern 
United  States,  the  sea  enters  the  valleys,  forming  bays  and  har- 
bors ;  but  the  harbors  are  liable  to  be  poor,  because  the  valleys 
of  a  coastal  plain  are  shallow.  Moreover,  the  waves  and  currents, 
working  with  loose  rock  fragments,  quickly  build  sand  bars,  which 
skirt  the  coast,'  inclosing  shallow  lagoons,  and  even  extending 
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across  the  mouths  of  bays  and  harbors  (Figs.  372,  373).  A  con- 
stant struggle  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  prevent  their  entrances 
from  being  choked  with  sand. 

Summary.  —  Elevated  seorbottom  plains  are  lowy  level,  straight, 
skirted  by  sand  bars,  and  liave  few  harbors,  and  these  mostly  shallow 
and  poor,  even  where  sinking  of  the  land  has  admitted  the  sea  to 
the  valleys,     Siich  conditions  do  not  favor  dense  settlement 

145.  Straight  Mountainous  Coasts.  —  The  uplift  of  sea  bot- 
toms is  sometimes  accompanied  by  mountain  folding.  This 
either  raises  narrow  strips  of  coastal  plain,  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  or  else  causes  the  mountains  to  rise 
directly  out  of  the  sea.  Where  the  mountains  rise  from  the 
ocean  in  long  chains  of  folds,  they  produce  a  straight  and 
regular  coast  line. 

Such  a  coast  exists  in  western  America,  from  Oregon  to 
central  Chile  (Fig.  346).  Along  this  coast  there  are  few 
harbors,  bays,  capes,  and  peninsulas.  In  many  places  the 
mountains  rise  directly  from  the  sea ;  elsewhere  at  the  inner 
margin  of  a  narrow  coastal  plain  (Fig.  117).  The  sea  bot- 
tom slopes  rapidly,  and,  in  a  short  distance  from  the  coast, 
the  water  is  15,000  or  20,000  feet  deep  (p.  20). 

This  coast  has  been  recently  elevated,  and,  in  many  places,  is 
still  rising.  Both  in  1822  and  1835  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Chile 
was  suddenly  raised  2  or  3  feet ;  and  beaches  and  sea  shells  on 
the  mountain  slopes  prove  other  recent  uplifts. 

For  several  reasons,  such  coasts  are  not  suited  to  dense  popula- 
tions and  high  development  of  industries.  (1)  There  are  so  few 
harbors  that  a  place,  even  though  on  the  shore,  may  be  a  long  dis- 
tance from  a  shipping  point.  (2)  Between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea  there  is,  at  best,  only  a  narrow  strip  of  fairly  level  land,  limit- 
ing the  resources.  (3)  The  mountains  act  as  a  barrier  to  inland 
communication,  few,  if  any,  large  streams  breaking  across  them. 
Peru  and  Chile  have  only  recently,  and  at  great  expense,  opened 
railway  communication  across  the  Andes  barrier  (Fig.  184).  The 
scattered  seaports,  therefore,  have  little  country  tributary  to  them. 
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Fig.  3^.  —  Cban^e»  in  the  mast  f>f  a  part 
of  A,Hia  Miiior^  Ity  deposits  made  ehieily 
hv  the  river  Mseander  (frtxm  which  our 
woTd  "  me^nd^t;",  is  derived). 


The  straight,  jTiionntainous  coast  of 
weateru  .South  America, 


Fiii.'Ml.  —  An  old  pump  on  tlie  nivaat 
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Summary.  —  Long  chains  of  mountains,  rising  from  the  sea,  form 
straight  coasts,  as  in  western  America,  The  scattered  harbors,  the 
narrow  area  of  level  land,  and  the  mountain  barrier  render  such 
coasts  unsuited  to  dense  settlement  or  high  development  of  industries, 

146.  Irregular  Mountainous  Coasts.  —  Mountain  growth 
makes  irregular  coasts  more  commonly  than  straight  ones. 
Irregular  coasts  result  (1)  when  mountains  rise  as  chains 
of  islands  near  continents,  as  in  the  case  of  the  West  Indies, 
East  Indies,  Philippines,  and  Japanese  Islands;  (2)  when 
the  ranges  extend  out  from  the  mainland  as  peninsulas,  as 
in  the  case  of  Italy,  Greece,  Alaska,  and  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula ;  and  (3)  when,  between  mountain  ranges,  parts  of  the 
crust  sink,  thus  admitting  the  ocean  and  forming  gulfs  or 
seas,  like  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Mediterranean  is  a  broad,  deep  depression  (over  14,000 
feet  in  depth)  between  the  mountains  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
It  is  almost  cut  off  from  the  ocean  where  the  Atlas  Mountains  of 
Africa  nearly  meet  the  mountains  of  Spain  at  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar;  it  is  almost  connected  with  the  ocean  at  the  low 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  Its  coast  line  is  very  irregular,  because  there  are 
so  many  short  mountain  chains,  extending  in  different  directions. 
These  form  the  peninsulas  of  Tunis,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia 
Minor,  besides  many  smaller  projections;  and  also  chains  of 
islands,  among  which  Cyprus,  Crete,  Sicily,  the  Balearic  Isles, 
and  Corsica  and  Sardinia  are  the  largest.  The  mountain  chain 
of  Italy,  extending  through  Sicily,  and  along  a  submarine  ridge  to 
the  Tunis  peninsula,  almost  cuts  the  Mediterranean  in  two. 

Many  other  large  seas,  such  as  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  Japan  Sea,  China  Sea,  and  Red  Sea,  are  partly  in- 
closed by  mountain  uplifts.  Still  smaller  seas,  bays,  and 
even  harbors  have  been  made  by  the  uplift  of  mountainous 
islands  and  peninsulas.  Where  there  has  been  a  later  sink- 
ing, as  in  Greece,  the  entrance  of  the  sea  into  the  moun- 
tain valleys  has  made  many  small  bays  and  deep  harbors. 
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Irregular,  mountainous  coasts  ai-e  better  fitted  for  habitation 
than  straight,  mountainous  coasts.  Communication  by  land  is 
difficult,  and  the  coast  line  is  often  steep  and  rocky  (Fig.  348) ;  but 
the  many  harbors,  the  great  length  of  the  irregulai*  coast,  and  the 
quiet  water  of  the  inclosed  seas  and  bays  all  encourage  navigation. 
It  is  largely  because  of  these  conditions  that  navigation  early 
developed  in  the  ]Mediterranean  (p.  377).  There  are  many  places 
that,  even  to-day,  can  be  reached  only  by  ship;  and  the  coasts, 
as  in  western  Italy,  are  often  so  mountainous  that  a  railway, 
although  close  by  the  sea,  must  pass  through  a  series  of  tunnels 
near  together.  Wherever  there  is  room  for  towns  or  villages,  as 
on  the  delta  of  a  small  stream,  the  coast  is  well  settled  (Fig.  348) ; 
and,  back  of  the  coast,  the  settlement  is  especially  dense  along  river 
valleys  that  furnish  a  pathway  to  the  sea. 

Summary.  —  Uplift  of  mountainous  islands  and  peninsulas,  and 
sinking  of  the  land  between  mountain  folds,  cause  irregular  coasts. 
JSuch  coasts,  like  the  Mediterranean,  favor  navigation  because  of  the 
number  of  harbors,  the  length  of  the  coast,  and  the  quiet  water;  but 
they  are  frequently  steep,  rocky,  and  sparsely  settled.  Communication 
between  places  along  them  must  often  be  by  ship. 

147.  Coasts  of  Drowned  Lands.  —  Sinking  of  the  land  drowns 
a  portion  of  it  and  makes  the  coast  line  irregular  (Fig.  349), 
for  the  valleys  are  then  transformed  to  bays,  harbors,  or  estu- 
aries. Sinking  of  the  land  has  made  San  Francisco  harbor 
(Fig.  350)  ;  it  has  made  Massachusetts  Bay,  Boston  harbor, 
and  the  other  bays  and  harbors  of  NeAV  England ;  and  it  has 
drowned  the  lower  Hudson  (Ficr.  351). 

Wlien  the  hills  of  a  drowned  land  have  been  completely 
submerged,  shoals  and  banks  (p.  197)  are  formed  in  the 
sea.  When  the  hills  are  only  partially  submerged,  islands 
are  formed  (Fig.  353),  like  the  British  Isles,  Newfoundland, 
and  the  thousands  of  islands  in  nortlieastern  (Fig.  354)  and 
northwestern  America.  AVhere  there  has  not  been  sub- 
mergence enough  to  completely  surround  the  land,  peninsulas 
are  produced,  like  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
innumerable  capes  and  promontories  (Fig.  354). 


Fig.  351*  — The  (Irowiied  valley  of  the  Hwdson,  looking  north  from  West  Point, 
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Fig.  354,  —  A  skek4i  map  of  a  part  of  th.^  ihowntd  eua^t  uf  Maine.     Measure  the 
distauce  siraij^ht  along  tht^  tuuisit.    Measure  it  along  tlie  t^reater  irregulaniiL'S, 
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Fig.  IcLiTk  —  a  small  bay,  ur  rliasm,  wliicli  iJiu'  wiivt's  havi'  cut  in  tin-  iL'i>ai<t  of 
Cape  Ann,  noflli  of  liostoTK  Here  a  narrow  dike  nf  tnip  ruek  (.seen  in  Ibe 
middle  of  tLe  picture}  eruss€5.s  I  he  more  resistant  grauite. 
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The  outline  of  a  sunken  coast  (le|H^iitIs  upon  the  nature  of  the 
valleys  that  existed  on  the  land  before  it  was  siibiiierged.  Giand 
fiords,  with  wondeiful  scenery^  are  formed  where  the  sea  has 
entered  the  deep,  ateep-sided,  mountain  valleys  of  I^orway  (Figs. 
3o2,  35G)  and  Alaska.  These  tiurd  valleys  were  first  cut 
by  streams,  then 
broadened  aud  deep- 
ened by  glaeial  ero- 
sion. The  Hudson 
is  a  hord,  and  so  is 
the  Saguenay  in 
Canada. 

Most  fiord  coasts, 
like  that  of  Nor- 
way, are  too  steep 
and  rugged  for 
much  settlement 
The  villages  are 
usually  on  small 
deltas,  and  very 
often  the  only  com- 
niunieation  l>etween  them  is  by  water.  Such  conditions  account 
for  the  development  of  that  race  of  hardy  sailors*  the  Korsemen. 

The  coast  south  of  New  York  is  strikingly  different  froai  tlie 
rooky  coast  farther  north.  Tliis  difference  is  due  to  tlie  fat^t  that 
this  is  a  regiun  of  soft  rock  and  plains,  crossed  by  broad  valleys 
with  gently  sloping  sides.  The  entrance  of  tlie  sea  into  these  has 
formed  broad,  sliallow  bays  with  gently  rising  margins,  as  in 
Delaware,  Che8a]>eake,  and  Mobile  biiys.  Along  such  cuasts 
eommunieation  by  land  is  easy  and  agriculture  thrives. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  moderately  low,  irregular  coasts, 
like  those  of  the  Middle  States,  ^N'ew  England,  and  England, 
are  favorable  to  settlement  and  development.  (1)  There  is  an 
abundance  of  harbors,  ^  in  fact,  as  in  Maine  (Fig.  354),  often  far 
more  than  are  needed,  (2)  The  irregularity  makes  a  very  long 
coast  line  for  fishing  and  navigation.  (3)  There  are  protected 
bays  and  sounds  for  fishing  and  navigation.  (4)  Sinking  of  the 
land  ojjens  up  waterways  to  the  interior.     The  T'oUunbia,  Hud- 


Fui.  3i^\, — A  >forwe;jfiaii  fiord. 
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son,  and  Thames  are  navigable  to  ocean  ships  solely  because 
recent  sinking  has  admitted  the  sea.  Portland,  New  York,  and 
London  could  not  otherwise  be  important  seaports. 

The  formation  of  islands  cuts  off  connection  with  the  mainland 
and  produces  very  important  effects  on  the  inhabitants.  Thus 
Newfoundland  is  so  isolated  that  its  interests  are  different  from 
those  of  the  Canadian  provinces,  and  it  has  declined  to  join  the 
Canadian  Confederation.  The  sinking  of  the  land,  which  separ 
rated  Great  Britain  from  Europe  at  the  Strait  of  Dover,  has  pro- 
tected the  British  from  inroads  of  invaders  by  land,  and  has 
forced  the  development  of  navigation  and  a  navy  (p.  389). 

Summary.  —  Sinking  of  the  land  forms  bays,  harbor Sy  and  estua- 
ries in  the  valleys,  and  shoals,  banks,  islands,  and  peninsulas  of  the 
hills,  thus  making  the  coast  irregular.  The  submergence  of 
mountainous  regions  forms  fiords,  and  a  rugged  coast  suited  to  navi- 
gation, but  not  to  dense  settlement.  Regions  of  soft  rock,  tvhen 
drowned,  have  broad,  shallow  bays  with  gently  sloping  sides,  adapted 
to  agriculture.  Moderately  low,  irregular  coasts  favor  development 
because  of  the  harbors,  the  favorable  conditions  for  fishing  and 
navigation,  and  the  opening  of  ivaterways  to  the  interior,  Tlie  forma- 
tion of  islands  isolates  j^eojde  and  greatly  influences  their  history.      ,^ 

148.  Wave  and  Tide  Work.  —  Waves  are  constantly  batter- 
ing at  the  coast  line,  cutting  cliffs  Avhere  possible  and  moving 
the  fragments  about  (p.  18G).  Some  of  the  sediment  is 
dragged  offshore  by  the  undertow  and  tidal  currents  ;  some  is 
drifted  along  the  coast  by  the  waves  and  the  tidal  and  wind- 
formed  currents.  On  rocky  coasts  this  shore  drift  lodges 
between  headlands,  forming  beaches  (Fig.  364)  ;  on  low, 
sandy  coasts  it  is  built  into  long  sand  bars  (Fig.  372).    " 

Waves  and  currents  are  accomplishing  tAvo  ends  by  this 
work:  (1)  cutting  back  the  land,  (2)  straightening  the 
coast.  An  irregular  coast  will  not  long  be  tolerated  by 
waves  and  currents;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  movements  of  the  crust,  the  coast  lines  of  the 
world  would  all  be  straight.     When,  therefore,  we  find  an 
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Fni.  ;^iL  —  A  cliff  ill  glfu'ial  deposit  on  tlie  Masaful inset ta  coast.    The  waves 
]ia%'r^  in>t  beeu  aljle  tfi  rtmove  the  lartje  bowlders  that  vrem  in  th«  dt'^j^cvsJA.^ 
himI  tbey,  therefore,  remain  as  an  offslioie  platloTiii,  a\^oNq\ii%^\^\.  \\t^,  X'jwa.^ 
otuie  extended  out  that  far. 
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irregular  coast,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  shore  has  not  stood 
long  enough  at  that  level  for  the  waves  and  currents  to 
straighten  it.  This  work  of  straightening  coast  lines  is  done 
in  two  ways —  (1)  by  cutting  back  the  headlands  and  (2)  by 
closing  up  and  tilling  the  indentations. 

Summary. —  Waves  and  currents  are  attacking  the  headlands  and 
movincj  the  fragments  either  offshore  or  along  the  coast,  in  the  latter 
case  building  beaches  and  bars.  The  result  of  this  work  is  to 
straighten  the  coast, 

149.  Sea  Cliffs.  —  Where  wave  work  is  vigorous,  as  on 
headlands  and  on  exposed  island  coasts,  the  waves  are  saw- 
ing into  the  land  (Figs.  344,  347).  The  zone  of  most  active 
wave  work  is  almost  exactly  at  the  sea  level,  though  the 
spray  may  dash  to  a  height  of  50  or  100  feet.  The  advanc- 
ing breakers  hurl  against  the  cliffs  tons  of  water,  bearing  sand, 
pebbles,  and  even  bowlders.  They  act  like  battering  rams, 
undercutting  the  cliffs  along  the  surf  line  (Fig.  360),  and 
thereby  undermining  the  rock  so  that  it  falls  and  keeps  the 
cliff  face  precipitous. 

If  made  of  hard  rock,  sea  cliffs  are  very  steep  (Fig.  362), 
though  weathering,  aided  by  the  salt  spray,  usually  prevents 
them  from  becoming  vertical.  If  made  of  clay  or  sand,  the 
cliffs  are  steeply  inclined  and  constantly  sliding  down  (Figs. 
358,  361,  367).  On  exposed  coasts,  sea  cliffs  may  rise  several 
hundred  feet ;  but  generally  they  are  much  lower. 

Cliffs  in  which  the  rocks  have  uniform  texture  may  be  straight 
and  regular ;  but  if  the  strata  vary,  the  waves  discover  the  differ- 
ences and  make  the  shore  irregular.  Then  chasms  (Figs.  355,  357) 
and  sea  caves  (Fig.  359)  are  cut  in  the  cliffs  aloiig  the  weaker 
strata.  These  irregularities  cannot  be  cut  very  far  back  into  the 
land,  nor  to  a  very  great  breadth,  because  the  force  of  the  waves 
is  soon  worn  out  on  the  sides  and  bottom.  For  this  reason,  waves 
cannot  carve  out  large  bays. 

Sea  cliffs  may  be  cut  back  for  hundreds  of  feet,  leaving  a  plat- 
form of  rock  (Figs.  361,  362)  which  the  waves  continue  to  plane 
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down  tiiitil  they  no  longer  break  upon  it.  In  the  ojien  ocean  entire 
islands  have  been  cut  away  by  waves  (Fig.  234),  leaving  only 
shoals  or  reefs.  As  the  eliffs  wear  baek,  faiina  and  houses  are 
nndermined  and  eaused  to  tumble  into  the  sea. 

Such  headlands,  with  their  offshore  platforms,  are  dangerous  to 
navigation  j  and  a  vessel  wrecked  upon  the  wave-bealen  reefs  is 
doomed.  There  is  little  hope  that  the  shipwrecked  sailors  can 
escape^  for  there  is  no  landing  place  on  the  clitTs,  atid  the  waves 
are  ever  breaking  on  the  reefs  near  their  base.  It  is  partly  for 
this  reason^  and  paitly  becan.se  of  their  heightj  that  headland 
cliffs  ate  commonly  selected  as  the  sites  of  lighthouses  (Fig,  302). 

Summary,  ~  Tlie  sawimj  of  the  waves  utto  the  land  cnt»  sea  cliffSj 
leavi'ti/j  offshore  platforms  as  (he  eliffji  are  ^iif.s///^^/  back.  Wealher- 
iii/j  prevents  most  eliffs  froiti  hehifj  verticaly  but  all  are  steoj^j  even 
those  in  saml  or  day.  Where  there  are  (Iffferenees  in  the  roeks^  rhasmSj 
sea  eavesy  and  other  smaU  irrefjntariiieJi  are  j^roduced.  IlectdluHd 
cliffs  aiul  offshore  plafforms  are  dangerous  to  naviyalion. 

150.  Beaches,  Haoks,  Bars,  etc.  —  Bowlder  (Fig.  363)  and 
pebble  beaches  (Fig,  304)  are  built  of  the  larger  rock  frag- 
ments, wrested  from  the  eliffs  and  driven  along  the  coast, 
till  they  lodge  in  bays.  Smaller  fragments  make  sand 
beaches  (Fig.  365);  and  the  still  finer  clay  settles  in  the 
protected  bays,  harbors,  and  estuaries,  forming  raud  banks 
and  flats.  Some  fine-grained  sands  form  qukksands.  In  these 
are  numerous  particles  of  mica,  which  permit  the  sand  grains 
to  slip  over  one  another  when  wet,  so  that  an  object  sinks 
into  the  sand. 

In  little  pockets  between  headlands  there  are  often  small 
"pocket'^  beacheSj  sometimes  called  *^half  moon-'  beaches,  be- 
cause of  their  crescentic  shape  (Figs.  303,  36(5).  Behind  them 
small  ponds  are  often  shut  in.  On  exposed  coasts  these  beaches 
are  of  bowlders  or  pebbles ;  in  more  protected  places,  of  sand. 
The  beaches  serve  as  mills,  in  which  rock  fi-agments  are  ground 
so  fine  that  they  can  be  borne  off  by  the  currents  and  undertow. 
The  rounded  form  of  beach  pebbles  sliows  how  they  are  rolled 
about. 


Fig.  3r»<>.  —  a  erofwent  beaph  in  a  sinsill  bay  harbor  on  8anta  Catalina  Island, 
Cal.  t)oe  iKirtkin  of  tlie  cliffs  that  supply  this  beach  is  seen  oti  the  right,  in 
the  distance.  There  (lie  waves  have  not  ([iitte  consumed  the  land,  but  have 
left  a  part  siainlini;  ns  nn  islatMl. 


Fig.  mi.  —  HiglilaiHl  TJ-lvt  cHtf  on  the  baik  shttre  of  Cape  Cod  (Fig.  375).  Tliis 
cliff  of  looHO  sand  is  wearing  bat^k  so  fast  tliat  little  vegetation  is  able  to 
find  root  on  lis  slipping  face.  It  is  siipplyiog  sand  for  the  waves  and  ciir- 
Tents  to  drill  ^long  the  eoiUst  and  build  Into  saud  bars  and  shoals. 


Fia.  ^W8,—  A  view  at  the  8atHiy  lluuk  Uur  fioin  the  JSavthitik  Iligblauilsi  in  Nt-W 


Fig.  :MI;  —  A  bar  Jnini ug  a  small  jHland  to  the  land  ou  the  coast  of  Sicily. 


Fui,  "JTO. — A  bar  at  North  Fairhiivmi.  N.Y.,  uii  rlu^  shore  of  I.ake  Out  a  Ho, 
partly  shutting  in  a  broad  bay.  The  o|!enitif^'  m  inaiTitaHied  by  the  oat- 
flow  of  water  from  Ihe  lm¥\  streams.  The  ]w?hblei5  of  whii'h  this  bar  ia 
made  are  supplied  from  a  naraber  of  eiifFa,  ut  v¥b,\dv¥\ft/.^wfe\4  <mvi. 
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Fig.  373.  —  A  portion  of  the  south  shore  of  Marthas 
Vineyard,  showing  how  the  growth  of  sand  bars 
may  straighten  an  irregular  coast  by  shutting  in 
the  bays  and  changing  them  to  ponds. 


Some  of  the  rock  fragments  that  are  moved  along  the  coast 
are  dropped  at  the  entrance  to  bays,  building  bars  across 
them  (Fig.  373).  If  there  is  much  drainage  from  the  land, 
an  opening  through  the  bar  will  be  maintained  (Fig.  370) ; 
but  if  not,  a  bar  may  completely  seal  a  bay  (Fig.  373).  A 
fresh-water  pond 
then  gathers  be- 
hind the  bar,  slowly 
draining  through 
it  by  seepage. 

On  many  coasts, 
where  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of 
sand,  long  bars  are 
built.  For  ex- 
ample, the  waves 
are  vigorously 
wearing  back  the 
high  cliffs  (Fig.  367)  at  Highland  Light,  Cape  Cod,  and 
building  bars  out  of  the  sand  (Fig.  375).  In  the  same  way 
Sandy  Hook  (Fig.  368)  has  been  built  of  debris  worn  from 
the  cliffs  of  the  New  Jersey  shore. 

Such  bars  may  be  straight,  or  they  may  be  curved  at  one  end, 
forming  hooks  (Fig.  374),  like  Sandy  Hook  (Fig.  368)  and  the 
curved  end  of  Cape  Cod  (Fig.  375).  In  some  places,  often  at 
bends  in  the  shore,  waves  and  currents  from  opposite  directions 
drive  pebbles  or  sand  out  into  the  water,  building  small  points,  or 
spits.  Bars  sometimes  form  an  angle  projecting  seaward,  making 
a  cu^,  like  Capes  Hatteras,  Fear,  Lookout,  and  Canaveral.  Other 
bars  are  often  built  in  the  lee  of  islands  (Fig.  369). 

Summary.  —  Rock  fragments,  drifted  along  the  coast,  build  beaches 
in  pockets,  bars  across  bays,  long  bars  where  large  quantities  of  sand 
are  supplied;  also  hooks,  spits,  and  cusps.  TJie  material  varies 
from  bowlders  to  sand,  much  of  the  fine  clay  going  into  the  bays. 
The  beaches  are  mills  in  ivhich  rock  fragments  are  ground  up. 


Fio.  37-i. "  A  Imok  in  (mi?  nf  the  fclras  rt'Or  Ijikes  (really  an  nnii  of  the  sea)  in  Cape 
Breton  lalatiti,  Nova  Scotia,  li  i«  made  nf  pebblea  drivtiii  out  iuto  tli©  water 
i)y  the  wavea» 

151,  Offshore  Bars.— Fro iii  New  Jersey  to  the  Rio  Grande 
most  of  the  coast  is  facetl  by  bars  at  some  distance  from  the 
mainland,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  shallow  h^goons 
(Fij^.  372),  One  of  tlie  lonc^est  of  these  bars  extends  along 
the  Texas  coast  from  the  month  of  the  Rio  Granfle  (FijGf,  371). 
River  water  enters  the  lagoons,  some  of  it  seeping  throngh  the 
bar,  the  remainder  escaping  throngh  gaps  that  the  ontflowing 
and  incoraing  tide  are  able  to  keep  open.  The  movement  of 
sand  along  the  shore  constantly  threatens  to  close  these  chan- 
nels ;  and  for  this  reason,  where  the  channels  are  nsed  as 
harbor  entrances,  as  at  Galveston,  it  is  necessary  to  build 
jetties  to  keep  the  entrance  deep  enough  for  large  ships. 

Such  offshore  bars,  or  baiTier  hearhesy  are  thrown  up  where 
waves  advance  over  a  shallow   bottom   of  unconsolidated   sedi- 
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ment.  The  shallowness  interferes  with  the  onward  movement 
of  the  waves,  and  where  they  commence  to  break,  the  sand  is 
pushed  up  into  a  ridge  or  bar.  The  wind  builds  the  bars  still 
higher,  raising  sand  dunes  (Figs.  376,  377),  sometimes  100  feet 
high.  The  waves  gradually  consume  the  sand  bars,  eating  them 
away  on  the  seaward  side  and  pushing  them  back  toward  the  land. 
Beaches  and  bars  are  often  useful  as  places  for  landing  boats 
(Figs.  348, 366) ;  and  for  bathing  they  are  resorted  to  by  hundreds 
of  people.  Offshore  bars  are,  in  addition,  habitable,  though  usually 
so  sterile  that  they  are  inhabited  only  by  fishermen,  lighthouse 
keepers,  and  pleasure  seekers.  Yet  some  bars,  like  the  Sea 
Islands  off  the  Georgia  coast  (Fig.  376),  where  the  long-fibered 
Sea  Island  cotton  is  raised,  are  excellent  farm  land.  Here  and 
there,  too,  because  of  the  absence  of  other  kinds  of  harbors  on 
such  coasts,  towns  and  cities,  like  Galveston,  are  built  on  the 
sand  bars.  The  destruction  at  Galveston  in  1900  (Fig.  429) 
proves  that  cities  in  such  situations  are  in  danger  of  inundation. 

The  sand  that  is  drifted  about  in  the  building  of  sand  bars 
often  makes  dangerous  shoals.  The  shifting  sands  south  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  those  near  Sandy  Hook,  are  obstacles  to  safe  naviga- 
tion; and,  on  the  shoals  at  the  end  of  Cape  Hatteras,  many 
ships  have  been  wrecked. 

Summary.  —  WTiere  the  tvaves  break  on  shallow  sea  bottoms  the 
sand  is  pushed  up  into  ridges^  or  offshore  bars,  which  are  raised  still 
higher  by  the  wind.  Such  bars,  inclosing  lagoons,  are  found  along 
much  of  the  coast  from  New  Jersey  to  the  Rio  Grande, 

152.  Sand  Dunes  of  the  Seacoast.  —  On  beaches,  as  in  des- 
erts (p.  88),  there  is  dry  sand,  which  the  wind  drifts  about, 
often  piling  it  up  in  low  hills  and  ridges,  or  sand  dunes^  along 
the  upper  edge  of  the  beach  (Fig.  365).  Sand  dunes  are  ex- 
ceedingly irregular  (Fig.  377),  and  their  form  is  ever  chang- 
ing. Between  the  dune  hills  are  basins,  in  which,  however, 
there  is  rarely  any  water,  because  the  bottom  is  so  porous. 

The  movement  of  sand  inland,  doing  much  damage,  is  some- 
times made  possible  by  the  removal  of  a  forest,  which  gives 
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fall  sweep  to  the  wind.  The  removal  of  a  forest  back  of  Coffin's 
Beach  on  Cape  Ann,  Mass.,  over  a  century  ago,  permitted  the 
sand  to  move  inland  and  destroy  a  farm.  Dunes  in  France  have 
moved  inland  two  or  three  miles,  destroying  farms  and  villages 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  French  government  has  taken  up  the 
problem  of  how  to  stop  their  fui-ther  advance.  This  is  being 
done  by  planting  trees  behind  the  dunes,  and  setting  out  such 
plants  as  will  grow  in  the  sterile,  sandy  soil. 

A  sand-dune  region  is  difficiUt  to  cross  on  account  of  the  loose 
sand,  and  of  little  use  to  man  because  the  soil  is  so  sterile.  But 
in  the  Netherlands  the  sand  dunes  protect  the  low  plains  from 
submergence.  The  waves  are  consuming  this  coast,  having  cut 
it  back  two  miles  in  historic  times.  As  the  waves  consume  the 
beach  the  row  of  dunes  behind  the  beach  is  slowly  pushed 
inland. 

Summary.  —  Along  many  coasts  irregular  sand  hills,  or  dunes, 
are  built  up  by  the  ivind,  and  their  advance  inland  has  in  some  COMS 
caused  the  destruction  of  much  property.  In  the  Netherlands  the 
sand  dunes  act  as  a  barrier,  protecting  the  low  plains  from  th£  waves, 

153.  Salt  Marshes.  —  Sediment  deposited  in  estuaries,  in 
lagoons  })eliind  sand  bars  (Fig.  372),  and  in  other  protected 
arms  of  the  sea,  is  slowly  filling  them.  Salt-water  plants  that 
flourish  in  these  ])laces,  such  as  the  eel  grass  and  salt-marsh 
grasses,  aid  in  the  filling.  Their  aid  consists  partly  in  add- 
ing their  own  remains,  partly  in  checking  the  currents,  thus 
causing  them  to  drop  some  of  the  sediment  they  carry. 

In  time,  the  deposit  of  sediment  and  plant  remains  reaches 
to  the  level  of  high  tide,  forming  a  salt-marsh  plain  through 
which  extend  channels  that  the  tide  occupies  (Figs.  372,  378). 
When,  by  wash  from  the  land,  the  plain  is  built  higher  than 
th(;  highest  s[)ring  tides  reach,  dry-land  plants  take  the  place 
of  the  salt-marsh  plants.  By  this  process,  nature  is  engaged 
in  nM'hiiming  much  land  from  the  sea. 

Salt  marslios  are  of  little  value,  though  a  coarse  grass,  used  as 
b(;d(ling  for  horses,  is  cut  from  them.     Where  dikes  have  been 


Fio,  37ti.  — A  view  on  the  ofifshore  bar  of  one  of  the  Sea  Islands. 


Fio.  3T7.  —  ftatifl  rhitiea  «n  the  olT.shore  bar  of  tin'  Saw  Jt  r>vy  coast.  T]ie  dune 
hill  in  the  forpgrcnitid  is  pir^tected  fmm  removal  by  a  cluster  of  bushes 
(bayberms)  wbich  have  taken  root  there. 


FlQ.  379. —  A  iiiAiijirisve  swamp  on  the  Florida  poast.    Notice  the  tangle  made  by 
the  rootfi  of  the  miiugrove,  some  of  them  descending  horn  the  Umba* 
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built  to  exclude  the  sea,  and  the  land  drained,  salt  marshes  make 
excellent  farm  land.  Much  of  the  fertile  lowland  of  England,  a 
large  part  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  beautiful  Evangeline  coun- 
try of  Nova  Scotia  are  diked  marsh  land.  In  the  United  States 
little  has  been  done  to  reclaim  salt  marsh,  because  we  have  had 
enough  land  without  it.  But  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when 
the  extensive  salt  marshes  near  New  York  and  Boston  will  repay 
diking.  Boston  is  partly  built  on  salt  marsh  that  has  been  changed 
to  dry  land  by  filling  with  earth  removed  from  neighboring  hills. 

Summary.  —  In  jjrotected  bays  and  lagoons,  sediment  and  the 
remains  of  scdt-water  plants  build  up  salt-marsh  plains.  In  places 
these  have  been  reclaimed  by  dikes  or  by  filling. 

154.  Mangrove  Swamps.  —  Mangrove  trees  grow  in  protected 
spots  on  the  coasts  of  warm  countries,  such  as  the  Philippines, 
Bermuda  Islands,  and  southern  Florida.  The  mangrove  tree  (Fig. 
379)  is  firmly  anchored  by  roots  that  descend  from  the  branches, 
forming  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle,  or  mangrove  swamp. 

Summary. —  In  warm  countries  the  salt  marsh  is  replace^  by  the 
almost  impenetrable  jungle  of  the  mangrove  swamp. 


155.  Coral  Reefs.  —  On  some  warm  coasts  dnimal  life  is  so 
abundant  that  the  shore  is  made  entirely  of  animal  remains. 
Of  these  animals,  corals  are  the  most  important.  Reef- 
building  corals  thrive  only  in  depths  less  than  150  feet,  where 
there  is  little  sediment,  little  fresh  water  from  the  land, 
currents  bringing  abundant  food,  and  a  temperature  never 
below  70^ 

Coral  is  made  by  lowly  animals,  of  which  there  are  many 
species,  varying  in  size  from  almost  microscopic  to  individuals 
several  inches  in  diameter.  Some  species  live  singly,  but  most 
unite  in  colonies,  together  forming  a  limy  framework  (as  animals 
form  their  bones),  which  we  call  coral.  Some  corals  are  massive, 
bowlder-like  domes,  others,  delicately  branching,  treelike  forms. 
The  individuals,  or  j>oly2}s,  which  form  the  coral,  dwell  in 
little  cavities  that  dot  its  surface.     The  coral  mass  is  alive  on 
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the  outside,  dead  on  the  inside,  and  the  polyps  build  their  coral 
homes  on  foundations  laid  by  former  generations. 

The  ijolyps  can  either  withdraw  into  the  cavities  or  extend 
their  branching  arms  into  the  water  in  search  of  food.  To  one 
looking  down  upon  a  coral  reef,  through  a  box  with  a  glass  bottom, 
the  sea  floor  seems  like  a  garden,  with  flowers  of  all  colors  and 
many  forms ;  and  among  the  corals  are  myriads  of  other  animalsy 
some  fixed  in  place,  some  moving  freely  about.  The  abundance 
and  variety  of  life  in  such  a  place  is  marvelous. 

Coral  growth  is  most  rapid  on  the  outer  side  of  a  reef, 
where  food  is  most  abundant.  This  causes  reefs  to  grow 
seaward,  and  their  outward  growth  is  increased  by  the  action 
of  the  waves,  which  break  off  coral  fragments  and  drag  them 
out  to  sea.  A  reef  may  start  close  to  shore,  as  a  fringing 
reef  and  advance  so  far  that  it  becomes  a  harrier  reef. 
Another  way  in  which  a  fringing  reef  may  be  changed  to  a 
barrier  reef  is  by  a  slow  sinking  of  the  land.  If  the  coral 
grows  upward  as  fast  as  the  land  sinks,  it  will  form  a  reef 
farther  and  farther  from  the  sinking  land. 

Ther(^  are  coral  reefs  on  many  coasts,  the  longest  in  the 
world  being  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  (Fig.  380),  which  for 
over  1000  miles  skirts  the  northeastern  coast  of  Australia  at 
a  distance  of  20  to  50  miles.  Hehind  it  is  a  navigable  lagoon 
of  (|uiet,  protected  water,  in  which,  however,  a  good  pilot 
is  necessary,  because  of  the  many  coral  shoals. 

Uplift  of  the  coast  adds  coral  reefs  to  the  land,  in  the  form  of 
terraces,  like  those  in  Cuba  and  other  islands.  Even  in  the  inte- 
rior of  continents,  fossil  reefs  are  found  in  some  of  the  limestone 
strata  that  were  dei)osited  in  ancient  oceans. 

Waves  and  winds  often  heap  the  coral  fragments  above  sea 
level,  forming  land,  as  in  the  Bermuda  Islands.  The  Bermudas, 
whose  base  l)onoath  the  sea  is  a  volcanic  cone,  are  surrounded  by 
a  fring(i  of  coral  reefs.  Fragments,  broken  from  the  reefs  by  the 
waves,  are  ground  on  the  beaches  to  coral  and  shell  sand,  then 
drifted  inland  by  the  winds,  forming  sand  dunes.     These  are 
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quickly  cemented  into  a  soft  rock  by  the  deposit  of  carbonate  of 
lime  around  the  grains.  The  Bahamas,  and  many  other  coral 
islands,  are  made  in  the  saipe  manner.  The  soil  of  such  dunes  is 
far  better  than  the  soil  of  ordinary  sand  dunes. 

Summary.  —  Iti  warm,  clear  water,  where  there  is  an  abundance 
of  food  for  fixed  animals,  corals  thrive,  building  limy  skeletons,  out 
of  which  reefs  are  made.  Fringing  reefs  are  made  along  the  coast, 
and  these  may  change  to  barrier  reefs  either  by  outward  growth  or  by 
sinking  of  the  land.  The  wind  often  forms  dunes  of  the  coral  sand 
drifted  from  the  beaches,  thus  making  land  in  the  sea, 

156.  Atolls.  —  Ring-shaped  islands  in  the  open  ocean,  made 
of  coral  fragments,  are  called  atolls  (Fig.  382).  A  channel 
into  the  interior  lagoon  is  kept  open  by  the  incoming  and 
outgoing  tides.  Atolls  are  especially  common  in  the  South 
Pacific,  and  are  in  some  cases  several  miles  in  diameter, 
though  rarely  rising  more  than  12  to  15  feet  above  sea  level. 
They  are  so  low  that  during  hurricanes  they  are  sometimes 
inundated  by  the  sea.  Like  the  Bermudas,  the  part  above 
water  is  made  of  coral  and  shell  fragments  that  the  waves  have 
thrown  on  the  beach  and  the  wind  drifted  into  low  hills. 

Few  animals  have  reached  these  remote  islands ;  but  there 
are  numerous  plants,  including  the  cocoanut  palm.  Many 
atolls  are  inhabited  by  man. 

Atolls  are  built  on  the  peaks  of  extinct  volcanoes  that  rise 
from  the  sea  bottom.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  have  been  built 
on  submerged  peaks,  the  ring  shape  being  due  to  the  faster  growth 
on  the  outside  of  the  reef,  while  within  the  lagoon  much  of  the 
lime  of  the  coral  is  removed  by  solution.  In  other  cases  the 
atolls  appear  to  be  due  to  a  slow  subsidence  of  volcanic  cones 
(Fig.  385).  According  to  this  explanation  there  was  first  a  vol- 
canic island  surrounded  by  a  fringing  reef  (Fig.  381) ;  by  slow 
sinking  this  changed  to  a  barrier  reef ;  finally,  when  the  cone  had 
entirely  disappeared,  there  was  a  ring-shaped  atoll  where  the 
cone  formerly  rose.  The  sinking  of  the  cone  could  have  been 
no  faster  than  the  upward  growth  of  the  reef. 
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Summary.  —  Low,  ring-shaped  coral  islands  in  the  open  ocean  are 
called  atolls.  TJiey  are  built  on  volcanic  cones.  In  some  cases  at 
least  J  they  are  caused  by  a  subsidence  of  the  cone  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  the  upward  growth  of  a  fringing  reef 

157.  Lake  Shores.  —  Most  that  has  been  said  about  sea- 
coasts  applies  quite  fully  to  lakes;  and  illustrations  of  most 
shore-line  phenomena  are  found  along  lake  shores.  There  are 
headlands,  wave-cut  cliffs,  beaches,  bars,  sand  dunes,  islands, 
promontories,  and  harbors.  There  are  also  elevated  and 
drowned  coasts.  In  fact,  from  the  form  alone  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  distinguish  lake  from  ocean  shores.  Figures 
358  and  370  are  from  lake  shores. 

It  is  true  that  tides  are  absent  in  all  but  the  largest  lakes, 
and  even  there  are  almost  unnoticeable ;  and,  because  the 
waves  are  less  violent,  the  cliffs  are  usually  smaller,  resem- 
bling those  of  bays  rather  than  the  open  ocean ;  but  in  great 
lakes  there  are  some  high  cliffs. 

The  effects  of  life  are,  however,  quite  unlike  in  the  two  cases. 
Although  swamps  are  formed  in  the  lagoons  and  bays  of  lakes, 
the  plants  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  salt  marsh;  and 
the  absence  of  tide  makes  the  difference  between  lake  and  sea- 
shore swamps  even  more  marked.  In  lakes  there  are  no  corals, 
and,  cousequently,  no  coral  reefs. 

Summary.  — Lake  and  sea-coasts  are  so  alike  that,  from  the  form 
alone,  they  could  not  be  distitn/uished,  TJie  chief  differences  are  the 
smaller  cliffs,  the  absence  of  tides,  and  the  effects  of  life. 

158.  Abandoned  Shore  Lines.  —  In  many  places  where  lakes  have 
disappeared,  cliffs  and  beaches  are  now  found  on  the  land.  For 
example,  very  perfect  beaches,  bars,  spits,  and  cliffs  are  found 
near  Great  Salt  Lake,  marking  the  shore  Hne  of  ancient  Lake 
Bonneville  (Fig.  301).  Similar  shore  lines  mark  the  level  reached 
by  the  glacial  lakes  in  the  valleys  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North 
(Fig.  130)  and  the  Great  Lakes  (p.  1.50).  Such  beaches  are  seen  at 
or  near  Duluth,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  and 
many  other  points.     They  are  so  much  like  ocean  shore  lines, 


FlU.  388.^— Thp  drowned  eoasi  of  a  part  of  simtliLTn  Ntw  England*  Notice  the 
small  bays  partly  or  coin|>lt^toly  shut  hi  by  bara.  fA.  part  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  Ntjw  LoudoD^  Conn*,  Sheet.) 
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Fig.  389*— The  drowned  coast  of  a  part  ^f  Maine,     f United  States  Gwlogical 
Survey,  Booth  bay,  Mai  lie,  Slaeet.J 
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that  for  a  while  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  a 
sinking  of  the  land,  admitting  the  sea  into  these  valleys. 

Elevated  sea  beaches  are  found  from  southern  New  England  to 
Baffin  Land.  Near  Boston  these  beaches  are  from  40  to  60  feet 
above  sea  level;  in  Labrador  several  hundred  feet.  There 
are  also  elevated  beaches  in  Norway,  Scotland,  and  other  parts 
of  northwestern  Europe.  Here  the  country  back  of  the  elevated 
shore  lines  is  irregular,  rocky,  and  not  well  suited  to  farming ;  but 
between  the  elevated  beaches  and  the  present  shore  is  a  narrow 
plain  which  is  good  farm  land  and  well  settled.  It  is  an  elevated 
sea  bottom,  from  which  the  waves  have  partly  removed  the  islands 
and  promontories,  and  over  which  sediment  has  been  strewn 
(Fig.  386).  Proof  of  former  wave  work  at  these  higher  levels 
is  furnished  by  elevated  beaches,  marine  fossils,  islands  partly 
cut  away,  and  cliffs  (Fig.  384)  with  sea  caves  and  chasms. 

Summary.  —  Shore  lines,  closely  resembling  marine  shore  lines, 
mark  the  sites  of  extinct  lakes;  and  elevated  sea  beaches  are  found 
in  northeastern  America  and  northwestern  Europe, 

159.  Life  History  of  a  Coast  Line.  —  Elevations  and  depres- 
sions of  the  land  are  so  frequent  that,  before  the  waves  have 
carried  their  work  very  far,  some  change  in  level  brings  new 
regions  within  their  reach.  If  a  coast  were  allowed  to  pass 
through  its  life  history  uninterrupted,  the  changes  would  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  rock,  the  form  of  the  coast,  and 
the  force  and  direction  of  waves  and  currents. 

We  will  start  with  a  rocky,  irregular,  exposed  coast,  like 
that  of  New  England,  —  a  typical  young  coast  line  (Fig.  386). 
Slowly  the  headlands  are  cut  back  (Figs.  362,  383),  some  of 
the  materials  being  moved  offshore,  some  driven  along  the 
coast.  Of  the  materials  driven  alongshore,  bars  are  made, 
tying  islands  to  the  mainland  (Fig.  369)  and  closing  the  bays 
(Fig.  370,  373).  Sediment  slowly  fills  the  bays,  transform- 
ing them  to  salt  marshes  (Fig.  378),  then  to  dry-land  plains. 
This  straightened  coast  is  a  mature  coast  line.  As  the  waves 
continue  to  cut  back  the  headlands,  the  beaches  and  bars  are 
also  pushed  back,  and  thus  the  entire  coast  line  retreats. 
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Some,  like  that  of  New  Oiieauy,  are  on  large  rivers  where 
there  has  been  httle  or  no  sinking ;  others,  like  that  of  Naples, 
occupy  bays  formed  by  mountain  uplift;  and  still  others,  like 
that  of  Callao,  are  merely  part  of  a  straight  eoast  where  an 
island  serves  to  cut  off  the  winds  and  waves.  What  is  the 
cause  for  Galveston  harbor  (p.  214)  ?  There  are  others  of 
similar  origin,  Tlie  lagoon  of  an  atoll  (Fig.  382),  and  a 
volcanic  crater  breached  by  the  sea  (Fig.  234),  may  also  form 
Iiarbors.  Among  other  causes  is  the  work  of  man;  for  he  has 
made  many  harbors,  either  by  dredging  shallow  tidal  rivers, 
as  at  Glasgow,  or  by  building  breakwaters  on  harborless 
coasts. 

For  a  harbor  to  be  useful  at  the  present  day,  and  to  become 
the  site  of  a  great  city,  it  must  be  deep  enough  to  admit  large 
vessels.  Ifc  was  partly  because  of  the  shallowness  of  its  har- 
bor that  Salera  was  outstripped  by  its  neighbor  Boston  ;  but, 
of  late,  even  llostoii  harbor  has  needed  deepenijig  and  im- 
provement to  admit  large  modern  ships. 

To  become  the  site  of  a  great  city,  a  harbor  should  also 
have  a  large  area  of  productive  country  tributary  to  it. 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston  harbtn-s  are 
open  to  shipment  not  only  from  the  country  round  about, 
but  also  from  the  great  interior;  and  New  York  owes  its 
superiority  over  the  others  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
connection  with  the  interior  by  water  as  well  as  by  raiL  On 
the  other  hand,  Castine,  Me.,  has  a  better  harbor  than  even 
New  York;  but  it  is  not  connected  with  an  extensive  pro- 
ductive country,  and  consequently  has  not  developed. 

HarborSj  like  many  other  coast  forms,  are  temporary  affairs. 
If  the  coast  reuiaius  at  one  level,  and  man  does  not  interfere,  bars 
will  grow  across  harbor  mouths  and  they  will  be  slowly  filled  with 
sediment.  Both  of  these  processes  are  in  operation,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  to  remove  the  deposits. 
This  is  especially  true  on  sandy  coasts,  where  the  waves  and 
currents  find  much  loose  material  to  drift  about     For  this  reason 
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the  entrance  to  New  York  harbor  is  through  a  long,  tortuous 
channel  dredged  out  amid  shoals  of  sand  drifted  from  the  sandy 
shores  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey. 

Summary.  —  A  harbor  is  an  indentation  of  the  coast,  deep  enough 
for  vessels  to  enter  and  yet  he  protected  from  winds  and  waves. 
There  are  numerous  causes  for  harbors,  of  which  sinking  of  the 
land  is  most  important;  man  also  makes  harbors  by  dredging 
or  by  building  breakwaters.  To  be  the  site  of  a  great  city,  a  harbor 
must  be  deep  enough  for  large  vessels  and  have  an  extensive  area  of 
productive  country  tributary  to  it  Waves  and  cutrents  are  tending 
to  seal  up  and  Jill  harbors. 

Topical  Outline,  Questions,  and  Suggestions. 

Topical  Outline.  — 142.  Importance  of  Shore  Lines.  —  Centers  of 
industry;  shipping;  charts;  Coast  Survey;  harbor  improvements;  dan- 
gers of  approach;  lighthouses;  hght-ships;  fog-horns;  pilots;  buoys; 
life-saving  stations;   summer  resorts. 

143 .  The  Seacoast  is  ever  changing. — Wave  work, — instances ;  deposit, 

—  instance ;  effect  of  elevation  ;  of  depression  ;  the  ever  changing  coast. 

144.  Elevated  Sea-bottom  Coasts.  —  Nature  of  coast ;  illustrations ; 
unhealthf ulness ;  agriculture  ;  harbors ;  sinking  of  coast ;  sand  bars. 

145.  Straight  Mountainous  Coasts.  —  Effect  of  uplift;  western  America, 

—  straight  coast,  mountains,  narrow  plain,  sea-bottom  slopes;  recent 
uplift;  settlement,  —  few  harbors,  limited  resources,  mountain  barrier. 

146.  Irregular  Mountainous  Coasts.  —  Cause  of  islands ;  of  peninsulas ; 
sinking  of  crust  between  ranges;  Mediterranean,  —  cause,  entrance, 
irregular  coast ;  other  large  seas;  small  irregularities;  sinking  of  coast; 
settlement;  communication  by  land ;  navigation;  western  Italy. 

147.  Coasts  of  Drowned  Lands.  —  (a)  Resulting  irregularity :  bays  and 
harbors;  instances;  drowned  rivers ;  shoals  and  banks;  islands;  penin- 
sulas, (b)  Fiord  coasts:  origin  of  fiords;  instances;  settlement, 
(c)  Regions  of  soft  rock :  effect  on  coast  form ;  settlement,  (d)  Im- 
portance of  irregular  coasts :  harbors;  length  of  coast  line;  fishing  and 
navigation;  interior  waterways;  instances.  (e)  Islands:  isolation; 
Newfoundland ;  Great  Britain. 

148.  Wave  and  Tide  Work.  —  Movement  of  fragments  (a)  offshore, 
(b)  alongshore ;  result ;  reasons  for  irregular  coasts ;  straightening  coast. 

149.  Sea  Cliffs.  —  Zone  of  wave  work ;  work  of  breakers ;  steepness  of 
cliffs,  hard  rock,  soft  rock,  height;  chasms;  sea  caves;  limit  to  wave 
work ;  offehore  platform ;  cutting  back  of  land ;  dangers  to  navigation. 
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150.  Beaches,  Hooks,  Bars,  etc.  —  Disposition  of  fragments;  quick- 
sands ;  pocket  beaches ;  grinding  of  pebbles ;  bars  across  bays ;  bars  sup- 
plied from  sea  cliffs ;  hooks ;  spits ;  cusps. 

151.  Offshore  Bars.  —  Instances;  lagoons;  gaps  in  bare  ;  closing  of 
gaps;  cause  of  offshore  bars;  effect  of  wind;  destruction  of  bars;  occu- 
pants of  bars ;  cities  on  bars ;  shoals. 

152.  Sand  Dunes  of  the  Seacoast. —  Location;  form;  effect  of  remoyal 
of  forest;  instances;  encroachment;  uselessness;  Netherlands. 

153.  Salt  Marshes.  —  Location;  aid  of  plants;' channels  on  marsh; 
change  to  dry  land ;  value ;  diked  land ;  illustrations ;   United  States. 

154.  Mangrove  Swamps. —  Location;  jungle. 

155.  Coral  Reefs.  —  Favoring  conditions;  differences  among  corals; 
polyps;  abundant  life  in  a  coral  reef;  growth  of  reef;  fringing  reef; 
barrier  reef ;  two  causes  for  barrier  reefs ;  Great  Barrier  Reef ;  elevated 
reefs ;  making  of  land ;  Bernmdas. 

156.  Atolls.  —  Form ;  lagoon ;  size ;  elevation ;  cause  of  elevation  ; 
plants,  animals,  and  man;  two  explanations. 

157.  Lake  Shores.  —  Resemblance  to  ocean  shores ;  phenomena  in 
common;   absence  of  tides;   smaller  cliffs ;  effects  of  life. 

158.  Abandoned  Shore  Lines.  —  Lake  shores;  instances;  resemblance 
to  ocean  shore  lines ;  elevated  sea  shores ;  instances ;  characteristics. 

159.  Life  History  of  a  Coast  Line.  —  Controlling  conditions;  young 
coast;  changes  in  young  coast;  mature  coast;  consuming  of  land; 
effect  of  weak  rock ;  offshore  bars. 

160.  Islands  and  Promontories.  —  Sinking  of  coast ;  mountain  growth ; 
volcanoes;  coral  reefs;  barrier  beaches ;  deltas;  instances  of  each;  wave 
work  ;  stacks ;  tied  islands ;  causes  of  indentations. 

161.  Harbors. —  (a)  Definition,  (h)  Causes:  sinking  of  land;  rivers; 
mountain  uplift;  islands;  lagoons  behind  barrier  beaches ;  atoll  lagoons; 
crater  harbors ;  work  of  man.  (c)  Sites  of  great  cities :  depth ;  tribu- 
tary country ;  illustrations,     (d)  Sealing  up  of  harbors  :  bars ;  filling. 

Qup:stions.  — 142.  For  what  is  the  coast  most  important?  What 
does  the  government  do  to  fit  it  better  for  commerce  ?  To  warn  sailors 
of  danger?    To  protect  them?    AVhy  is  the  coast  a  summer  resort? 

148.  In  what  different  ways  is  the  coast  changing? 

144.  What  conditions  are  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  elevated 
sea-bottom  coasts  ?     AVhy  are  the  harbors  so  poor  ? 

145.  Wliat  are  the  results  of  the  rising  of  long  chains  of  mountains? 
What  is  the  condition  on  the  coast  of  western  South  America?  Why  are 
such  conditions  unfavorable  to  dense  population? 

146.  How  does  mountain  growth  cause  irregular  coasts?  What  are 
the  conditions  in  the  Mediterranean?     Give  other  instances  of  irregular 
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coasts.     What  is  the  condition  in  Greece  ?    Why  are  such  coasts  favor- 
able to  navigation  ?    Why  unfavorable  to  dense  settlement? 

147.  What  results  are  produced  by  entrance  of  the  sea  into  valleys  ? 
Give  illustrations.  What  are  the  results  of  complete  or  partial  submer- 
gence of  hills  ?  How  do  the  nature  of  the  rock  and  the  valley  form  influ- 
ence the  coast  outline  ?  What  eif ect  has  this  on  settlement  ?  Why  are 
moderately  low,  irregular  coasts  favorable  to  settlement?  What  effect 
has  sinking  of  the  land  on  island  people  ?    Give  illustrations. 

148.  What  work  are  the  waves  and  currents  doing  ?  What  effect  does 
this  have  on  irregular  coasts  ?     Why  are  not  all  coasts  regular? 

149.  How  are  sea  cliffs  formed  ?  How  do  cliffs  in  hard  and  soft  rocks 
differ  ?  What  effect  has  variation  in  strata  ?  What  are  the  results  of 
cutting  cliffs  back?     What  effect  has  this  on  navigation? 

150.  What  becomes  of  the  rock  fragments  drifted  along  the  shore  ? 
How  do  the  materials  vary?  What  forms  are  assumed  by  the  beaches 
and  bars  thus  built  ? 

151.  Describe  the  bars  along  the  Texas  coast.  How  are  they 
formed  ?    Of  what  importance  are  barrier  beaches  ? 

152.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  sand  dunes  ?  What  damage  do 
sand  dunes  accomplish?    What  is  the  condition  in  the  Netherlands? 

153.  Where  are  salt  marshes  formed?  How?  What  is  the  result? 
Of  what  importance  are  salt  marshes  ? 

154.  What  are  mangrove  swamps?    Where  are  they  found? 

155.  Under  what  conditions  do  corals  thrive?  How  is  the  coral 
made?  How  do  the  polyps  live?  How  do  the  reefs  grow?  In  what 
two  ways  may  fringing  reefs  be  made?  Describe  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef.     What  is  the  origin  of  the  Bermudas  and  Bahamas? 

156.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  atolls?  Where  are  they  found? 
How  are  they  caused  ? 

157.  Compare  and  contrast  lake  and  sea  shores. 

158.  Give  instances  of  abandoned  lake-shore  lines.  Of  elevated  sea- 
shore lines.     What  is  their  nature  ? 

159.  What  causes  are  there  for  variation  in  the  life  history  of  a  coast 
line  ?  State  the  life  history  of  a  hard  rock,  irregular  coast.  What  differ- 
ences are  there  where  the  rock  is  weak  ? 

160.  State  the  different  causes  for  islands  and  promontories.  Give 
instances  wherever  possible.  How  may  an  island  be  changed  to  a 
promontory?    What  are  the  causes  of  indentations? 

161.  What  is  the  cause  for  most  harbors  ?  State  other  causes  for  har- 
bors. What  two  factors  are  of  importance  in  determining  the  growth 
of  cities  about  harbors  ?  Give  two  instances.  Why  must  money  be  spent 
to  improve  harbors? 
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Suggestions* —  (1)  Take  S4>iiie  angular  frtigjiiente  of  a  soft  tocICt  or 
brick,  and  shake  them  for  a  few  moment  in  a  fruit  jar  contaim'ug 
water.  What  causes  the  water  to  het'oriTe  muddy  ?  Find  out  how 
marbles  are  rounded.  (2)  In  a  shallow  pim,  mold  au  irregtdar  laud  of 
c]ay.  Carefully  pour  iu  water  until  tlie  land  is  partly  drowned.  Study 
the  land  forms  produced.  Blow  on  the  water  surface,  causing  the  waves 
to  reach  the  coast  diagonally.  Ai^  any  bars  formed?  Any  other  coast- 
line features?  Study  and  describe  them.  Now  draw  off  some  of  the 
water  to  leave  the  shore  line  elevated.  Dt.'scribe  the  new  coast  line. 
How  does  it  differ  from  the  former?  Cauae  ^^  aves  to  attack  it,  and  describe 
the  resalL  By  using  care,  and  by  making  the  land  of  materials  varying 
in  hardness,  much  concerning  Khon^line  phenomena  may  l>e  simply  and 
easily  illustrated*  (*1)  If  the  school  U  near  the  seashore  or  the  shoj-e  of  a 
lake*  at  least  one  excursion  should  be  made  to  study  shore  phenomena. 
Are  there  beaches?  Where  does  the  material  come  from?  Arc  there  cliffs? 
What  is  hapiiening  there?  Have  any  portions  been  recently  removed 
by  the  waves?  Do  the  bowhiers  or  pebldes  show  signs  of  rounding? 
What  is  the  cause?  Where  does  the  finer  ground- up  material  go?  Are 
there  auy  mud  flats?  Wliat  is  the  source  of  the  material?  Ask  some 
fisherman  what  material  covers  the  bottotu  offshore.  Are  there  salt 
marshes?  What  are  their  characteristics  ?  Are  tidal  currents  perform- 
ing Jiny  work?  (4)  If  the  scliool  is  on  a  sea  or  lake  port,  the  harhor 
should  be  studied;  its  form;  depth  (makitig  use  of  a  Coast  Survey  map)  \ 
causey  nature  of  bottom;  improvements  nmde;  others  needed;  light- 
houses; other  guides  and  aids  to  entrance;  source  of  principal  materials 
received  for  sliipment ;  of  principal  imports;  places  to  whjcii  these  are 
distributed;  reasons  for  importance  of  port.  If  not  on  a  harbor,  the 
nearest  large  port  should  l>e  studied  in  a  similar  way  by  means  of  the 
Coast  Survey  or  Lake  Survey  charts  (see  Appendix  J). 


Reference  Books. — Shaler,  Sea  and  Laiul^  Scrjl>ner*8  Sons,  New 
York,  185)4,5^2.50;  Tai4R,  Chapter  X,  Ph^^Hicfd  Geographif  of  New  York 
State,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  lfU>2,  f3.r>0;  Shalrk,  Beachen  and  Tidal 
Marshes  of  f he  AfUmtic  Cffasf^  Nalwrntl  Gemjniphic  Mimagraphs^  American 
Book  Co.,  New  York,  18!I5,  ^2M;  Gilbert,  Fmtnres  of  Lake  Sftoreit, 
5th  Annual  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  p.  75 ;  Shaler,  Sail  Mat  sites,  6th 
Annual  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  p.  -iol*;  Shaler,  Harbors,  13th  Annual 
U.  S-  Geological  Survey,  p,  09 ;  Darwin,  Strtteture  and  iJhiribttfioti  of 
Coral  Reefs,  Apphtmi  &  Co,,  New^  York,  1889,1^2.00;  Dana,  Conds  uml 
Cored  Islands,  Dod^l,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  1895,  $5.00. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

162.  Composition  of  the  Air.  —  (A)  Oxygen^  Nitrogen^  and 
Carbon  Dioxide.  —  Until  recently  air  was  believed  to  be  a 
mixture  of  two  gases,  oxygen  (about  21  per  cent)  and  nitro- 
gen (about  79  per  cent).^  Oxygen  is  of  vital  importance  to 
animals,  for  all  breathe  it;  but  nitrogen,  though  used  by 
some  plants,  is  of  far  less  importance.  It,  however,  increases 
the  bulk  of  the  air  and  dilutes  the  oxygen.  Man  probably 
could  not  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen,  for  it  would 
cause  too  rapid  changes  in  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

About  0.04  per  cent  of  the  air  is  carbon  dioxide  (often 
called  carbonic  acid  gas),  which,  in  spite  of  its  small  quan- 
tity, is  very  important.  It  is  composed  of  one  part  of  carbon 
and  two  of  oxygen,  and  plants  have  the  power  of  separating 
them,  building  the  carbon  into  their  tissues. 

In  the  bodies  of  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  oxygen  unites 
with  carbon  by  a  process  of  slow  combustion,  and  with  each 
breath  carbon  dioxide  is  returned  to  the  air.  Fire  is  a  more 
rapid  form  of  combustion,  oxygen  combining  with  the  car- 
bon of  the  wood,  coal,  oil,  etc.,  and  forming  carbon  dioxide. 
All  forms  of  combustion,  whether  rapid  or  slow,  produce 
heat.  In  such  rapid  combustion  as  fire,  sufficient  heat  is 
produced  to  do  much  work,  —  for  example,  the  formation 
of  steam,  whose  energy  may  be  used  to  run  locomotives  or 

1  In  1895  a  new  element,  argon,  was  discovered  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
since  then  several  other  inert  elements  have  been  found  in  it.  They  re- 
semble nitrogen  so  closely  that,  although  they  are  taken  with  every  breath, 
they  were  never  before  detected. 
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machinery.     By  slow  combustion  the  necessary  heat  is  pro- 
duced to  form  the  energy  which  animals  need  for  life. 

Summary.  —  The  atmosphere  is  a  mixture  of  gases.  Argon  and 
nitrogen  are  quite  ineH;  carbon  dioxide,  ivhich  exists  in  very  smaU 
quantities  J  is  of  vital  importance  to  plants;  oxygen  is  breathed  by 
all  animals,  in  which  it  produces  slow  conibustion,  giving  the  neces- 
sary heat  for  life.     It  also  causes  rapid  combustion  in  fire. 

(B)  Water  Vapor. — Vapor  rises  from  all  damp  surfaces 
and  water  bodies;  that  is,  liquid  water  is  evaporating  or 
changing  to  an  invisible  gas.  This  is  the  reason  why  wet 
clothes  become  dry  when  hung  on  a  line,  and  sidewalks, 
after  a  rain.  The  amount  of  vapor  water  varies  from  place 
to  place,  some  regions  having  very  dry  air,  others  damp  or 
humid  air.  Even  in  the  same  place  the  amount  of  vapor 
differs  from  time  to  time,  some  days  being  humid,  others 
dry.  When  the  air  is  dry,  evaporation  is  rapid  and  the  sky 
clear ;  but  when  there  is  mucli  vapor,  there  may  be  clouds 
and  rain.  The  condensation  of  this  water  vapor  gives  rise 
to  dew,  frost,  fog,  clouds,  rain,  snow,  and  hail. 

Summary.  — Invisible  icater  vapor,  ivhich  r/.se,s  from  water  bodies 
and  damp  surfaces,  is  also  mixed  with  the  air,  in  varying  amounts. 

(C)  Dust  Particles.  —  Solid  particles  that  float  in  the  air  are 
called  dust.  Some  of  this  is  dust  whirled  up  from  the  ground  by 
winds ;  some  are  bits  of  carbon  from  smoke,  or  pollen  of  plants,  ok 
microbes.  Dust  particles  accumulate  around  cities,  causing  a 
dull,  hazy  atmosphere ;  but  during  long  periods  of  drought,  or 
when  forest  fires  are  burning,  the  air  even  in  the  country  be- 
comes hazy  with  dust.  Rain  washes  dust  from  the  air,  so  that  it 
is  usually  clearer  after  a  rain  storm.  Over  the  ocean,  and  on  high 
mountains,  the  air  is  quite  free  from  dust  particles. 

Dust  is  important  in  furnishing  solid  particles  around  which 
vapor  condenses  to  form  fog  and  rain.  The  microbes  are  drifted 
about  by  the  winds,  thus  helping  to  spread  disease. 

Summary.  —  Particles  of  dust,  smoke,  microbes,  and  other  solids 

often  cause  the  air  to  he  hazy,  especially  near  cities. 
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163.  Effect  of  Gravity.  —  Although  light  and  invisible, 
air  has  perceptible  weight.  One  particle,  drawn  down  by- 
gravity,  presses  on  those  below  it,  as  stones  in  a  pile  press 
on  those  beneath.  Since  the  air  extends  to  a  height  of  two 
hundred  miles  or  more,  this  great  column  has  a  weight  that 
can  be  measured.  At  sea  level,  its  average  weight  is  16 
pounds  to  every 
square  inch  of  sur- 
face. This  is  equal 
to  a  column  of 
about  30  feet  of 
water,  or  30  inches 
of  mercury. 

Since     there     are 

many    square    inches     Fig.  391.  — To  illustrate  the  decrease  in  density  of 
on    the   surface   of    a        the  atmosphere  from  sea  level  to  higher  regions, 
human    body,    it    is 

evident  that  each  of  us  bears  a  great  weight  of  air ;  but  as  the 
pressure  is  equal,  both  inside  and  out,  we  do  not  notice  it  (p.  181). 
If  this  pressure  were  suddenly  removed  from  the  outside,  the 
expansion  of  the  air  within  our  bodies  would  burst  many  of  the 
tissues. 

Pressure  pushes  the  molecules  of  gases  closer  together;  and, 
therefore,  the  air  is  denser  near  the  earth  than  higher  up  (Fig.  391). 
As  a  result  of  this,  fully  two  thirds  of  the  atmosphere  is  within 
six  miles  of  sea  level ;  and  the  air  is  about  half  as  dense  at  the  top 
of  a  high  mountain,  like  Mt.  St.  Elias,  as  at  its  base.  The  air  on 
mountain  tops  is  so  thin,  or  rarefied,  that  it  is  difficult  to  breathe 
oxygen  enough  for  the  needs  of  the  body.  Some  men  and  animals 
have  become  accustomed  to  this  rarefied  air  and  are  able  to  live  in 
high  altitudes ;  but  a  traveler  from  lower  levels  finds  his  breath- 
ing greatly  quickened  by  the  effort  to  get  enough  oxygen,  and  not 
uncommonly  he  becomes  quite  exhausted. 

Air  is  so  extremely  elastic  that  even  slight  differences  in  tem- 
perature change  its  density  or  weight.  For  example,  the  air 
filling  a  room  10  x  20  x  20  feet  weighs  301  pounds  at  60° ;  but 


vheii  the  temperature  is  raised  to  80°,  the  air  is  so  expanded  that 
there  are  only  291  pounds  in  the  room. 

The  pull  of  gravity  is  greater  on  heavy  than  on  light  air,  and 
these  differences  in  Aveight  start  movements  of  the  air,  causing 
winds  (p.  255). 

Summary.  ™  ^4 rr  has  weighty  cd  sea  level  about  fifteen  pounds  to 
the  Sfjitare  ineh.  It  Lh  mmpresmd^  or  more  deme,  at-  the  hot  lorn  ;  and 
ligMery  or  more  rarefied,  higher  ups  It  is  venj  elaslw,  varr/ing  in 
densitif  with  temjieratiire,  and  being  easdi/  set  in  7notion, 

164,  Light, ^ — 'A  form  of  energy,  commonly  called  light 
and  heat,  is  emitted  by  bodies  liaving  a  high  temperature  ; 
for  example,  burning  coal,  red-hot  iron,  and  the  white-hot 
sun.  This  energy  travels  at  great  speed,  crossing  the 
93,000,000  miles  whicli  separates  earth  and  sun  in  about  8 
miuiites. 

Tlie  sunlight  which  comes  to  us  is  made  of  a  series  of  waves, 
differing  in  length  and  color,  whose  union  forms  white  light. 
If  a  beam  of  sunlight  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a  three- 
cornered  glass  prism  tliese  waves  are  turned,  eacli  at  a  slightly 
different  angle.  The  beam  enters  as  white  light,  hut  c<mies 
out  with  the  color  waves  separated,  among  which  violet, 
indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red  may  be  recog- 
nized. This  Ijending  of  light  rays  is  called  refraetion;  the 
colors  are  calle<l  the  eolom  of  the  ipectrum^  or  of  the  rain])ow\ 

Some  of  the  rays  that  reach  a  body  pass  away  from  it,  or 
are  refiected.  This  is  especially  true  of  smooth  surfaces, 
like  water,  or  tiie  glass  of  a  mirror;  but  it  is  true  even  of  ir- 
regular surfaces,  like  the  ground.  It  is  reflected  sunlight 
that  makes  the  moon  and  planets  appear  light ;  and  the  earth 
would  have  tlie  same  appearance  if  seen  from  them. 

Eefraction  and  reflection  eanse  many  changes  in  light  as  it 
passes  through  the  atmosphere.     Mirage  is  cansed  by  reflection 

^  A  thorough  study  of  the  nature  and  behavior  of  liglit  belongs  to  pliysicK  ; 
but  tlie  student  of  pliysical  geography  should  understand  the  main  reasons 
for  the  color  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere. 
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when  layers  of  air  have  different  temperatures  and,  conse- 
quently, different  densities.  It  is  especially  perfect  in  deserts 
and  on  the  sea,  commonly  showing  objects  inverted  —  a  vessel 
with  the  masts  downward,  for  instance.  In  deserts  mirage  causes 
an  appearance  of  water  which  is  often  very  deceptive. 

Rainbows  are  caused  by  refraction  of  light  in  its  passage  through 
raindrops,  and  reflection  of  the  spectrum  colors  thus  produced. 
The  hcdos  around  sun  and  moon  are  due  to  similar  changes  in  the 
light  rays,  in  their  passage  through  the  ice  crystals  of  thin,  fleecy 
clouds  high  in  the  air. 

The  colors  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  other  objects  are  due  to  reflec- 
tion. When  light  reaches  some  objects,  for  example  white 
paper,  all  the  waves  are  reflected  and  the  paper  appears  white. 
Other  objects,  like  black  cloth,  reflect  very  little  light,  the  rays 
being  absorbed.  Still  other  objects  absorb  some  of  the  waves 
and  reflect  others,  thus  giving  color.  A  •  red  flower,  for  instance, 
reflects  an  excess  of  red  waves ;  and  green  leaves,  green  waves. 

Diffrdction,  or  selective  scattering,  is  an  important  cause  for  color 
effect  in  the  sky.  Dust  in  the  air  interferes  with  the  passage  of 
light  waves,  as  small  pebbles  in  shallow  water  interfere  with 
water  wayes.  By  this  interference,  some  of  the  waves  that 
make  the  white  light  are  turned  aside,  or  scattered.  The  waves 
having  the  shortest  length,  or  those  on  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum,  are  most  easily  turned  aside ;  that  is,  they  are  selected 
for  scattering. 

The  blue  color  of  the  sky  is  due  to  the  selective  scattering 
of  the  short  blue  waves.  When  there  is  much  dust  in  the  air, 
the  longer  red  and  yellow  rays  are  scattered,  giving  red  and 
yellow  colors  to  the  sky.  These  colors  are  especially  common 
at  sunrise  and  sunset,  when  the  rays  pass  for  a  long  distance 
through  the  lower  dust-filled  layers  of  the  air  (Fig.  392).  The 
varied  cloud  colors  of  sunrise  and  sunset  are  the  result  of  reflection 
of  colors  caused  by  refraction  and  diffraction. 

Summary.  —  White  light  is  made  by  the  union  of  a  number  of 
waves  of  different  length,  which,  ivhen  separated  by  refraction,  give 
the  colors  of  the  spectrum.  These  colors  may  be  reflected,  as  in  col- 
ored objects,  rainbows,  halos,  and  clouds  at  sunset.     The  scattering, 
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or  diffraction,  of  waves  by  the  interference  of  duM  gives  the  blue 
color  to  the  sky  and  the  reds  and  yellows  of  sunrise  and  sunset, 

165.  Heat.  —  (A)  Radiant  Energy.  —  On  approaching  a 
hot  stove  one  feels  its  warmth,  even  at  a  distance  of  several 
feet.  Waves  of  heat  from  the  stove  have  passed  that  distance 
through  the  air.  If  the  stove  is  very  hot,  the  cover  may  be 
red ;  then  the  waves  from  it  produce  not  only  heat,  but  the 
sensation  of  light  on  the  eye.  This  form  of  energy,  which 
we  call  heat  and  light,  is  known  as  radiant  energy^  and  the 
process  of  emitting  it  is  called  radiation.  The  greatest  well- 
known  center  of  radiant  energy  is  the  sun;  but  doubtless 
some  of  the  stars  are  still  larger  and  hotter,  though  so  far 
away  that  they  do  not  influence  us. 

Radiation  causes  a  loss  of  heat,  and  by  it  bodies  grow 
cooler ;  thus,  in  a  few  hours,  a  stove  with  the  fire  out  will 
radiate  all  its  heat  and  become  cold.  The  sun  is  also  losing 
heat,  radiating  it  outward  in  all  directions ;  but  millions  of 
years  would  be  required  for  so  large  and  hot  a  body  as  the 
sun  to  grow  cold.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  heat  radi- 
ated from  the  sun  is  intercepted  by  the  eartli  (Fig.  15), 
where  it  causes  many  important  effects. 

Summary.  —  Radiant  energy,  heat  and  light,  ichich  is  emitted 
from  hot  bodies,  is  being  radiated  in  all  directions  from  the  sun, 
tvhich  is,  therefore,  slowly  growing  cooler. 

(B)  Passage  of  Radiant  Energy,  —  Certain  substances,  like 
glass  and  the  gases  of  the  air,  allow  light  to  pass  so  freely 
that  they  are  said  to  be  transparent.  They  also  allow  heat 
to  pass  freely,  or  are  diathermanous.  For  this  reason,  not- 
withstanding the  thickness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  sun's  rays 
at  midday  reach  the  earth's  surface  with  little  change. 

Dust  particles  interfere  with  the  passage  of  light  rays,  as 
we  have  seen ;  and,  in  much  the  same  way,  they  interfere  with 
the  passage  of  heat.  This  is  clearly  proved  by  the  differ- 
ence in  brightness  and  warmth  of  the  sun  at  midday  and 
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late  in  the  afternoon ;  for  we  may  often  actually  look  at  the 
setting  sun.  At  that  time  many  of  the  rays  are  intercepted 
in  their  passage  through  the  great  thickness  of  dust-laden 
air  near  the  surface  (Fig.  392). 

Summary.  —  Air  and  otJter  substances  transparent  to  light  allow 
heat  to  freely  pass,  or  are  diatJiermanous.  Tlie  interference  of  dust 
greatly  lessens  the  sun^s  power  when  it  is  low  in  the  heavens. 

(C)  Radiation  from  the  Earth,  —  Bodies  that  are  warmer 
than  their  surroundings  emit  waves  of  radiant  energy. 
The  earth  itself  is  radiating  into  space  the  heat  that  comes 
to  it  from  the  sun ;  if  this  were  not  so,  it  would  grow 
warmer  and  warmer.  During  the  day  more  heat  comes 
than  can  be  radiated ;  but  at  night,  when  the  sun's  rays  are 
cut  off,  radiation  cools  the  ground.  In  summer,  when  the 
days  are  longer  than  the  nights,  the  ground  grows  steadily 
warmer ;  but  in  winter,  when  the  days  are  short  and  the 
sun  low  in  the  heavens,  radiation  is  so  far  in  excess  of  the 
supply  of  heat  that  the  ground  becomes  cold. 

Some  bodies  are  much  better  radiators  than  others.  Rocks  and 
earth  radiate  heat  better  than  water,  and  hence  cool  more  quickly. 
This  is  one  reason  why,  in  winter,  the  land  becomes  colder  than 
the  water.  On  cold  nights  those  objects  that  radiate  their  heat 
.most  quickly  have  most  frost.  Perhaps  you  can  observe  this 
difference  early  some  frosty  morning. 

Summary.  —  Hie  earth  is  always  radiating  heat,  and  this  is  why 
it  becomes  cool  or  cold  at  night  and  in  winter.  Some  objects,  like 
water,  are  poorer  radiators  than  others,  like  the  ground. 

(D)  Reflection  and  Absorption,  —  Bodies  that  reflect  light 
also  reflect  heat.  Water,  for  example,  reflects  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  rays  that  reach  its  surface,  and  this  is  why 
one  becomes  sun-burned  so  easily  on  water.  Quarries  and 
city  streets  are  warmer  tlian  the  open  country,  partly  be- 
cause the  sun's  rays  are  reflected  from  their  walls. 
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Some  bodies  reflect  little,  the  sun's  rays  being  used  mainly  m 
warmiug  them.  Such  bodies  are  said  to  absorb  heat.  This  is 
especially  true  of  black  objects,  while  white  objects  reflect; 
therefore  white  clothing  is  cooler  tluui  black.  This  can  be  readily 
proved  in  winter  by  placing  two  pieces  of  cloth,  one  black,  the 
other  white,  on  a  bauk  of  snow  in  the  sunlight.  The  black  cloth 
soon  sinks  into  the  snow  because  the  sun  warms  it,  while  the 
white  cloth  remains  at  tjie  sarface. 

Summary.  — Some  bodieSj  stteh  an  water  atid  ti^hite  objects^  reflect 
mtteh  heal  ;  others,  ntwh  as  bkwk  Qltjecta^  abaorb  heat  aud^  therefore^ 
warm  more  rapldh/. 

(E)  Conduction*  —  With  a  fire  inside  of  it  a  stove  becomes 
warm;  and  an  iron  placed  ou  the  stove  is  also  heated.  In 
this  case  lieat  from  tlie  fire  is  transmitted^  or  conducted^ 
through  tlie  stove*  In  the  same  way,  some  of  tlie  snn's  heat 
is  conducted  below  the  surface  of  the  water  or  j^rouud,  and 
some  of  it  into  the  air  which  rests  on  these;  but  water,  air, 
and  ground  are  not  such  good  conductors  as  iron.  The 
ground  is  so  poor  a  conduetor  that,  at  a  depth  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet,  there  is  practically  no  difference  in  temperature 
from  summer  to  winter. 

SEmmary.  —  Heal  ts  trathwiittedj  or  mnduded^  into  the  water  arid 
gronndy  and  from  these  into  the  air;  but  airy  ivater,  and  ground  are 
odl  poor  conductors, 

(F)  Convection.  ^The  lower  layers  of  water  in  a  kettle  on 
a  stove  are  warmed  by  conduction.  Warm  water  is  lighter 
than  cooler  water,  and»  since  gravity  tends  to  draw  tlie  heavy 
water  to  the  bottom,  these  warm  lower  layers  cannot  stay 
there.  They  are,  therefore,  crowded  np  by  the  settling  of  tlie 
cooler  layers  from  above.  This  is  convection,  and,  if  the 
water  continues  to  warm,  boiling  finally  takes  place. 

Similar  convection  occurs  in  air  warmed  by  a  lamp.  As 
fast  as  it  is  warmed  near  the  lamp  it  grows  ligliter  and 
is  pushed  up  by  heavier  surromiding  air.     The  movement 
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of  heavier  air  to  crowd  up  warm  air  is  what  causes  the  draft 
in  a  fire  ;  and  the  crowding  upward  of  the  warm  air  is  what 
causes  it  to  go  up  the  chimney. 

Heat  from  the  sun  is  the  cause  for  very  extensive  convec- 
tion of  the  air  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Warmed  in  one 
place,  usually  by  conduction  of  heat  from  the  ground  or 
water,  the  warm  light  air  is  pushed  away  by  heavier  air 
drawn  down  by  gravity.    This  is  the  cause  of  winds  (p.  255). 

Summary.  —  Heat  makes  both  water  and  air  lighter;  and  gravity, 
by  drawing  down  heavier  air,  causes  a  rising,  or  convection,  of  the 
warmer  lower  layers.      Winds  are  thus  caused^ 

166.  Warming  of  Land,  Water,  and  Air.  —  (A)  The  Lands. 

—  The  lands  are  warmed  by  absorption  during  the  day,  and 
some  of  the  heat  is  conducted  into  the  ground,  warming  the 
upper  few  feet  into  which  the  roots  of  plants  reach.  The 
ground  nowhere  becomes  excessively  warm,  because  much  of 
the  heat  is  lost  by  reflection,  by  radiation,  and  by  conduc- 
tion into  the  air.  Everywhere  the  ground  warms  during  a 
hot,  sunnj'-  day,  and  cools  by  radiation  at  night. 

In  the  tropical  zone  the  ground  does  not  become  very  cool 
at  night,  because  radiation  is  unable  to  remove  all  the  heat 
that  comes  during  tlie  long,  hot  days.  A  similar  condition 
exists  during  summer  in  the  temperate  zones ;  but,  in  winter, 
radiation  during  the  long  nights  so  chills  the  ground  that  it 
freezes.  In  the  frigid  zones,  radiation  during  the  long  winter 
causes  the  ground  to  freeze  to  depths  of  hundreds  of  feet, 
and  the  short,  cool  summer  supplies  only  heat  enough  to 
melt  the  upper  two  or  three  feet. 

There  are  other  differences  in  the  warming  of  the  lands.  For 
example,  dark-colored  surfaces  warm  more  quickly  than  light, 
and  bare  earth  more  quickly  than  that  covered  by  vegetation. 
There  are  also  differences  according  to  exposure;  for  instance, 
between  shady  north  slopes  and  sunny  south  slopes,  and  between 
hilltops  and  valleys,  whose  sides  reflect  heat  into  the  valley  and 
also  interfere  with  winds  and  with  radiation. 
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Summary.  —  The  lands  are  wanned  by  absorption  and  cooled  by 
reflection^  conduction,  and  radiation.  The  effect  ofsnn^s  keat  varies 
in  different  zones;  also  Ui^cording  to  the  color  of  the  surfacey  the 
cover  of  vegetation,  and  the  exposure. 

(B)  The  Waters.  —  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  water 
warms  less  quickly  than  land.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this.  (1)  Water  reflects  heat  more  readily  than  land,  and, 
consequently,  there  is  less  heat  to  warm  it.  (2)  When  one  part 
is  warmed  more  than  another,  it  is  set  in  motion,  so  that  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  heat  to  be  distributed.  (3)  Water  is 
so  transparent  that,  unlike  ground,  some  of  the  rays  pass  into 
it,  warming  layers  below  the  surface.  Sunlight  penetrates, 
though  dimly,  to  depths  of  several  hundred  feet.  (4)  Twice 
as  much  heat  is  required  to  raise  tlie  temperature  of  a  pound 
of  water  one  degree  as  of  an  equal  quantity  of  rock.  Some 
of  the  heat  is  expended  in  evaporating  the  water,  and  this  is 
called  "  latent  heat,"  or  heat  of  vaporization. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  even  a  small  body  of  water 
warms  more  slowly  during  tlie  day,  and  during  summer,  than 
the  neighboring  land  (p.  165).  At  night-time  and  in  win- 
ter, on  the  otlier  hand,  because  it  is  a  very  poor  radiator, 
water  cools  more  slowly  than  land.  Therefore,  from  day  to 
night,  and  from  summer  to  winter,  there  is  slight  range  of 
temperature  in  large  water  bodies,  and  the  climate  over  them 
is  far  less  extreme  than  over  land.  A  climate  with  such 
slight  changes  of  temperature  is  called  equable. 

Summary. —  Water  icarms  more  sloichj  than  land  because  it 
reflects  more  heat,  is  movable,  is  transparent,  and  some  of  its  heat  is 
expended  in  evaporation.  It  cools  more  slowly  because  it  is  a  poorer 
radiator.     Therefore  near  large  water  bodies  the  climate  is  equable. 

(C)  The  Air. — The  air  is  not  perfectly  diathermanous. 
Therefore,  some  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  some  of  the  heat  rays 
radiated  from  the  earth,  are  intercepted  in  their  passage 
through  the   atmosphere.      Dust   is   especially  effective  in 
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intercepting  heat  waves  (p.  234).  A  still  more  important 
cause  for  the  wanning  of  air  is  conduction  from  the  ground 
to  the  lower  layers,  which,  being  lighter,  are  then  forced  to 
rise  by  convection.  In  the  same  way  a  stove  warms  the  air 
in  a  room,  by  radiation,  conduction,  and  convection.  At 
night  and  in  winter  the  air  cools  by  radiation ;  and  contact 
with  the  ground  is  another  important  cause  for  cooling. 

Vapor  and  dust  interfere  with  radiation,  and  for  this  reason 
more  heat  is  retained  in  the  lower  atmosphere  on  hazy  and 
muggy  days  than  in  clear,  dry  weather.  At  such  times  radiation 
fails  to  cool  the  ground,  and  a  hot,  muggy  day  may  be  followed 
by  an  oppressive,  almost  stifling  night.  It  is  under  such  condi- 
tions that  our  most  oppressive  summer  weather  comes. 

Summary.  —  The  air  is  warmed  somewhat  by  the  passage  of  heat 
rays  through  it,  but  far  more  by  conduction  from  the  ground,  and  by 
convection.  It  is  cooled  by  radiation,  and  by  conduction  from  the 
ground.     Vapor  and  dust  interfere  with  radiation. 

167.  Causes  for  Differences  in  Temperature  on  the  Earth.  — 
(A)  Position  of  Sun,  —  The 
sun  is  higher  in  the  heavens  at 
noon  than  in  early  morning 
and  late  afternoon;  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter;  and  in 
tropical  than  in  temperate 
zones.  When  low  in  the 
heavens,  the  sun's  power  is 
less  than  when  high,  because 
(1)  the  rays  pass  through  a 
great  thickness  of  dust-laden 
air  when  the  sun  is  low  (Figs. 
392,  394)  and  (2)  fewer  rays 
then  reach  a  given  surface 
(Fig.  393). 

There  are  three  important  results  of  these  different  posi- 
tions of  the  sun.     (1)  Every  day,  as  the  angle  at  which  the 
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Fig.  392.  —  To  show  that  the  sun's 
rays  pass  through  more  air  when 
the  sun  is  low  in  the  heavens  than 
when  it  is  high. 


Fig,  393*  — Two  buiuHes  of  raya  having  tlie  .same 
width  (AH  ami  EF) ;  bLit,  ovvitig  to  the  difTerflnce 
in  angle  at  whiph  they  rea^^li  the  surface  Vlt, 
thoae  that  are  inclined  eover  ahout  twice  as 
much  ground  as  those  that  come  Btriiight  down 
from  above.  Therefore,  on  the  same  area  there 
are  about  hall  as  many  inclined  rays  as  vertieal. 
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sun's  rays  pass 
through  the  air 
varies  (Fig.  392), 
there  is  a  cliange 
ill  the  warmth  of 
the  sun.  (2)  As 
the  sun  clianges 
position,  from  high 
in  the  heavens  to 
lower,  the  seasons 
of   summer    and 

winter  occur  in  both  hemispheres.     (3)   Where  the  sun  is 

highest,  that  is  in  the  tropical  zone,  the  climate  is  hottest; 

and  the  climate  grows  cooker  away  from  the  equator  as  the 

sun  gets  lower  in  the  heavens  (Fig.  31)4). 

Summary.  —  }neu  the  sun  is  low  in  the  hea'iiens  it  ivarms  less 
than  whefi  hkfh,  became  (1)  the  rays  jmss  through  so  much  air,  and  (2) 
fewer  nij/s  7'euch  ct  given 
area*  Changes  in  the  stints 
position  in  the  heaven.^  from 
morning  to  night,  from  sea- 
son to  seamn^  and  from 
plane  to  place,  there fi^re  cause 
differences  in  temperature. 

(B)  Altitude.  — Qh^^v- 
vations  on  mountains  and 
in  balloons  show  that,  as 
the  elevation  increases, 
there  is  a  gradual  de- 
crease in  temperature  at 
the  rate  of  about  1^  for 

every  300  feet.  There  is  no  warm  ground  to  impart  heat  to 
these  upper  layers  of  the  atmosphei'e  ;  and  warm  air,  rising 
from  the  surface,  expands  and  cools  as  it  rises.  Because  the 
upper  air  is  so  cool,  a  frigid  climate  is  found  at  the  equator 


FiG^  ^194.  —  To  show  that  near  the  ixdes  the 
snu'a  raytt  reach  the  earth  in  a  more 
slanting  ^vay,  and  after  passuig  through 
more  air,  than  at  the  equator. 
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at  a  height  of  a  few  miles ;   and  highlands  are  everywhere 
cooler  than  neighboring  lowlands. 

That  air  cools  on  expanding  may  be  proved  by  a  bicycle  pump. 
Air  pumped  into  the  tire  is  compressed,  or  made  more  dense,  and 
therefore  warmed.  When  this  compressed  air  is  allowed  to 
escape,  it  expands  and  cools,  and  its  coolness  may  be  felt. 

Although  surrounded  by  cold  air,  parts  of  highlands  exposed 
to  direct  rays  of  the  sun  may  become  quite  warm  at  midday. 
On  a  high  mountain  one  may,  therefore,  be  very  warm  in  a  pro- 
tected, sunny  place,  while  a  few  feet  away,  in  a  shady  spot,  or 
one  exposed  to  the  wind,  it  is  very  cold.  Eadiation  is  so  rapid 
in  the  clear,  thin,  upper  layers  of  air  that  even  the  warm  places 
quickly  cool  oif  when  the  sun  disappears ;  in  fact,  the  temperature 
may  rise  to  90°  at  midday  and  descend  to  10°  at  night. 

Summary.  —  Highlands  are  cooler  than  lowlands,  the  temperature 
changing  about  1°  for  every  300  feet.  There  is  no  warm  land  to 
warm  the  upper  air,  and  air  cools  as  it  rises  and  expands.  Rapid 
rcaliaiion  in  the  clear,  thin  air  causes  cold  nights, 

(C)  Other  Reasons  for  Differences.  —  We  have  already  learned 
several  reasons  for  differences  in  temperature  according  to  situa- 
tion; for  example,  nature  of  rock,  exposure  (p.  237),  and  influ- 
ence of  water  bodies  (p.  238).  The  nature  and  direction  of  the 
wind  also  influence  temperature  (p.  265).  These  causes  for  dif- 
ferences in  temperature  are  more  fully  studied  in  Chapter  XIV. 

168.  Daily  and  Seasonal 
Temperature  Changes. — 
(A)  Daily  Mange.  —  The 
warmest  period  is  not  mid- 
day, when  the  sun  is  high- 
est, but  two  or  three  hours 
after  nOon  (Fig.  395).  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  in  the 
morning  it  is  first  necessary 
to  warm  the  ground  that  was  cooled  by  radiation  the  night  be- 
fore.   After  the  ground  is  warmed,  the  temperature  continues 
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Fig.  396.  —  Change  in  temperature  for  six  successive  summer  days  at  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
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until  the  sun  has  sunk  so  low  that  heat  is  radiated 
away  faster  than  it  is  received. 
Then  the  ground  and  air 
commence  to  cool,  continuing 
to  do  so  until  sunrise.  There- 
fore the  coldest  period  is  not 
midnight,  but  just  before  sun- 
rise (Fig.  395).  Because  of 
these  conditions  there  is  a  nor- 
mal daily  change,  or  range,  of 
temperature  similar  to  that 
shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig. 
395). 

There  are  a  number  of  condi- 
tions which  may  occasionally  in- 
terfere with  the  normal  daily 
range  (Fig.  396).  A  cloudy  sky, 
interfering  with  the  passage  of 
the  sun's  rays,  may  prevent  the 
temi)erature  from  rising  after 
noon ;  or  winds  may  bring  such 
cold  air  that  the  temperature 
falls,  even  during  the  daytime ; 
or  warm  winds  may  cause  the 
temperature  to  rise  throughout 
the  night. 

The  amount  of  change  from 


Fig.  397.  —  Normal  suniincr  (heavy 
line)  and  winter  (dotted  line)  <laily 
temperaiure  range  for  several 
places.  (1)  Arctic;  (2)  St.  Vin- 
cent, Minn.;  (3)  Djarling,  India; 
(4)  Jacobabad,  India;  (o)  Key 
West,  Fla. ;  (6)  Galle,  India ;  5  and 
6  are  near  the  warm  ocean. 
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day  to  night  differs  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place. 
Thus  the  range  is  great  when  warm  days  are  followed  by  cool 
nights,  and  less  when  cool  days  are  followed  by  cool  nights.  The 
daily  range  in  winter  is  quite  different  from  that  in  summer;  it 
is  different  at  the  equator  from  what  it  is  in  temperate  latitudes ; 
and  on  the  land  from  what  it  is  at  sea  (Fig.  397). 

Summary.  —  In  the  normal  daily  range  the  temperature  is  highest 
after  midday,  and  lowest  just  before  sunrise,  Tlie  amount  of  daily 
range  varies  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place- 

(B)  Seasonal  Mange.  —  The  yearly  range  of  temperature 
closely  resembles  the  daily  range.  If  the  average  tempera- 
ture for  each  day  is  kept, 
it  will  be  found  that  in 
the  northern  hemisphere 
there  is  a  steady  rise  from 
March  to  August,  and 
then  a  gradual  fall  until 
February  (Fig.  398).  The 
reason  why  the  coldest 
weather  comes  after  mid- 
winter (December  21)  is 
that  radiation  continues 
to  cool  the  ground  and 
air  until  the  days  become 
long  enough,  and  the  sun 
high  enough,  to  overbal- 
ance the  effect  of  radia- 
tion. The  hottest  period 
of  the  year  comes  after 
midsummer  (June  21), 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  hottest  time  of  day  is  after  noon. 

While  there  is  a  normal  seasonal  curve  as  described,  it  differs 
greatly  in  various  parts  of  the  world  (Fig.  398).  For  example, 
the  midwinter  temperature  at  the  equator  is  very  high,  in  the 
frigid  zones  very  low ;  the  range  over  the  equable  ocean  is  far  less 
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FiQ.  398.  —  Seasonal  temperature  range  in 
several  places.  (1)  St.  Vincent,  Minn. ; 
(2)  New  York  State;  (3)  Yuma,  Ariz.; 
(4)  Key  West,  Fla. ;  (5)  Galle,  India;  4 
and  5  are  near  the  equable  ocean. 
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than  that  over  the  hiiid ;  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  lowest 
tf^inpi^rature  (u)nu^H  at  the  time  of  our  summer.  There  are  also 
difftirenees  caused  by  altitude,  deseits,  and  other  influences. 

Summary.  —  llie  average  temperature  rises  until  afier  midmok- 
mer  and  (hHcendu  until  after  midwinte)\  The  normal  curve  of 
seasonal  tenqjerature  range  varies  from  place  to  place.  j\ 
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169.  Humidity.  —  Water  vapor,  which  rises  from  the  ocean, 
and  all  damp  surfaces  (p.  230),  is  diffused  through  the  air 
and  drifted  about  with  it.  It  finds  its  way  to  all  parts  of  the 
eartli ;  not  even  the  Sahara  has  absolutely  dry  air.  The 
actual  amount  of  vapor  in  the  air,  that  is,  the  amount  in 
pounds  or  quarts,  is  known  as  the  absolute  humidity.  If 
there  is  as  mucli  as  possible,  the  air  is  said  to  be  saturated. 
For  example,  in  a  room  10  x  20  x  20  feet,  the  air  at  a  tem- 
perature of  80°,  if  saturated,  has  GJ  pounds  of  water  in  the 
form  of  vapor.     This  is  its  absolute  humidity. 

To  represent  the  amount  of  vapor  present  in  air,  com- 
j)are(l  with  the  amount  that  might  be  there,  the  term  relative 
himidity  is  employed.  Relative  humidity  is  measured  in 
percentages.  Thus  the  relative  humidity  of  saturated  air  is 
100  per  cent,  for  it  has  all  it  can  contain ;  of  absolutely  dry 
air,  0  per  cent ;  and  of  air  having  only  half  as  much  as  it 
might  carry,  50  per  cent. 

If  the  relative  humidity  is  low,  as  in  deserts,  there  is  a 
chance  for  so  much  more  vapor  in  the  dry  air  that  evapora- 
tion is  rapid ;  if  the  humidity  is  high,  as  in  the  tropical  forest, 
there  can  be  little  evaporation,  and  surfaces  remain  damp. 
We  notice  this  difference  in  summer,  for  some  days  are  clear 
and  dry,  others  are  humid  or  muggy.  When  the  humidity 
is  great,  the  weather  is  most  oppressive ;  we  perspire  easily, 
and  are  very  uncomfortable,  because  there  can  be  little 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  body. 
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Warm  air  can  carry  more  water  vapor  than  cool  air,  for 
the  amount  of  vapor  possible  depends  on  temperature.  For 
this  reason,  when  the  temperature  in  the  room  mentioned 
above  is  60°  there  can  be  only  3J  pounds  of  water  vapor  in 
the  air.  There  is,  therefore,  far  less  vapor  in  the  frigid  than 
in  the  tropical  zone. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  if  saturated  air  is  warmed,  it 
ceases  to  be  saturated;  that  is,  its  relative  humidity  falls 
(Fig.  399)  and  evaporation  is  possible.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  Sahara.  There  the  winds  are  blowing  toward  a 
warmer  region,  and  the  relative  humidity  is  being  constantly 
lowered,  causing  such  dry  air  that  the  ground  is  dried  and  a 
desert  produced.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  damp  air  is  cooled, 
its  relative  humidity  increases,  and  the  point  is  soon  reached 
when  it  becomes  saturated.  Further  cooling  then  forces 
some  of  the  vapor  to  condense  to  liquid  water,  or,  if  the  tem- 
perature is  below  freezing,  to  snow  or  ice.  This  is  known 
as  precipitation. 

These  facts  explain  many  phenomena.  Thus,  when  one 
breathes  against  a  cool  window  pane  the  breath  is  cooled  to 
the  point  of  saturation,  and  some  of  the  vapor  caused  to  con- 
dense. A  glass  of  water  "  sweats  "  on  warm,  muggy  days, 
because  the  cool  glass  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  air  near 
it,  and  raises  the  relative  humidity  to  the  point  of  saturation. 
Then  some  of  the  vapor  must  condense.  This  point  of 
saturation  is  often  called  the  "dew  point,"  because,  when  it 
is  reached,  dew  forms  on  the  ground.  Precipitation  is 
caused  whenever  the  air  is  chilled  to  the  dew  point. 

Summary. — Absolute  humidity  is  the  actiml  amount  of  water 
vapor  in  the  air  at  a  given  time;  relative  humidity  is  the  percentage 
present  compared  to  what  might  be  present  at  that  temperature.  The 
rekUive  humidity  decreases  with  rising  temperature,  and  increases 
with  falling  temperature.  When  it  decreases,  evaporation  becomes 
more  rapid;  when  it  increases,  if  it  reaches  the  point  of  saturation, 
or  the  "  dew  point,^^  there  is  precipitation. 
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170.  Dew  and  Frost.  —  (A)  Dew. — At  night  the  lower 
air  is  chilled  by  contact  with  the  ground,  which  is  cooled  by 
radiation.  If  the  air  is  damp,  some  of  the  vapor  is  then  con- 
densed as  dew ;  and  if  it  is  very  humid,  dew  may  begin  to 
form  even  before  sunset.  The  formation  of  dew  is  checked 
(1)  when  the  air  is  quite  dry,  (2)  when  winds  stir  the  air 
and  keep  it  from  reaching  the  dew  point,  or  (3)  when  radia- 
tion is  interfered  with  by  clouds. 

One  reason  why  dew  forms  so  readily  on  grass  is  that  vege- 
tation is  a  good  radiatcn*  and  hence  cools  quickly.  Another  rea- 
son is  that  there  is  water  rising  from  the  plants,  as  there  is  also, 
to  less  extent,  from  the  ground.  During  the  day  this  water  dis- 
appears by  evaporation  and  is,  therefore,  uimoticed ;  but  at  night, 
when  the  air  is  saturated,  evaporation  is  so  checked  that  the 
water  gathers  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves  and  grass. 

Summary.  —  Dew  is  mused  (1)  6y  the  chilling  of  air  to  the  dew 
point  by  the  cool  ground,  and  (2)  6y  the  rising  of  water  from  plants, 
Drii  air,  ivinds,  and  clouds  are  unfacorable  to  the  fomiation  of  dew, 

(R)  Frost,  —  Frost  is  not  frozen  dew,  but  the  solid  form 
assumed  when  vapor  (M)n(lenses  iit  temperatures  below  freez- 
ing. Even  wlien  the  general  tem[)erature  is  above  freezing, 
frost  may  visit  some  localities.  Low,  swampy  ground  is  first 
affected  because  (1)  the  air  is  damper,  and  (2)  air  cooled  on 
the  hillsides  slides  down  to  these  low  places. 

Sometimes  frost  comes  so  early  in  the  fall  that  fruit  not  yet 
quite  rijx^  is  destroyed;  and  late  spring  frosts  often  do  great 
damage  to  buds.  Such  frosts  occur  during  nights  when  the  air  is 
so  clear  that  radiation  proceeds  readily.  Frosts  cause  the  leaves 
to  change  color,  and  finally  to  fall ;  tlum  for  a  time  the  trees  are 
dormant,  bursting  forth  into  new  life  with  the  return  of  warmth 
in  the  spring.  Many  plants  are  killed  by  the  first  frost,  leaving 
only  their  seeds,  bulbs,  or  roots  to  grow  the  next  season. 

Summary.  —  Frost  is  the  solid  form  assunied  hy  condensed  vapor 
at  temperatures  below  freezing.  Frosts  first  occur  in  low,  damp 
places;  and  early  fall  and  late  spring  frosts  do  damage  to  plants. 
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Fig.  :I1>D,— Daily  duin^f-s  in  relative  humidity  at  Illiacii,  N*Y.,  for  one  week.  Notk-e 
that  at  nii^hi  Hio  liuniidity  risfS  nearly  or  tjiiitt*  t<i  the  ilew  point  (100  per  eeot),  but 
in  the  warmcHt  part  of  the  day  i«  very  Ixiw*  This  does  not  mean  any  iihange  in 
the  absolute  hniuidlty,  but  is  the  ri^snlt  uf  changes  in  teiii[>erature  from  day  to  ni^ht. 


Fig.  4fM).  — Above  the  clouds,  iijountain  tops  projeetlug  through. 


Fici-  401. — Clonds  forming?  on  a  mouutam  aide*    t>si\ii^  "w\iv\& \yV5^\\\^  xst^T^.  ^Cck& 
coid  moimtubi  slopea  are  here  chilled  unlU  ihit  cVt^  ^qVii\  Va  Xfeaw^Si^^* 
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171.  Fog  and  Clouds.  — :  (A)  Fog.  — When  we  breathe  into 
cold  air,  the  vapor  of  the  breath  is  condensed  into  particles 
of  water  so  small  that  they  float,  forming  a  tiny  fog.  Fog  is 
formed  when  damp  air  is  chilled  in  other  ways.  For  exam- 
ple, it  often  forms  at  night  when  the  air  over  low,  damp 
land  is  chilled  to  the  dew  point ;  or  it  may  form  when  two 
currents  of  air  are  mixed,  one  cool,  the  other  damp  and  warm. 
Fogs  at  sea  are  often  caused  in  this  way. 

One  of  the  foggiest  places  in  the  world  is  on  the  path  of  trans- 
atlantic steamers  south  of  Newfoundland.  Here  the  warm  Gulf 
Stream  drift  and  the  cold  Labrador  current  are  near  together ;  and 
winds  from  one  to  the  other  cause  vapor  to  condense  into  fog  par- 
ticles. Vessels  rarely  pass  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  without 
encountering  some  fog ;  and  in  it  many  a  boat  has  been  lost  by 
collision  with  another,  or  with  an  iceberg,  or  by  running  aground 
on  the  shoals.  Fog  is  one  of  the  most  dreaded  dangers  of  the 
sea,  and  cautious  captains  reduce  their  speed,  and  keep  the  fog- 
horns blowing  to  warn  other  vessels  of  their  approach.  In  har- 
bors, navigation  is  sometimes  completely  stopped  by  dense  fogs. 

Dust  particles,  by  supplying  solids  on  which  the  water  may  col- 
lect, aid  in  the  formation  of  fog.  It  is  believed  that  the  fogginess 
of  London  is  partly  due  to  the  large  amount  of  dust  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  that  great  city.  The  fog  of  London  is  sometimes  so 
dense  that  it  is  necessary  to  stop  all  traffic  on  the  streets,  and  even 
to  close  the  stores. 

Sttmmary.  —  Fog  is  caused  by  the  chilling  of  air  to  the  dew  point, 
forcing  some  of  the  vapor  to  condense  to  tiny  drops.  Dust  particles 
supply  solids  for  the  water  to  condense  on. 

(B)  Clouds,  —  Clouds  are  also  made  by  the  condensation 
of  vapor.  Most  clouds  are  fog  or  mist,  though  the  higher 
ones,  where  the  temperature  is  below  freezing,  are  composed 
of  snow  or  ice  particles.  Many  clouds,  especially  on  sum- 
mer days,  are  caused  by  the  rising  of  warm,  damp  air.  As 
the  air  rises  it  expands  and  cools;  and  when  the  dew  point  is 
rea;ched,  fog  particles  grow,  forming  clouds.     Clouds  are  also 
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cfiuned  wlieii  damp  air  blows  against  a  cold  surface*  for  ex- 
ample, a  m<miitain  slope  (Fig*  400)*  Still  aaotlier  cause  for 
clouds  is  tlie  contact  of  two  currents  of  air,  one  above  the 
other,  one  cold,  the  other  warmer  and  humid. 

Clouds  assume  many  weird  and  beautiful  forms  (Fig.  402). 
Those  that  overspread  the  sky,  having  the  appearauce  of  layers, 
or  strata,  are  called  strattis  clouds*  They  are  couimon  diu'ing 
storm  J  weather,  and  are  usually  low  iu  the  skj,  often  so  low  that 
they  hide  the  tops  of  the  hills.  Frequently,  especially  iu  winter, 
they  cover  hundreds  of  square  miles  and  last  two  or  three  days, 
while  fiom  theui  large  qtiantities  of  raiu  fall. 

The  clouds  formed  by  the  rising  of  air  on  warm  summer  days 
are  called  citmtdtu  clouds  (Fig.  402).  A  Hat  ba.se,  usually  sevei-al 
thousand  feet  above  the  surface,  marks  the  height  at  which  the 
risiug  vapor  begins  to  condense.  Exteiidiug  above  this  base, 
sometimes  to  a  height  of  a  mile,  are  a  series  of  cloud  domes  which 
are  often  very  beautiful,  especially  when  lighted  and  colored  by 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Cumulus  clouds  often  develop  into 
thunder-heads. 

A  third  common  type  is  the  cirrm  cloud  (Fig.  402),  which  is 
often  five  or  six  miles  above  the  surface.  Unlike  the  other  two 
types,  these  clouds  are  made  of  transparent  ice  particles ;  and 
they  are  so  thin  that  the  sun  shines  through  them.  It  is  in 
cirrus  clouds  that  rings  around  the  snn  and  moon  are  often 
seen  (p.  233),  The  cimis  clouds  vary  greatly,  some  having  a 
most  delicate  and  beautiful  feathery  and  plumed  form. 

There  is  every  gradation  between  the  three  types  of  clouds. 
To  these  interniediate  forms  compound  names  are  given  as  follows  : 
cirro-stratuSj  strato-cirrus,  cirro-cumulus,  cumulo-cirriis,  cumulo- 
stratus,  and  strato-cumulus.     Eain  clouds  are  called  nimbus. 

Summary.  —  Cfhufh  are  made  offog^  mist^  snow^  and  ice  particles. 
Hie  If  are  caused  h/  the  condenMng  of  i^apor  fromvanouia  causes, — * 
rimng  and  expaHdhifj,  bloimng  against  coM  stfrfaee.%  and  contact 
of  mid  and  icarmer^  damp  currents.  Strains  doiids  are  low^  and 
sjwead  over  large  areaji ;  cumulus  clouds  rise  i7i  domes  above  a  flat 
base;  cirrus  are  tkiji,  fleecy  clouds  high  in  the  air  and  are  made 
of  ice  partides.     There  are  many  variatious  between  the^e  types. 
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172.  Rain,  Snow,  and  Hail.  —  (A)  Rain.  —  Fog  particles 
in  clouds  may  grow  to  such  size  that  they  can  no  longer  float. 
They  then  fall  as  raindrops.  The  growth  of  raindrops  is 
due  to  several  causes :  (1)  continued  condensation  of  vapor; 
(2)  union  of  fog  particles,  driven  together  by  currents  of  air; 
and  (3)  union  of  particles  as  they  fall  through  the  cloud. 
Thus  rain  is  merely  the  result  of  a  continuation  of  the  process 
of  cloud  formation.  If  the  vapor  condenses  rapidly,  as  in 
summer  thunder-clouds,  the  drops  may  grow  to  great  size. 

Rain  may  evaporate  on  its  way  from  the  clouds  and  fail  to 
reach  the  ground.  Such  streamers  of  rain,  descending  part  way 
to  the  earth,  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  summer.  In  other  cases, 
rain  on  its  way  down  may  freeze  in  passing  through  a  cold  layer 
of  air,  forming  sleet.  Some  sleet  is  snow  that  has  partly  melted, 
and  then  frozen  before  reaching  the  ground. 

Summary.  —  Continued  condensation  of  vapor  in  cloud  formation, 
and  the  union  of  the  fog  particles,  form  raindrops  so  heavy  that  they 
must  fall  to  the  earth, 

(B)  Snow.  —  Snowflakes  are  not  frozen  raindrops,  but  are 
formed  when  vapor  is  condensing  in  a  cloud  at  temperatures 
below  freezing 
point.  If  the  snow- 
flake  grows  without 
interference,  it  is  a 
regular  and  beauti- 
ful crystal  (Fig. 
403).     It  grows  as 

reefularly  as  salt  or 

T  "^    ^  ,       .  Fig.  403.  —  Snow  crystals, 

alum  crystals   in  a 

solution  that  is  slowly  evaporating.     The  feathery  frost  on 

window  panes  is  also  caused  by  crystal  growth,  when  vapor 

condenses  at  temperatures  below  the  freezing  point. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  snowflakes  are  usually  irregular : 
(1)  the  crystals  are  often  broken;  (2)  several  are  often  united, 
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forming  a  matted  mass ;  (3)  as  the  snow  falls  it  is  sometimes 
partly  melted  in  passing  through  a  warmer  layer  of  air.  In 
many  cases  snow  melts  eutirelyi  reaching  the  ground  as  rain. 
This  is  often  illustrated  in  hilly  countries,  when  hilltops  are 
covered  with  soow  while  100  or  200  feet  lower,  in  the  valleys, 
rain  is  falling. 

Summary,  —  Sitottifiakes  are  crf/stals,  htuU  up  bg  the  amdenmuj 
of  vapor  at  te/tijjeralitre^  heloiv  freeziiUf.  Tliey  are  ojfteti  brokeft, 
ruattedj  or  [farlhj  mdied  on  Ike  tvai/  down,  becoming  irregular. 

(C)  Hnil.  —  ll:iil  is  forraeil  in  violent  storms,  sueli  as  tor- 
midoes  and  tlmnder-^tornis,  where  there  are  strong,  whirling 

currents  of  air. 
Hailstones  are 
balls  of  iee,  built 
np  by  condensing 
vaijor  as  they  are 
whirled  up  and 
down  in  the  vio- 
lent currents, 
freezing,  mel ti ng, 
and  freezing  again 
as  they  pass  from 
warm  to  cold  cur- 
rents. For  this*  reason  they  are  often  made  of  several  layers, 
or  shells,  of  ice.  They  may  grow  to  great  size,  and  be  kept 
suspended  by  the  uprising  currents  long  after  they  ai'e 
heavy  enough  to  fall  through  (|uiet  air,  Wlien  tliey  fall, 
usually  at  the  margin  of  a  storm,  they  often  break  window 
glass  and  do  great  damage  to  crops.  Conditions  favoring 
the  formation  of  large  hailstones  are  fortunately  not  commo]i, 
and  their  effects  are  con  filled  to  very  limited  areas. 

Summary.  —  Hailstones  are  7nade  of  ke,  formed  by  condensing 
vapor  in  ndilrlbig  air  currents.  Tliey  fuatf  grow  to  larg^  size  before 
they  fidlj  then  qflen  doing  coymderable  damage. 


Fio.  4^H. —  iiailstoiies.    t  rfrnpare  uiih  the  iticheB  on 
the  ruler. 
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Topical  Outline,  Questions,  and  Suggestions. 

Topical  Outline.  — 162.  Composition  of  the  Air.  —  (A)  Oxygen, 
Nitrogen^  and  Carbon  Dioxide :  percentage  of  each ;  argon ;  importance  of 
oxygen ;  of  nitrogen ;  of  carbon  dioxide ;  slow  combustion  in  animals ; 
rapid  combustion ;  production  of  heat.  (B)  Water  Vapor :  source ;  evapo- 
ration ;  variation  in  amount ;  condensation.  (C)  Dust  Particles :  nature 
of  materials:  distribution;  effect  on  condensation;  microbes. 

163.  Effect  of  Gravity.  —  Cause  of  weight ;  amount  at  sea  level ;  reason 
for  not  noticing  pressure ;  density  of  lower  air ;  rarefied  air ;  effect ;  effect 
of  temperature  on  density  of  air ;  movements  started  by  gravity. 

164.  Light.  —  Nature  of  light;  speed  of  passage;  combination  of 
waves;  effect  of  prism;  refraction;  colors  of  spectrum;  reflection;  in- 
stances ;  mirage ;  rainbow ;  halos ;  color  of  objects ;  diffraction ;  blue 
color  of  sky ;  sunset  colors. 

165.  Heat. —  (A)  Radiant  Energy:  heat  from  a  stove;  light  from  a 
stove ;  radiant  energy ;  radiation ;  radiant  energy  from  bodies  in  space ; 
effect  of  radiation  on  stove ;  on  sun ;  part  reaching  earth.  (B)  Passage 
of  Radiant  Energy ;  diathermanous ;  effect  of  air  on  heat ;  effect  of  dust. 

(C)  Radiation  from  the  Earth:  earth  as  a  radiator;  cause  of  cool  nights; 
of  cold  winter;  difference  between  land  and  water;  difference  in  frost. 

(D)  Reflection  and  Absorption:  water;  quarries;  black  objects;  white 
objects.  (E)  Conduction:  in  a  stove;  air,  water,  and  ground  as  con- 
ductors; depth  of  conduction  in  the  ground.  (F)  Convection:  in  water; 
in  air,  —  near  a  lamp,  near  a  fire,  by  heat  from  sun. 

166.  Warming  of  Land,  Water,  and  Air. —  (A)  The  Lands:  warming; 
loss  of  heat ;  day  and  night ;  tropical  zone ;  temperate  zone ;  frigid  zone ; 
color  of  surface;  vegetation;  exposure.  (B)  The  Waters:  comparison 
with  land;  heat  of  vaporization ;  equable  climate.  (C)  The  Air:  causes 
for  warming  ;  causes  for  cooling;  interference  with  radiation. 

167.  Causes  for  Differences  in  Temperature  on  the  Earth.  —  (A)  Position 
of  Sun:  differences  in  height;  reasons  why  sun  low  in  heavens  is  less 
powerful;  results.  (B)  Altitude:  decrease  in  temperature;  explana- 
tion ;  illustration  of  effect  of  expansion ;  sunny  spots ;  effect  of  radia- 
tion.    (C)  Other  Reasons  for  Differences :  rock;  exposure;  water;  wind. 

168.  Daily  and  Seasonal  Temperature  Changes.  —  (A)  Daily  Range: 
warmest  period ;  coolest  period ;  reasons ;  interference  with  normal  range ; 
difference  in  amount  of  range.  (B)  Seasonal  Range :  resemblance  to  daily 
range ;  coldest  period ;  warmest  period ;  reasons ;  causes  for  differences 
in  curve. 

169.  Humidity.  —  Source;  distribution;  absolute  humidity;  saturated 
air;  relative  humidity ;  measuring  relative  humidity;  effect  of  low  humid- 
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ity ;  of  high  humidity;  influence  of  temperature  on  humidity;  cause  of 
deserts ;  precipitation ;  illustrations  of  effect  of  cooling ;  dew  point. 

170.  Dew  and  Frost.  —  (A)  Dew:  cause ;  unfavorable  conditions;  rea- 
son for  dew  on  grass.  (B)  Frost:  cause;  most  favorable  places;  early 
and  late  frosts ;  effect  of  frost  on  plants. 

171.  Fog  and  Clouds.  —  (A)  Fog :  the  breath ;.  chilling  of  air ;  fog  off 
Newfoundland;  dangers  to  navigation;  aid  of  dust  particles;  London 
fog.  (B)  Clouds:  materials;  causes;  stratus;  cumulus;  cirrus;  inters 
mediate  forms;  nimbus. 

172.  Rain,  Snow,  and  Hail. —  (A)  Rain:  reason  for  falling ;  causes  for 
drops;  large  drops;  failure  to  reach  earth;  sleet.  (B)  Snow:  cause; 
snowflakes;  frost  on  windows;  irregularity  of  snowflakes;  melting  of 
falling  snow.    (C)  Hail:  formation;  reason  for  shells  of  ice ;  size;  effects. 

Questions.  —  1G2.  (A)  What  elements  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
air  ?  What  is  the  importance  of  each  ?  (B)  What  is  evaporation  ?  What 
difference  is  there  in  the  amount  of  vapor  in  air?  What  results  when  it 
is  condensed?  (C)  What  are  dust  particles?  Where  are  they  most 
common?    What  are  their  effects? 

163.  lias  air  weight ?  Why?  IIow  much?  Why  does  not  the  weight 
of  the  air  affect  us?    In  what  two  ways  does  the  density  vary? 

164.  What  is  light?  What  is  refraction  ?  What  is  reflection?  What 
phenomena  are  produced  by  reflection  and  refraction  of  light  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  atmosphere?  What  is  the  cause  of  color  in  flowers? 
What  is  tlie  cause  of  the  blue  color  of  the  sky?    Of  sunset  colors? 

165.  (A)  Wliat  is  radiant  energy?  What  is  radiation?  What  effect 
is  radiation  having  on  the  sun?  (B)  What  are  diathermanous  bodies? 
Give  examples.  Why  does  the  sun  lose  power  in  late  afternoon?  (C) 
Why  does  the  ground  become  cool  at  night  and  cold  in  winter  ?  What 
difference  is  there  in  the  radiation  of  bodies?  (I))  Give  illustrations 
of  reflection.  Give  illustrations  of  absorption.  (E)  What  is  conduction? 
What  effect  has  it  on  earth,  air,  and  water?  (F)  What  causes  convection 
in  water?     Give  illustrations  of  convection  of  air. 

166.  (A)  Why  is  not  the  ground  excessively  warmed?  What  differ- 
ences are  there  in  the  three  zones?  What  other  causers  for  difference  are 
there?  (B)  State  the  reasons  why  water  warms  more  slowly  than  land. 
What  is  heat  of  vaporization?  Compare  land  and  water  in  winter  and 
at  night.  What  is  an  equable  climate?  (C)  IIow  is  the  air  warmed? 
IIow  is  it  cooled?     Why  is  muggy  air  op])ressive? 

1()7.  (A)  Why  is  the  sun  less  powerful  when  low  than  when  high? 
State  three  important  effects  of  differences  in  sun's  position.  (B)  Why 
are  highlands  cool  ?  Are  any  parts  warm  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  radia- 
tion?    (C)  What  other  reasons  are  there  for  differences  in  temperature? 
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168.  (A)  When  are  the  warmest  and  coolest  times  of  day  ?  Why  ? 
What  causes  are  there  for  interference  with  the  normal  daily  range? 
For  differences  in  the  amount  of  daily  range  ?  (B)  When  are  the  warmest 
and  coolest  times  of  the  year  ?  Why  ?  What  reasons  are  there  for  differ- 
ences in  the  normal  seasonal  curve  ? 

169.  What  is  absolute  humidity?  What  is  saturated  air?  What  is 
relative  humidity  ?  What  is  the  result  of  raising  the  temperature?  What 
is  the  cause  of  some  deserts  ?  What  is  the  result  of  lowering  the  tem- 
perature?   What  causes  precipitation ?    Illustrate.     What  is  dew  point? 

170.  (A)  What  is  the  cause  of  dew  ?  Under  what  conditions  is  there 
no  dew?  Why  is  there  so  much  dew  on  grass?  (B)  What  is  frost? 
Why  does  frost  first  visit  low,  damp  places  ?    What  are  its  effects  ? 

171.  (A)  What  are  the  causes  for  fog?  What  are  the  conditions  on 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  ?  Why  ?  What  is  the  effect  on  navigation  ? 
What  relation  have  dust  particles  to  fog ?  (B)  Of  what  are  clouds  made? 
How  are  they  caused?    Name  and  describe  each  of  the  cloud  types. 

172.  (A)  What  is  the  cause  of  rain?  Why  do  the  drops  vary  in  size? 
What  is  sleet?  (B)  What  are  snowflakes?  How  formed?  Why  are 
they  often  irregular?  (C)  What  is  the  cause  of  hailstones?  Why  do 
they  sometimes  grow  so  large  ? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Recall  Experiments  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  of  Chapter 
II,  p.  30.  (2)  Let  a  beam  of  sunlight  enter  a  darkened  room  and  notice 
the  dust  that  it  lights.  Watch  the  sky  to  see  if  it  is  sometimes  hazy. 
Is  it  clearer  after  a  rain  ?  Why  ?  (3)  By  means  of  an  air  pump  show 
that  air  has  pressure.  The  teacher  of  physics  can  tell  how  this  is  to  be 
done.  (4)  Obtain  a  prism  of  glass  from  the  physical  laboratory  and  allow 
a  ray  of  sunlight  to  pass  through  it  in  order  to  study  the  prismatic  colors. 
(5)  Place  a  stick  in  water  and  notice  that  it  appears  to  bend  below  the 
water.  This  is  due  to  refraction.  (6)  Heat  a  brick  or  a  stone  and  suspend 
it  by  a  wire.  Why  does  it  become  cool?  Does  the  thermometer  show 
rise  of  temperature  when  placed  near  it  ?  Why  ?  (7)  Try  the  experiment 
with  black  and  white  cloth,  mentioned  on  p.  236,  using  ice  instead  of  snow. 

(8)  Place  a  thermometer  in  the  shade  in  such  a  position  that  sunlight  can 
be  reflected  on  it  by  means  of  a  mirror.     Does  the  temperature  rise? 

(9)  Place  one  end  of  a  bar  of  iron  in  the  fire.  Does  the  other  end  become 
warm  ?  Why  ?  Place  an  equal  bulk  of  several  substances  —  for  example, 
iron,  soil,  and  rock — on  the  stove  for  a  short  period  to  test  which  first  be- 
comes warm  by  conduction.  Use  a  thermometer  to  determine  this.  It  can 
also  be  told  by  putting  a  thin  layer  of  paraffin  on  each,  noticing  on  which 
it  first  begins  to  melt.  (10)  Study  convection  in  water,  using  a  glass  dish 
with  muddy  water  so  as  to  see  its  movement.  Study  the  convection  of 
air  near  a  lamp,  clouding  the  air  with  smoke  (this  can  be  obtained  by 
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lighting  a  piece  of  cloth)  so  that  its  movement  may  be  seen.  Explain  the 
principle  of  a  lamp ;  of  a  fireplace.  How  is  your  schoolhouse  ventilated  ? 
Does  the  fresh  air  come  in  above  or  below  ?  Why  ?  (11)  Place  a  brick 
and  a  pan  of  water  (as  deep  as  the  thickness  of  the  brick)  on  a  hot  stove 
or  over  a  Bunsen  burner.  Carefully  weigh  each  before  placing  them  there. 
When  the  brick  has  become  warm,  take  the  temperature  of  each  at  the 
top.  At  the  bottom.  Why  is  one  the  same  temperature  throughout, 
the  other  hot  at  the  bottom  and  only  warm  at  the  top  ?  Which  shows  the 
higher  temperature  ?  Why?  When  cool,  weigh  them  again.  Has  either 
lost  weight  ?  Why  ?  (12)  Do  the  same  with  water  and  soil,  leaving  a 
thermometer  in  each  and  recording  the  changes.  In  which  does  the  tem- 
perature rise  faster?  Which  cools  faster?  (13)  Take  the  temperature 
at  6,  8,  10,  12,  2,  4,  6,  8,  and  10  o'clock  for  one  day.  Construct  a  curve 
similar  to  Fig.  395.  Keep  records  for  a  week,  and  construct  curves  to  see 
if  they  are  all  alike.  (14)  A  seasonal  curve  can  also  be  made,  getting  the 
data  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  in 
which  daily  averages  are  given  for  many  places.  (15)  With  a  bicycle 
pump  illustrate  the  warming  of  air  by  compression,  and  cooling  by  ex- 
pansion (p.  241).  A  little  fog  can  be  i)roduced  by  placing  a  dish  of  hot 
water  where  the  escaping  cool  air  passes  over  it.  (16)  Make  observa- 
tions on  condensation,  —  blowing  on  a  cold  window,  for  example.  In 
warm,  damp  air,  watch  drops  collect  on  a  glass  of  ice  water.  That  the 
water  does  not  come  from  within  the  glass  may  be  proved  by  placing  a 
glass,  without  water,  on  ice  until  it  is  cold,  then  putting  it  in  the  room. 
The  same  thing  may  also  be  shown  by  putting  salt  and  ice  in  a  bright  tin 
dipper.  The  temperature  of  dew  point  can  be  determined  by  putting  a 
thermometer  in  the  salt  and  ice,  reading  the  tem})erature  at  the  moment 
water  begins  to  cloud  the  surface  of  the(lii>per.  (17)  Study  frost:  the 
time  of  its  coming;  the  places  where  it  comes  first;  and  any  other  facts 
you  can  find  out  by  observation.  (18)  For  a  few  days  observe  the  clouds 
carefully,  classifying  those  you  see. 

Reference  Books.  —  Davis,  ElempuUmj  Meteorology,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, 1894,  '32.70 ;  Ward,  Practical  Ejcercises  in  Elementary  Meteorology, 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1890,  81.12;  Waldo,  Modern  Meteorology,  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  Xew  York,  1893,  .Sl-i>0 ;  Elementary  Meteorology,  American 
Book  Co.,  Xew  York,  189(5,  $1.50;  Russkll,  Meteorology,  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  Xew  Y^ork,  1894,  fl.OO ;  Tyndall,  The  Forms  of  Water,  Appleton  & 
Co.,  Xew  York,  1872,  $1.50;  Illustratice  Cloud  Forms,  U.  S.  Hydrographic 
Office,  Washington,  1897,  $1.00;  Annual  Reports  and  Monthly  Weather 
Reviews,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  Washington ;  Bartholomew,  Physical 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

TVINDS  AND   STORMS. 

WINDS. 

173.  Relation  between  Winds  and  Air  Pressure.  —  Winds 
are  the  result  of  differences  in  the  air  pressure,  or  weight. 
It  is  easier  to  understand  their  cause  if  we  consider  the 
atmosphere  to  be  composed  of  a  great  number  of  air  columns 
which  gravity  holds  to  the  earth.  If  the  sun's  heat  warms 
the  air  in  one  place,  the  columns  at  that  place  become  lighter 
than  in  places  not  so  warmed  (p.  231).  Light  air  is  said  to 
have  a  low  pressure,  heavy  air  a  high  pressure^  because  the 
heavier  the  air,  the  higher  it  pushes  the  mercury  up  in  the 
tube  of  the  barometer  (Appendix  G).  The  air  moves,  or 
flows,  from  places  of  high  toward  places  of  low  pressure,  thus 
causing  winds.  On  a  larger  scale,  it  is  much  the  same  as 
the  movement  of  the  cooler  and  heavier  air  which  crowds  up 
the  warm,  lighter  air  in  a  lamp  (p.  236). 

The  difference  in  air  pressure  which  causes  winds  is  often 
known  as  the  barometric  gradient.  It  is  so  named  because  the 
air  flows  from  a  region  of  high  pressure,  or  high  barometer,  to  one 
of  low,  as  if  it  were  going  down  a  grade,  or  gradient,  as  flowing 
water  does.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  there  is  a 
real  slope  or  grade,  but  merely  lighter  air  in  one  place  than  in 
another.  If  the  difference  in  pressure  is  great,  the  barometric 
gradient  is  so  high  that  the  air  moves  swiftly,  as  water  flows 
down  a  steep  grade. 

Summary.  —  Winds  are  due  to  a  flowing  of  air  from  regions  of 
heavy  air,  or  high  pressure,  to  regions  of  low  pressure;  and  the 
difference  in  pressure  is  known  as  the  barometric  gradient, 
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174.  Sea  and  Land  Breezes.  —  A  simple  illustration  of 
winds  is  often  found  along  ocean  and  lake  shores  on  hot 
days.  On  such  days  the  land,  and  the  air  over  it,  become 
much  warmer  than  the  water  (p.  238).  Soon  the  heavier  air 
from  the  water  flows  in  as  a  cool,  refreshing  %ea  breeze^  push- 
ing upward  the  warm,  lighter  air  tliat  rests  on  the  land. 

When  the  sea  breeze  begins  to  blow,  the  temperature,  which 
may  have  risen  to  8Q°  or  90°,  commences  to  fall,  and  the  rest  of 
the  day  is  pleasantl}^  cool.  It  is  partly  because  of  the  cool  sea 
breezes  that  so  many  people  go  to  the  seashore  to  spend  their 
summer  vacations.  Along  tropical  coasts,  sea  breezes  are  very 
pronounced  and  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 

At  night  a  laud  breeze  often  blows  out  over  the  water.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  land  cools  by  radiation  faster  than  the 
water  (p.  238),  and  the  cool  land  air  slides  out  over  the  sea,  push- 
ing up  the  warmer  air  that  rests  there.  Sailboats,  becalmed  off- 
shore when  the  sea  breeze  dies  down,  are  able  to  reach  port  late  in 
the  evening  when  the  land  breeze  begins  to  blow. 

Summary.  — Sea  breezes  are  caused  bj/  cool  air  from  the  sea  floio- 
lug  in  on  hot  fhujs  and  pushiiuj  up  the  vanUj  Vufht  air  over  the  land. 
At  nifjht,  land  breezes  blow  oat  over  the  sea  from  the  cooler  land, 

175.  Mountain  Valley  Breezes. — AVinds  similar  to  the  land 
breezes  are  noticed  at  night  in  hilly  and  mountainous  regions. 
As  the  land  cools  by  radiation,  the  cool,  heavy  air  slides  down 
the  slopes,  causing  winds  that  often  gain  great  force  late  at  night. 
During  the  day,  as  the  valley  sides  are  warmed,  the  air  moves  up 
the  valleys ;  but  this  movement  does  not  cause  such  strong  winds 
as  those  at  night,  when  the  air  is  flowing  down  grade  and  gather- 
ing from  many  tributary  valleys  into  one  main  valley. 

Summary.  — At  night,  cool  air  slides  down  vail eys,  forming  winds ; 
and  air  passiug  up  the  valleys  duriug  the  day  causes  lighter  breezes. 

176.  Monsoon  Winds.  —  On  some  of  the  continents,  there 
are  changes  in  wind  direction  from  summer  to  winter. 
These  seasonal  winds,  known  as  monsoons.,  are  best  devel- 
oped in  Asia  (p.  259). 
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In  summer  the  land  becomes  warmer  than  the  water,  and 
air,  therefore,  blows  from  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans  toward 
the  warm  interior,  forming  the  summer  monsoon.  In  winter, 
when  radiation  cools  the  Asiatic  highlands,  the  heavy  air 


Fig.  405. —The  summer  (left  hand)  and  winter  (right  hand)  monsoons  of  India. 

moves  outward  toward  the  warmer  oceans,  forming  the 
winter  monsoons.  Thus  twice  each  year  the  winds  change. 
In  India  the  changes  are  so  regular,  and  the  winds  so  steady, 
that  early  sailing  vessels  went  there  in  summer  and  came 
away  in  winter,  in  order  to  have  fair  winds  both  ways. 

All  continents  show  sorae  tendency  toward  the  development  of 
monsoon  winds ;  but  in  most  cases  other  winds  are  too  well  estab- 
lished for  the  monsoons  to  develop  perfectly.  For  example,  the 
regular  winds  of  northeastern  United  States  are  from  the  west ; 
but  they  are  much  steadier  in  winter  than  in  summer  (Figs.  409, 
410).  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  winter  the  outflow  of  cold  air 
from  the  land  strengthens  the  west  winds,  while  in  summer  the 
inflow  of  cool  air  from  the  ocean  weakens  them ;  but  the  summer 
inflow  is  not  strong  enough  to  completely  destroy  the  west  wind 
movement  and  form  regular  monsoons. 

Summary.  —  Monsoon  winds,  best  developed  in  Asia,  are  due  to 
the  inflow  of  air  from  the  ocean  to  the  loarmer  land  in  summer^  and 
the  outflow  of  air  from  the  cold  land  in  winter. 
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FiQ.  406.  —  A  diagram  to  illustrate  the  \i\t- 
culation  of  the  earth.    E  is  equator. 


177*   Wind  Systems  of  the  Earth.  —  Even  greater  air  move- 
ments than  tliose  just  described  are  caused  by  differences  in 
temperature  between  the  warm  tropical  belt  antl  the  cooler 
zones  north  and  south  of  it.     The  winds  thus  started  affect 
cALMt  all  zones,  all  continents, 

,v^r:=^*t^^f^^  and  all  oceans. 

^'i^^^^^^kl^^TM:^'^!^  C^)  Comparison  with  a 

Stove.  —  III  certain  re- 
spects this  great  circula- 
tion may  he  comparL?d  to 
the  movements  of  air  in  a 
sToom  heated  by  a  stove. 
The  air  around  tlie  stove 
is  warmed,  and  the  cooler, 
heavier  air  in  other  parts  of  the  room  crowds  in  and  pushes 
the  warm  air  upward.  There  is,  therefore,  (1)  a  movement 
toward  the  stove;  (2)  a  rising  above  it;  (3)  an  upper  cur- 
rent away  from  it;  and  (4)  a  settling  at  a  distance  from  it. 
Because  of  the  heated  belt  of  the  tropical  zone  there  are 
similar  movements  on  the  earth  (Fig*  406).  These  are  (1 )  a 
movement  of  air  along  the  surface  toward  the  equator;  (2)  a 
rising  in  the  torrid  zone;  (3)  an  upward  movement  away 
from  this  zone;  and  (4)  a  settling  north  and  south  of  it. 

Summary.  —  Both  in  a  room  heated  hy  a  stove,  and  on  the  earthy 
warmed  in  (he  torrid  2o/?e,  there  is  a  morement  of  air  toward  the 
toarm  place f  a  rising^  ati  outflow  above fUiul  a  settling. 

(B)  Effect  of  notation,  —  While  air  currents  in  a  room 
move  straight  toward  the  stove,  the  winds  of  the  earth  are 
gradually  turned  from  a  straiglit  course  by  the  influence  of 
the  earth's  rotation.  Currents  of  air,  like  water  (p.  191), 
are  turned,  or  deflected,  in  the  nortliern  hemisphere  towarti 
the  right,  in  the  southern  toward  tlie  left.  Tins  effect  of 
Testation  is  therefore  called  rifiht-hmid  deflection  in  the  north- 
ein  hemisphere,  and  left-hand  deflect  ion  in  the  sonthern. 


1.  4^17.  —  ts<il tars  (lines  of  equal  pressure)  for  the  worM.  The  dark  shading 
repre.^ciits  Ijijili  prp*4sure.  The  ti^ures  (SD^HTi  for  exam  pie)  are  inches  to 
whkh  the  merrnry  in  a  barometer  rises,  being  highest  where  the  air  pressure 
in  js^reatest.  In  the  dark  znnes  of  high  pressure,  tJie  horse  latitude  belt,  air  is 
settling;  it  moves  thence  toward  ihe  low  pressure  belt  of  tlie  warm  torrid 
zone,  formiug  the  trade  win<ls,  and  toward  the  low  presaure  area^  near  the 
poka,  forming  tlie  prevailing  westerlies. 


Fia.  408.  —  A  sketch  map  shou  inj^  the  prevailing  winds  and  wkid  belta  'it  ^^sa. 
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Summary.  —  The  effect  of  the  earth^s  rotation  turns  winds  toward 
the  right  (right-hand  deflection)  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
toward  the  left  (left-hand  deflection)  in  the  southern, 

(C)  Belt  of  Calms.  —  In  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  air  is 
rising,  there  is  little  wind,  because  the  air  movement  is 
vertical  (Fig.  406)  instead  of  horizontal.  This  is  a  region 
of  baffling  calms,  sometimes  called  the  doldrums^  sometimes 
the  belt  of  calms  (Figs.  408-410).  This  belt  does  not  remain 
stationary,  but,  as  the  belt  of  greatest  heat  changes  position 
with  the  season  (Figs.  439,  440),  migrates  northward  and 
southward. 

Summary.  —  Where  the  air  is  rising^  in  the  toiTid  zone,  there  is  a 
region  of  calms  which  changes  position  with  the  season, 

'(D)  Trade  Winds.  —  The  air  currents  that  move  toward 
the  belt  of  calms,  known  as  the  trade  winds  (Figs.  406,  408- 
410),  blow  with  great  steadiness,  especially  over  the  ocean. 
Indeed,  islands  in  the  trade-wind  belts  commonly  have  steep, 
wave-cut  cliffs  on  the  windward  side,  against  which  the  surf 
is  ever  beating.  Instead  of  blowing  directly  from  the  north 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  from  the  south  in  the  south- 
ern, the  trades  are  deflected  by  the  influence  of  rotation, 
becoming  northeast  winds  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and 
southeast  in  the  southern.  These  are,  therefore,  called  the 
southeast  trades  and  northeast  trades  respectively. 

As  the  belt  of  calms  migrates  northward  and  southward 
each  season,  the  trade  winds  also  change  position,  being 
farther  north  in  summer  than  in  winter.  For  this  reason, 
places  near  the  border  of  the  trade-wind  and  calm  belts  have 
alternate  seasons  of  calms  and  trade  winds  (Figs.  439,  440). 

The  reason  why  the  monsoons  are  best  developed  in  Asia 
(p.  257)  is  the  nearness  of  the  belt  of  calms.  The  winter  out- 
flow of  cold  air  strengthens  the  northeast  trades ;  but  in  summer, 
when  the  belt  of  calms  has  mij^rated  northward  to  the  land,  the 
southeast  trades  extend  across  the  equator  to  the  land.     That  is, 
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ill  summer  the  land  is  so  warm  that,  in  this  region,  the  southeast 
trades  are  strengthened  and  the  northeast  trades  destroyed. 

Summary.  —  The  steady  movement  of  air  toward  the  torrid  zone 
ffrrttis  the  trade  wiitd.%  ivhich^  deftected  b}f  rotation^  blow  from  the 
northeaHl  in  the  northern  tiemiaphere  and  ike  soHtheaat  in  the  Hutfth- 
em.     Theae  belts  mhjrate  narthward  in  summery  southward  in  minter. 

(F])  Antitrades,  ^  The  air  that  rises  in  the  belt  of  calms 
flows  northward  and  sunt li ward,  liigli  above  the  earth  (Fig. 
406),  Turned  by  the  influence  of  rotation,  these  upper  cur- 
rents, or  antitrades,  move  from  the  southwest  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  and  Irom  the  northwest  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere; that  is,  opposite  in  direction  to  the  lower  trade  winds. 
The  movement  of  liigher  clouds,  and  of  ash  erupted  from  vol- 
canoes, prov  es  this.  On  higli  peaks  which  rise  above  the  traile 
winds,  as  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  antitrades  maybe  felt* 

Summary.  —  The  ontjtnw  of  air  that  risen  in  the  belt  of  calms  is 
knofrnt  (/.s-  the  antitrades^  ivhich  blow  above  the  trades. 

(F)  Prevailing  Westerlies, 
—  On  its  way  toward  tlie 
poles  some  of  the  upper  air 
settles  to  the  surface,  but 
much  continues  on  to  high 
latitudes.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  movement  of  air  from 
a  broad  belt  in  the  torrid  zone 
toward  the  small  area  around 
each  pole.  It  may  be  com- 
pared to  tlie  movement  of 
water  toward  the  small  outlet 
of  a  wash  basin.  In  its 
attempt  to  reach  this  outlet 
the  water  commences  to  whirl 
about  it;  and,  in  a  similar  way,  tiie  air  forms  a  whirl  about 
each  pole  known  as  the  circumpolar  whirl  (Fig<  411). 


pRi.  411.  —  li!L*al  circulatjofi  of  air 
near  the  surface  In  the  soullierii 
lieniLspherLi.  Trade  =  trade-wkid 
helt.  H,  H=  horse  latitudes. 
C.  W.  =  c  \  ream  pt  1 1  a  r  whirl. 
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The  direction  that  this  whirl  of  air  takes  is  determined  by 
the  influence  of  rotation;  that  is,  the  air  currents  are  turned 
toward  the  right  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  toward  the 
left  in  the  southern.  This  causes  winds  from  a  westerly  direc- 
tion in  each  hemisphere.  Therefore  these  wind  belts  are  called 
the  prevailing  westerlies  (Figs.  406, 408-411).  They  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  temperate  and  the  two  frigid  zones. 

These  winds,  as  well  as  the  others,  are  interfered  with  by  various 
causes.  For  example,  they  are  often  strongest  during  the  day,  be- 
cause of  differences  in  pressure,  caused  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 
When  the  sun  sets  the  wind  often  dies  down.  Storms,  sea  breezes, 
and  the  effects  of  topography,  such  as  the  influence  of  valleys,  also 
interfere  with  the  force  and  direction  of  the  winds. 

Winds  are  commonly  less  steady  and  strong  on  land  than  on 
water.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  roughness  of  the  land,  and 
its  differences  in  temperature,  interfere  with  their  movement. 
Since  in  the  southern  hemisphere  there  is  so  little  land  to  inter- 
fere with  the  regular  winds,  the  prevailing  westerlies  are  better 
developed  there  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere  (Figs.  408-411). 
Indeed,  in  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  a  vessel  can  sail  eastward 
around  the  earth  with  prevailing  fair  winds. 

There  is  so  much  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere  that  the 
westerlies  are  greatly  interfered  with ;  but  high  in  the  air,  above 
the  influence  of  the  surface,  they  blow  with  great  strength  and 
steadiness.  Any  one  can  prove  this  for  himself  by  watching  the 
upper  clouds  and  noticing  how  uniformly  they  move  eastward, 
even  when  the  wind  at  the  surface  is  from  the  opposite  direction. 

Summary.  —  Some  of  the  air  of  the  antitrades  continues  on,  form- 
ing the  circumpolar  whirls.  Tamed  by  the  influence  of  rotation,  these 
winds  hloio  from  westerly  directions  in  both  hemispheres,  forming  the 
prevailing  westerlies.  Tliey  are  better  developed  over  the  Southern 
Ocean,  and  high  in  the  air,  than  at  the  surface  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, where  they  are  interfered  with  by  irregular  land  and  by  local 
winds, 

(G)  Morse  Latitudes.  —  Between  the  trades  and  westerlies, 
in  each  hemisphere,  there  is  a  belt  known  as  the  horse  latitudes^ 
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in  which  the  air  of  the  antitrades  is  steadily  settling  (Figs,  406, 
407).  Since  the  air  movement  is  vertical,  this  is  a  belt  of 
relative  calm,  with  irregular,  unsteady  winds,  quite  in  contrast 
to  the  steady  trades  on  one  side  andwest  winds  on  the  other 
(Figs.  408-410).  As  the  belt  of  calms  and' the  trade-Wind 
belts  migrate  northward  and  southward  with  thfe  seasons 
(p.  259),  the  horse  latitude  belts  also  shift. 

Summary.  —  The  horse  latitudes  are  belts  (one  in  each  hemisphere) 
of  relative  calm,  where  the  air  of  the  antitrades  is  settling, 

STORMS  1  -^^ 

178.  Cyclonic  Storms.  —  (A)  Characteristics,  — The  United 
States  weather  map  (Fig.  413)  shows  an  area  where  the  air 
pressure  is  light.  It  is,  therefore,  called  a  low  pressure  area, 
or  a  Low  (p.  255).  Around  this  center  of  low  pressure  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  stands  higher,  and  this  fact  is  indi- 
cated by  lines  of  equal  pressure,  or  isobars.     Air  is  moving 

BROKEN  C1.0UD8  "^"""^^^^R 

^^^  "^       HEAVY  STRATUSeLoJJDS  ""  '  oiR^CTI^"*^ 

OF  MLOVEMENT 

Fig.  412.  —  Diagram  showing  theoretical  movement  of  air  (by  arrows),  and  other 
conditions,  in  a  low  pressure  or  cyclonic  storm  area.    Describe  this  diagram. 

from  all  directions  toward  the  low  pressure  area.  Next  day 
(Fig.  414)  the  Low  has  moved  eastward ;  but  winds  still  blow 
toward  it,  and  around  its  center  rain  falls.  This  area  of  low 
pressure  is  known  as  a  cyclonic  storm.  The  following  day  the 
storm  has  moved  still  farther  east  (Fig.  415),  and,  if  we 
should  continue  to  follow  it,  Ave  could  trace  it  out  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  possibly  even  across  northern  Europe  into  Asia. 

Summary. — A  cyclonic  storm  is  an  area  of  low  air  pressure 
toward  ichich  vi')h1s  blow  from  all  directions^  and  in  ichich  rain  falls. 
Such  storms  move  eastward. 

1  See  also  Appendix  H,  and  pp.  289-293. 


Fig,  414,  —Weather  map  for  next  day,  Jaomiry  8,  IH^^-S.    ?^l\i  ^TiW%Mi&&.Va  ^^y^^^^ 
center  indicated  by  ehain  ot  BitTov^ft, 


i 


Fig.  415, —  Same  storm  as  Figs,  41^  umi  414,  .showing  its  pusitiuu  on  January  9, 
1893,    Trace  tliL^  changes  for  these  three  days. 


Fig.  41t},^ Paths  fo1h>wed  by  a  number  of  low  pressni-p  areas  dnring  the  month 
of  November,  1891*    The  Ibrei^  iu  the  o€ean  art;  hurricanes. 
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(B)  Anticyclones.  —  West  of  the  cyclonic  storm  (Fig.  414) 
is  an  area  of  high  pressure  (marked  High},  from  which  winds 
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Fig.  417.  —Diagram  showing  theoretical  circulation  (hy  arrows),  and  other  condi- 
tions, in  a  high  pressure,  or  anticyclonic,  area.    Describe  this  diagram. 

blow  outward  in  all  directions,  while  the  sky  is  clear  and 
no  rain  falls.  Such  a  high  pressure  area  is  often  called  an 
anticyclone,  because  in  it  conditions  are  the  reverse  of  those 
in  cyclones.  Anticyclones  move  eastward  as  cyclonic  storms 
do,  even  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

Summary.  —  Anticyclones  are  areas  of  high  pressure  with  out- 
ward blowing  winds  and  clear  sky.     They  also  move  eastward, 

(C)  Succession  of  Cyclones  and  Anticyclones.  —  Almost 
every  weather  map 
shows  similar  areas 
of  high  and  low 
pressure  (see  Figs. 
448-453).  At  inter- 
vals of  from  three 
to  seven  days,  places 
in  northern  United 
States  are  liable  to 
be  visited,  in  fairly 
regular  succession, 
by  two  low  pressure 
areas  with  a  high 
between  (Fig.  418). 
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Fig.  418.  —  Diagram  showing  change  of  pressure  for 
seven  successive  days  at  Ithaca,  N.Y.  Figures 
in  vertical  column  indicate  inches  and  tenths  of 
inches  of  mercury  in  the  barometer.  The  two 
drops  in  the  curve  were  caused  by  the  passage  of 
two  low  pressure  areas. 


The  passage  of  these  areas  is  readily  observed  by  watching 
the  rising  and  falling  of  the  barometer,  or  by  observing  the 
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weather.  Cloudy  weather,  rain,  and  high  temperatures 
usually  accompany  the  lows,  and  clear,  cool  or  cold  weather, 
the  highs ;  while  the  wind  direction  varies  as  these  areas  pae^s* 

These  high  am!  low  pressure  areas  follow  several  paths  (Fig» 
416)*  Most  of  tliem  originate  either  in  the  northwest  or  south- 
west, but  some  reach  the  country  from  the  Pacdfie.  In  either 
ease^  thej  move  toward  the  east,  usually  crossiug  the  Gre^t  Lakes 
region,  going  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  then  out  to  sea.  The 
centers  move  500  to  lfK)0  miles  a  day. 

Not  all  low  pressure  areas  are  true  storms,  for  those  in  which 
the  pressure  is  not  very  low  have  light  winds  and  little,  if  any, 
rain.  These  poorly  developed  low  pressure  areas  sometimes  die 
out  entirely;  in  other  cases  they  rapidly  develop  into  vigorous 
storms.  It  is  such  irregularities  as  these  that  make  storm  predica- 
tion im certain  ;  but,  because 
they  usually  follow  regular 
courses,  most  storms  can  be 
ar  €  1 1  r  a  t  e  1  y  p3*edicted . 

Summary.  —  Cyclonic 
stormH  and  imth'tfclones  uru- 
alli^  flevehp  in  the  norllm^eM 
or  aoutliiceMj  but  often  come 
from  the  PaeifiCi  passittg 
eastward  across  the  counti'y 
in  fairlif  regtfMi^  succession, 

(D)  Cause    of  Cyclonie 
Storms,  —  Cyclonic 
storms   are    great   eddies 
in  the  prevailing  wester- 
lies, and  they  occiir  both 
in  the  northern  and  south- 
ern   hemispheres.      They 
may  be  compared  to  the  eddies  in  a  river  (Fig.  419),  that 
Tuove  downstream  with  the  current  at  the  same  time  that 
water  is  whirling  from  all  directions  toward  their  centers. 


Fici.  AUK — An  eddy  moving  downstreanij 
but  with  water  whirling  toward  its 
center. 
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In  the  same  way,  while  the  storm  whirls  are  moving  east- 
ward with  the  prevailing  westerlies,  the  air  in  them  is  eddy- 
ing from  all  sides  toward  their  centers. 

Why  these  eddies  develop  is  not  certainly  known.  One  theory 
is  that  they  are  started  by  the  warming  of  air  in  some  place,  caus- 
ing it  to  be  light  and  therefore  to  rise,  as  air  rises  over  a  stove. 
Opposed  to  this  theory  is  the  fact  that  these  storms  are  most  com- 
mon and  best  developed  in  winter,  when  heat  is  least  likely  to 
cause  low  pressure  areas. 

Another  theory  is  that  the  highs  and  lows  are  ^ir  waves  started 
in  the  westerlies.  The  regularity  with  which  they  come,  their 
strength  in  winter  when  the  west  winds  are  best  developed,  and 
other  facts,  point  to  this  as  the  more  probable  explanation..  In 
either  case,  whether  the  air  is  warmed,  or  whether  it  is  caused 
to  rise  and  fall  in  waves,  one  part  will  have  a  lower  pressure 
than  another,  and  toward  it  air  will  flow,  starting  a  whirl. 

Summary.  —  Cyclonic  storms  are  eddies  in  the  prevailing  wester- 
lies, with  air  whirling  toward  their  centers  from  all  sides.  These 
eddies  are  low  pressure  areas,  ca^csed  either  by  the  warming  of  air 
or,  more  probably,  by  air  waves  started  in  the  westerlies, 

(E)  Influence  of  Cyclones  and  Anticyclones  on  Weather,  — 
WINDS.  (See  also  p.  289.)  During  the  passage  of  high  and 
low  pressure  areas  the  wind  changes.  On  the  east  side  of  a 
storm  the  wind  is  from  an  easterly  quarter,  on  the  south  side 
from  the  south,  and  between  the  cyclone  and  the  anticyclone, 
from  the  west.  The  winds  do  not  move  along  straight  lines 
toward  the  center,  but  are  turned  by  the  effect  of  rotation  so 
that  they  blow  spirally;  and  if  the  differences  in  pressure  are 
considerable,  they  blow  with  great  force.  Near  the  center 
the  air  rises  (Fig.  412);  but  in  an  anticyclone  it  is  steadily 
settling  (Fig.  417). 

TEMPERATURE.  With  tliesc  variations  in  wind  direction 
the  temperature  also  changes.  Air  from  the  south  is  warm, 
from  the  north,  cool  or  cold.  The  settling  air  of  the  anti- 
cyclones brings  to  the  earth  some  of  the  cool  upper  air.     For 
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these  reasons,  when  low  pressure  areas  pass  over  a  region 
there  is  usually  hot,  humid  air  in  summer,  and  damp  air 
and  rising  temperature  in  winter.  But  when  the  high  pres- 
sure areas  approach,  the  air  becomes  clear  and  cool  in  sum- 
mer, and  cold  in  winter.  Radiation  through  the  clear  air 
of  an  anticyclone  cools  the  ground  far  more  than  through 
the  humid,  cloudy  air  which  mantles  the  earth  during  the 
passage  of  a  low  pressure  area. 

RATN.  When  air  is  settling  it  is  gFowing  warmer,  and, 
therefore,  its  va^por  does  not  condense.  Consequently  anti- 
cyclones cause  periods  of  dryness.  In  cyclonic  storms,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rising  air  is  becoming  cooler,  and  its  vapor 
is  condensing,  forming  clouds  and  rain.  The  cloudy  and 
rainy  portions  of  a  well-developed  cyclonic  storm  may  cover 
an  area  with  a  diameter  of  over  1000  miles. 

There  are  two  other  important  reasons  for  rain  in  these  storms: 
(1)  those  winds  which  are  blowing  from  the  south  are  steadily 
advancing  toward  a  cooler  region;  (2)  in  some  places  the  air  is 

forced  to  rise  over  highlands,  like  the  Appalachians  and  New 
England.  If,  in  either  case,  the  air  cools  until  it  reaches  the  dew 
point,  some  of  its  vapor  condenses. 

In  central  and  eastern  United  States  the  rain-bearing  winds  of 
cyclonic  storms  are  mainly  from  the  south  and  east.  Winds 
from  these  quarters  bear  vapor  from  the  ocean,  and  those  from 
the  south  are,  in  addition,  blowing  toward  cooler  regions.  In  New 
England,  well-developed  cyclonic  storms  are  commonly  called 
northeast  storms,  because  of  the  damp  ocean  winds  then  blowing 
from  that  quarter  toward  the  center  of  low  pressure.     . 

AVlien  vapor  condenses  to  form  clouds  and  rain,  the  so-called 
"  latent  heat ' '  (p.  238)  is  liberated,  and  this  helps  warm  the  air. 
It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  storms  commonly  increase  in  vio- 
lence in  ])assing  over  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  ocean ;  for  in  these 
places  more  vapor  is  provided,  and  the  heat  from  its  condensation 
causes  lower  pressure*,  and,  therefore,  a  more  rapid  inflow  and 
rising  of  air.  A  cyclonic  storm  has  been  called  a  great  engine, 
furnishing  some  of  its  own  energy  as  the  vapor  condenses. 


Fui.  420.  —  PJiotograph  of  a  tornado  at  Ml ,  MihtIs,  IIL 


Fio.  12L  —  A  waterspout  off  Martbas  Vineyard,  Mas.g, 


i 


Fig.  422.  —  Dpstnictioii  done  by  Jht*  lornado  at  Mt.  Morris  (Fig:.  4-'^)).  In  Um 
roof  of  thp  upper  figure,  notice  ilie  laths  driven  through  hourdB  by  the  force 
of  the  wind. 
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Summary. — 
^1^  hi'tjh  atid  low  / 
press  ure  areas 
jjiissy  the  ivit}ds 
vary  in  direcfiouj 
(he  lows  bringing 
warm  tt/r,  doiuh^ 
and  raiti^  the 
highs  roolf  clear 
air  setlUng  from 
olofL  The  rain, 
of  ctjdonic  storms 
is  caused  (i)  by 
the  rising  of  air,  pj.j  4*^:^ 

(^)  by  its  passage 
from  warfner  to  cooler  regions 


Fiii.  424.  — lint  of  a  weather  map,  July 
}fh  ]8i>l,  slmwiiiL;  31  k)W  pressure  area 
with  tliunder  storms  (indicated  by 
arrows)  in  its  southern  part. 


intograph  nf  a  ilistaut  thiiinter  siiprni. 

[  (S)  by  its  rising  over  highlands. 

,  T7te  heat  liberated  try  condens- 
ing vapor  causes  the  air  to  rise 
with  increajiing  energy,  and, 
therefore^  over  water  stot^ms 
increase  in  tngor, 

179.    Thunder  Storms 

and  Tornadoes.  —  (A ) 
Thunder  Storms.  —  These 
are  local  storms  wliit^h  de- 
velop in  low  pressure  areas, 
usually  in  the  southern  por- 
tion where  warm,  humid 
air  is  slowly  moving  from 
the  south.  On  sucli  ning- 
gy^  oppressive  days  the  air 
is  not  rising  fast  enough 
to  form  a  blanket  of  clouds; 
but,  as  the  ground  is 
warmed  during  the  day,  the 
humid  air  rises,  and  patches 
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of  eiimiiliis  clouds  ap[)ear  ([).  *24H),  As  the  day  passes  these 
l^row  ktrger  and  darker,  rising;  as  masses  of  rolling,  surging 
cloudy  perliaps  a  full  mile  iibove  the  level  base. 

Ruin  finally  falb  from  these  elouds,  and  thunder  and  light- 
ning are  protluced.  The  lightning  in  an  electric  spark,  pass- 
ing from  cloud  to  cloud,  or  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth,  the 
electricity  being  produced  when  the  air  currents  are  swirling 
violently  about  and  the  vapor  rapidly  condensing.  Thunder 
is  the  noise  caused  by  the  spark,  and  its  rolling  is  the  result 
of  echoes  among  the  clouds. 

Thunder  storms  are  often  suiall,  perhaps  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  in  area;  but  sometimes  they  are  oU  to  1(K)  miles  long,  15  to 
25  miles  broad,  and  3  to  t^  miles  high.  They  travel  eastward  in 
the  west  winds  at  the  rate  of  20  to  50  miles  an  hour,  and  may  last 
from  2  to  10  hours  before  dying  out.  The  rain  is  heavy,  the  winds 
often  strong,  and  the  lightning  destructive.  On  the  borders  of 
thuuder  storms,  hail  frequently  falls  (p.  250). 

Thunder  storms  occur  in  other  places  where  wai-m,  Immid  air  is 
rising  to  a  level  at  which  its  vapor  rapidly  condenses.  For 
example,  they  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  the  belt  of  calms. 
Around  mouutains,  too,  as  the  air  rises  on  a  hot  day*  cloiuls  often 
gather  and  develop  into  thimder  storms.  In  arid  lauds  these 
storms  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  such  rapid  condensation 
of  vapor  and  heavy  rain  that  tliey  are  called  ^^ i-Ioudbnrsts.^- 

Summary.  —  Thnnder  sforniii  are  caused  %  the  rising  of  iainn,^ 
humid  air  in  kno  press ttre  area,%  usnalljf  tn  the  .^onlhern  porfi(m  ;  theti 
are  one r-der eloped  cumtdns  douds.  They  also  occur  i)i  the  beit  of 
adtiiSj  and  where  air  is  rising  around  mouutains, 

(B)  yr;^Mf^^Z'>es.  —  Tornadoes  (Fig.  420)  develop  in  the 
southern  portion  of  low  pressure  areas  under  conditions  simi- 
lar to  those  causing  thunder  storms.  The  warm,  humid,  lower 
layers  of  air,  brought  by  south  winds,  have  above  tliem  cooler 
layers  moving  from  the  w^est.  As  the  lower  air  warms  and 
rise.s,  a  whirl  starts  around  the  center  of  rising,  and  the  winds 
blow  with  great  force.    Like  thunder  storms,  tornadoes  often 
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occur  in  groups,  perhaps  a  score  or  more  developing  at  one 
time,  and  not  very  far  apart.  Heavy  rain  and  hail  fall  at 
the  margin  of  the  whirl,  and  thunder  and  lightning  occur. 

The  winds  of  the  tornado  whirl  are  so  strong  that  houses  are 
overturned,  heavy  bodies  picked  up  and  carried  long  distances, 
trees  uprooted,  and  paths  cut  through  the  forest.  In  the  center  of 
the  whirl  there  is  a  partial  vacuum,  and,  as  it  passes,  the  air  inside 
of  houses  expands  with  such  force  as  to  blow  out  the  windows,  and 
even  the  walls.  The  path  of  great  destruction  is  only  a  few  score 
yards  wide,  though  it  may  reach  a  length  of  several  miles  before 
the  tornado  dies  out.  Although  the  passage  of  a  tornado  lasts  but 
a  minute  or  two,  its  work  of  destruction  is  so  complete  (Fig.  422) 
that  tornadoes  are  much  dreaded ;  and,  in  regions  visited  by  them, 
holes,  called  "  cyclone  cellars,"  are  made  in  the  ground  for  shelter. 

Fortunately  tornadoes  do  not  occur  everywhere.  They  are 
especially  abundant  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  In  that  level,  open 
country  it  is  easily  possible  for  warm,  humid  air  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  slide  in  under  the  cooler,  upper  air  and  thus  bring 
about  the  unstable  conditions  which  are  so  favorable  to  tornado 
formation.  They  do  not  develop  in  arid  countries,  because  the 
air  is  not  humid  enough;  nor  are  they  common  in  mountainous 
or  hilly  lands,  because  the  irregular  surface  causes  a  mixture  of 
warm  and  cool  air  layers.  They  rarely  occur  east  of  the  northern 
Appalachians. 

Summary.  —  Warm,  humid  air,  creeping  under  cooler  layers  in 
the  southern  part  of  low  pressure  areas,  especially  on  the  level  plains, 
causes  an  unstable  condition  ;  and  at  times,  as  the  air  rises,  the 
in-moving  winds  start  a  violent  whirl,  forming  a  tornado. 

(C)  Waterspouts,  —  At  sea  conditions  favoring  tornadoes  produce 
waterspouts  (Fig.  421).  In  their  center  the  water  is  raised  in  a  low 
cone,  and  some  salt  water  is  actually  carried  up  into  the  spout. 

Summary.  —  Waterspouts  are  tornadoes  at  sea, 

180.  Hurricanes  and  Typhoons.  —  Very  violent  storms, 
known  in  the  Pacific  as  typhoons^  and  in  the  Atlantic  as  hur- 
ricanes^ develop  in  the  tropical  zone  and  move  into  the  temper- 
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ate  zones.  On  passiJig  ijito  tlie  cooler  temperate  zones  they 
become  larger  and  less  violent,  and  then  closely  resemble 
cyclonic  storms.     The  path  followed  by  the  Atlantic  hnr- 

rieanes  is  usually 
across  the  West  In- 
dies, off  the  coast 
of  the  southern  Kt- 
lantic  States,  tlien 
out  to  sea,  curvuig 
eastward  under  the 
influence  of  the 
earth's  rotation. 
Sometimes  they  de- 
part fr<iui  tliis  course 
(Fig.  427),  visiting 
the  Gulf  coast  and 
even  the  Great  Lakes. 
Tlie  typlKHnis  of  the 
Pacitic  and  Indian 
If^eeans  have  varicms  courses,  some  of  those  in  the  northern 
Bmispliere  passing  over  the  Philippines. 
These  storms  start  by  the  rising  of  warm,  humid  air  in  the 
torrid  belt,  forming  a  whirl  similar  to  tliat  in  a  tornado, 
though  much  hirger 
(Fig.  420).  They 
originate  on  the 
ocean  rather  than  on 
the  land,  because  the 
Immid  air  over  the 
sea  supplies  much 
vapor,  which,  on  con- 
densing, liberates  heat  that  warms  the  air  and  causes  it  ti* 
rise  still  more  rapidly. 

Tlie  pressure   is  very  low  in  the  eentei\  though  not  ap- 
proaching a  vacuum.     Toward    this    center   violent   winds 


Fig.  425.  —  LMagram  of  a  liurricaiie,  showing  direc- 
tion of  niov^enient  (kmg  arrow)  ^  rain  tiri^a 
(shadpdl),  and  winds*  eddying  toward  low  prei*- 
8 lire  center,  C 


Fio.  42B,  —  Graphic  sketi^h  to  inustrate  wind 
movement  in  a  huirlpaue. 
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blow  (Figs.  425-428),  often  with  such  force  as  to  overturn 
trees  and  houses.  Towns  have  been  devastated  and  many 
vessels  lost,  as  at  Samoa  in  1889,  when  several  war  ships 
were  destroyed  during  a  typhoon.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United  States  the  most  violent  storms  are  hurricanes, 
which  often  leave  the  coast  strewn  with  wreckage. 

Heavy  rains,  vivid  lightning,  and  loud  thunder  accompany  these 
storms.  With  them  also  travels  a  wave  of  high  water,  which,  ad- 
vancing on  low  coasts,  causes  much  destruction,  destroying  houses, 
towns,  and  life.  It  was  one  of  these  waves,  rising  over  Galves- 
ton, that,  together  with  the  winds,  caused  such  terrible  destruction 
in  1900,  killing  thousands  of  people  and  almost  destroying  the 
city  (Fig.  429).  Such  a  wave  is  due  to  two  causes :  (1)  drifting 
of  water  toward  the  storm  center  by  the  spirally  in-blowing 
winds  (Figs.  425-428) ;  (2)  rising  of  water  in  the  center  because 
the  weight  of  the  air  there  is  less  than  in  the  ring  surrounding  it. 

Most  hurricanes  occur  in  late  summer  and  early  fall,  because 
then  the  belt  of  greatest  heat  is  farthest  north.  At  the  equator, 
winds  are  not  turned  by  the  influence  of  rotation ;  but,  as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  equator  increases,  they  are  turned  more  and  more. 
Whirls  can  develop  only  when  the  winds  are  turned  to  one  side 
so  as  to  start  a  spiral  movement  around  the  center  of  rising. 
For  this  reason  hurricanes  cannot  start  at  or  near  the  equator ;  but 
they  can  start  in  the  hot  belt  when  it  has  migrated  some  distance 
from  it.  In  the  North  Atlantic  the  period  when  the  belt  of  calms 
is  farthest  from  the  equator  is  in  late  summer,  and  then  hurri- 
cane whirls  start  in  the  rising  air. 

Summary.  —  Hurricanes  and  typhoons  are  violent  wJiirls,  starting 
in  the  torrid  zone,  and  resembling  tornadoes,  though  larger  and  less 
violent,  Tliey  start  over  the  ocean  because  of  the  great  amount  of 
vapor,  ivhose  condensation  supplies  heat  which  causes  more  rapid 
rising,  Tlieir  fierce  winds,  and  the  water  wave  which  accompanies 
them,  cause  great  destruction,  Tliey  occur  late  in  summer,  or  early 
in  autumn,  when  the  belt  of  calms  is  farthest  from  the  equator,  be- 
catcse  then  the  effect  of  rotation  can  deflect  the  winds  and  start  the 
spiral  movement  which  causes  the  whirl. 
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Topical  Odtline,  Quehtioks,  and  SraoFSTioxs. 

Topical  Outline.  — 173.  Relation  between  Winds  and  Air  Prea- 
sure,  — Air  colainns;  effect  of  heat;  low  [n-pssuiie;  lii-^^i  presume; 
cause  uf  winds;   baromttrlc  gradii^iit;    strong  winds, 

174.  Sea  and  Land  Breezes.  —  Cause  of  sea  breeztjs ;  effects  j  land 
breezes. 

175.  Mountain  Valley  Breezes.  —  Movemeut  down  valleys;  up  valleys, 
17(J.    Monsoon  Winds.  —  Place  of  best  development ;  ^^uiiuner  luoiisoon  ; 

winter  ntotmoon;  importance  t«  sailing  vcnsels ;  reason  for  lack  of  devel- 
opment eltiewliere;  condition  in  nortljeastern  United  States. 

177.  Wind  Systems  of  the  Earth* — (A)  Comparkon  with  a  Stuve:  air 
movements  in  room  heated  by  stove  ;  on  earth.  (B)  Effect  of  Ridatifjn: 
rigkt-liand  deiiection  ;  left-hand  deflection.  (C)  Belt  of  Calnu:  cau.se; 
doldrums;  migration,  (D)  Trade  Winds :  stea-diaess;  deflection;  south- 
ea.st  trades;  northeast  trades;  change  in  position;  relation  of  Asiatic 
monsoons  to  trades.  (E)  A  ntiirifdex :  upjier  outflow  ;  direction;  proof  of 
existence.  (F)  Freiradmg  Wesierllen :  .s<:jiirce  of  air ;  circuinpiiilar  whirl ; 
effect  of  rotation;  prevailing  westerlies;  interference  with  wimls  ;  west- 
erlies over  Southern  Ocean;  in  northern  hemisphere;  high  in  the  air. 
(f»)  IIof\ie  Lallludes  :  location  ;  settling  air;  condition  of  winds;  shifting 
of  belts. 

178.  Cyclonic  Storms.  —  (A)  CharacterlstUs :  low  pressure  ai*ea;  iso- 
bars; winds;  rain;  cyclonic  storm  ;  jnov«inent.  (B)  Anfieifdones:  pres- 
sure; winds;  sky;  name;  movement.  (C)  Succe.'ishn  of  Cj/dotieji  and 
Antiei/danes :  regular  succession  ;  weather  clianges ;  places  of  origin; 
paths;  weak  lows;  irregularities.  (D)  CViiwe  of  Cyclonic  Storms:  com- 
parison with  river  eddies  ;  theory  of  heat  origin  ;  theory  of  wave  origin ; 
relation  of  eddies  to  low  pressure.  (F^)  Influence  of  djcionex  and  Anfi- 
eifdones on  Weather:  (n)  Winds,  —  variation  in  direction;  deflection; 
variation  in  force;  rising  air  in  lows;  settling  in  highs,  (b)  Tempefa- 
ture^^sonth  winds;  north  winds;  settling  air;  passage  of  low^a;  of  highs; 
radiation,  (c)  Rain,  —  reason  for  dryness  in  highs;  effect  of  rising  in 
lows ;  other  causes  for  rain  ;  source  of  vapor ;  northeast  storms ;  effect  of 
liberation  of  lieat;  storms  over  water. 

179.  Thunder  Storms  and  Tornadoes. —  (A)  Thunder  Storms:  place  of 
occurrence  in  low  pressure  areas  ;  cause ;  growth  ;  lightning  ;  thujider ;  size ; 
path;  rate  of  movement;  occurrence  elsewhere;  cloudbursts,  (B)  7or- 
nadoes:  favoring  conditions;  the  whirl;  comparison  with  thunderstorms; 
effect  of  winds;  condition  in  center;  path;  time  of  passage;  cyclone 
cellars;  occurrence  in  Mississippi  valley;  absence  in  othier  sectionii 
(C)  Waterspouts, 
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180.   Hurricanes  and  Typhoons.  —  Typhoons;   hurricanes;   plades  of 
development;  movement  into  temperate  zones;  paths  followed;  cause; 
reason  for  development  over  the  sea;  accompanying  phenomena;  effects . 
of  water  wave ;  cause  of  wave ;  time  of  occurrence ;  explanation  of  this. 

Questions.  — 173.  What  is  the  cause  of  wind?  What  is  barometric 
gradient  ?    When  are  winds  strong  ? 

174.  Explain  sea  breezes ;  land  breezes. 

175.  Explain  the  day  and  night  breezes  of  mountain  valleys. 

176.  Where  are  monsoons  best  developed  ?  Explain  them.  What  is 
the  condition  in  northeastern  United  States  ? 

177.  (A)  Compare  the  circulation  in  a  room  heated  by  a  stove  with 
that  of  the  earth.  (B)  In  what  direction,  and  why,  are  winds  turned 
from  a  straight  course  ?  (C)  What  is  the  condition  in  the  belt  of  calms? 
Why  does  it  change  position?  (D)  What  are  the  directions  of  the  trade 
winds?  Why?  What  effect  has  the  migration  of  the  belt  of  calms? 
Why  are  the  monsoons  so  well  developed  in  Asia?  (E)  What  is  the 
direction  of  the  antitrades?  How  is  this  known  ?  (F)  What  is  the  cir- 
cumpolar  whirl  ?  What  is  the  direction  of  the  winds  ?  Why  ?  What  are 
the  prevailing  westerlies?  What  interferes  with  the  regular  winds? 
How  do  the  westerlies  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  differ  ? 
(G)  What  are  the  conditions  in  the  horse  latitudes?    Why? 

178.  (A)  What  is  a  low  pressure  area?  What  are  isobars?  A  cyclonic 
storm?  State  its  characteristics.  (B)  What  are  anticyclones?  Contrast 
with  cyclonic  storms.  (C)  What  changes  accompany  the  highs  and 
lows?  What  paths  are  pursued ?  What  irregularities  are  noticed?  (D) 
Compare  cyclonic  storms  with  eddies  in  a  river.  State  the  two  theories 
for  these  storms.  What  facts  favor  one  rather  than  the  other?  (E) 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  winds  in  high  and  low  pressure  areas  ?  What 
changes  in  temperature  occur  as  these  areas  pass  over  a  region?  What 
are  the  causes  of  rain  in  the  cyclonic  storms?  Why  do  storms  commonly 
increase  in  violence  when  passing  over  large  water  bodies  ? 

179.  (A)  Under  what  conditions  do  thunder  storms  appear  in  low 
pressure  areas?  Why?  What  is  the  lightning?  The  thunder?  What 
are  the  characteristics  of  these  storms?  Where  else  do  thunder  storms 
occur?  (B)  Under  what  conditions  do  tornadoes  develop?  What  are 
some  results  of  tornadoes?  Where  are  they  most  common?  Why?  In 
what  situation  are  tornadoes  rare  ?     (C)  What  are  waterspouts? 

180.  What  are  hurricanes  ?  Typhoons?  What  paths  do  they  follow  ? 
Why  do  they  start  over  the  sea?  What  destruction  do  they  accomplish  ? 
Give  instances.  What  destruction  is  done  by  the  water  wave?  What  is 
the  cause  of  this  wave  ?  When  are  these  storms  most  common  ?  Why 
at  that  season  ? 
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Suggestions.  —  (1)  Recall  the  previous  experiments  on  convection 
(Chapter  XII,  10) .  (2)  Open  a  window  on  a  cold  day  when  no  wind 
is  blowing.  Why  does  the  cold  air  enter  the  room  ?  (3)  Keep  a  record 
of  the  wind  direction  for  twenty  days.  How  many  days  did  the  wind 
blow  from  each  of  the  four  quarters  (north,  east,  south,  and  west)  ? 
For  the  same  period  keep  a  record  of  the  direction  that  the  higher 
clouds  are  moving.  How  many  days  do  they  move  from  each  quarter  ? 
(4)  On  an  outline  map  make  a  sketch  of  the  winds  of  the  globe  simi- 
lar to  Fig.  408.  Make  a  sketch  to  show  the  change  in  position  of  the 
belt  of  calms  (Figs.  439,  440).  (5)  If  the  instruments  are  available, 
keep  a  record  of  the  wind  direction  and  force,  humidity,  temperature, 
clouds  and  rain,  and  barometric  pressure  (Appendix  G).  Tell  when 
cyclonic  storms  and  anticyclones  are  passing,  and  carefully  record  the 
relation  between  air  pressure  and  the  other  phenomena.  From  your  obser- 
vations predict  the  weather  for  the  following  day.  (6)  Study  weather 
maps  (Appendix  H).  (7)  With  apparatus  obtained  from  the  physics  labo- 
ratory make  an  electric  spark.  This  is  a  lightning  flash  on  a  small  scale, 
and  the  noise  is  thunder.  A  similar  flash  and  noise  may  often  be  noticed 
as  a  trolley  car  passes.  (8)  If  thunder  storms  occur,  keep  a  record  of 
all  the  phenomena  and  report  upon  them.  (9)  Read,  say  in  Harper's 
Weekly  for  the  autumn  of  1900,  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  Galves- 
ton. Be  on  the  outlook  next  fall  for  newspaper  reports  of  hurricanes  or 
typhoons ;  also,  next  summer,  for  reports  of  tornadoes. 

Reference  Books.  —  Harringtox,  Rainfall  and  Snow  of  United  States, 
Bulletin  C,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  Washington,  D.C.,  1894;  Ferrel, 
Popular  Treatise  on  the  Wind,  Wiley  &  Sons,  Xew  York,  1889,  ^.00; 
FiNLEY,  Tornadoes,  Hine,  New  York,  1887,  $1.00.  (See  also  references 
at  end  of  Chapter  XII.) 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

WEATHER    AND    CLIMATE. 

181.  Difference  between  Weather  and  Climate.  —  Weather 
refers  to  daily  changes  in  temperature,  wind,  clouds,  and 
rain.  Climate  is  the  average  result  of  these  weather  changes.. 
For  example,  certain  parts  of  the  tropical  zone  are  said  to 
have  a  rainy  climate.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  rains  every 
day,  but  that,  though  the  weather  on  some  days  is  clear,  on 
still  more  it  is  rainy.  Thus  the  average  condition,  or  the 
climate,  is  rainy. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  kinds  of 
climate :  dry,  hot  desert  climates ;  hot,  rainy  climates,  as  in 
the  belt  of  calms;  damp,  equable  ocean  climates;  extreme  and 
variable  climates,  common  in  the  interior  of  continents;  and 
frigid  climates.  The  greater  part  of  the  United  States  has  a 
variable  climate.  These  different  climates,  and  the  reasons 
for  them,  can  best  be  understood  by  studying  the  conditions 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Summary.  —  Climate  is  the  average  of  weather,  which  is  the  daily 
condition  of  temperature,  wind,  clouds,  and  rain.  TJiere  are  a  num- 
her  of  vei^  different  climates  on  the  earth, 

182.  Zones  of  Heat. — (A)  The  Five  Zones, — The  most 
widespread  cause  for  variations  in  climate  is  the  distribution 
of  sun's  heat  from  equator  to  poles.  This  results  from  the 
difference  in  angle  at  which  the  sun's  rays  reach  the  earth 
in  different  latitudes  (p.  239).  From  this  has  arisen  the 
common  division  of  the  earth  into  five  climatic  zones,  —  two 
frigid,  two  temperate,  and  one  torrid,  or  tropical  (Fig.  430). 
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It  is  customary  to  draw  the  boundaries  between  these 
zones  of  heat  along  the  parallels  of  latitude;   but  the  actual 
.--'     --.  boundaries    are    by 


no  means  so  regu- 
lar. Indeed,  there 
are  some  portions 
of  the  torrid  zone 
that  have  as  low 
temperature  as 
parts  of  the  frigid 
zones ;  and  some 
parts  of  the  tem- 
perate zones  have 
summer  climates 
that  are  quite  tor- 
rid. Several  reasons 
for  these  irregulari- 
ties are  the  follow- 
ing influences. 


Fig.  VM).  —  'J'he  five  zones,  showing,  also,  how  on 
highlands  a  frigid  climate  may  extend  even  into 
the  tropical  zone. 


Summary.  —  Otrhtf/  to  the  amjle  at  trhich  the  sun\s  rays  reach  dif- 
fereul  l((fi'fu(l('s,  the  earth  may  he  fUckled  into  Jive  zones;  but,  for  a 
tuunf/«r  of  reasons,  the  actu(d  boundaries  of  the  zones  are  irregular. 

(H)  Lffluence  of  Altitude,  —  One  important  cause  for 
iireguljiiilies  in  tli(i  boundaries  of  the  heat  zones  is  altitude. 
The  climate  of  highlands  is  cooler  than  that  of  neighboring 
lowlands  ([).  240).  The  isothermal  charts  i  (Figs.  431-434) 
show  numerous  cases,  as  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  tlie 
isotherms  are  bent  toward  the  equator  in  crossing  highlands. 
The  inllueiice  of  altitude  is  also  well  shown  along  the  Pacific 

^  An  isotlierin  is  a  line  connecting  places  having  the  same  average  tempera- 
ture. An  isothermal  cluirt  is  one  showing  these  isotherms  for  a  given  area 
(as  the  world,  the  United  States,  or  a  state)  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 
A  chart  for  the  year  has  isotherms  passing  through  places  whose  average 
temperature  for  the  year  is  the  same ;  a  chart  for  January  averages  all  the 
temperatures  for  that  period,  etc. 


Fio.  4^hl.  —  iHi^tliBrmal  chart  (>f  L^niteti  8tattia  fur  January. 


^ 


Fig.  434,—  Isotln^nual  tliJirt  of  United  Stat^^H  fur  July, 
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slope  (Fig.  433),  where  winds  from  the  equable  ocean  blow 
upon  a  rising  coast,  with  mountains  extending  north  and 
south.  Along  this  coast  the  climate  is  warm  and  equable; 
but  on  the  mountain  slopes  the  temperature  descends. 
Therefore  the  isotherms  extend  north  and  south  instead  of 
east  and  west,  as  is  commonly  the  case. 

Summary.  —  Highlands  are  cooler  than  neighboring  lowlands. 
Therefore  highlands  cause  the  isotherms,  or  lines  connecting  places 
having  the  same  average  temperature,  to  extend  irregularly, 

(C)  Influence  of  Water.  —  Distance  from  water  (p.  288)  is 
another  cause  for  variation  in  temperature.  Oceanic  islands 
have  cooler  summers  and  warmer  winters  than  the  mainland 
in  the  same  latitude  ;  and  seacoasts  have  more  equable  cli- 
mates than  interiors.  This  is  clearly  illustrated  by  compar- 
ing the  isotherms  in  the  interior  and  on  coasts  of  continents. 

Examine  Figs.  433  and  434,  for  example,  to  see  how  much 
difference  there  is  in  January  and  July  between  Minnesota,  the 
state  of  Washington,  and  Nova  Scotia.     Find  other  illustrations 
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Fig.  435. — To  show  the  annual  mean  (i^yerage)  range  in  temperature  for  the  world. 
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on  the  world  t^harts  (Figs.  431,  4*32).  Study  the  chart  of  tempera- 
ture range  (Fig.  435)  to  see  where  there  are  great  and  small 
ranges*  (Contrast  the  range  over  the  Atlautic  with  that  over 
Asia  and  America;  and  the  range  over  the  Southern  Ocean  with 
that  over  the  lauds  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Summary.  —  Oceans  and  coasts  have  a  far  more,  equable  diinate 
Ihufi  the  itderiors  of  continents. 

(D)  Injluenve  of  Winds.  —  The  influence  of  winds  in 
-  (^auising  irregularity  in  the  isotherms  is  best  illustrated,  on  a 

large  scale,  where  winds  blow  from  water  upon  land,  as  in 
northwestern  United  States  and  Europe  (Figs.  431—434). 
In  these  places  the  prevailing  west  winds,  influcmced  by  the 
water  4iver  which  they  pass,  moderate  tlie  cold  of  winter  and 
the  heat  of  summer,  lb  is  for  this  reason  that  in  western 
Europe  agriculture  thrives,  and  large  cities  are  found  in  lati- 
tndes  that,  in  eastern  North  America,  are  frigid  and  almost 
uninliabited.  London  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  southern 
Labrador,  and  St.  Petersburg  as  northern  Labrador,  For  the 
same  reason,  the  January  temperature  at  San  Francisco  is  the 
same  as  that  at  Charleston,  S.C.  (5°  farther  south),  while 
tl^e  July  isotherm  is  that  of  Halifax  (G""  farther  north)* 

Summary.  —  Prevailing  tf)inds  inflnence  the  lemperalure^  the  most 
pronounced  injittenm  being  tohere  tvindn  from  the  oeean  prerailj  thus 
carrying  the  equable  t&mpeivtures  of  the  ivater  upon  the  tand. 

(E)  Influence  of  Oeean  Currents, — Ocean  currents  and 
drifts  bear  water  from  one  zone  to  another  (p.  193).  Winds 
blowing  over  these  currents  have  tlieir  temperature  influenced, 
and^  blowing  upon  the  lands,  bear  to  them  some  of  the  warmth 
or  cold  brought  by  the  currents  from  other  zones. 

This  effect  of  ocean  currents  is  well  illustrated  in  the  North 
Atlantic  (Figs,  320,  431,  432).  The  great  northward  bend  of 
the  isotherms  off  the  European  coast  shows  the  influence  of  the 
warm  west  wind  drift  (Fig,  338),  This  influence  is  least  notice- 
able in  summer  when  the  sun  has  warmed  the  surface  water.     Off 
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northeastern  North  America,  the  cold  Labrador  current  bends 
the  isotherms  toward  the  equator.  Therefore,  the  isotherms  are 
crowded  together  on  the  American  coast  and  spread  apart,  fan- 
shaped,  on  the  European  coast.  In  other  words,  there  are  much 
greater  differences  in  temperature  in  a  short  distance  in  eastern 
America  than  in  western  Europe.  Notice  also  the  influence  of 
ocean  currents  on  the  isotherms  along  the  west  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  South  America,  and  Africa. 

Summary.  —  Ocean  currents  warm  or  cool  the  air  over  thern;  mov- 
ing as  winds  this  air  transfers  the  influence  of  tlie  currents  to  the  land. 
This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  North  Atlantic, 

(F)  Influence  of  Topography.  —  Hills  and  valleys  have  an 
effect  of  a  local  nature  on  climate.  Mountains  produce  far 
more  widespread  effects.  By  shutting  off  winds,  mountain 
barriers  influence  the  climate  of  places  behind  them.  Thus, 
while  the  Pacific  slope  of  United  States  has  an  equable  cli- 
mate, the  country  farther  east,  being  cut  off  from  ocean  winds 
by  the  mountains,  has  hotter  summers  and  colder  winters 
than  the  coast  lands. 

The  subtropical  climate  of  Italy,  southern  Spain,  and  France 
is  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  topography.  The  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  warm ;  the  Alps  and  other  mountains  shut  out 
the  cold  north  winds ;  and  they  interfere  with  south  winds  which 
might  bear  away  warmth  from  the  Mediterranean.  Therefore,  in 
this  region,  oranges  and  palms  grow  (Fig.  443)  in  the  latitude  of 
Boston,  New  York,  and  other  places  in  the  United  States  which 
are  visited  by  killing  frosts  for  several  months  of  the  year. 

Summary.  —  Hills  and  valleys  have  a  local  influence  on  climate, 
and  mountains  far  greater  effects,  especially  in  shutting  out  winds. 

CLIMATIC   BELTS  OF  THE  TORRID  ZONE. 

183.  Belt  of  Calms  (Fig.  408).  —  The  vertical  position  of 
the  sun  in  the  equatorial  belt  of  calms  (p.  259)  causes  the 
climate  to  be  hot  (p.  240).     This  belt  is  also  a  very  rainy 
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one  (Figs.  436-440,  444),  because  the  rising  air.sobn  reaches 
an  elevation  where  its  vapor  condenses  (p.  268}. 

The  weather  of  the  belt  of  calms  is  monotonously  uniform. 
On  thp  ocean,  or  on  m^eanic  islands,  the  air  grows  warmer  each  day 
after  the  sun  rises ;  and  from  the  clouds  which  form,  and  which 
often  develop  into  violent  thunder  storms,  heavy  rain  falls. 
During  the  night  the  humid  air  is  still  warm,  for  there  is  not 
enough  radiation  to  ecK>l  it.  Both  day  and  night  there  is  an 
absence  of  steady  winds,  and  sailing  vessels  are  often  becalmed 
for  days.     These  conditions  are  repeated  with  maiked  regularity. 

The    diiytime   tern jjeratu res 
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are  higher  on  the  land,  and 
winds  ai^  often  caused  by 
differences    in    teniy^erature, 
'//    /    /       for  example,  along  the  coast 
'^  ^  where  sea  breezes  blow  (p. 

256). 

The  rainfall  is  so  heavy 
*that  dense  forests  thrive  on 
the  land,  and  the  air  within 
these  is  reeking  with  mois- 
ture. So  warm  and  damp  is 
the  climate  that  it  is  difficult 
to  work ;  the  clearing  away 
of  vegetation  for  planting  is 
such  a  task  that  it  is  rarely 
undertaken  j  and,  in  fact^ 
there  is  little  need  for  doing  go,  since,  with  little  labor^  the  forest 
plants  yield  abundant  food.  For  these  reasons  the  tropical  forest 
is  inhaVnted  by  races  depending  directly  upon  nature  for  food, 
who,  having  little  ambition  for  improving  their  conditionj  have 
made  little  progress  toward  civilization. 

Summary.  —  Tke  belt  of  cahns  has  a  hot,  hrimid  climate  with  a 
tji^nend  abtience  of  imtds.  The  heat  and  humidity  cause  a  rank 
fjronih  of  tropical  foreM,  bnl  dtstymra/je  progress  among  mankind. 

184,   Rainy  Trade-wind  Belts.  —  To  the  north  and  south  of 


Fio,  4;m>*  —  RaiiifaU  of  calm  and  trade-wind 
belts  of  America. 
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the  belt  of  calms  the  trade  winds  (p.  259)  blow  toward 
warmer  regions.  Vapor  is  therefore  constantly  rising  into 
them,  because,  the  warmer  the  air,  the  more  vapor  possible 
(p.  244).  So  much  fresh  water  is  thus  removed  that 
the  sea  is  made  more  salt 
(p.  181)  where  the  trade 
winds  blow.  These  winds 
bear  such  quantities  of  vapor 
that,  when  they  blow  over 
rising  land,  where  the  air 
rises  and  cools,  vapor  is  con- 
densed. East-facing  coasts, 
against  which  the  trade  winds 
blow,  are,  therefore,  very 
rainy  (Figs.  436-440,  444). 


Fig.  437.  —  Rainfall  of  calm,  trade- 
wind,  and  westerly  belts  of  Aus- 
tralasia. 


The  east  coast  of  South 
America,  both  north  and  south 
of  the  equator  (Fig.  436),  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  northeastern  Australia  (Fig.  437),  and 
southeastern  Africa  (Fig.  438)  have  heavy  rains,  because  the 
trade  winds  blow  upon  them  from  the  sea.  These  places  have  a 
tropical  forest,  resembling  that  of  the  belt  of  calms.  Mountain- 
ous oceanic  islands  in  the  trade-wind  belt,  like  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  have  heavy  rains  on  the  eastern  or  windward  side  while 
the  opposite  side  has  a  dry  climate. 

Summary.  —  East-facing  coa^sts  in  the  trade-wind  belts  have  a 
rainy  climate,  because,  as  the  damp  air  cools  in  rising  over  the  land, 
some  of  the  vapor,  evaporated  from  the  ocean,  is  precipitated, 

185.  Desert  Trade- wind  Belts.  —  In  the  trade- wind  belts 
arid  conditions  are  far  more  common  than  rainy ;  in  fact,  the 
trade  winds  furnish  the  most  important  cause  for  deserts. 
They  take  up  vapor  in  passing  over  the  land  for  the  same 
reason  as  on  the  ocean ;  but  there  is  so  little  moisture  to  be  ob- 
tained on  land  that  they  become  very  dry  winds,  into  which 
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Fio.  4;tH.  — Rainfall  of  eahii  and  trade-wiud 
belts  of  Africa* 
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vapor  rises  wlierever  possible*  Tins  leaves  so  little  water 
for  plants  that  the  land  is  made  desert;  but  even  in  the 
driest  desert  air  there  in  some  vapor,  and  rain  occasionally 
falls.     In  tlifcj  Mohave  desert  of  Arizona  the  rainfall  is  less 

than  two  inches  a  year. 

Because  of  these  con- 
ditions   both    north   and 
south     of     the     equator, 
there  is  a  broad  belt  of 
arid   and  desert  country 
extending    almost    com- 
pletel}^  across  the  conti- 
nents, though  on  east-fac- 
ing coasts  interrupted  by 
rainy  belts.    These  desert 
belts  include  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia (Fig*  437),  South 
Africa  (Fig,  438),  southern  South  America  (Fig.  436),  and 
southwestern  United  States  (Fig.  442);  but  the  largest  desert 
tract  is  in  the  great  land  area  of  northern  Africa  and  Asia. 
Commencing  in  western  Africa,  there  is  a  series  of  deserts 
extending  far  toward  the  east  coast  of  Asia   (Fig.  444). 
The  great  Sahara  is  a  part  of  this  belt. 

In  many  places  the  deserts  of  the  trade-wind  belts  merge  into 
the  arid  regions  of  the  horse  latitudes  (p,  261),  Here  also  the 
air  is  warming,  and  evaporatioHj  therefore,  proceeds  rapidly. 

Life  in  the  deserts  presents  a  far  different  picture  from  that  in 
the  tropical  forest.  Only  a  few  species  of  pjlants  are  adapted  to  life 
amid  the  nnfavorable  conditionSj  and  even  these  are  scattered  (p. 
342),  Therefore,  tlie  desert  is  a  barren,  open  comitry  j  and  neither 
animals  (p.  3*57)  nor  men  (p.  38(>)  find  it  a  favorable  place  for  a  home. 
Deserts  are  among  the  most  sparsely  settled  parts  of  the  world. 

The  weather  is  nearly  always  dry,  the  sky  usually  cloudless, 
and  the  wnnds  often  strong,  blowing  sand  about  (p,  87).  Even 
in  the  temperate  zone  tlie  days  are  w^arm,  and  in  summer  hot. 
For  example,  in  the  desert  of  southern  Arizona^  though  far  north 
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of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  120° 
in  the  shade.  The  highest  air  temperature  recorded  (127**)  was 
in  the  Algerian  desert.  But  radiation  is  rapid  in  the  dry  desert 
air,  and  at  night  the  ground  and  air  cool  so  quickly  that  a  blanket 
may  be  necessary  before  morning. 

Summary.  —  Where  air  is  growing  warmer,  as  in  the  trade-wind 
and  horse-latitude  belts,  tJie  climate  is  dry  and  the  land  arid  or 
desert.  Most  of  the  deserts  are  in  these  belts.  Deserts  are  unfavor- 
able to  life,  — plant,  animal,  and  human.  The  desert  dimaZe  is  dry, 
often  windy,  and  hot  days  are  followed  by  cool  nights. 

186.  Savanna  Belts.  —  Between  the  rainy  belt  of  calms  and 
the  trade-wind  deserts  there  is,  in  each  hemisphere,  a  region, 
called  the  savanna  belt,  that  has  alternate  dry  and  wet  seasons. 
This  peculiar  climate  is  caused  by  the  migration  of  the  belt  of 
calms  (p.  259).  In  the  hot  season  the  belt  of  calms  migrates 
to  the  savannas  and  there  is  heavy  rain  (Figs.  439,  440) ;  but 
in  the  opposite  season  the  savannas  are  under  the  influence 
of  the  drying  trade  winds. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes,  the  hot  season  (the  time  of  our 
summer  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  of  our  winter  in  the 
southern)  has  copious  rainfall,  and  vegetation  freshens  and  grows 
vigorously ;  but  in  the  opposite  season  the  ground  is  parched,  and 
vegetation  withers.  The  season  of  drought  is  too  severe  for  many 
forms  of  vegetation,  such  as  trees.  Therefore,  the  savannas  are 
covered  with  those  plants,  such  as  grass  (Fig.  491),  which  are 
able  to  survive  a  period  of  drought  (p.  342). 

The  downes  of  Australia,  the  park  lands  of  Africa,  the  llanos  of 
Venezuela  and  Colombia,  and  the  campos  of  Brazil  are  examples 
of  savannas.  Their  grass  supports  large  numbers  of  plant-eating 
animals,  upon  which  flesh-eating  mammals  prey. 

Savannas  are  probably  destined  to  become  the  most  productive 
and  best-settled  lands  in  the  tropical  zone.  The  open  country 
favors  agriculture,  and  the  drought  makes  necessary  some  provi- 
sion for  that  season.  Being  thus  forced  to  industry  and  thrift, 
the  negroes  of  the  savannas  have  become  farmers  and  cattle 
raisers,  and  are  the  most  advanced  blacks  of  Africa. 
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Summary.  —  The  tntgnthon  of  the  hell  of  eaimti  hrhtfji^  abftnflunt 
rain  to  the  manjhi  of  the  defied  trade-wuid  heft  dnrinfj  the  hot  season^ 
giving  rise  to  alternate  seanonH  qffhofojhf  and  mi  a,  Tln\s  makes  such 
regions^  mdi^'d  savannas,  ffreat  pastitre  landsj  iveli  adapted  to  life. 

187.  The  Indian  Climate.  —  As  a  result  of  the  influence  of 
the  monsoons  (p,  25t>),  partB  of  India  have  a  peculiar  climate 
with  three  well-defined  seasons,  —  the  hot  season,  the  rains, 
and  the  (!()ol  winter.  During  the  liot  season,  which  lasts  from 
April  to  June;  hot,  dry  winds  from  tlie  land  cause  the  tem- 
perature to  rise  above  lOrr  in  the  shade.  In  June  the  air 
l)e<M>mes  calm  and  the  heat  almost  suffoeatiug,  and  every  one 
longs  for  the  summer  monsoon.  When  this  begins,  ekuids 
appear,  rain  falls,  and  for  a  month  or  two  rains  are  of  almost 
daily  occurrence,  causing  vegetation  to  grow^  profusely. 

A  short  period  of  calm  follows  the  summer  monsoon,  and  figain 
the  heat  is  intense;  but  cool  air  from  the  interior  soon  begins  to 
flow  down  toward  the  sea,  and  by  October  the  winter  monsoon 
is  estabUshcfh  The  air  is  then  clear  and  cool,  and  by  January , 
in  many  parts  of  India,  tires  are  necessary.  In  February  and  March 
a  sort  of  spring  visits  the  land.  Vegetation  then  bursts  forth,  only 
to  be  withered  by  the  scorching  drought  of  the  hot  season,  which 
postpones  the  real  growing  season  until  the  summer  rains. 

hio  heavy  is  the  rainfall  on  the  mountain  slopes  that,  in 
places,  tfie  soil  is  completely  washed  away.  The  heaviest  rain- 
fall  in  the  world  is  at  the  base  of  the  Himalayas  (Fig,  441). 
In  a  year  there  are  about  500  inches  of  rain ;  that  is,  if  it 
slujuld  all  stand  Avhere  it  fell,  it  would  foi'm  a  layer  of  40  feet. 
Of  this  amount  about  tw^o  thirds  falls  in  tlie  five  summer 
months.  On  a  single  day  there  have  been  40  inches  of  rain, 
or  more  than  falls  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  in  a  3^ear. 

Summary.  —  Tlte  Indian  climate  consists  of  a  ftot  season  (April 
to  Jaus) ;  a-  rainif  season,  dnring  the  summer  monsoon  (June  to 
AKgnst) ;  and  a  coot  season,  dnring  the  winter  monsoon.  In  paiis 
of  India  the  rainfdl  dnring  the  Sftmnier  monsoon  is  very  heavt/y 
the  rainiest  pad  of  the  icorld  being  in  northern  India. 
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Fig.  439.  —  Bketrli  map  of  wviids  mid  rainfall  in 
tjuiiitiien  Zone  *if  grftsiteKt  Jifitt  marked  by 
dot,s,  an  iiiiaKinary  line  in  the  c^interof  this  area 
being  the  heat  equu(vr. 


Fio*  440.  —  Skett-h  map  of  winds  and  laiiifal!  in  win- 
ter. Compare  with  Fig.  439  tu  .^ee  nature  auti 
effect  of  migration  of  wind  belts. 


Fid.  441-— Snmraer  ami  winter  rainfa! 
of  India,  tlio  difference  leBultio 
from  the  mODSOona. 


Fio.  442. — Ejiinfall  of  uoithwe&tetn '^oxfti  XififiV\t^» 
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G,  443.  —  tSiibtropkal  liora  of  aoiithern  Fraiite,  at  JS'iee,  iu  the  sjime  Uititudo 
oi  Portland^  Main«j. 
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CLIMATES  OF  THE  TEMPERATE  ZONES. 

188.  Variation  (in  Temperate  Zones)  from  North  to  South. 
—  (A)  Temperature.  —  The  temperature  varies  greatly  from 
near  the  tropics  toward  the  poles ;  but,  excepting  near  the 
tropics,  there  is  everywhere  a  decided  difference  between 
summer  and  winter.  Near  the  polar  circles  tlie  summers  are 
so  cool,  and  the  winters  so  cold,  that  tlie  climate  is  often 
called  subarctic.  No  trees  grow  there  (p.  340) ;  no  agri- 
culture is  possible ;  and  there  are  almost  no  human  inhabit- 
ants, excepting  along  the  seacoast,  or  in  mining  camps,  like 
the  Klondike. 

These  treeless  tundras  merge  into  a  forest  belt,  and  vegeta- 
tion becomes  more  and  more  luxuriant  until,  near  the  tropics, 
the  climate  is  so  warm  that  it  is  called  subtropical.  In  this 
warm  belt  cotton,  sugar,  oranges,  and  even  bananas,  pine- 
apples, and  cocoanuts  are  grown. 

Summary.  —  The  climate  of  the  temperate  zones  changes  from 
cold,  or  subarctic,  near  the  polar  circles  to  hot,  or  subtropical,  near 
the  tropics  ;  and  with  these  changes  there  are  variations  in  vegetation 
from  treeless  tundra  to  subtropical  forest. 

(B)  Rainfall,  —  The  rainfall  also  varies  from  north  to 
south.  Most  temperate  regions  have  a  moderate  rainfall, 
decreasing  toward  the  frigid  zone  and  also  toward  the  trop- 
ics. The  rainfall  decreases  toward  the  frigid  zone,  because 
there  can  be  less  vapor  in  cold  than  in  warm  air  (p.  245). 
It  decreases  toward  the  tropical  zone  because  the  horse  lati- 
tudes are  naturally  arid  regions  (p.  282). 

The  arid  horse-latitude  belts,  in  which  are  included  southern 
California,  southern  Texas,  Spain,  Italy,  G-reece,  and  the  steppes 
of  Russia,  grade  in  one  direction  into  the  deserts  of  the  trade- 
wind  belts,  and,  in  the  other,  into  the  damp  climate  of  the  mid- 
temperate  zone.  They  may  be  called  the  belts  of  steppes.  Some 
parts  of  the  horse-latitude  belts,  like  Florida,  have  abundant  rain- 
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fall,  because  exceptioBal  conditions  cause  i^nnds  to  How  from  tlie 
ocean.     Some  parts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  true  desert. 

Steppes  are  dry  in  summer  j  but  some  sections  are  readied  by 
the  west  winds  when  they  migrate  southward  in  winter,  bringing 
snow  and  rain.  Therefore  iriigation  is  necessary  for  agriculture, 
as  in  Italy,  wldch  has  dry  summers  and  rainy  winters.  AVliere 
best  developed,  steppes  are  too  dry  for  trees ;  but  grass  grows  iii 
spring,  curing  to  a  natural  hay  during  tlie  warm,  dry  summer,  thus 
serving  as  a  food  for  cattle. 

Summary.  —  Tfie  roinf all  decreases  totcanJ  the  jwrth  because  the 
air  is  cool ;  in  most  places  it  also  deci^eases  totvftrd  the  south^  and^ 
in  the  horm-laUiade  IjeltH^  there  are  7*e(jionH  of  and  steppes. 

(C)  Effect  of  3fonrttai its.  ^  While  in  southern  Europe  (p.  279) 
subtropical  phints  grow  in  the  latitude  of  the  New  England  and 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  in  our  country  sucli  plantw  do  not  thrive, 
even  in  northern  Florida.  There  are  no  lofty  mountains  to  pre- 
vent cold  north  winds  from  sweeping  down  to  the  Gulf.  There- 
fore cold  waves  reach  as  far  as  New  Orleans  and  northern  Florida^ 
causing  such  destructive  frosts  that  it  has  been  necessary *to  give 
up  orange  culture  in  northern  Florida,  In  one  respect  these  cold 
winds  are  an  advantage,  for  they  are  invigorating,  and  the  people 
of  the  South  do  not  sutler,  as  some  warm  temperate  peoples  do, 
from  the  enervating  effects  of  too  much  warmth. 

Summary.  —  The  ahsetwe  of  east-weM  mountain  chaim  makes  it 
possible  for  cold  waves  to  reach  even  to  the  Gulf, 

189.  Variation  (in  Temperate  Zones)  from  West  to  East. — 
Owing  to  tlie  fact  that  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  teinperate 
zones  are  from  the  west,  there  are  decided  differences  in 
climate  from  west  to  east, 

(A)  We%t  Ooasts.  — The  warm,  damp  winds  that  blow  from 
the  ocean  upon  west-facing  coasts  cause  a  liumid,  equable 
climate.  This  is  well  illnstnited  on  tbe  northwest  coast  of 
the  United  States  and  Europe  (pp.  278  and  279).  While 
in  eastern  United  States  droughts  often  cause  the  grass 
to  become  parched,  the  dampness  of  the  air  in  the  British 
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Isles  keeps  it  green.      Hence  the  name  Emerald  Isle  for 
Ireland. 

The  heaviest  rainfall  in  the  United  States  is  on  the  north- 
west coast  (Figs.  442,  445),  where  damp  air  from  the  ocean 
rises  up  the  mountain  slopes.  There  the  rainfall  amounts  to 
100  inches  a  year ;  and  in  winter,  when  the  land  is  cool,  and 
the  westerlies  most  steady,  there  is  rain,  drizzle,  or  fog  almost 
daily.  For  the  same  reason  there  is  heavy  rainfall  on  the 
southwestern  coast  of  Chile  (Fig.  444).  But  in  the  horse- 
latitude  and  trade-wind  belts,  as  in  southern  California  and 
northern  Chile,  the  climate,  even  on  the  seashore,  is  arid. 

Summary.  —  On  icest  coasts  of  the  temperate  zone,  where  reached 
by  the  prevailing  west  winds,  the  climate  is  damp  and  equable.  The 
heaviest  rainfall  in  the  United  States  is  on  the  northwest  coast. 

(B)  Effect  of  North-south  Mountains.  —  Along  the  west 
coast  of  Europe  there  is  especially  heavy  rainfall  on  the 
mountain  slopes,  as  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Norway.  But, 
since  these  mountains  are  not  very  high  or  continuous,  its 
winds  are  able  to  carry  vapor  far  inland,  even  into  Asia. 
Because  of  this  fact  Europe,  north  of  the  horse-latitude  belt, 
is  well  watered  and  the  seat  of  extensive  agriculture. 

In  western  North  America,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  air 
rises  over  the  high,  continuous  mountains,  so  much  of  its 
vapor  is  condensed  that  it  descends  on  their  eastward  slopes 
as  dry  air.  Accordingly,  from  the  Sierra  Nevada-Cascade 
ranges  eastward  to  the  100th  meridian  —  the  part  of  North 
America  which  corresponds  in  position  to  Germany,  Austria, 
and  eastern  Russia  —  most  of  the  country  is  arid  ;  and  even 
farther  east,  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  there  are  frequent  and 
destructive  droughts. 

Summary.  —  Western  United  States  differs  from  Europe  in  the 
greater  influence  of  its  higher,  more  continuous  mountains,  which 
cause  the  winds  that  cross  them  to  reo/ch  the  other  side  dry,  forming 
arid  regions  as  far  east  as  the  100th  meridian. 
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(C)  Intenor  of  Continents.  —  Tlie  interior  of  a  continent, 
being  far  from  the  sea,  receives  much  less  rainfall  tlian  a 
windward  coast.  Thus  there  are  frequent  periods  of  drought 
in  central  western  Asia  and  in  central  United  States.  These 
droughts  are  less  destructive  in  the  northern  part,  because  in 
a  cool  climate  ligliter  rainfall  suffices  for  crops.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this:  (1)  in  cool  climates  the  slight  evapora- 
tion allows  the  dampness  to  remain  long  in  the  ground ; 
(2)  melting  frtjst  keeps  the  soil  damp  for  a  long  time. 

0]ie  striking  peculiarity  of  the  interior  of  continents  is 
the  great  range  of  temperature  between  the  warm  or  liot 
summers  and  tlic  very  cold  winters  (Figs.  431-435},  Dur- 
ing the  summer  day  the  temperature  may  rise  above  100**- — 
truly  tropical  heat ;  and  in  winter  it  may  ilescend  to  the 
Arctic  cold  of  even  40°  holuw  zero,  giving  a  range  of  perhaps 
140'*  in  a  single  year,  Minnesota  and  neighboring  states  illus- 
trate this  extreme,  or  continental  elimate.  It  is  also  illus- 
trated in  central  northern  Siberia,  near  the  Arctic  circle, 
where  moderately  warm  summers  are  followed  by  bitterly 
cold  winters.  In  fact,  this  is  the  coldest  known  place  (Figs. 
431,  485),  and  has  been  called  the  cold  pole  of  the  eartli. 

It  is  distance  from  the  sea,  and  freedom  from  its  influence, 
that  account  for  the  extreme  climate  of  the  interior  of  continents. 
The  land  warms  in  summer,  wlien  the  sun,  though  low  in  the 
heavens,  stays  long  above  the  horizon.  In  winter,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  nights  are  very  long,  and  during  the  short,  days  the  sun 
is  low  in  the  heavens.  Under  these  conditions  radiation  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  heat  supplied,  and  the  land  becomes  exceedingly  cold. 

Summary,  —  Interiors  ofeontinents,  being  far  from  the  sea,  are  Ua- 
Me  to  droiighl;  and  there  is  great  range  in  temperature^  from  it-arm  or 
hat  summers  to  cold  winters.     77iii$  is  known  as  a  mntinental  dijnate, 

(D)  East  Comts.  —  Since  the  prevailing  westerlies  must 
cross  the  continent  before  reaching  east  coasts,  one  nnght 
expect  to   dud  arid  climates  there.      Aridity  is  prevented, 
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however,  by  the  winds  of  the  cyclonic  storm  eddies  (p.  262), 
which  frequently  replace  the  west  winds.  Some  of  these 
winds  blow  from  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf  of  Mexico,  bringing  the 
vapor  which  gives  eastern  United  States  its  abundant  rainfall. 
Because  of  the  influence  of  cyclonic  storms,  the  climate 
of  east  coasts  is  variable.  The  west  winds  are  dry  and 
cool  in  summer,  and  dry  and  cold  in  winter ;  but  whenever 
storm  winds  blow  from  the  sea,  both  the  temperature  and 
humidity  are  influenced  by  the  ocean.  Thus  in  northeast- 
ern United  States  the  east  winds  are  damp  and  chilly,  being 
cooled  in  passing  over  the  Labrador  current ;  and  in  sum- 
mer they  often  bring  fogs.  The  south  winds,  warmed  in 
passing  over  the  Gulf  Stream  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are 
warm  and  damp.  From  day  to  day  the  weather  varies 
(p.  265),  one  day  being  like  the  interior  of  continents, 
another  like  the  equable  ocean. 

Summary —  27ie  cydonic  storm  eddies  of  the  west-wind  belts  give 
east  coasts  a  very  variable  dimate,  with  rain  when  ivinds  bring  abun- 
dant vapor  from  the  ^ea.^^P/ 

190.  Variable  WindS^f  the  Prevailing  Westerlies.  —  Among  the 
winds  caused  by  the  passage  of  cyclonic  storms  and  anticyclones 
(p.  265)  are  some  so  distinctive  that  they  deserve  special  names. 
The  gentle  south  wind,  which  causes  oppressively  warm  weather 
in  summer,  and  unseasonable  warmth  in  winter,  may  be  called  the 
sirocco.  It  is  when  the  sirocco  blows  that  thunder  storms  and 
tornadoes  develop  in  summer,  and  thaws  occur  in  winter. 

Of  the  very  opposite  type  are  the  west  and  northwest  winds 
that  sometimes  blow  on  the  rear  of  vigorous  winter  cyclones. 
These  cold  winds,  often  filled  with  snow,  are  called  blizzards  m 
Dakota  and  northers  in  Texas.  Because  of  the  marked  difference 
in  the  barometric  gradient  (p.  255)  between  the  cyclone  and  the 
anticyclone  the  air  moves  with  great  velocity,  perhaps  40  to  ()0 
miles  an  hour.  The  cold,  and  the  fierce  snow  squalls,  often  cause 
destruction  of  life  among  sheep  and  cattle;  even  men  are  some- 
times lost  in  the  blinding  snow,  and  frozen  by  the  fierce  cold. 
Milder  forms  of  blizzard  occur  in  northeastern  United  States. 
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A  cold  wave  (Fig.  446)  is  a  rapid  drop  in  temperature  during 
the  passage  of  a  well-developed  anticyclone  (jk  263),  At  such 
times  a  wave  of  cokl  air  spreads  over  a  larj^e  part  of  the  country, 
even  do^vn  to  the  Gulf  (p.  28(5).  This  blaaket  of  air  descends 
from  the  cold  northern  interior  and  from  aloft  (Fig,  417)  j  and 
since  it  is,  therefore,  warming  as  it  spreads  out,  it  is  clear  and 
dry.  Through  it  radiation  proceeds  readily,  causing  very  low 
temperatures  in  winter,  refreshingly  cool  weather  in  summer,  and 
early  and  late  frosts  in  fall  and  spring  (p.  240).  The  term  cold 
wave,  however,  is  commonly  applied  only  to  the  winter  condition. 


■^F^ 


''^'  -/iijr/  'c^ 


Fig.  446. —  A  coM  wave,  spreading  outward  from  an  area  of  hi^^h  pressure  in  the 
northwesit^  November  27,  18UG.    Arrows  abow  outward  movement  of  the  air. 

The  passage  of  cyclonic  storms  sometimes  causes  an  exceed- 
ingly warm,  dry  wind,  known  as  the  foekn  \\\  the  Alps  and  the 
Chinook  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  winds  are  caused  by  the 
rapid  passage  of  air  across  mountains  toward  a  storm  center.  As 
the  air  rises  on  one  side  it  loses  much  of  its  vapor,  descending  as 
dry  air  on  the  opposite  side.  It  descends  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
warmed  by  compression,  as  the  air  in  a  bicycle  pump  is  warmed 
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(p.  241).  This  warming  lowers  the  relative  humidity  (p.  244)  un- 
til the  air  becomes  very  dry;  in  fact,  the  Swiss  formerly  believed 
that  the  foehn  came  from  the  Sahara.  In  the  warm,  dry  air,  snow 
disappears  rapidly,  and  houses  become  so  dry  that  fires  are  greatly 
feared.  Whole  villages  in  Switzerland  have  been  wiped  out  by 
fire  during  the  foehn  winds. 

Summary.  —  A  sirocco  is  a  warm,  gentle  south  wind  blowing 
toward  a  cyclonic  storm;  a  blizzard,  or  norther,  is  a  fierce,  cold  wind, 
with  squalls  of  snow,  in  the  area  between  well-defined  cyclones  and 
anticyclones  ;  a  cold  wave  is  the  outspreading  blanket  of  cold 
air  in  an  anticyclone;  the  foehn,  or  chinook,  is  a  warm,  dry  moun- 
tain wind  made  warm  and  dry  by  rapidly  descending  the  mountain 
slopes  in  its  passage  toward  a  low  pressure  area. 

191.  Weather  of  Eastern  United  States.  —  (A)  Summer 
Weather, — The  typical  summer  weather  of  eastern  United 
States  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  actual  instance. 
A  cool,  dry,  gentle  west  wind  is  accompanied  by  a  day  of 
agreeable  warmth,  a  night  of  refreshing  coolness,  and  a 
nearly  cloudless  sky.  An  anticyclone  is  passing  over  the 
region,  and  following  it  is  an  area  of  moderately  low  pres- 
sure. As  this  approaches,  the  wind  veers  to  the  southeast, 
the  temperature  rises,  the  air  becomes  mrore  humid,  and  both 
day  and  night  are  muggy  and  oppressive.  On  the  morning 
of  the  second  day,  clouds  fleck  the  sky,  in  the  afternoon 
growing  to  thunder-heads.  About  four  o'clock  a  thunder 
storm  appears,  preceded  by  a  fierce  squall ;  then  comes  heavy 
rain,  accompanied  by  vivid  lightning  and  crashing  thunder. 
After  the  storm,  a  west  wind  blows  and,  as  another  anti- 
cyclone passes,  the  air  is  again  dry  and  refreshing. 

This  cycle  is  repeated  with  some  regularity,  though  there  are 
numerous  variations.  At  times  the  low  pressure  areas  are  so 
poorly  developed  that  for  several  weeks  little  rain  falls.  There 
is  then  a  drought,  during  which  streams  and  wells  run  dry,  vege- 
tation withers,  and  crops  suffer.  At  other  times  a  low  pressure 
area  is  so  well  developed  that,  instead  of  scattered  thunder  storms, 
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there  is  general  cloudiness  and  rain.  This  is  especially  true  in 
late  summer  and  early  autumn,  when  hurricanes  accompanied  by 
strong  winds  aud  heavy  rains  pass  up  the  coast. 

Summary,  —  Sunivier  weather  in  eastern  United  jStates  is  vari- 
ahUy  being  ivai-m  and  oppfessive,  often  with  thunderstorms,  it^hen 
HOidh  winds  bhi€  totvard  moderately  developed  areas  of  low  pressure , 
and  tool  and  refreshing  Kheu  antwijdones  jmss, 

(H)  Winter  Iff^^/Z^A^^r  (Figs.  446-453).  — Both  cyclones  and 
anticyoloney  art-  nnu  li  Im  M(  i-  developed  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer. They  pass 
over  the  country 
in  fairly  regular 
succession  (p.  26H), 
bringing  alternate 
clear  and  cloudy 
weather.  Their 
appearance  is  some- 
times so  regular 
that  one  day  of 
the  week  has 
nearly  the  same 
kind  of  weather 
for  several  succes- 
sive weeks. 

During  the  pas- 
sage of  cyclones, 
there  may  be  rain, 
or  snow,  or  both. 
The  wind  varies  in 
velocity  (p.  265)  and  veers  throiigh  various  quarters,  bring- 
ing chilly  air  from  the  north  or  east,  warm  air  from  the  south. 
WlaU*  the  south  wind  is  blowing  a  thaw  may  vset  in,  and,  even 
in  midwinter,  rain  may  fall  as  fur  north  as  Canada,  A  thaw 
is  often  followed  by  a  decided  drop  in  temperature  as  the 
next  anticyclone  approaches. 


FiCL  447. —  A  winter  atomic  showing  winds  blowing 
toward  l^nv,  and  the  large  area  over  which  raiii 
(dotted)  ami  a  now  (cross-lined)  are  faUhig* 
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Yew  climates  of  the  world  are  so  variable  as  these  of  the  stormy 
west- wind  belts ;  and  the  changes  in  weather  are  very  trying  to 
the  health.  Consequently  many  diseases,  such  as  pneumonia, 
grippe,  and  consumption,  are  common  in  these  severe  climates. 

Summary.  —  The  winter  weather  of  the  west-wind  belts  is  exceed- 
ingly variable,  being  cold  during  the  passage  of  anticyclones,  and  rela- 
tively warm  during  the  passage  of  cyclonic  storms,  whose  south  winds 
mxiy  even  cause  midwinter  thaws, 

192.  Climate  of  the  South  Temperate  Zone.  —  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  so  much  water  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the 
changes  in  temperature  are  less  extreme  there  than  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  (Fig.  435) ;  and  the  winds  blow  with  more  strength  and 
steadiness  than  over  the  irregular  lands  (p.  261).  Otherwise  the 
climates  of  the  two  temperate  zones  are  much  alike.  Over  the 
Southern  Ocean  the  summer  weather  is  damp  and  chilly,  the  winter 
raw  and  cold,  though  without  extreme  changes  from  warm  to  ex- 
ceedingly cold  weather.  Storms  are  frequent  and  fierce,  and  this 
is  why  rounding  Cape  Horn  is  so  dreaded  by  sailors. 

Summary.  —  Eoccepting  for  stronger,  steadier  winds,  more  uniform 
coolness,  and  less  decided  changes  in  temjyerature,  the  climate  of  the 
south  temperate  zone  is  similar  to  that  of  the  north  temperate, 

193.  Arctic  Climates.  —  (A)  Near  the  Circle,  —  In  summer, 
when  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  both  day  and  night,  the 
air,  though  cool  and  sometimes  raw,  is  never  very  cold.  The 
warmth  melts  the  frost  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet, 
making  the  soil  damp  and  swampy.  Then  the  grass  becomes 
green,  flowers  blossom,  and  birds  and  insects  appear.  As  in 
other  places  visited  by  the  westerlies,  storms  appear  in  fairly 
regular  succession,  bringing  rain  or  squalls  of  snow.  Fogs 
are  common  on  the  sea  and  along  the  coast,  where  damp 
winds  are  chilled  in  passing  over  cold  water. 

In  the  late  summer,  when  the  sun  commences  to  set,  the 
days  grow  cooler  and  the  nights  cold.  Insects  disappear, 
birds  move  southward,  and  the  land  is  covered  with  snow. 
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The  soil  freezes  again,  and  a  skim  of  ice  appears  on  the 
ocean,  growing  thicker  as  the  days  become  shorter.  The 
Eskimo  then  gives  up  his  kayak  and  takes  to  the  sledge  in 
search  of  seal,  his  chief  food.  Finally  the  sun  is  absent 
even  at  noon,  and  then  the  weather,  both  day  and  night,  is 
bitterly  cold.  In  winter  the  principal  changes  are  those 
accompanying  the  passage  of  cyclonic  storms.  Sometimes, 
even  in  midwinter,  the  temperature  rises  so  high  that  the 
Eskimo  snow  houses,  or  igloos  (Fig.  525),  begin  to  melt. 

With  the  coming  of  spring  the  sun  reappears,  the  snow 
melts,  and  the  Eskimo  abandons  his  igloo  for  a  skin  tent,  or 
tupic  (Fig.  524).  The  sea  ice  begins  to  break  up  and  float 
away,  and  the  Eskimo  returns  to  his  kayak  for  hunting. 
Then  comes  the  summer  day. 

Summary. —  The  Arctic  summer,  near  the  Circle,  is  cool,  damp,  and 
stormy.  In  winter,  when  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon  even  at  mid- 
day, the  ground  is  frozen  and  snow-covered,  the  sea  covered  with  ice, 
and  the  weaiher  bitterly  cold, 

(B)  Nearer  the  Pole. — As  near  the  pole  as  man  has  gone  the 
climate  has  been  found  similar  to  that  just  described;  but  the 
Arctic  winter  night  is  longer  and  colder,  the  summer  cooler. 
Even  there  the  warmth  of  the  summer  sun  is  sufficient  to  remove 
the  snow  from  much  of  the  low  ground  near  the  coast.  In  up- 
per Greenland,  the  northernmost  land  known,  and  far  north  of 
the  highest  Eskimo  settlements,  Peary  found  flowers  blossoming, 
insects  humming,  and  musk  ox  roaming  about  in  summer. 

The  sea  which  surrounds  the  North  Pole  is  everywhere  covered 
with  ice  floes  (p.  194),  over  which  Abruzzi,  Nansen,  Peary,  and 
others  have  tried  to  reach  the  pole.  They  must  make  their  dash 
in  early  spring,  because  in  summer  the  ice  is  too  broken  to  cross 
on  sledges,  yet  not  open  enough  to  allow  ships  to  pass  through. 
Consequently  those  who  have  tried  to  reach  the  pole  have  gone  as 
far  north  as  ships  will  carry  them,  and  remained  through  the  cold, 
dreary  Arctic  night  in  order  to  be  ready  for  an  early  start.  Thus 
far  the  difficulties  of  ice  and  climate  have  baffled  the  efforts  of 
even  the  most  hardy  and  venturesome  explorers. 
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Summary.  —  As  far  north  as  man  has  gone,  the  dimate  is  similaf 
to  that  nearer  the  Arctic  Circle,  though  cooler  in  summer  and  colder 
in  winter,  because  the  sun  is  lower  and  longer  below  the  horizon. 
Plants  and  animals  live  on  the  northmost  known  land.  In  summer:^ 
the  sea  ice  breaks  up  so  that  travel  over  it  by  sledge  is  im% 

Topical  Outline,  Questions,  and  Suggestions. 

Topical  Outline.  — 181.   Difference  between  Weather  and  Climate.  — 

Weather;  climate;  illustration  of  difference ;  kinds  of  climate. 

182.  Zones  of  Heat. —  (A)  The  Fioe  Zones:  reason  for  division;  the 
zones;  boundaries.  (B)  Influence  of  Altitude:  effect  of  highlands; 
isotherms;  isothermal  charts;  Pacific  slope.  (C)  Influence  of  Water: 
contrast  ocean  and  land ;  illustrations ;  temperature  ranges.  (D)  Influ- 
ence of  Winds :  contrast  western  Europe  and  eastern  United  States ;  east- 
ern and  western  United  States.  (E)  Influence  of  Ocean  Currents :  effect 
on  winds;  transference  to  land;  contrast  western  Europe  and  eastern 
America.  (F)  Influence  of  Topography:  local  influences;  mountain 
barriers;    western    United   States;  Mediterranean. 

183.  Belt  of  Calms.  —  Warmth ;  rain ;  weather  on  the  ocean ;  on 
the  land;  forests;  mankind. 

184.  Rainy  Trade-wind  Belts.  —  Effect  of  warming  air;  evaporation 
of  sea  water ;  east-facing  coasts ;  instances ;  forests ;  Hawaiian  Islands. 

185.  Desert  Trade-wind  Belts.  —  Explanation;  rainfall;  desert  belts; 
horse-latitude  arid  climate ;  desert  life  ;  weather  conditions. 

18j5.  Savanna  Belts.  —  Location;  cause  of  peculiar  climate ;  effect  on 
vegetation;   instances  of  savannas;    animals;  man. 

187.  The  Indian  Climate.  —  Hot,  windy  season;  hot,  calm  season; 
the  rains ;  short,  hot  period  ;  winter  monsoon  ;  effect  of  these  changes 
on  vegetation ;   heavy  rains  at  base  of  Himalayas. 

188.  Variation  (in  Temperate  Zones)  from  North  to  South. —  (A)  Tem- 
perature :  near  polar  circles ;  near  tropics ;  vegetation.  (B)  Rainfall :  in 
the  north;  in  the  south;  steppes.  (C)  Effect  of  Mountains:  Contrast 
southern  Europe  and  United  States ;  effect  on  people. 

189.  Variation  (in  Temperate  Zones)  from  West  to  East. —  (A)  West 
Coasts:  climate  of  west  coasts;  contrast  British  Isles  and  eastern 
United  States ;  rainfall  of  western  United  States ;  Chile.  (B)  Effect  of 
North-south  Mountains:  western  Europe;  interior  of  Europe;  western 
United  States;  country  east  of  mountains.  (C)  Interior  of  Continents: 
rainfall ;  droughts ;  the  cool  north ;  great  temperature  range ;  continental 
climate ;  instances ;  explanation.  (D)  East  Coasts :  effect  of  storms  on 
rainfall ;  in  causing  variable  climate ;  changes  from  day  to  day. 
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190,  Variable  Winda  of  the  Prevailing  Weaterlies.  —  (aj  Sirocco : 
nature-  cause ;  effects,  (A)  Blij^zartis  or  imrthers:  location;  reason  for 
strong  winds  ■  effects,  (c)  Cold  waves :  nature ;  location  j  cause  of 
cold ;  (^ffect^.  {d^  Foehn  or  chinook :  location  \  cause  of  warmth  ; 
cause  of  dryness  ;  ejects, 

1 9  L  Weather  of  Eastern  United  States.  —  (A)  Summer  Weather:  (a)  typ- 
ical cycle:  anticyclone;  wtinu  south  winds;  thuuder  storms;  anticy- 
clone, {b)  Variations  from  cycle  :  droughts;  general  rain.  (B)  Winter 
Weather:  regular  succession  of  cyclones  and  anticyclones;  precipitation; 
wind  changes;  thaws;  effect  of  changes  on  health. 

192.  Climate  of  the  South  Temperate  Zone. —  Effect  of  water  on  tem- 
perature; on  winds;  siuunier  wealhi/r ;  winter  weather  ;  storms. 

193.  Arctic  Climates.  —  (A)  Near  the  Circie:  summer  climate;  plants 
and  anijuals;  storms;  fog;  change  in  autumn;  effect  on  life;  winter  cli- 
mate; effect  on  Eskimos  ;  spring  climate;  effect  on  Eskimos,  (B)  Nearer 
the  Pole:  resemhiauoe  to  conditions  farther  south ;  differences*  life;  sea 
ice  ;  time  of  making  dash  toward  the  pole. 

QuESTiOiXS. ^  181.  What  is  weather?  Climate?  Illustrate  the 
difference.    Name  some  different  kinds  of  climate. 

182.  (A)  Why  may  the  earth  he  div'^ided  into  zones  of  heat?  What 
about  tlie  boundaries?  (B)  What  is  the  influence  of  highlands?  What 
is  an  isotherm?  An  isothermal  chart?  What  is  the  condition  on  the 
Pacific  slope?  (C)  What  difference.^  are  there  over  land  and  water? 
Give  illustrations,  (D)  Give  illustrations  of  the  influence  of  winds  on 
climate.  (E)  How  do  ocean  currents  aifecfc  climate?  Give  instances. 
(F)  ^^'hat  effect  has  topography  on  climate?     Give  instances. 

I8;j-  What  is  the  climate  of  the  belt  of  calms?  Wliat  is  the  weather 
on  the  ocean?    On  the  land?    What  effect  has  the  climate  on  man? 

184.   What  effect  have  the  trade  winds  on  the  sea?    On  rising  coasts? 

185»  Why  are  there  deserts  in  the  trade-wind  belts  ?  Where  are  the 
great  desert  belts?  \Mjy  are  the  hor^e  latitudes  arid?  What  are  the 
life  conditions  in  the  desert  ?     What  are  the  weather  conditions  ? 

186*  Ay  hat  is  the  cause  of  the  savannas?  What  are  the  conditions 
there?    What  effect  have  these  conditions  on  life? 

187.  Describe  the  Indian  climate:  the  seasons;  their  cause;  their 
effect  on  vegetation ;  the  heavj^  rains. 

188.  (A)  What  are  the  conditions  near  the  polar  circle?  How  do 
the  temperature  and  vegetation  change  toward  the  tropics?  (B)  How 
does  the  rainfall  vary  from  north  to  south?  What  are  steppes?  Where 
found  ?  W' hat  are  the  conditions  there  ?  (C)  What  is  the  result  of  the 
absence  of  lofty  mountains  in  southern  United  States? 

169.    Why    are    there    differences   in  climate    from    west   to   east? 
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(A)  What  is  the  climate  of  west-facing  coasts?  Why?  Give  illus- 
trations. (B)  Contrast  central  Europe  with  the  arid  West.  Explain  the 
condition  in  the  United  States.  (C)  What  is  the  condition  of  rainfall  in 
the  interior  ?  Why  are  droughts  less  destructive  in  the  north  ?  What 
are  the  temperature  conditions?  Why?  (D)  What  is  the  cause  for 
rainfall  on  east-facing  coasts?    How  does  the  climate  vary?    Why? 

190.  What  is  the  sirocco?  The  norther?  The  blizzard?  What  is 
the  cause  of  each?  Their  effect?  What  is  the  cause  of  cold  waves? 
Explain  the  foehn,  or  chinook  wind.     What  are  their  effects? 

191.  (A)  Describe  a  cycle  of  typical  summer  weather  in  eastern  United 
States.  What  causes  variations  from  this  cycle?  (B)  Describe  the  win- 
ter weather.    What  causes  thaws  ?     What  is  the  effect  of  the  changes  ? 

192.  How  does  the  climate  of  the  south  temperate  zone  differ  from 
that  of  the  north  ? 

193.  (A)  Describe  the  Arctic  climate  in  the  different  seasons.  How 
do  these  changes  influence  life?  (B)  What  is  the  condition  of  climate 
nearer  the  pole  ?    Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  reach  the  pole  ? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Trace  one  or  two  of  the  isothermal  lines  acroas 
the  charts  for  the  United  States  (Figs.  433,  434)  and  endeavor  to  explain 
the  irregularities.  Do  the  same  for  one  or  two  isotherms  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  of  the  world  charts  (Figs.  431,  432).  Follow  one  or 
two  in  the  southern  hemisphere  and  account  for  the  difference  between 
their  regularity  and  the  irregulanty  of  those  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
(2)  Make  isothermal  charts  of  the  United  States  and  the  world,  copying 
upon  outline  maps  the  isotherms  in  the  book.  (3)  Study  the  Appen- 
dix on  weather  maps  (Appendix  H)  and  work  out  the  suggestions. 
(4)  Select  and  study  weather  maps  illustrating  cold  waves.  (5)  From 
a  series  of  three  weather  maps  for  successive  days,  describe  the  weather 
changes  at  a  given  place  —  say  Boston  or  Chicago.  Write  down  the 
temperature,  wind  direction,  etc.,  for  each  of  the  days.  (6)  Make  a 
record  of  local  weather  changes  for  a  week.  Write  a  short  description  of 
these  changes.     (7)  Write  a  description  of  the  climate  of  your  home. 

Reference  Books.  —  Ward,  HanrCs  Handbook  of  Climatology,  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York,  1903,  $3.00;  Greely,  American  Weather,  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  1888,  ^.50;  Turner,  Climate  of  New  York  State, 
Chapter  XI,  Physical  Geography  of  New  York  State,  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  1902,  ^.50;  Croll,  Climate  and  Time,  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1890,  ?>2.50.     (See  also  references  at  end  of  Chapter  XII.) 


CHAPTER  XV. 

PH7SIOGRAPH7  OF  UNITED  STATES. 

The  United  States  illustrates  in  many  ways  the  effect 
of  physiographic  conditions  on  the  industries  and  develop- 
ment of  the  various  sections.  In  previous  chapters  reference 
has  frequently  been  made  to  these  influences.  These  refer- 
ences, with  others  added,  are  summarized  in  this  chapter. 

194.  New  England.  —  New  England  is  a  region  of  very 
ancient  mountains  of  hard  rock,  including  crystalline  gneisses, 
schists,  and  granites.  These  strata  are  complexly  folded, 
and  worn  by  denudation  to  the  condition  of  hills  and  low 
mountains  (Fig.  460).  It  is  held  by  many  that  this  region 
was  worn  down  to  a  peneplain  (Fig.  171),  with  here  and 
there  a  peak,  or  group  of  peaks,  rising  above  the  general 
level.  Such  peaks  have  been  called  monadnocks^  after  Mt. 
Monadnock,  N.H.  (Fig.  455),  which  rises  well  above  the 
fairly  uniform  sky  line  of  the  surrounding  hilltops. 

After  the  mountains  were  reduced  to  a  low  hilly  condi- 
tion, there  was  an  uplift  of  the  land,  which  permitted  the 
streams  to  sink  their  valleys  into  the  ancient  mountains. 
This  occurred  so  long  ago  that,  even  in  the  resistant  rocks,  the 
valleys  have  been  broadened  to  the  condition  of  early  matur- 
ity. The  Connecticut  valley,  in  weaker  sandstones  and 
shales,  has  been  broadened  to  a  wide  lowland  (Fig.  86),  with 
here  and  there  hills  of  more  resistant  trap  rock,  like  Mts. 
Tom  (Fig.  229)  and  Holyoke,  rising  above  the  valley  floor. 

There  is  little  mineral  wealth  in  New  England,  with  the 
exception   of   abundant   building   stone,  including   granite, 
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slate,  and  marble,  which  finds  a  market  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  There  is  almost  no  coal  or  iron,  and  little 
metal. 

Over  all  this  region  the  ice  sheet  spread,  rounding  the 
hills  and  deepening  some  of  the  valleys.  The  residual  soil 
was  swept  away,  and  in  places,  especially  on  steep  slopes,  the 
rock  was  left  bare  ;  but  usually  it  was  covered  by  a  glacial 
soil.  This  soil  varies  greatly  from  sterile  to  fertile,  from 
thin  to  thick,  and  from  clayey  to  bowldery  (Figs.  284,  285). 
Over  a  large  part  of  New  England  the  glacial  soil  is  too 
thin,  or  too  sandy,  or  too  rocky,  for  cultivation. 

Because  of  the  hilly  nature  of  the  land,  the  many  steep 
slopes,  and  the  poor  soil.  New  England  is  not  a  good  farming 
country.  In  fact,  the  forest  has  been  allowed  to  remain  on 
large  areas  (Fig.  189)  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  more  moun- 
tainous northern  and  western  parts  are  among  the  important 
forest  regions  of  the  country.  Under  such  conditions  the 
farms  are  necessarily  small  (Fig.  457),  and  the  area  suited 
to  farming  is  not  nearly  large  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  busy  manufacturing  towns  and  cities.  The  great  food 
staples,  such  as  wheat,  are  brought  from  the  West,  while  New 
England  farms  are  devoted  mainly  to  the  production  of  vege- 
tables, dairy,  and  similar  products  for  neighboring  towns. 

The  glacial  deposits  have  formed  many  lakes  and  turned 
aside  many  streams,  which  now  tumble  in  rapids  and  falls 
over  ledges  which  they  have  discovered.  Hundreds  of  cities 
and  towns  use  this  water  power  for  manufacturing,  which 
stands  at  the  foundation  of  New  England's  prosperity.  The 
lakes  aid  in  regulating  the  water  supply. 

During  the  glacial  period  the  land  sank  and  the  sea  entered 
the  valleys,  forming  a  very  irregular  coast  line  (Figs.  388, 
389),  with  many  bays  and  good  harbors.  This  irregular  coast 
line  is  favorable  to  fishing,  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries of  New  England ;  and  it  early  encouraged  ship  building, 
for  which  the  forests  supplied  the  lumber.     The  beautiful 
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st-enery  of  tliis  irregular  coast,  and  tlie  cool  cliiuate,  attract 
many  people  in  summer. 

Tlie  many  liaibors  littve  eneouraged  navigation.  This 
navigation  aids  manufai-turing  by  furnishing  a  means  of 
bringing  raw  materials  and  of  removing  manufactured  arti- 
ele.H  to  places  where  thej  are  ii^ed.  Though  irregular,  the 
coast  is  low  eiiougli  to  permit  the  easy  t!onstruction  of  rail- 
ways 'y  and  tlie  broad,  mature  valleys  of  the  interior  are  also 
easily  traversed  by  them.  Consequently,  railway  linen 
radiate  from  the  leading  ports  to  cities  both  inland  and 
along  the  coast*  In  this  respect  New  Kngland  differs 
greatly  from  mountainous  Norway,  where  communication 
between  points  along  the  irregular  coast  must  be  by  boat. 
Many  of  the  busy  manufacturing  cities  of  New  England 
(Fig.  45(3),  such  as  Providence,  Fall   Kiver,  New  Bedford, 

New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  and 
Portland,  are  on  the  sea. 
Others,  like  Worcester,  Low'ell, 
Lawrence,  Hartford,  and 
Spriugfield,  are  in  the  inte- 
rior, generally  near  water 
power.  By  far  the  largest  city 
is  Boston,  on  the  sea.  Its 
growth  depends  upon  a  num- 
ber of  favorable  circumstances. 
It  is  in  a  central  position,  on 
that  part  of  tlie  coast  wdiich 
extends  farthest  into  the  inte- 
rior of  New  Enghmd,  and  it  has  an  excellent  harbor.  Com- 
munication along  the  coast  is  j possible  by  rail  and  boat ;  tlie 
interior  is  easily  accessible  by  rail;  and  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  open  to  its  commerce.  All  eastern  Massachusetts 
is  tributary  to  this  port,  which  lies  in  the  center  of  a  semi- 
circle of  manufacturing  towns  (Fig.  454),  one  of  the  busiest 
manufacturing  regions  of  the  world. 


MAP  or 


Fit;.  4?)L  —  To  stsow  the  1  oration  of 
Boston  wiHi  Uifl  ring  of  i^urroQiid- 
iiiff  towns,  aiJid  oititis. 


FiQ.  45<j.  —  Diatribiitioii  of  towns  and  eitiesj  iu  New  EnglaDd. 
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In  its  physical  geography,  New  England  resembles  parts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Scandinavia.  In  each  case  the  coast  is  irregu- 
lar, the  land  hilly,  and  much  of  the  soil  poor.  Scandinavia,  like 
the  more  hilly  part  of  New  England,  has  a  large  proportion  of  its 
area  uncleared  of  forest.  It  is  more  mountainous  than  most  of 
New  England,  and  has  little  manufacturing;  but  its  irregular 
coast  has  encouraged  the  development  of  fishing  and  shipping. 
Great  Britain  ^mys  far  more  attention  to  manufacturing  than  to 
agriculture,  and,  like  New  England,  depends  upon  other  sections 
for  a  large  part  of  its  supply  of  food  and  raw  materials. 

Summary.  —  New  England  is  a  region  of  icoryi-dotvn,  ancient 
mountains,  with  JiiUtops  rising  to  a  fairly  even  sky  line,  hut  with 
peaks  and  groujjs  of  ])eaks  nsing  above  this  level,  especially  in  the 
west  and  noHh.  Many  of  these  are  still  forest-covered.  The  valleys 
are  fairly  broad,  even  in  the  hard  rock,  favonng  the  construction  of 
roads  and  railways.  Tlie  ice  sheet  has  left  a  glacial  soil,  ichich, 
together  with  the  hilly  condition,  makes  this  a  ptoor  farming  region. 
Tliere  is  little  mineral  wealth,  excepting  building  stone.  In  spite  of 
the  general  absence  of  raw  products,  the  water  power,  due  to  glacial 
interference  with  streams,  has  encouraged  the  developmeid  of  manu- 
facturing;  and  this  has  been  further  aided  by  the  irregular  coast, 
caused  by  sinking  of  the  land.  Tliis  irregular  coast  is  favorable  to 
fishing  and  to  navigation.  Of  the  many  manufacturing  cities  Bos- 
ton is  most  favorably  situated  and  is,  therefore,  the  largest. 

195.  New  York.  —  The  physiography  of  the  Empire  State 
is  more  varied  than  that  of  Nevr  England.  New  York  may 
be  divided  into  four  quite  different  regions :  (1)  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  resembling  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  New 
England ;  (2)  the  low,  hilly  region  of  southeastern  New 
York,  which  resembles  southwestern  New  England ;  (3)  the 
high,  hilly  plateau,  including  the  Catskills  and  southern  and 
western  New  York ;  and  (4)  the  plains  which  border  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario.  The  ice  sheet  covered  the  entire  state, 
excepting  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  (Fig.  270). 
Therefore,  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  there  are  moraines 
(Figs.  273,  274),  wash   plains  (Fig.  275),  drumlins  (Fig. 
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287),  and   other   glacial   deposits,  and   gorges,  water   fnlls 
(Figs.  61,  67,  71,  7.5),  nipids,  and  lakes. 

The  basis  for  the  great  growth  of  New  York  is  agri- 
culture, in  which  it  ranks  high  among  the  states  of  the 
IJuion.  In  mineral  wealtk  the  state  is  not  especially  ricli, 
tliongh  bnilding  stone,  clay,  and  salt  are  found  in  excess  of 
loL-al  needs.  There  is  also  some  iron,  oil,  and  gas,  but  no 
coal.  However,  the  oil,  gas,  and  coal  of  Pennsylvania  are 
readily  accessible;  and  tlie  iron  of  the  Lake  Superior  region 
is  easily  brought  by  water  to  Lkiffalo.  Consequently,  busy 
manu factoring  cities  liave  developed  wherever  facilities  for 
transportation  favored.  Water  power,  due  to  glacial  action, 
has  also  aided  in  the  growth  of  many  towns  and  cities* 

The  Adirondacka»  like  the  higiier  parts  of  l^ew  England,  are 
rugged,  mountainous,  rcK^ky,  and  forest-coveretl  (Fig.  188).  Watrr 
power  is  used  in  a  series  of  towns  amiUKl  their  base,  partly  in 
manufacturing  tlie  products  of  the  forest,  as  in  making  paper 
from  wood  pulp.  There  are  some  ininend  resources,  including 
iron;  but  distance  froju  lines  of  water  transportation  renders  the 
stores  <>f  buildijig  stone,  and  most  other  mineral  }U"oducts»  of  little 
present  use.  As  in  Xew  Kngland^  these  beautiful  mountains  (Fig, 
299)  are  nuich  resorted  to  by  s[iortsnien  and  summer  visitors. 

The  uiklauds  of  the  Catskills,  and  the  hilly  plateau  of  the 
south  and  west  (Figs.  145,  465),  have  a  thin  and  often  stony  soil. 
This  plateau  is,  therefore,  sparsely  settled,  an<l  thrre  are  large 
areas  that  are  still  forest-covered.  The  valleys,  being  more  level, 
and  having  thicker  and  better  soil,  ai*e  dotted  with  farms  and 
conutry  villages.  The  abundance  of  creameries^  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  butter  and  cheese,  shows  that  much  of  this  region  is  lietter 
adapted  to  pasturage  than  to  grain  and  other  crops. 

The  hills  are  so  difficult  to  cross,  and  so  sparsely  settled,  that 
railways  are  found  mainly  in  the  larger  valleys;  and  it  is  often  a 
long,  roundabout  railway  journey  from  one  valley  to  the  next. 
The  towns  and  citiesj  such  as  Bingham  ton  and  Elmira.  are  in 
the  larger  valleys,  usually  at  points  wdiere  railways  from  tributary 
idleys  enter,  making  these  places  railway  junctions. 
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The  level  plains  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes 
have  a  deep  soil,  deposited  by  the  glacier  and  in  the 
glacial  lakes  (p.  149).  These  lake-shore  plains  are  among 
the  best  farming  lands  of  the  East,  and  the  influence  of  the 
lake  water  gives  them  a  climate  especially  suited  to  fruit 
culture  (p.  166).  From  near  Buffalo  to  Rome,  the  Erie  Canal 
(Fig.  458)  crosses  these  plains.  Its  route  is  now  followed 
by  railways;  and  the  excellent  facilities  for  transportation 
have  encouraged 
the  growth  of  nu- 
merous towns  and 
cities,  including 
Rochester,  —  at 
the  falls  of  the 
Genesee, — Syra- 
cuse, Utica,  Troy, 
and  Albany. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


Fig.  458.  —Erie  Canal  route. 


Numerous  broad, 
mature  valleys  lead 
back  into  the  pla- 
teau, and  in  some  of 
them  are  large  lakes, 
such  as  Cayuga  (Fig. 
298)  and  Seneca, 
which  have  been 
caused  by  ice  erosion  and  dams  of  glacial  drift.  These  valleys 
and  lakes  afford  opportunities  for  communication  by  water,  road, 
and  railway  with  the  heart  of  the  plateau  country.  In  early  days 
the  Erie  Canal  was  the  only  great  artery  connecting  this  interior 
with  the  sea ;  but  railways  are  now  added  to  the  canal  to  accom- 
modate the  steady  stream  of  trade,  between  the  West,  the  interior 
of  the  state,  and  the  sea. 

The  movement  of  goods  along  this  route,  which  has  aided 
in  the  growth  of  many  towns  and  cities,  has  especially 
favored  the  cities  at  the  two  ends  —  New  York,  on  the  sea, 
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and  Buffalo,  on  Lake  Erie.  The  unloading  of  goods  at 
Buffalo  and  New  York,  for  fiu-tlier  shipment,  accounts  in 
jjiirt  for  their  growth.  They  are,  moreover,  supplied  with 
abiHidant  raw  material  for  manufacture  and  have,  therefore, 
become  great  centers  of  manufacturing  and  of  commerce. 

By   reason    of    its 


I 


very  favorable  physi- 
ographic situation 
New  York  has  become 
tlie  largest  city  of  the 
rniintry,  and  one  of 
L 1 1  e  1  a  rg  est  an  d  bu  siest 
in  the  world,  Sijiking 
of  the  land  (Fig.  459) 
bus  caused  a  line  har- 
bor with  extensive 
w^ater  frontage.  This 
sinking  has  admitted 
the  sea  into  the  Hml- 
son  (Fig,  402) and  into 
several  small  tribu- 
taries, even  flooding 
low  divides,  thus 
forming  islands  which  add  greatly  to  the  water  front.  As  a 
result,  an  inclosed  waterway  has  been  formed  behind  Long 
Island,  opening  connection  with  New  England,  aud  another 
along  tlie  Hudson  (Fig.  351 )  into  the  interior.  The  latter 
route,  extended  to  tlie  Great  Lakes  by  canals  and  railways, 
has  concentrated  upon  New  York  the  shipping  of  a  large  part 
of  the  interior  of  northern  United  States,  Thus  the  growth 
of  New  York  City  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  interior. 

The  pecidiar  conditions  siUTonndinj^  this  rapidly  growing  city 
have  made  the  problem  of  hving  there  difficult  to  solve.  The  har- 
bor is  in  two  states,  but  the  main  city  is  on  a  hjng,  narrow  island. 
There  is  no  space  for  the  population  to  easily  spread  outward 


Fig.  45W.  —  New  York  City  aiid  surrouiiillngs^  show- 
ing the  submtjrt^ed  flmtinel,  which  extends  uflf- 
Bhore  from  the  Hudson  Uj  tht*  edge  of  the  eon- 
tiuental  shelf.  Before  the  land  was  lowered  the 
Hudson  o<;L*npied  this  ehaiinel. 
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in  various  iliiections  from  the  harbor,  as  in  many  cities  j  instead, 
tlevelopiijent  had  to  extend  up  the  narrow  island  and  across  the 
channels  of  the  harbor*  This  haa  greatly  crowded  Manhattan 
Island,  and  has  forced  many  New  York  business  men  to  live  at  a 
distance,  largo  numbers  going  across  North  Kiver  to  New  Jersey 
or  across  East  Eiver  to  Long  Island.  Therefore  a  number  of 
cities  have  grown  up  ai'ouud  the  splendid  harbor,  such  as  Ho- 
boken  and  Jersey  City^  in  New  Jersey,  and  Brooklyn,  now  a  part 
of  New  York  City,  on  Long  Island,  The  problem  ot  transporting 
thesepeo]ili^  i-  niMjt-^ 
serious  than  in  any 
other  city ;  and  sur- 
face, elevated,  and 
undergr ou  n  d  I  i  ne  s, 
added  to  bridges, 
ferry  boats,  and 
railway  trains,  are 
not  yet  sufficient.  As 
the  city  grows  the 
problems  of  trans- 
portation increase. 


Fig.  4<jli.  —  Itloiil  rL'siorsuiuJi  of  llie  iiei^hborbuud  of 
New  Yurk,  if  the  land  were  reelevated  to  its 
former  level. 


Summary.  — -  The 
A  d  i  r  o  a  d  a  c  ks  r  e  - 
semb  ie  m  o  u  1 1.  ta  in  o  ?( .** 
New  England  in  phyHiography  and  indusfries ;  a  ad  the  lou\  hilly 
region  of  soHtheastern  New  York  remmbhs  southwestern  New  Eng- 
land.  The  plateau  section  is  luUy^  sjxirsety  settled  on  the  updands, 
hut  with  better  soilf  and  more  inhabitants,  in  the  broad  vaUeys,  The 
lake-shore  plains  are  exftellnd  farming  lajidj  and  the  Erie  Cojial  and 
the  railways  which  eross  these  ptlains  have  caused  the  growth  of  many 
towns  and  cities^  and  made  much  manufaeturing  possible.  The  two 
cities  at  the  ends  of  this  route,  Buffalo  and  Newr  York^  hare  become  of 
esj}eciariniport€meej  Neie  York  having  the  most  favorable  physifjgraphic 
situation  of  any  city  in  the  coujitry^  and  hence  becoming  its  wie^z-opohs. 

196.    The  Coastal  Plains.  —  From  New  Jersey  to  Mexico 
there  is  a  narrow  belt  of  low,  level  land,  so  recently  raised 
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above  the  sea  that  its  streams  are  young  and  kirge  tracts  are 
niidrained  (FigB.  78,  79, 110-121 ).  This  coastal  plains  region 
is  broadest  in  Florida,  and  extends  np  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley, which  at  its  lower  ejid  is  a  filled  bay.  As  it  is  south  of 
the  glacial  belt,  rapids  and  falls  are  practically  absent  from 
the  streams ;  but  there  are  hikes  in  the  irregularities  of  the 
raised  sea  bottom,  especially  in  Florida. 

Much  of  the  surface  is  too  sandy  for  fanning  and  is  covered 
witli  pine  forests  (p.  73).  Other  tracts  are  too  dam]>,  some  in  the 
South  being  the  seat  of  rice  culture,  ^vhich  requires  wet  ground. 
Where  the  soil  is  dry  and  fertile  enough,  the  coastal  plains  are 
the  seat  of  important  agi'iculture. 

There  is  little  mineral  wealth  in  this  belt.  Sand  and  clay  are 
abuiidautj  and  in  some  cases  are  shipped  away  ;  aud  at  Charleston 
and  in  Florida  there  are  important  beds  of  phosphate,  which  is 
sent  far  and  wide  for  use  as  land  fertilizer. 

The  coast  is  low  and  often  swampy,  especially  near  the  rivers, 
into  whose  luouths  the  sea  has  been  allowed  to  enter,  by  a  slight 
sinking  of  the  land  (Figs.  121,  124,  387).  There  are  some  good 
liarbors  and  some  large  navigable  bays,  especially  in  the  north, 
where  the  sinking  lias  l>een  greatest.  But  the  moving  sands,  and 
the  sand  bars  which  skirt  the  coast  (p.  214),  make  many  of  the  har- 
bors of  little  use.  The  larger  bays,  especially  Delaware  and  ( -liBsa- 
peake  bays,  admit  boats  far  into  the  land ;  and  V>pcaus0  of  their 
gentle  slope,  and  the  absence  of  falls  and  rapids,  mauy  of  the  rivers 
are  navigable  to  small  boats.  Anywhere  on  the  level  surface,  roads 
and  railways  may  be  built;  but  the  sparseness  of  settlement,  and  the 
general  absence  of  manufacturing,  make  few  railways  necessary. 

The  cities  are  located  either  on  the  Fall  Line  (Fig.  125), 
along  the  inner  margin  of  the  coastal  plain,  or  else  at  the 
head  or  mouth  of  the  hays,  Galveston  is  on  a  sand  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  a  bay  ;  New  Orleans  is  on  the  navigable  Mississippi 
at  the  point  where  it  comes  nearest  to  a  sliallow  bay,  naviga- 
ble in  early  times  by  small  boats;  Mobile,  Savannah,  and 
Charleston  are  on  small  bays  ;  Norfolk  is  at  the  mouth  of 
the  large  Chesapeake  Bay, 
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Summary —  The  level  coastal  plains  extend  from  New  Jersey  to 
Mexico.  They  are  often  so  swampy,  or  have  such  sandy  soil,  as  to 
be  unfit  for  agriculture,  Hiere  is  little  mineral  wealth.  TJie  low, 
sandy  coast  has  many  navigable  bays,  due  to  sinking  of  the  land;  but 
sand  bars  interfere  with  the  entrance  to  many  by  ships.  The  chief 
cities  are  on  the  Fall  Line  or  on  the  coast,  either  at  the  head  or 
mouth  of  a  bay. 

197.  The  Piedmont  Belt.  —  The  low,  hilly  country,  from 
New  York  to  Alabama,  between  the  coastal  plains  and  the 
Appalachians,  is  known  as  the  Piedmont  belt  (Figs.  461, 
464,  465).  It  is  an  uplifted  peneplain,  with  hilltops  rising 
to  a  nearly  uniform  level,  and  here  and  there  a  monadnock 
standing  above  the  general  surface.  An  uplift  has  given  the 
streams  power  to  sink  their  valleys  into  the  peneplain.  That 
this  was  once  a  high,  rugged,  mountain  region  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  rocks  are  intensely  folded. 

Excepting  in  New  Jersey  the  Piedmont  region  is  south  of 
the  glacial  belt,  and,  therefore,  the  residual  soil  has  not  been 
removed  from  its  undulating  surface.  This  soil  is  usually 
deep  and  fertile,  and,  since  the  climate  is  favorable  and  the 
surface  fairly  level,  this  is  a  splendid  agricultural  region.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  cotton  and  tobacco  belts,  and,  in  addi-* 
tion,  produces  fruits  and  farm  crops  of  various  kinds. 

The  Piedmont  belt  is  dotted  with  towns  and  cities,  and 
crossed  by  many  railway  lines.  The  Fall  Line  cities  (Fig. 
125)  are  along  its  eastern  margin,  the  two  largest  being 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  also  near  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  large  bays.  Washington  is  similarly  situated. 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  like  Boston  and  New  York, 
have  become  great  seaports  because  of  good  harbors  and 
connection  with  a  productive  interior.  Being  shipping 
points  for  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  interior,  these 
cities  have  naturally  become  great  manufacturing  centers. 
Manufacturing  has  been  further  encouraged  by  the  readi- 
ness with  which  coal  and  iron  are  obtained. 
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The  largest  city  away  from  the  Fall  Line  is  Atlanta,  which, 
like  many  other  towns  and  cities  of  the  Soiithj  has  become  of 
importance  as  a  center  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  lumber, 
and  other  local  products.  Atlanta  owes  its  development  largely 
to  the  fact  that  it  lies  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  a  number 
of  railway  lines,  including  those  that  pass  around  the  southern 
end  of  tlie  Appalachians. 

Summary*  —  The  Piedmont  belt  is  an  uplifted  lyeneplain^  itith  a 
Jeriile  residual  mil  and  a  favorable  dimate.  It  is,  therefore^  an 
exceUent  agiictdtural  regio^ij  producing  especiallt/  tobacco  and  cotton. 
It  is  doited  with  towns  and  vities,  the  ktnjest  being  on  the  Fed!  Line, 
Among  these  cifies  are  Philadelphia^  Baltimore^  and  Washington, 
also  at  the  head  of  large  bays. 

198.  The  Appalachiao  Belt.  ^ — This  belt,  extending  from 
New  York  to  Alabama,  parallel  to  the  Pietlmont,  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  —  the  eastern,  or  Appalachian  proper, 
and  tJje  western,  or  Appalachian  (Alleghany)  plateau  (Fig.s. 

461,  464,  465). 
The  eastern  section 
is  a  true  mountain 
region    of     folded 


rock,  while  the 
western  portion  is 
true  plateau  with 
horizontal  strata. 
Both  are  so  rugged 
tliat  much  of  their 
area  is  unsuited  to 
settlement  and, 
therefore,  still  IVtr- 
est-covered  (Figs,  85,  146).  The  ruggedness  is  due  to  so 
recent  an  uplift  that  the  .streams  have  cut  deep  valleys. 

For  a  long  time  these  rugged,  forest- cove  red  belts  served 
as  a  barrier  to  westward  migration;  and  even  now,  along  all 
but  a  few  lines,  they  are  passed  with  difficulty-     The  ridges 
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are  crossed  by  water  gaps  (Figs.  172,  192,  193,  463,  467), 
which  the  trails  of  the  Indians  and  trappers,  the  wagon 
roads  of  the  early  settlera,  and  the  railways  and  canals  of 
present-day  commerce  all  have  followed.  The  principal 
lines  of  passage  are  along  the  Cumberland,  Potomac,  Sus- 
quehanna, Delaware,  and  Mohawk  gaps. 

This  belt  includes  some  of  the  most  sparsely  settled  regions 
of  eastern  United  States  (p.  84),  and  is  an  important  timber 
reserve.  It  would  be  still  less  populous  if  it  were  not  for 
two  important  facts.  In  the  first  place,  where  the  rock  is 
soft  the  valleys  have  been  so  broadened  as  to  invite  an 
agricultural  population  (Fig.  466).  Tliis  is  best  illustrated 
by  the  broad,  fertile  limestone  valleys  of  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Shenandoah  valley  of  Virginia,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee valley.  In  the  second  place,  the  rocks  contain  stores 
of  valuable  mineral  (p.  108),  the  most  important  being  coal, 
iron,  oil,  and  gas.  The  coal  and  iron  have  been  exposed  in 
many  of  the  deep  valleys. 

These  conditions  have  led  to  the  development,  not  only  of 
mining  industries,  but  of  important  manufactures.  Of  tlie 
many  busy  centers  of  mining  and  manufacturing  the  great- 
est is  at  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  where  the  ]\Ionongahela 
and  Allegheny  unite  to  form  the  Ohio.  This  point  has 
water  connection  with  a  wide  area ;  and  the  meeting  of  rail- 
Ways  where  the  valleys  come  together  has  added  facilities 
for  extensive  railway  transportation.  Therefore  iron  and 
other  raw  products  for  manufacture  are  easily  obtained,  and 
the  manufactures  are  readily  distributed.  This  favorable 
situation  was  caused  by  the  effect  of  the  ice  sheet  (p.  155). 

Scranton  and  Wilkes  Barre,  farther  east  in  the  anthracite  coal 
fields,  have  also  developed  into  important  mining  and  manufac- 
turing cities.  Indeed,  all  Pennsylvania  has  had  its  growth 
stimulated  by  its  great  mineral  resources,  and  especially  its  coal. 

Throughout  the  Appalachian  belt  similar  mineral  wealth  is  caus- 
ing development.     In  no  place  is  this  better  illustrated  than  at 
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Birmingham,   Ala.,  where,   withiD  a  radius  of  a  few  miles,  arej 
found    abundant  stores  of  coal,  iron,  and   limestone,  the   three 
materials  necessary  for  iron  smelting.    Under  such  favorable  cun- 
ditiona  a  large  manufacturing  city  has  rapidly  gi-own. 

Sumjnaiy.  —  The  Ap/Kdaehlan  belt^  e;irUndhig  from  New  York  to] 
^ilahamaf  trtnststs  of  (1)  true  motinkiins^  and  (2)  a  plateaa  jMJrtfon. 
Both  are  for  the  uRost  prf/*^  rugged,  sparsel//  aetfled^  and,  oiwr  largei 
area.H,  forested^  forming  a  barrier  tvhk'k  was  Jirst  ctnd  most  easily 
crossed  along  the  tvater  gaps,     i^^ome  of  the  broad  vaUetfs  are  good 
farm  hind,  and  there  in  mtwh  minpral  irpalth,  eapeciaUti  coal      T?its  . 
has  fjlven  rise  to  a,  n timber  of  important  mining  and  manufatjtur-\ 
ing  centers^  of  tvhich  the  Pittsburg-Alleghemj  region   is  most   ini' 
porl^int. 

^^99-  The  Ceotral  Plains.  —  The  region  that  nlopes  toward 
the  Mississippi  river,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  one  side 
and  tlie  Alleghaiiy  plateau  on  the  €»ther,  is  for  tlio  most  part 
an  expanse  of  level  plains  (p.  70).  This  leveinfss  is  due  to 
two  facts  :  (1)  the  rock  strata  are  nearly  horizontal ;  (2)  the  I 
valleys  are  mature.  In  a  few  placei*  the  strata  Iiave  been 
disturbed  hy  mountain  folding,  as  in  the  Hhick  Hills  and 
tlie  low  moun tains  of  central  Texas,  Indian  Territory, 
Arkansas,  and  southern  Missouri  (Fig.  461).  Around  Lake 
Superior  is  another  low  mountain  area,  a  sfuitliward  exten- 
sion of  the  ancient  mountain  land  of  central  ( -anada. 

In  such  a  level  country,  railways  may  be  built  almost  any- 
where, though  the}^  naturally  follow  the  valleys.  These  ai^  I 
so  broad  and  open  that  they  are  well  settled,  quite  nnlike 
the  steep-sided  valleys  of  the  Alleghany  plateau.  The  large 
rivers  have  so  nearly  approached  grade  that  they  are  navi- 
gable for  long  distances.  The  Mississippi,  for  example,  is 
navigable  for  IQOO  miles  from  the  sea,  as  far  as  St.  Paul. 

The  ice  sheet  covered  the  northern  part  of  these  plains  (Fig. 
270),  filling  the  valleys  with  drift  and  thus  making  the  surface 
more  level  (Fig.  294),  These  glacial  deposits  have  turned  many 
streams  out  of  their  valleys,  causing  falls  and  rapids,  as  in  the  j 
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case  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  at  Minneapolis.  Many  ponds 
and  lakes  were  also  formed,  as  in  the  low,  hilly  country  of  Minne- 
sota, in  which  there  are  said  to  be  10,000. 


I   [}|*4Lp4  WItMC   Iju^ 


One  of  the  most  important  effects  of  the  glacier  was  to 
make  the  Great  Lakes  water  route  (p.  156)  which,  supple- 
mented by  canals,  offers  facilities  for  interior  water  trans- 
portation  that  are   not   equaled   on   any   other   continent. 

Continuous  water  _     .  

transportation    is         ^  '  *  ^     "^  '  ^'    ^ 

possible  from  the 
sea  to  Duluth,  a 
distance, via  Mont- 
real, of  over  2000 
miles. 

The  generally 
level  surface,  the 
fertile  soil,  and 
the  climate  have 
combined  to  make 
these  plains  one 
of  the  greatest  of 
agricultural  regions  (Fig.  468).  The  further  fact  that  large 
sections  of  prairie  were  treeless  helped  in  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  region.  The  agricultural  products  vary  with 
the  climate  from  hardy  grains  in  the  North  to  tobacco 
and  cotton  in  the  South.  In  the  hilly  lands  and  along 
the  rivers,  especially  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minne- 
sota, there  is  forest,  from  which  much  valuable  timber  is 
obtained. 

The  western  part  of  this  plains  region  (west  of  the  100th 
meridian)  has  an  arid  climate  (Figs.  127,  129),  unfitting  it 
for  agriculture  without  irrigation  (p.  287).  This  part  of 
the  Great  Plains  is  the  seat  of  an  important  grazing  industry 
(Fig.  128). 


Fig.  468. — Notice  to  what  extent  the  wheat  of  the 
country  is  raised  in  this  section.  Much  the  same 
is  true  of  other  grains. 
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There  are  great  storea  of  mineral  wealth,  iucluding  build- 
mg  stone,  clay,  salt,  lead,  zinc,  oil,  gas,  and  coal ;  and  the 
copper  and  iron  of  the  [^ake  Superior  region  contribute  to 
the  natural  resources »  Tlie  almost  unlimited  supplies  of  coal, 
widely  diatributed,  make  manufacturing  possible  throughout 

almost    the    entire 


Fig.  469.  —  Sketch  map  to  show  the  vaHety  of  mate^ 
rials  available  for  shipment  by  the  Great  Lakes. 


area.  The  farms, 
mines,  and  forests 
supply  the  raw 
materials,  and  the 
excellent  facilities 
for  transportation 
permit  the  distri- 
bution of  raw  and 
manufactured 
products. 

It  is  natural  that 
there  should  be 
busy  manufactur- 
ing cities  along  the  large,  navigable  rivers.  The  greatest  of 
these  river  cities  are  St*  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  on 
the  Ohio.  That  the  situation  of  St.  Louis,  near  tlie  junction 
of  two  great  rivers,  is  favorable,  is  shown  by  its  marvelous 
growth,  making  it  the  fourth  largest  city  in  the  United 
States.  Its  position  makes  it  a  manufacturing  and  distrib- 
uting point  for  products  from  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 
Another  great  industrial  community  is  found  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  —  the  twin  cities  of  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis.  The  latter  has  the  further  advantage 
of  a  fall  in  the  Mississippi,  supplying  water  power.  New 
Orleans,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  (p.  ^506),  and 
Pittsburg,  at  tlie  head  of  the  Oliio  (p.  309),  are  closely 
related  in  prosperity  to  the  fertile  interior  plains,  for  they 
are  in  close  communication  with  them  by  water  find  rail. 
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Along  the  lake  route  many  important  cities  have  de- 
veloped :  in  Canada,  Montreal  and  Toronto ;  in  United 
States,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  the  two  neighboring  cities  of  Duluth  and 
Superior,  besides  many  smaller  places.  Each  of  these  cities 
profits  by  the  commerce  that  the  water  route  opens  to  it ;  and 
each  is  able  to  receive  the  raw  products  of  the  entire  lake 
region  (Fig.  469).  Iron,  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
products,  must  be  brought  to  the  coal  fields  for  smelting, 
and  all  lake  ports  near  the  coal  fields  share  in  the  benefit. 
With  the  recent  wonderful  development  of  the  iron  region 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  growth  of  the  lake  ports. 

Each  of  these  cities  has  some  special  reason  for  its  growth 
at  that  particular  point.  Duluth-Superior  and  Buffalo  are 
at  the  two  American  ends  of  the  lake  route.  Toronto  is  on 
a  good  harbor  on  the  Canadian  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  oppo- 
site the  Welland  Canal.  Montreal  is  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation for  large  ocean  boats,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  rapid  in  the 
St.  Lawrence,  around  which  a  canal  has  been  built.  Cleve- 
land and  Toledo  are  on  good  harbors  on  Lake  Erie,  and  near 
extensive  coal  fields.  Detroit  is  on  a  narrow  strait,  through 
which  lake  traffic  must  pass,  and  at  a  point  where  railways 
cross  from  United  States  to  Canada.  It  is,  moreover,  prac- 
tically at  one  end  of  Lake  Erie.  Milwaukee  is  on  a  good 
lake  harbor  backed  by  a  fertile  country. 

Of  all  the  cities  in  this  section,  Chicago  has  the  best 
natural  site  and  has,  consequently,  grown  the  fastest.  It  is 
no  accident  that  it  has  become  the  second  largest  city  of  the 
country ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  expect  that  its  growth 
will  not  continue.  The  small  harbor,  around  which  Chicago 
started,  was  scoured  out  by  the  overflow  stream  of  the  glacial 
lakes  that  existed  while  the  ice  sheet  was  melting  away  (Fig. 
280).  The  city  soon  outgrew  its  small  natural  harbor,  but 
continued  to  prosper  because  of  its  favorable  situation. 

Like  Buffalo,  Toledo,  Detroit,  and  Duluth,  it  occupies  a 
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position  near  tlie  end  of  a  great  lake.  With  other  lake  ports 
it  shares  all  the  advantages  of  lake  shipping  ;  antt,  like  sev- 
eral of  tliem,  it  is  near  coal  fields,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  agricnltnral  region  whicli  supplies  raw  products  aud 
a  market  for  munu factored  goods.  More  than  this,  it  is  a 
natural  railway  center  ;  for  at  this  point  roads  from  the  West 
and  Northwest,  swinging  around  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Michigan,  join  railwa3^s  from  the  South  and  East.  For  these 
reasons  Chicago  lias  become  a  great  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial center,  ht-ing  a  distributing  point  for  a  wide  area  of 
country*  It  is  a  center  of  distribution  for  some  products,  such 
as  meat  products,  for  cities  even  as  far  away  as  the  seacoast. 

Summary.  —  Tfie  Great  Plarm  rffjhm^  Ihontjh  mosflt/  level^  has  a 
fefv  iofv  monnfaiitoiisi  sections.  The  noiihern  port t on  tras  cohered 
by  the  iee  aheet.  The  cf renter  ptDi  of  the  plains  retjion  in  afhipled  to 
agriculture ;  but  some  of  the  more  hiUy  portions  are  forested.  The 
western  portion  is  arid,  anid  Iience  devoted  mainhj  to  grazing , 
The  Plains  have  great  mineral  resources,  notahbj  coal  and  iron,  and 
conse(p(ent!i/  have  become  an.  inqmrtant  mannfactnring  section.  Tlte 
navigable  rivers  and  broad  valleys  have  encouraged  the  gronih 
of  a  number  of  lanje  river  cities  of  which  St.  Louis  is  the  greatest. 
The  Great  Lakes  water  route  is  even  more  inijmrtant  for  rtavigojtionj 
and  henm  has  a  iSeries  of  large  and  busy  manufacturing  cities.  Of 
these  Chicago  is  the  hirgest.  This,  the  second  dig  in  the  country^  has 
a  fine  natnrai  situation  ai  the  end  of  one  of  the  lakes,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  agricnltural  country,  and  near  extensive  coaljields,^ 

200.  The  Far  West.  —  This  broad  area  is  mainly  a  great 
plateau  with  mountain  ranges  rising  here  and  tliere.  Both 
the  mountains  (Figs.  158,  161,  165,  160,  470,  471 )  and  pla- 
teaus (Figs.  187,  188,  141,  47*3-478)  are  so  young  that  they 
are  very  rugged.  Yet  there  are  many  broad  mountain  val- 
leys and  extensive  areas  of  level  plateau,  so  tliat,  if  the  cli- 
mate  favored,  this  might  become  much  more  important  as 
an  agricultural  region.  Over  most  of  this  area  the  climate 
is  so  arid  that  the  land  is  suited  only  to  grazing;  and  vast 
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Fio*  470.—  A  view  in  the  Rocky  Mouutjiiiis  of  ri>lom<io,  m^ar  file  timber  line, 
jjliowiiig  the  Htt'tp  jilopi?s  ami  small  amwiiut  o(  Hiirface  avEillfible  for  faniiiiiji. 


Fig.  471.  —  ,4  ruilway  line  crossing  the  Rocky  Mou&ia\ii&\ifeauti^«itiT?j&\a^Ti-*^^'^'^' 
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numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  goats  are  raised  on  the 
plains,  plateaus,  and  mountain  slopes.  Parts  of  Nevada, 
southern  California,  and  Arizona  are  true  desert,  with  too 
little  grass  and  water  even  for  grazing  (Fig.  150). 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  high  plateaus  and  moun- 
tain valleys  have  rainfall  enough  for  agriculture,  and  many 
of  the  mountain  slopes  and  higher  plateaus  are  forested. 
One  very  large  area,  including  the  northern  half  of  Cali- 
fornia, western  Oregon,  and  much  of  Washington,  has  suffi- 
cient rainfall  to  make  it  a  very  important  agricultural  region. 

Earming  is  also  carried  on  wherever  irrigation  is  possible; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  water  supply  is  lowest  in  summer.  One 
of  the  great  problems  of  the  future,  in  which  the  entire  country  is 
interested,  is  how  to  store  the  winter  rain  and  melting  snow  for 
use  in  summer.  The  government  is  now  at  work  on  this  problem, 
and  reservoirs  are  being  built  which  will  supply  water  to  reclaim 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  arid  land.  In  this  way  the  West  may 
be  made  to  support  a  much  larger  population. 

The  mountain  rocks  contain  great  stores  of  mineral,  much 
of  which  have  not  yet  been  developed.  No  part  of  the  world 
equals  this  section  in  the  production  of  precious  metals ;  and, 
in  addition,  much  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  are  obtained.  Coal, 
oil,  gas,  iron,  salt,  building  stone,  and  many  other  mineral 
products,  though  found  in  many  places,  are  not  yet  produced 
in  large  quantities.  They  are  among  the  undeveloped  re- 
sources of  United  States. 

Scattered  through  the  Far  West  are  many  thriving  towns 
and  cities  (Figs.  133,  190),  some  engaged  in  mining,  some 
in  manufacturing,  and  all  serving  as  distributing  centers  for 
surrounding  sections.  Of  these  the  largest  are  Denver,  at 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Salt  Lake  City  in 
Utah,  and  several  cities  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Denver  is  a 
railway  center  and  an  important  distributing  and  manufac- 
turing center  for  a  great  mineral  section. 
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On  the  Pacific  slope  are  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Portlanfl, 
uiannfaeturiiig  and  shipping  poirds  for  a  prodnctive  agri- 
<  ultiual  c(Mintry.  'Mieir  luirbi)i\s  like  that  of  San  Francisco 
(Fig,  p35U),  have  been  caused  by  winking  of  the  land.  The 
great  agrieultaral  and  mineral  resources  of  California  have 
made  San  Francisco  a  busy  manufacturing  arid  shipping 
center,  already  ranking  in  size  as  the  lunth  city  in  the 
L^onntry,  With  the  growing  trade  across  tbe  Pacific,  this 
city  seems  destined  to  take  a  still  higher  rank. 

The  Far  West  i.s  jii.stly  notetl  for  its  magnificent  scenery.  No 
part  of  the  world  rivals  in  grandeur  the  canyon  of  the  Colorado 
(Figs.  1,  L'jO,  478) ;  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  tliere  the  eqnal  of 
the  Yellowstone  Park,  with  its  Imt  springs  (Figs.  243,  474),  gey- 
sers (Figs.  244,  473)y  and  canyons  (Fig.  480) ;  nowhere  is  there 
another  Yosemite  (Fig.  47o).  lint  these  are  only  some  of  the 
best  known  of  the  points  of  scenic  interest  in  the  West.  Sym- 
metrical volcanic  cones  (Figs.  214,  215),  rugged  peaks  and  glaciers, 
and  grand  mountain  valleys  (Figs.  57,  06,  472)  and  lakes,  whose 
surroundings  are  iiowliere  excelled  in  picturesqueness,  are  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  ^Vest.  Each  j^ear  tlie  stream  of  travel 
toward  these  centers  of  scenic  attraction  increases. 

The  dry  elimate,  unfavorable  to  agriculture,  is  favorable  to 
health;  and,  consequently,  many  parts  of  the  West  —  Colorado, 
Ne\\r  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  southern  California,  especially — -are 
much  resorted  to.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles  owes  a  large  part 
of  its  growth  to  the  number  of  people  who  have  gone  there  in 
search  of  a  healthful  climate.  The  climate  of  southern  California 
is  so  sunny  and  balmy,  like  that  of  the  IMediterraueau,  that, 
wherever  irrigation  is  possible,  the  orange  grows  to  perfection. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  parts  of- 1 lie  country. 

Summary.  —  Except  in  the  liOiihtvestern  part,  and  nn  sorne  high 
pfaff'iftfs  and  niouniain  slopes,  the  plateitu  and  mnnntnin  area  of 
the  W(*iil  has  a  climate  too  dnf  for  agricnUure  withont  irngatkat. 
Much  of  it  i%  therefore,  etisentiaUy  a  grazing  region,  TJie  hniidimj 
of  reservoirs,  to  store  the  ttinter  and  spring  floods  for  use  in  mtnwier, 
is  greatly  iiwreasing  the  area  of  (xgricidtural  land.     Hie  West  is  an 


Fui.  474.  —  Tht^  Hot  Springs  near  the  tsutram-e  to  YelSowstotie  Park, 
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important  mineral  belt,  being  the  greatest  producer  of  precious  metals 
in  the  world.  Of  the  cities,  the  largest  in  the  eastern  Rockies  is 
Denver,  On  the  Pacific  slope  are  several  cities,  of  which  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  largest,  having  a  fine  location,  on  a  splendid  harbor,  the 
outlet  of  a  productive  counti'y,  TJie  West  is  noted  for  its  wonderful 
scenery,  especially  the  Colorado  Canyon,  Yellowstone  Park,  and 
Tosemite  valley;  the  arid  climate  also  makes  the  Southwest  a  favorite 
health  resort. 

Topical  Outline  and  Review  Questions. 

Topical  Outline.  — 194.  New  England.  —  (a)  Surface  features: 
rocks ;  effect  of  denudation  ;  monadnocks ;  uplift ;  nature  of  valleys ;  min- 
eral products,  (h)  Farming :  glacial  soil ;  reasons  for  forests ;  small  farms; 
food  supply,  (c)  Manufacturing :  water  power ;  lakes,  (d)  Coast  line  : 
cause  for  irregularity ;  fishing;  ship  building;  summer  resorts;  naviga- 
tion; effect  on  manufacturing;  comparison  with  Norway,  (c)  Cities: 
location  ;  Boston ;  reasons  for  growth.  (/)  Comparison  :  with  Scan- 
dinavia; with  Great  Britain. 

195.  New  York.  —  (a)  General  features :  four  divisions ;  glacial 
action;  agriculture;  mineral  resources;  manufacturing,  (h)  Adiron- 
dacks:  forests;  manufacturing;  mineral;  summer  resorts,  (c)  Plateau 
region:  uplands;  valleys;  agriculture;  railways;  cities,  {d)  Lake 
plains:  cause  of  levelness;  farming;  Erie  Canal  route;  cities;  valleys 
leading  into  the  plateau,  (e)  Two  largest  cities :  influence  of  canal ; 
causes  of  growth.  (/)  New  York:  cause  of  harbor;  water  communi- 
cation with  New  England  ;  with  the  interior ;  peculiar  situation ;  effect 
on  homes;  on  transportation. 

196.  The  Coastal  Plains.  —  Extent ;  surface  features ;  agriculture  ;  min- 
eral wealth ;  coast  line ;  interior  navigation ;  railway  transportation  ;  loca- 
tion of  cities ;  instances. 

197.  The  Piedmont  Belt.  —  Surface  features ;  peneplain  ;  soil ;  agri- 
culture ;  Fall  Line  cities ;  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore ;  Atlanta. 

198.  The  Appalachian  Belt. —  (a)  Surface  features  :  extent;  two  divi- 
sions ;  ruggedness ;  effect  as  barriers  ;  river  gaps,  (h)  Industries  :  lum- 
ber'; agriculture ;  mineral  resources,  (c)  Cities :  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny ; 
Scranton  and  Wilkes  Barre ;  Birmingham. 

199.  The  Central  Plains.  —  {a)  Surface  features :  extent;  canse  of  lev- 
elness; mountain  areas ;  broad  valleys ;  navigable  rivers ;  effect  of  glacier ; 
Great  Lakes  water  route,  (h)  Industries :  agriculture ;  lumbering ; 
grazing;  mineral  resources;  manufacturing,  (c)  River  cities:  St.  Louis; 
Cincinnati;  Louisville;  advantages  of  location  of  St.  Louis;  St.  Paul  and 
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Minneapolis ;  New  Orleans;  Pittsburgh  (</)  Lake  cities:  cities  on  the 
lakes;  iniportatioe  of  situation  ou  the  lakes;  l<x^ati«>n  of  Duhith-8uj^e- 
rior;  Tiiitl'alo;  Toronto;  Montreal;  Cleveland;  Toledo;  Detroit;  Mil- 
waukee; Chicago^  —  origin  of  harbor^  position,  commerce,  surrounding 
country,  railway  cir-nter,  manufacturing  and  distributing  center. 

200,  The  Far  West* — {a)  Surface  featnren:  plateaus;  moimtain 
ranges*  {h)  t'limate  and  agrienltnre:  arid  climate,  —  giaKing,  desert; 
humid  sections,  —  location^  forests,  agriculture ;  irrigation  ;  storage  reser- 
voirs, {e)  Mineral:  precious  metal;  other  minerals.  (W)  Cities:  Den- 
ver ;  Seattle ;  Taconm ;  Portland ;  San  Francisco,  —  its  harbor,  region 
trihntary,  growth  of  city-  {e)  Scenery:  Colorado;  Yellowstone;  Yosera- 
ite;  other  at  tmctions.     (/)  Health:  favorable  climat-e  ;  Los  Angeles. 

Review  Qcestioxs,  —  11*4.  What  are  the  surface  features  of  the  up- 
lands ?  What  is  a  monadnock?  What  is  the  condition  of  the  valleys? 
Why?  What  miiiHal  products  are  tliere?  What  effects  tiad  the  ice  sheet 
on  the  soil?  Explain  the  condition  of  farming.  Wliat  eifect  has  this  on 
food  supply?  What  comlitions  have  favored  mannfacturing?  Explain 
the  irrf^gular  coast.  What  important  effects  has  this  coast?  AVliere  are 
the  cities  Irjcated?  What  conditions  have  favored  the  grtiwthof  Boston? 
Compare  New  England  with  Scandinavia  aud  (ireat  Britain. 

IQo.  What  are  the  four  divisions  of  the  stair?  What  effect  has  the 
glacier  had?  What  are  the  natural  resources?  What  is  tlie  condition 
and  what  are  the  industries  of  the  Adirondacks?  What  is  the  condition 
on  the  ]>lateau  upland?  In  the  valleys?  Where  are  the  cities  of  the 
plateau  section?  What  causes  the  levelness  of  the  lake  plains?  W^hat 
are  the  indnstries  there?  What  effect  has  the  Erie  Canal?  What  is  the 
condition  of  the  valleys  leading  into  the  plateau  ?  Why  have  cities 
grown  at  the  two  ends  of  tlie  water  route  ?  Wliat  conditions  of  physiog- 
raphy have  favored  the  growth  of  New  ITork  City  ?  What  effect  has  the 
peculiar  location  of  tlie  city  on  homes?     On  transportation  ? 

ISXJ.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  coastal  plains?  What  about  agri- 
culture? ]\Iineral  wealth?  Wtiat  is  the  condition  of  the  coast  tine? 
W 1 1  at  f  a  vo  rs  \  n  \  e  rn  al  n  a  v  igation  ?     W  h  e  re  a  re  tl  le  c  i  ti  es  ? 

197.  Explain  the  surface  features  of  the  Piedmont  belt.  What  is  the 
condition  of  agriculture?  What  accounts  fur  ttie  greatness  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore?     What  accounts  for  the  growth  of  Atlanta? 

lf>8.  What  are  the  two  divisions?  What  are  the  surface  features? 
How  is  this  rugged  barrier  crossed?  What  an?  the  resources  of  the  belt? 
What  conditions  have  favored  the  growth  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny? 
Scranton  and  Wilkes  Rarre?     Birmingham? 

lyj).  Wljy  are  thesf'  plains  level?  Where  are  the  mountainous  sec- 
tions?   Why  are  the  rivers  favorable  to  navigation,  and  the  valley  a  to 
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settlement?  What  effects  had  the  ice  sheet?  Of  what  importance  is 
the  lake  route?  What  conditions  favor  agriculture?  Where  are  forests 
found?  What  is  the  condition  in  the  western  part?  What  important 
mineral  resources  are  there?  What  conditions  favor  manufacturing? 
Locate  the  three  largest  river  cities.  How  is  the  situation  of  St.  Louis 
especially  favorable  ?  What  advantages  of  location  have  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis?  How  are  New  Orleans  and  Pittsburg  related  to  this 
region  ?  Name  and  locate  the  leading  lake  cities.  What  general  advan- 
tages do  they  share  ?  What  especial  reason  is  there  for  the  growth  of 
each?  What  is  the  reason  for  the  exact  location  of  Chicago?  What 
special  advantage  has  it? 

200.  What  are  the  surface  features?  What  is  the  general  condition 
of  the  climate?  What  is  the  effect  of  this  on  industry?  Where  are  the 
humid  sections?  Why  are  storage  reservoirs  necessary?  What  valuable 
minerals  are  found?  For  what  is  Denver  important?  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
and  Portland?  What  causes  the  harbors?  What  has  favored  the  growth 
of  San  Francisco?  What  scenic  attractions  are  there  in  the  West?  In 
what  way  is  the  dry  climate  favorable?  What  effect  has  this  had  on 
Los  Angeles? 

Reference  Books.  —  Powell,  Physiographic  Regions  of  the  United  Stales, 
National  Geographic  Monographs^  American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1895, 
^2.50;  Shaler,  United  States  of  America,  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1894,  $10.00 ;  Mill,  International  Geography,  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1899,  $3.50;  Tarr  Sf  McMurry  Geographies,  Second  Book,  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York,  1900,  $0.75;  Davis,  Physical  Geography  of  Southern 
New  England,  National  Geographic  Monographs,  American  Book  Co., 
New  York,  1895,  $2.50;  Emerson,  New  England  Supplement,  Tarr  §• 
McMurry  Geographies,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1901,  $0.30;  Tarr, 
Physical  Geography  of  New  York  State,  Chapter  I,  Physiographic  Features, 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1902,  $3.50;  Same,  Chapter  XTI,  Influence  of 
Physiographic  Features  upon  Industrial  Development;  Whitbeck,  New 
York  Supplement,  Tarr  Sf  McMurry  Geographies,  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  1901,  $0.30  (also  other  State  Supplements  to  Tarr  &  McMurry 
Geographies) ;  Kemp,  Ore  Deposits  of  United  States  and  Canada,  En- 
gineering and  Mining  Journal,  New  York,  1893,  $4.00;  Tarr,  Economic 
Geology  of  United  States,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  fourth  edition,  1903, 
$3.50. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

RIVERS    OF    UNITED   STATES. 

Almost  the  entire  United  States  is  tributary  to  seven 
large  river  systems  (Fig.  479)  and  a  series  of  smaller  streams, 
most  of  which  flow  eastward  or  southward  into  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf.  The  greatest  amount  of  drainage  is  into  the 
Atlantic,  including  the  Mississippi,  which  drains  two  fifths 
of  the  whole  country ;  next  in  area  is  the  Pacific  drainage ; 
while  a  small  section  drains  into  the  Arctic  through  the  Red 
River  of  the  North.  As  has  been  shown  in  previous  chap- 
ters, the  river  systems  have  been  highly  important  factors  in 
the  development  of  the  country.  They  have  been  a  source 
of  food  ;  they  have  supplied  water  power ;  and  they  have 
served  as  pathways  of  exploration  and  commerce.  The 
present  chapter  considers  this  subject   more  specifically. 

201.  The  Columbia.  — The  Columbia  rises  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  flows  across  an  arid  region, 
and  enters  the  sea  in  a  region  of  abundant  rainfall.  Its 
length  is  1400  miles,  and  it  drains  over  200,000  square 
miles.  The  lower  Columbia  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  rivers,  the  Columbia  and  Snake.  From  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Cascades,  both  the  Snake  from  the  south 
and  the  Columbia  from  the  north  flow  across  a  vast  lava 
plateau  (p.  125).  These  rivers  and  their  tributaries  have 
cut  younii^  canyon  valleys  in  this  plateau  (Fig.  476),  in  some 
places  2000  to  3000  feet  deep,  out  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
lead  the  water  for  irrigation.  There  are  many  rapids  and 
falls,  including  the  Shoshone  Falls,  so  that,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  their  course,  the  rivers  are  unnavigable. 
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Instead  of  serving  as  pathways,  these  canyon  valleys  are 
barriers  to  passage  ;  but  in  its  lower  course  the  Columbia 
is  an  important  aid  to  travel,  for  it  crosses  both  the  Cascade 
and  Coast  Ranges,  thus  opening  gaps  across  these  moun- 
tains, which  a  railway  follows.  Sinking  of  the  land  has 
admitted  the  tide  for  over  100  miles,  as  far  as  Portland  ; 
and  navigation  by  river  boats  is  possible  up  the  river  even 
above  the  junction  of  the  Columbia  and  Snake  (Fig.  481). 

Large  numbers  of  salmon  pass  up  this  river  to  lay  their  eggs, 
or  spawn ;  and  the  catching  and  canning  of  these  fish  is  an  im- 
portant industry  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Columbia. 


"^^  Summary.  —  The  union  of  the  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers  makes 
a  great  river  system.  In  their  upper  parts  these  rivers  occupy  canyons 
in  a  broad  la^a plateau,  and  these  valleys  are  barriers  to  travel;  but 
the  lower  river  is  navigable,  opening  a  pathway  across  the  moun- 
tains, and  admitting  ocean  boats  for  100  miles,  as  far  as  Portland. 

202.  The  Sacramento.  —  The  extensive  fertile  valley  of 
California  (Fig.  114),  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast 
Ranges,  is  drained  by  the  Sacramento  River  where  it  crosses 
the  mountains  at  the  Golden  Gate.  Sinking  of  the  land  has 
admitted  the  sea,  forming  San  Francisco  Bay  and  connecting 
the  valley  of  California  with  the  sea  (Fig.  850).  The  Sacra- 
mento is  400  miles  long  and  has  a  drainage  area  of  about 
68,000  square  miles.  It  is  made  by  the  union  of  two  rivers 
which  extend  along  the  great  valley,  —  the  Sacramento  from 
the  humid  north,  the  San  Joaquin  from  the  arid  south.  For 
some  distance  each  is  navigable  to  small  boats. 

These  rivers  are  fed  by  short  streams  from  the  inclosing  moun- 
tains, where  they  occupy  canyons.  At  the  base  of  the  mountains 
these  tributaries  are  building  low  alluyial  fans,  and  are  engaged  in 
slowly  filling  the  great  valley  (p.  68).  Over  the  alluvial  fans  the 
streams  flow  in  shallow  valleys,  from  which  water  is  easily  led  for 
purposes  of  irrigation.  The  water  of  the  mountain  streams  is  also 
used  in  hydraulic  mining  for  washing  gold  from  the  river  gravels. 
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Summaiy. —  Tlie  Sacramento,  furmed  by  the  vnion  of  San  Joaqnii 
and  Sacrarnento,  lit  fed  bif  small  moindaiii  slreanni  whose  water 
useftd  for  irrhjatioH  and  for  Ju/dranUc  mhihiy.     Breaking  lhron*jh 
the  Coast  Eaufjes  at  the  Golden  Gate,  (htH  river  conneds  the  great 
California  valley  ivith  the  oceaUj^ 

203.  The  Colorado.  —  The  Coloxatlo  River,  like  the  Nile, 
havS  its  sou  rue  among  iiiountuiiLs  whicli  supply  it  with  su 
much  water  that  it  is  able  to  flow  eompletely  across  a  vast 
stretch  of  arid  and  desert  eouutry.  Its  length  is  about  2000 
miles,  and  it  drains  about  225,000  square  miles,  being  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  large  streams,  — tlie  Grand  and  Greeai 
For  fully  half  its  length  the  Colorado  flows  in  canyons  cut  in 
a  higli  plateau,  which  in  places  is  over  HO(H}  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  depth  of  the  canyons  varies  from  a  few  hundred 
feet  to  over  0000  feet  in  the  (irand  Canyon,  wdiich  is  over 
200  miles  lojig  (p.  82).  At  tlie  lower  end  of  tlie  Grand 
Canyon  the  country  becomes  opeji  and  the  river  crosses  fully 
SOO  miles  of  desert  to  the  (lulf  of  California,  In  its  lower 
course  the  river  flows  over  a  floodplain  and  delta. 

Without  exception  the  Colorado  is  the  most  remarkable  river 
in  the  world  (Figs.  1,  139,  477,  478).  No  canyon  equals  the 
Grand  Canyon  in  size  or  ma^^uihuence.  For  long  distances  it  is 
impossible  to  descend  to  its  hottom  over  the  precipitous  sides, 
and  the  canyon  forms  an  absolute  barrier  to  travel.  It  would 
make  an  excellent  boundary  between  countries.  Only  by  under- 
going tlie  utmost  1  wardships  and  dangers  is  it  possible  to  pass 
through  the  eanyou,  and  few  explorations  in  America  have  been 
more  daring  than  that  of  Major  Powell*s  party,  which  made  the 
first  descent  (Fig.  139). 

On  both  sides  rise  steep,  impassable  precipices,  often  from  the 
water's  edge;  and  the  river  tumbles  over  a  succession  of  rapids,  in 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  boat  to  live.  Here  and  there 
short  tributaries  enter,  with  slopes  so  steep  that  the  occasional 
heavy  rains  wash  large  bowlders  down  them  into  the  main  stream. 
These  form  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  rapids, 

A  mile  of  successive  roik  strata  is  revealed  in  this  enormous 
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gash  ill  tlie  crust,  and  at  their  base  is  a  buried  mountain  area, 
out'e  dry  laud,  now  covered  bj  a  thick  series  of  sedimentary 
strata.  The  river  is  tiuwing  with  such  a  steep  slope  that  it  is 
rapidly  euttiu^  its  eatiyon  dee|»€i',  and  weathering  is  wasting 
back  the  cliti'sj  which  form  a  multitude  of  irregular  and  rugged 
mesas,  buttes^  ridges,  and  spurs.  Where  hard  rocks  outcrop,  there 
are  steep  cliffs ;  where 
weaker  layers  occur,  the 
slopes  are  gentler;  where 
the  cliffs  have  wasted 
back,  flat  terraces  often 
extend  from  their  base ; 
and  every wlie re  there  is  a 
wonflerful  and  varied  col- 
oring of  the  rock  walls. 
In  places,  where  the  cliffs 
have  wasted  back,  the  can- 
yon slo]>c  consists  of  a 
series  of  hard  rock  terraces 
with  level  tops  and  steep 
fronts*  This  is  especially 
true  uf  the  older;  up]>cr 
portion  where  the  clitfs 
have  wasted  farther  hack. 
In  this  arid  country  few 
lai'ge  tributaries  enter  tlie 
river,  and  these  briuf^^  little 
water,  for  throughout  most 

of  the  area  the  annual  rainfall  is  less  than  10  inches.  All  the 
larger  tributaries  are  from  the  southern  and  eastern  sides,  because 
the  river  f^ows  so  neai*  the  edge  of  the  arid  Great  Basin  that  tribu- 
taries from  that  side  must  be  few  and  small.  These  tributaries 
themselves  are  in  canyon s^  and  betw^een  them  are  broad  areas  of 
tableland  with  many  mesas  and  buttes,  —  a  typical  young,  arid 
land  plateau  (p.  81). 

Summary.  —  Ute  Colorado,    fed   hi  mi  as   ami   snowfi  from   ike 
Rocky  Mountains^  flows  for  nearly  2000  mihif  across  an  arid  andf 


Km.  478.  —  A  view  in   the   Marble  Canyon, 
oue  of  the  canyons  af  the  Colorado. 
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in  p^fice^,  a  desert  country^  for  n  laryp  part  of  Ihe  distance  in  deep 
cautfons  sunk  in  the  pktteau.  The  Grand  CkmyoH  has  a  depth  of 
GOOO  feet.  Its  steep  sides  are  often  imptiSHahte^  ami  they  are  curved 
and  mulptured  itdo  a  (jreat  vanettf  of  forms,  TItere  are  few  large 
tributaries^  and  these  bring  little  water*^,^*^ 


204.  Th€  Great  Basin,  —  The  Great  Basiti,  a  region  of  interior 
drainage  with  an  area  of  over  200,000  square  miles,  lies  between 
the  Rocky  and  Sierra  IKevada  mountains.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Columbia  platean^  and  on  the  sonth  by  the  Colorado 
plateau.  A  number  of  disconnected  parts  unite  to  form  this 
general  basin,  one  of  them,  Death  Valley,  being  below  sea  level. 
The  surface  of  the  Great  Basin  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  short 
mountain  ranges,  known  as  the  Basin  Kanges, 

Tlie  entire  region  is  arid,  and  in  places  a  true  desert  (Fig.  150). 
The  short,  mountain  streams  quickly  disappear^  either  by  evapo- 
nition  or  by  percolation  into  the  loose  gravels  of  their  alluvial 
fans.  Some  of  the  streams  terminate  iu  salt  lakes,  such  as  Great 
Salt  Lake ;  others  in  alkali  flats  or  pi  ay  a  lakes  (p.  169). 

There  is  too  little  w^ater  for  extensive  irrigation,  and,  conse- 
quently, most  of  the  Great  Basin  is  sparsely  settled.  The  most 
densely  settled  part  is  tlie  fertile,  irrigated  region  of  which  Salt 
Lake  City  (Fig.  133)  is  the  center.  If  tlie  rainfall  were  greater, 
w^ater  would  gather  in  the  basin Sj  forming  several  hundred  lakes. 
During  the  glacial  period,  wdien  the  climate  of  the  Great  Basin  was 
moist,  large  fresh-water  lakes  filled  some  of  these  basins  (p.  H>4). 

^  Summary.  —  TJte  Great  Bftsin  is  an  arid  retfinn-  of  itderior  d rain- 
age ,  roiisistinfj  of  a  nn/nher  of  smaller  basins.  It  Is  in  j^laces  true 
desert^  andf  for  the  inost  ijartj  sparsely  settled.     ___ 

205.  The  Rio  Grande. —  This  river  resembles  the  Colorado  in 
some  respects.  It  is  almost  as  long  (1800  miles),  and  has  a  greater 
drainage  area  (240.000  square  miles).  Like  the  ('olorado,  the 
Uio  Grande  receives  so  large  and  permanent  a  water  supply  from 
its  mountain  sources  that  it  is  able  to  flow  across  an  arid  country 
to  the  aea.  Like  the  Colorado,  too,  it  has  cut  deep  canyons  in  the 
plateau ;  but  they  are  neither  so  deep,  so  long,  nor  so  continuous 
as  the  canyons  of  the  Colorado.     Li  a  number  of  sections  the 
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valley  broadens,  and  is  bordered  by  floodplains  and  low,  terraced 
land,  over  which  the  river  water  is  easily  led  for  irrigation.  There- 
fore, from  Colorado  to  Mexico,  there  are  many  irrigated  sections 
and  numerous  thriving  towns  and  cities.  The  only  large  tributary 
is  the  Rio  Pecos,  which  resembles  the  main  river. 

Owing  to  the  openness  of  parts  of  its  valley,  and  the  sandy 
nature  of  its  bed,  the  Rio  Grande  loses  much  of  its  volume  in 
crossing  the  arid  country  and  is  sometimes  dry  in  summer.  But 
in  winter  and  spring  it  is  a  large  river,  rising  especially  high 
during  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows.  It  is  always  heavily 
charged  with  sediment,  and  in  places  is  aggrading  its  valley.  At 
its  mouth  a  delta  is  being  built,  causing  a  slight  bulge  in  the 
coast  line  (Fig.  371).  In  its  lower  portion  the  Rio  Grande  is 
navigable  to  small  boats ;  but  at  present  this  is  of  little  use,  since 
that  region  is  arid  and  sparsely  settled. 

/Nummary.  —  Tfie  Rio  Grande,  supplied  with  loater  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  flows  across  an  arid  region  to  the  sea,  receiv- 
ing only  one  large  tributary,  the  Pecos.  Its  course  is  marked  by 
alternate  canyons  and  open  valleys,  which  are  irrigated  and  well 
settled,  J 

2061  The  Mississippi  System.  —  This  enormous  river  sys- 
tem, the  longest  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  has  a 
length,  along  the  Missouri,  of  4300  miles  and  a  drainage  area 
of  1,260,000  square  miles.  It  receives  a  large  number  of 
tributaries,  some  very  long,  including  the  Red  (1200  miles 
long),  Arkansas  (2170  miles),  Missouri  (3000  miles),  and 
Ohio  (975  miles).  Each  of  these  tributaries  has  large 
feeders,  some  of  them  great  rivers;  for  example,  the  Platte 
(900  miles)  and  the  Yellowstone  (1100  miles)  are  tributaries 
of  the  Missouri.  There  are  over  10,000  miles  of  navigable 
water  in  the  Mississippi  system  (Fig.  481). 

The  Mississippi  valley  is  a  broad  depression,  a  lowland  left 
by  the  greater  uplift  of  the  land  on  either  side.  Most  of  the 
streams  follow  consequent  courses  down  the  slopes  of  these  up- 
lifted sides.     This  depression  has  existed  for  many  ages,  at  first 
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as  ati  interior  aea,  into  which  sediment  was  broii^'ht  by  streams 
from  the  neighboring  highlands  5  later  it  was  transformed  by 
nplift  to  dxy  land  plains. 

Aii  a  whole,  the  Missismiipi  valley  may  be  considered  a 
mature  valley,  approaching  old  age  in  its  lower  partes  and 
youth  in  its  upper  tributaries,  where  recent  changes  have] 

rejuvenated    the 
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Fig.  481. 


-  Skiittih  map  showing  the  navigable  rivers 
o£  United  States* 


streams.  The  re- 
ju  venation  hasi 
caused  many  can- 
yons, in  which 
there  are  falls,  like 
the  Great  Falls  of 
the  Missouri,  One 
of  the  most  noted 
canyons  is  tliat  of 
the  Yellowstone,  at  | 
the  head  of  which 
are  Yellowstone 
Falls  (Fig.  480), 
located  in  the  lava  plateau  of  Yellowstone  National  Park*  In 
many  places  volcanic  accidents  and  mountain  uplift  have 
rejuvenated  the  mountain  tributaries.  There  are  numerous] 
instances  where  the  rivers  cut  across  mountain  ranges  ;  for 
example,  the  Missouri  in  Montana,  and  the  Arkansas  in 
Colorado,  forming  the  famous  Royal  Gorge  of  the  Arkansas* 

Like  the  Colorado  and  E^io  Grande,  the  western  tributaries  are 
supplied  with  abundant  water  from  the  momitains,  especially  in 
spring,  when  they  become  20  or  30  times  as  high  as  at  the 
low  water  stage  of  autumn.  Only  about  one  ninth  of  the  raiufall 
is  carried  across  the  arid  plains,  so  nuich  are  the  streams  reduced 
by  evaporation.  This  water  is  of  great  value  fur  irrigation,  and, 
by  storage,  will  make  the  plains  still  more  valuable. 

So  much  sediment  is  supplied  to  these  rivers^  and  so  nmch  water 
for  carrying  it  is  lost  by  evaporation  and  seepage,  that  the  streams  , 
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are  all  muddy.  The  Platte  is  so  burdened  that  it  is  aggrading  its 
bed,  and  doing  it  with  such  rapidity  that  the  river  is  embarrassed 
in  passing  through  its  own  deposits  (Fig.  112).  The  Red  Eiver 
receives  its  name  from  the  color  of  its  sediment ;  and  the  turbid 
Missouri  is  often  called  the  "  Big  Muddy."  At  their  junction,  the 
Mississippi  has  about  as  much  water  as  the  Missouri ;  but  since 
it  has  less  sediment,  it  is  able  to  move  down  stream  that  which  the 
Missouri  brings. 

The  Ohio  drains  part  of  the  Alleghany  plateau  on  one 
side  and  of  the  Central  Plains  on  the  other.  Since  the  cli- 
mate of  its  valley  is  humid,  with  a  rainfall  of  over  40  inches 
a  year,  the  Ohio  carries  more  water  than  the  Missouri. 
The  water  supply  varies  greatly,  being  least  during  summer 
droughts,  when  the  river  may  be  only  2  or  8  feet  deep,  and 
most  in  spring  when  the  snows  are  melting.  It  may  then 
reach  a  depth  of  from  50  to  60  feet  (Fig.  99). 

The  Ohio  and  most  of  its  tributaries  occupy  mature  val- 
leys; but  those  in  the  plateau  are  deep  and  steep-sided, 
dissecting  the  plateau  into  the  rugged  condition  of  early  ma- 
turity (p.  84).  Throughout  most  of  its  course  the  Ohio  is 
bordered  by  a  floodplain,  behind  which  bluffs  rise  to  a  height 
of  200  or  300  feet.  This  is  an  excellent  farming  country,  and 
the  valley  is  easily  followed  by  railways.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable even  above  Pittsburg,  though  in  some  places  rapids 
have  made  canals  necessary. 

The  upper  Mississippi  resembles  the  Ohio  in  most  impor- 
tant respects.  In  both  cases  the  valleys  have  been  seriously 
influenced  by  the  glacier,  which  has  caused  rapids  and  falls. 
In  its  headwaters,  the  Mississippi  passes  through  a  series 
of  lakes  and  swamps  of  glacial  origin. 

Below  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  at  Cairo, 
the  Mississippi  flows  in  a  floodplain  which  it  is  building  up 
because  it  has  more  sediment  than  it  can  carry  down  the 
gentle  grade.  This  floodplain,  bordered  by  low  bluffs,  is 
about  600  miles  long  and  from  20  to  75  miles  wide,     Mem- 
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phis   and  Vicksbur^   art^  situated  on    the  eastern   hhiff,   at ' 
points  where  the   ri%*er  swings  against   it.     Over  this  iin- 
mense,  fertile  flooilphiiji  the  river  swings  in  a  series  of  mean- 
ders, often  as  much  as  5  miles  in  diameter.      These  nearly! 
double  the  length  of  the  lower  river. 

The  river  is  slowly  eliaiiging  its  position  in  the  flood  plain,  aod, 
now  and  then,  tlie  neek  of  a  meander  is  cut  off  and  a  ring-shaped 
oX'bow  lake  is  left.  There  are  many  sueli  hikes  wliich  are  slowly 
being  filled  with  sediment.  Floods,  .seepage  from  the  river,  and 
lack  of  drainaj[^e  on  the  level  fioodplain  cause  the  abandoned 
channels,  or  bntfons^  and  other  low  places,  to  remain  either  as 
lakes  or  swamps  (Fig-  t^OS) ;  the  higher  parts  are  drier  and  make 
excellent  farm  land.  At  times  of  great  flood,  when  the  river 
may  rise  from  30  to  50  feet,  the  water  sometimes  opens  gaps,  or 
crevasses  J  in  the  levees  %vhich  men  have  built  to  confine  the  river. 
Then  the  water  tears  away  the  levees,  spreading  over  the  flood- 
plain  and  doing  great  damage.  It  is  the  deposits  made  during 
such  inundations  that  are  building  up  the  fioodplain. 

Sediment,  washed  from  the  slopes  of  the  entire  Mississippi 
system,  has  built  a  large  delta  at  its  mouth  (Fig.  105).  This 
is  still  growing  outward,  for  each  year  enough  sediment  is 
poured  into  tlie  Gulf  to  build  a  pyramid  a  square  mile  at  the 
base  and  268  feet  higli,  Mcvst  of  the  delta  is  too  low,  level,  and 
marshy  for  habitation,  and  over  it  tlie  river  flows  sluggishly 
through  a  series  of  distributaries.  Sediment  is  constantly 
being  deposited  on  tlie  river  bed,  interfering  with  navigation, 
especially  at  the  river  mouth.  To  check  thii^,  jeUie 8  or  piers 
have  been  built  at  one  of  the  mouths,  or  passes^  in  order  to 
confine  the  current  and  cause  it  to  flow  rapidly  enough  to 
keep  the  channel  open  for  large  vessels. 

Summaiy.  — -  Tlie  M^'ssissijjpi,  iritk  Us  manij  kmje  tribufarieSy  oecw- 
pies  a  valle}/  left  €ts  a  Joivkmd  hy  the  grtmler  yplifl  of  the  skies.  It 
is,  on  the  whole^  mature  ;  but  rejuvenation^  hy  volcanic  action  and 
by  ifjdijf,  has  occnrred  in  many  of  its  headivafprs.  TJie  tribidaries 
which  cross  the  arid  ivestern  plains  are  supplied  ivith  inciter  from 
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the  mountains,  which  is  of  value  for  irrigation  ;  they  bring  much  sedi- 
ment, Tlie  Ohio  and  upper  Mississippi  valleys  are  mature,  have 
abundant  rainfall,  and  are  excellent  agricultural  regions.  They  have 
been  affected  by  glaciation.  Below  Cairo  is  a  broad  jloodplain, 
between  bluffs,  and  farther  down  a  delta,  both  made  of  sediment 
brought  by  the  river.     Where  dry  enough,  both  are  excellent  farm  land.  J 

207.  Smaller  Streams  of  the  East.  —  From  the  Eio  Grande  to 
northern  Maine  there  are  a  large  number  of  small  streams,  includ- 
ing the  Colorado  and  Brazos  of  Texas,  the  Alabama,  James,  Poto- 
mac, Susquehanna,  Delaware,  Hudson,  and  Connecticut.  South 
of  the  Hudson  their  lower  courses  are  across  the  coastal  plains, 
in  shallow  valleys  consequent  on  the  slope  of  the  plains.  Sink- 
ing of  the  land  has  made  most  of  the  larger  streams  navigable 
in  their  lower  courses.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  the  North, 
where  sinking  of  the  land  has  been  greatest,  vessels  can  pass  far 
inland.  The  importance  of  this  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Chesa- 
peake, Delaware,  and  Hudson  valleys. 

From  Alabama  northward  the  headwaters  of  the  large  streams 
are  either  in  or  west  of  the  mountains.  This  fact  has  been  of 
great  importance  in  many  cases,  since  it  has  opened  water  gaps 
into  and  across  the  mountains  (pp.  309  and  391).  North  of  New 
Jersey  the  streams  have  all  been  rejuvenated  by  the  effects  of  the 
glacier,  and  their  courses  obstructed  in  places  by  rapids,  falls,  and 
lakes,  the  importance  of  which  has  already  been  pointed  out. 


Summary.  — As  a  residt  of  sinking  of  the  land,  many  of  the  small 
streams  of  the  East  are  7iavigable  in  their  lower  courses  ;  some  fur- 
nish openings  into  and  across  the  Aj^iialachmns ;  and  in  the  North, 
glaciation  has  caused  many  rapids,  falls,  and  lakes, 

208.  The  St.  Lawrence  System.  —  This  remarkable  river 
system  includes  five  of  the  eight  largest  fresh-water  lakes  in 
the  world  (p.  162).  These  are  connected  by  short  rivers  and 
straits,  in  several  cases  containing  rapids  or  falls,  including 
the  wonderful  Niagara.  The  lake  basins  are  very  deep  (p.  161), 
the  bottoms  of  all  but  Erie  being  below  sea  level. 

The  St.  Lawrence  flows  out  of  Lake  Ontario,  not  in  a  well- 
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defined  valley,  but  straggling  over  a  low,  hilly  land,  the  higher 
parts  of  which  ri»e  above  the  water  as  the  so-called  Thousand 
Islands.  From  this  point  down  to  Montreal  the  river  consists 
of  a  series  of  broad,  lake-like  expanses,  with  intervening  rap- 
ids around  which  canals  have  been  built.  The  lowest,  or  the 
Lachine  Rapids,  are  just  above  Montreal;  and  tlience,  onward 
to  the  sea,  there  is  uninterrupted  navigation  through  a  broad 
valley,  into  which  the  tide  has  been  admitted  by  sinking  of 
the  land.  Below  Quebec  the  valley  is  a  bnjad  bay,  and  ocean 
steamers  ascend  to  Montreal-  By  means  of  canals  around 
the  rapids  and  falls,  large  boats  may  go  on  to  tlie  western 
end  of  Lake  Superior  (p>.  311). 

The  exact  preglacial  condition  of  the  St.  Lawrence  system  is 
not  yet  fully  known.  It  is  certainly  drowned  at  oue  end,  and  the 
eontiimation  of  its  valley,  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland, 
may  still  be  traced  on  the  sea  bottom.  When  this  suboierged  val- 
ley was  formed,  northeastern  North  America  was  more  than  1000 
feet  higher  than  now,  and  the  moutli  of  the  St,  Lawrence  was  off 
Newfoundland  at  tlie  edge  of  the  continental  shelf. 

The  inland  continuation  of  tins  valley  seems  to  have  beeii  not  the 
present  St  Lawrence,  but  Ottawa  River,  the  only  large  tributary 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  system.  Above  Montreal  the  system  appears 
to  be  made  of  parts  of  several  systems,  united  by  the  effects  of 
glacial  erosion  J  dams  of  glacial  drift,  and  land  tilting.  These 
processes  have  also  trausfoniied  part.s  of  the  valleys  into  the 
deep,  boat-shaped  basins  of  the  Great  Lakes  (p.  161).  Neither 
the  St.  Lawrence  above  Montreal,  nor  the  rivers  and  straits  that 
connect  the  lakes,  are  in  preglacial  valleys  of  large  streams. 

Notwithstanding'  the  great  volume  of  water,  little  erosion 
is  being  done  alono^  most  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  is  that  the  lakes,  and  other  quiet  stretches,  rob 
the  water  of  its  sediment,  therefore  taking  away  its  erosive 
power.  Consequently,  though  young,  most  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence streams  flow,  not  in  gorges,  but  in  shallow  valleys. 

Niagara  River,  which  furnislies  the  one  striking  exception 
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to  this,  has  peculiar  conditions.  Leaving  Lake  Erie  clear  and 
free  from  sediment,  the  broad  Niagara  loiters  along  past  Buf- 
falo, almost  on  the  surface  of  the  plain  (Fig.  483).  At  only 
one  point  in  its  upper  course  is  there  rapid  water,  where  it 
crosses  a  ledge  of  rock  near  Buffalo.  The  river  divides  into 
two  channels  around  the  low  Grand  Island.  The  valley  is  so 
young  and  undeveloped  that  the  channel  on  one  side  has  not 
been  deepened  enough  to  rob  the  other  of  its  water. 

Just  above  Niagara  Falls,  15  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  the 
stream  is  again  divided,  this  time  around  Goat  Island.  Here 
the  flow  in  each  branch  quickens,  and  soon  the  water  is  tum- 
bling along  tumultuously  as  a  series  of  violent  rapids.  Then 
it  drops  as  a  great  cataract,  160  feet  high,  divided  by  Goat 
Island  into  two  parts, — the  larger,  or  Horseshoe  Fall,  on  the 
Canadian  side,  the  smaller,  or  American  Fall,  on  the  Ameri- 
can side.  For  7  miles  below  the  cataract  the  river  rushes 
rapidly  through  a  gorge  200  or  more  feet  deep,  and  200  or 
300  yards  wide  (Fig.  485).  In  two  parts  of  the  gorge  there 
are  decided  rapids,  and  at  one  point  a  whirlpool. 

The  top  of  the  gorge  is  at  the  'level  of  the  plain  over  which 
the  river  flows  from  Buffalo  to  the  Falls ;  and  the  gorge  cut 
in  this  plain  reveals  its  rock  structure.  It  is  made  of  nearly 
horizontal  strata,  some  hard,  some  soft,  dipping  gently  south- 
ward at  the  rate  of  about  35  feet  a  mile.  The  upper  stratum 
in  the  gorge  wall  is  massive  limestone  (Fig.  482),  beneath 
which  is  a  series  of  weak  shales.  It  is  these  strata,  also 
present  under  the  cataract,  that  make  the  waterfall  possible. 

The  plain  ends  toward  the  north  in  a  steep  slope,  or  escarp- 
ment (Fig.  485),  faced  by  a  plain  about  200  feet  lower. 
Emerging  from  its  gorge  at  this  escarpment,  the  river  flows 
quietly  over  the  lower  plain  to  Lake  Ontario. 

An  enormous  quantity  of  water,  estimated  at  167,000,000 
gallons  a  minute,  falls  over  the  Niagara  limestone  (Fig. 
482),  which  forms  the  crest  of  the  Falls.  The  underlying 
shales  are  being   removed  by  the  swirl  of  waters,  and  by 


the  grinding  against  tiieoi  of  great  blocks  of  fallen  limestone, 
by  a  kind  of  pot-hole  action  (p.  54).  This  undermines 
tlie  limestone,  causing  huge  blocks  to  occasionallj  break  off, 

slowly     changing 

S^pPB      the  outline  of  the 
'1?    '  ■      cataract. 

There  is  too  lit 
tie   water   in    the 
American  Fall  for ' 
such  results ;    in- 
stead,   the    faliea^ 
blocks     of     lime- 
stone protect  this 
fall    from    reces- 
sion. Records  kept ^ 
since    18-12    show 
that,     while     the 
Horseslioe    Fall 
has  receded  at  the 
rate  of  about  five 
feet    a    year,    the 
outline    of    the 
American  Fall  has  scarcely  change d»     Long  before  the  cata- 
ract has  receded  to  Lake  Erie,  tlie  southward  dip  of  the  slialeSj 
will  have  carried  them  so  far  into  the  ground  that  there  will! 
no  longer  be  an  opportunity  for  the  river  to  undermine  the] 
limestone.     Then  the  waterfall  w^ill  disappear. 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  when  the  ice  sheet  permitted.1 
Lake  Erie  to  flow  over  the  plain  toward  Ontario,  the  Kiagara 
t!ataract  was  horn,  falling  over  the  edge  of  the  escarpment,    Binee  i 
then  the  cataract  has  receded  for  seven  miles,  making  the  gorge. 
When  the  cutting  of  the  gorge  first  began,  the  river  occupied  a 
broad  valley  on  tlie  upper  plain^  similar  to  the   present  valley 
above  Goat  Island.     The  river  gravels  and  banks  made  at  that  J 
time  may  still  be  clearly  seen  on  the  plain,  200  feet  or  more  I 


Fjo.  482. —  To  il  lustra  U*  the  u  in  lore  lifting  in  progress 
at  Niagara  (moditiciition  of  Gilbert's  diagram). 


Fig. 


uj)[Hi-  v[illi':y  \\\\h  tljL^  iiarrtjw,  deep  j^orge  1)L'I<>u  tije  fall'^. 


P'jti.  iS4.  -  Thr  \\n\ri-  esi\n»iM;c  hero  is  a  snuill  portion  of  (liat  iisi^l  U*v  power 
til  Niagara  Falls,  Yet  only  a  very  rniuute  i»ortinii  of  ilie  enoniKiuB  power 
avail  able  is  now  used. 
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above  the  present  river.  The  gorge  could  not  have  existed  then. 
Another  proof  that  the  gorge  has  been  cut  by  river  action  is  the 
existence  of  an  abandoned  fall,  similar  to  the  American  Fall, 
at  Foster  Flats,  more  than  halfway  down  the  gorge. 

As  the  cataract  receded,  it  discovered  a  buried  valley  beneath 
the  glacial  drift ;  and  where  this  buried  valley  leaves  the  gorge, 
at  the  whirlpool,  there  is  a  break  in  the  otherwise  continuous 
rock  wall  of  the  gorge.  The  removal  of  the  glacial  drift  that 
filled  this  buried  valley  has  formed  the  elbow  in  which  the  whirl- 
pool is  situated  (Fig.  485). 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  Niagara  gave  a  basis  for 
telling  the  time  in  years  since  the  close  of  the  Glacial  Period. 
Three  important  facts  are  known:  (1)  the  length  of  the 
gorge ;  (2)  the  present  rate  of  retreat  of  the  cataract  (five 
feet  a  year)  ;  (3)  the  cataract  began  as  the  ice  was  leaving. 
It  therefore  seemed  simple  to  divide  the  distance  by  the 
present  rate;  but  later  studies  show  that  there  are  many 
causes  for  variation  in  the  rate  of  retreat,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  most  important :  (1)  the  limestone  is  thinner 
at  the  northern  end ;  (2)  the  time  required  to  remove  the 
loose  drift  in  the  buried  gorge  is  unknown ;  (3)  the  volume 
of  water  has  varied  ;  indeed,  at  one  time  Niagara  received 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  only  (Figs.  280,  281).  Since  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  just  how  much  these  variations  have  in- 
fluenced the  rate  of  retreat,  the  time  that  Niagara  has  taken 
to  cut  its  gorge  is  not  known  positively ;  but  there  is  reason 
for  believing  it  to  have  been  between  5000  and  10,000  years. 

Summary.  —  Tlie  St.  Lawrence  system  is  an  immature  river 
system  made  by  the  union,  largely  through  glacial  auction,  of  parts 
of  a  number  of  rivers.  It  consists  of  (1)  a  lower  drowned  portion  ; 
(2)  a  middle  section  ivith  a  series  of  quiet,  lake-like  stretches  and  inter- 
vening rapids;  and  (3)  an  upper  portion  of  great  lakes,  with  connect- 
ing straits  and  rivers,  interrupted  by  rapids  and  falls.  Little  erosion 
is  being  accomplished  because  the  lakes  rob  the  water  of  sediment  for 
cutting-tools,     Niagara  is  an  exception  to  this  because  of  the  existence 
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of  ireak  shales  beneath  a  massive  lir.iestone.  At  the  Horseshoe  Fall 
the  re  moral  of  these  shales  is  causing  the  cataract  to  retreat  upstream, 
and  there  is  good  proof  that  it  has  receded  through  the  seven  miles 
of  the  gorge,  requiring  probably  somewhere  between  5000  and  10,000 
years  for  the  work,  tchich  began  at  the  close  of  the  Olacial  Period, 

Topical  Outline  and  Review  Questions. 

Topical  Outlixe.  —  :2()1.  The  Columbia.  —  Climate;  leugth;  area; 
two  large  branches;  valleys  in  lava  plateau;  effect  of  these  canyons; 
lower  valley,  —  crossing  mountains,  navigation,  fishing. 

202.  The  Sacramento. —  Position;  outlet;  size;  large  tributaries; 
navigation;  small  mountain  tributaries;  uses  of  water. 

20*3.  The  Colorado.  —  Source  of  water;  size;  inclosing  plateau ;  canyon 
valleys:  lower  course;  (irand  Canyon,  —  barrier,  difficulties  of  passage, 
rapiils,  canyon  walls ;  tributaries  ;  young  plateau. 

204.  The  Great  Basin.  —  Area:  situation;  minor  basins;  Basin 
Rang(?s:  rainfall;  streams;  irrigation;  former  lakes. 

2()r).  The  Rio  Grande. — Compare  with  Colorado;  irrigation;  tribu- 
taries; variation  in  volume;  sediment  load;  delta;  navigation. 

200.  The  Mississippi  System.  —  (a)  The  system:  length;  area;  prin- 
cipal tributaries:  navigation.  (b)  77/f  valley:  origin  of  lowland; 
ancient  sea;  mature  condition;  rejuvenation;  mountain  gorges, 
(c)  W<'.<t('rn  frlhufarlrs:  water  sup]>ly ;  floods;  loss  of  water;  irriga- 
tion; se<lim(Mit,  —  cause,  Platte,  Ked.  Missouri.  (d)  Ohio:  rainfall: 
floods:  mature  valley;  floodplains ;  1'armino:;  navigation,  (e)  Glacial 
hifhirncf^:  rai>i<ls  and  falls;  u]>per  ^lississippi.  (f)  Floadplain  of  lomr 
Mississi/ijn :  cause;  ar<"a;  bluffs:  mean<lers;  chan!^(»s  in  river  position; 
lakes,  bayous,  and  swam])s:  floods;  levees;  de])()sits.  (g)  Delta:  out- 
ward growth  ;  swamj>v  surface ;  distributaries;   jetties;  passes. 

207.  Smaller  Streams  of  the  East. —  Xjimes  of  ])rincipal  ones;  condi- 
tion on  Coastal  Plain;  effect  of  land  sinking;  ])alhways  across  moun- 
tains; effects  of  glacier. 

205.  The  St.  Lawrence  System.  —  (a)  DoscriptUm  :  lakes ;  connection 
of  Iak<'s;  Thousand  Islands;  rapids  below  the  lakes;  drowned  lower 
course;  navigation,  (b)  Prrt/larlal  r'uif/ition  :  submerged  valley ;  former 
elevation  of  continent ;  Ottawa  River;  efif<*ctof  glacier  on  river:  on  lakes, 
(c)  Erosion:  absence  of  s<'(liment;  effect  on  valley  form,  (d)  Xiayara: 
near  lUiffalo;  (irand  Island;  (Joat  Island;  rapids;  two  falls;  gorge; 
u])per  })laiii ;  rocks  in  gorge  wall:  escarjnuent;  condition  below  escarp- 
ment, (e)  Recession  of  falls :  cause  of  retreat;  condition  in  American 
Fall;  rate  in  Horseshoe  Fall;  future  of  falls,     (f)  History  of  Niagara: 
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birth   of  falls ;   cause   of   gorge ;   proofs   of  this ;   cause  of    whirlpool, 
(g)  Age  of  (jorge:  facts  known;  causes  for  variation;  probable  age. 

Review  Questions.  —  201.  What  is  the  situation  of  the  Columbia? 
Its  length  and  drainage  area?  What  are  the  two  great  branches? 
What  is.  the  condition  in  the  upper  part?    In  the  lower  part? 

202.  Describe  the  Sacramento  Valley ;  its  situation  ;  lower  portion ; 
size ;  large  branches ;  small  tributaries ;  uses  of  water. 

203.  State  the  general  features  of  the  Colorado:  source  of  water; 
size;  canyons;  lower  portion.  Describe  the  Grand  Canyon.  Why  are 
there  few  tributaries?     What  is  the  condition  between  them? 

204.  What  are  the  surface  features  of  the  Great  Basin?  What  is  the 
climate?     What  effects  has  this  on  the  region  ? 

205.  Compare  the  Rio  Grande  with  the  Colorado.  How  do  they 
differ?  Why  is  there  so  much  irrigation?  How  does  the  volume  vary? 
What  is  the  condition  in  the  lower  course  ? 

206.  What  is  the  size  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  largest  tributaries? 
What  is  the  origin  and  form  of  its  valley  ?  What  is  the  condition  in  the 
headwaters  ?  What  is  the  condition  of  the  water  supply  in  the  western 
tributaries?  Of  the  sediment?  What  are  the  principal  characteristics 
of  the  Ohio?  What  effects  have  been  produced  by  glaciation ?  What 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  floodplain  :  area;  bluffs;  meanders;  floods;; 
swamps;  farm  land;  levees?     What  is  the  condition  on  the  delta? 

207.  Name  the  principal  small  streams  in  the  East.  What  are  their 
main  characteristics?     In  what  ways  are  they  important? 

208.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  system?  What  is  the  con- 
dition below  Lake  Ontario  ?  What  was  the  preglacial  condition  ?  Why 
is  there  little  erosion?  Describe  Niagara  River.  What  is  the  rock 
structure  of  the  gorge  walls?  How,  and  at  what  rate,  is  the  cataract 
caused  to  recede?  What  wdli  happen  as  the  fall  recedes  farther?  What 
proofs  are  there  that  the  gorge  was  formed  by  the  river?  Explain  the 
whirlpool.     What  is  known  of  the  length  of  postglacial  time? 

Reference  Books.  —  Gilbert,  Niagara  Falls^  National  Geographic  Mono- 
graphs, American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1895,  .^2.50;  Tarr,  Chapters 
VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  Physical  Geography  of  New  York  State,  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York,  1902,  |!'3.50;  Dryer,  Studies  in  Indiana  Geography, 
Inland  Printing  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  1897,  ^1.25 ;  Powell,  Exploration 
of  the  Colorado  River,  Washington,  1875  (out  of  print) ;  Canyons  of  the 
Colorado,  Flood  and  Vincent,  Meadville,  Pa.,  1895,  ^lO.OO;  Dutton, 
History  of  the  Grand  Canyon  District,  Monograph  II,  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  $10.00;  Grabau,  Niagara  Falls  and  Vicinity,  Bull.  45,  New 
York  State  Museum,  Albany,  1901,  ^.65. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    PLANTS. 

CONDITIONS   INFLUENCING  PLAN^   LIFE. 

.  209.  Importance  of  Air.  —  Without  air,  both  plants  and 
animals  die.  Carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  is  taken  into  plant 
cells  and  changed  to  carbon  and  oxygen,  the  carbon  being 
built  into  the  tissues.  A  large  portion  of  the  plant  tissue 
is  made  of  carbon,  supplied  mainly  by  the  air. 

Air  is  present  everywhere  on  the  earth's  surface,  even  in 
soil  and  water  (p.  180);  therefore,  as  far  as  this  vital  sub- 
stance is  concerned,  it  is  possible  for  plants  to  be  present  on 
every  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  fact  that  there  are 
some  places  where  plants  are  absent,  —  for  example,  under- 
ground, in  tlie  deep  sea,  and  in  central  (Greenland,  —  is  proof 
that  there  are  other  things  of  vital  importance. 

Summary.  —  A/'r  is  of  riUtl  importance  to  plants,  stqyphpjig  most 
of  the  carbon,  of  irhich  a  large  part  of  plant  tissues  is  made. 

210.  Importance  of  Temperature. — Plant  activity  is  im- 
possible where  the  temperature  is  l)elow  freezing,  for  then 
the  liquid  parts  are  frozen  and  cannot  move  about.  In  the 
ice-covered  interior  of  Greenland,  therefore,  where  the  tem- 
perature is  always  below  freezing,  all  plant  life  is  absent. 
Many  plants  are  not  injured  by  being  frozen  for  part  of  the 
year,  but  are  able  to  resume  growth  when  the  frost  is  gone. 

All  plants,  even  the  lowest  forms  of  bacteria,  are  killed 
when  subjected  for  a  short  time  to  temperatures  near  the 
boiling  point.  This  is  because  such  heat  causes  changes  in 
their  tissues  which  destroy  their  power  of  action. 
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Fig.  4^, —  A  vit*\v  in  the  forest  of  lar^e  trees  in  Mt^steni  Wjisliins^ttin 
growth  of  ferns  thrives  lu  the  forest  shade. 


A  rank 


Fio.  480.  —  >fe.£jr4i  woiimn  liiinlen- 
in|^  in  the  IropkiU  z<»ue. 


Vir,,  4VI0.  —  A  lianana  (rw  in  the  tropi- 


Flo.  491.  ^  A  view  on  the  aavamia  o£  Africa,  a  netrm  Tillage  iu  tlie  foregrouud. 


Fig.  1*J4*  — The  dense  tai);;ie  of  the  tnppfcal  forest.    The  opening  in  the  middly 
is  where  a  path  extends  tlirouyh  the  forest. 
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A  low  form  of  plant  lives  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  Greenland 
glacier,  being  frozen  all  the  year  excepting  a  few  weeks  in 
summer,  when  it  lives  in  ice-cold  water.  Certain  lowly  plants 
thrive  in  the  hot  springs  of  Yellowstone  Park,  whose  water,  though 
hot  enough  to  destroy  most  plants,  is  not  up  to  the  boiling  point. 
These  instances  show  that  plants  may  become  adapted  to  very 
unfavorable  surroundings.  They  could  not  live  under  any  other 
conditions ;  yet  no  other  plants  could  live  where  they  do. 

Summary.  —  Even  the  lowest  plants  are  unable  to  live  where  the 
temperature  always  remains  below  freezing,  or  where  it  rises  to  the 
boiling  point  even  for  a.  short  time ;  but  many  survive  a  period  of 
freezing,  and  some  live  in  the  water  of  hot  springs. 

211.  Importance  of  Sunlight.  —  Sunlight  is  also  of  vital 
importance  to  plants,  for  by  its  aid  the  green  cells  change 
carbon  dioxide  to  carbon  and  oxygen.  The  branches  and 
leaves  of.  plants  are,  therefore,  arranged  to  secure  air  and  sun- 
light ;  and  many  forest  trees  lose  their  lower  limbs  (Fig.  487), 
or  even  die  for  lack  of  light. 

Plants  growing  in  dark  places,  like  potatoes  sprouting  in  a  cellar, 
are  weak  and  tender,  and  their  lack  of  color  shows  the  absence 
of  the  important  chlorophyl  of  the  green  cells.  It  is  because  of 
absence  of  sunlight  that  no  plant  life  exists  on  the  ocean  bottom. 

Yet  some  low  plants  do  grow  in  darkness.  For  example,  a  weird- 
looking,  pale  white  fungus  lives  in  coal  mines  and  caverns,  where 
no  ray  of  sunlight  has  ever  entered.  This  is  another  instance  of 
how  life  may  adapt  itself  to  very  unfavorable  surroundings. 

Summary.  —  Light  is  needed  for  the  change  of  carbon  dioxide  to 
carbon  and  oxygen  ;  tJ^erefore  very  few  plants  live  in  dark  places. 

212.  Importance  of  Water.  —  No  plant  can  live  without 
water ;  for  it  circulates  among  the  tissues,  bearing  food  and 
other  materials  from  one  portion  to  another,  as  man's  blood 
does.  In  trees  this  plant  blood  is  commonly  called  sap  ;  and 
when  it  rises  in  spring,  the  plant  awakens  from  its  long  winter 
sleep  and  bursts  into  leaf  and  flower. 
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Plants  living  in  water  have  a  snpply  ever  at  hand;  but 
land  plants  obtain  water  from  the  soil,  though  in  damp  tropical 
forests  some  species  secure  euniitrh  from  tlie  air.  If  the  soil  diies, 
plants  wither;  but  in  arid  and  desert  regions  plants  have  littec^ 
themselves  to  survive  long  periods  of  drought. 

Summary. —  Waier,  needed  for  the  sapofplantSj  is  obtained  fn 
(he  water  J  aifj  and  mil, 

213*  Importance  of  Soil.  —  Soil  is  not  necessary  to  plant 
life.  \\' liter  plants,  both  fresh  and  salt,  may  secure  all 
necessary  substances  from  the  surrounding  water.  Thns 
many  float  freely  about,  whihi  others  have  roots  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  anclioring  themselves  in  place.  Some  land 
plants,  called  epiph^tes^  are  also  able  to  live  without  roots, 
securing  all  neeesHary  snbstant^es  from  the  air.  The  great 
majority  of  land  plants,  however,  depend  on  the  soil  for  most 
of  their  water,  part  of  their  food,  and  for  anchorage* 

The  plant  food  in  the  soil  is  of  such  importance  that,  where  it 
is  almost  absent,  as  in  sand,  the  soil  is  said  to  be  sterile,  and  most 
species  of  plants  do  not  flourish.  Plants  remove  so  much  mineral 
matter  from  the  soil  that,  where  crops  are  raised  year  after  year,  it 
is  necessary  to  use  a  fertilizer  to  replenish  the  plant  food. 

Plants  are  adapted  to  different  kinds  of  soils,  some  needing 
loose,  open  soil,  others  compact,  clayey  soil;  some  requiring  one 
kind  of  plant  food,  others  another.  A  very  little  study  of  wild 
flowers  or  crops  shows  that  plant  life  varies  with  the  soil. 

Summary.  —  Most  land  plants  depend  on  soil  for  water ^  mineral 
foodf  and  anchorage ;  but  some  landt  and  most  tvater  plants  do  not- 
need  soil.     Land  jj^ants  differ  greaihj  according  (o  the  soiL 

214-  Importance  of  Gravity. — ^  Plants  send  their  roots  into  the 
ground,  seeking  water  wliich  gravity  has  drawn  into  the  eaith. 
Seeking  sunlight,  they  send  their  stems  straight  up  from  the 
ground.  This  is  the  easiest  way  for  them  to  resist  the  pull  of 
gravity;  if  they  were  inclined,  for  example,  they  would  fall  fai' 
more  easily.  To  aid  in  withstanding  the  pull  of  gravity  and 
the  force  of  the  wind,  large  plants  build  strong,  woody  trunks 
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and  branches.  Water  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  usually 
weak,  loose-textured,  and  flabby,  because  they  live  in  a  denser 
medium,  which  buoys  them  up  so  that  they  do  not  need  great 
strength  to  resist  gravity.  Such  plants  as  sea  weeds,  which  are 
exposed  to  waves,  require  a  tougher  texture. 

Summary.  —  The  influence  of  gravity  causes  plants  to  send  roots 
downward,  and  strong,  woody  stems  straight  upward, 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PLANTS. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  plants  is  influenced  by  surrounding  conditions ;  and 
since  there  is  much  difference  in  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
earth,  there  are  great  differences  in  plant  life. 

215.  Influence  of  Climate.  —  Climate  is  the  greatest  factor 
in  determining  the  distribution  of  plants.  Some  species, 
especially  the  more  lowly,  have  a  wide  distribution  and  are 
adapted  to  many  climates ;  but  most  plants  of  higher  orders 
are  fitted  for  only  one  set  of  surroundings.  For  example, 
sugar  cane  requires  a  warm,  damp  climate  beyond  the  reach 
of  frost;  cotton  grows  best  in  a  slightly  cooler,  though  still 
warm,  sunny  climate ;  corn,  though  requiring  a  long,  warm 
summer,  grows  much  farther  north  than  cotton ;  and  wheat 
may  be  raised  in  a  climate  too  cold  for  corn.  Wild  plants 
are  limited  in  distribution  in  similar  ways. 

There  are,  therefore,  zones  of  plant  life  similar  to  the 
zones  of  temperature.  An  Arctic  plant  will  die  amid  tropical 
heat  as  certainly  as  a  tropical  plant  will  perish  when  exposed 
to  the  frosts  of  a  temperate  winter.  The  plant  life,  or  jlora^ 
of  moist  climates  also  differs  from  that  of  arid  climates. 
These  differences  may  be  best  understood  by  studying  the 
plant  life  in  several  climatic  zones. 

Summary.  —  Tliere  are  zones  of  plant  life,  similar  to  those  of  du 
mate;   for,  while  some  lowly  plants  are  adapted  to  several  zones, 
er  plants  are  usually  fitted  for  life  in  only  one. 
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216,  Arctic  Flora. — In  the  Arctic,  plants  sprin 
80(3n  as  tiie  frost  melts,  and  quickly  flower  and  bear  fruit, 
for  the  season  is  short.  Lichens  in  great  variety  cling  to  the 
rocks  (Fig.  4B()),  and  many  mosses  and  water-losing  plants 
live  in  the  swampy  soil.  There  are  grasses,  numerous  flower- 
ing plants,  and  species  with  woody  tissue,  including  dw^arf 
willows  and  birches — true  trees  in  all  respects  but  size* 
They  cling  close  to  the  ground,  not  rising  liigh  because  it 
is  important  tliat  the  first  snows  shall  cover  and  protec 
t]iem  from  the  cold  blasts  of  winter.  The  short  growing 
season,  and  the  bitter  winter  cold,  prohibit  the  growth  of  trees. 


es. 

aturl^H 
i>rie^^ 


For  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  year,  while  the  temperat 
is  below  the  freezing  point,  plant  life  is  dormant;  hut  in  the  brief 
summer  sinison  the  sap  flows,  the  plants  grow,  and  the  tundra 
is  coshered  with  a  mat  of  green,  dotted  with  bits  of  color.  Yet 
only  the  surface  soil  is  free  from  ice,  for  at  depths  greater  thai* 
two  or  three  feet  frost  is  ever  present. 

Summary.  —  In  the  short  Arctic  summer^  when  Jrosit  melts  frum 
the  upper  hti/ers  of  soil^  jj^ants  grow  rapidhf,  dimp'ng  dose  to  tM 
grouml  to  secure  protection  fwm  the  tiinter  cold. 

217.  Temperate  Flora.  —  Near  the  margin  of  the  temperate 
zone  in  both  hemisplieres  is  a  timber  line  of  low,  scraggy  trees 
struggling  for  existence  amid  nn favorable  surroundings.  The 
trees  are  all  of  hardy  varieties,  some  everfp^een,  other's  decidu- 
ous^ that  is,  shedding  their  leaves  in  autumn.  The  evergreens 
have  tough,  needle-like  leaves  which  withstand  the  cold  of 
winter,  falling  only  in  spring,  when  new"  ones  take  their 
place.  Among  the  common  evergreens  are  spruce,  hemlock, 
balsam,  fir,  and  pine. 

In  the  warmer  part  of  the  temperate  zone  deciduous  trees 
increase  in  number  and  variety,  including  the  beech,  birch, 
raaple,  oak,  elm,  chestnut,  hickory,  ash,  walnut,  and  many 
other  species.  There  are  also  many  fruit  trees  such  as  apple, 
pear,  peach,  and  cherry.     These  trees,  which  spring  into  leaf 
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and  blossom  in  spring,  and  bear  fruit  in  summer  and  fall, 
are  checked  by  the  autumn  frosts.  Their  sap  then  ceases 
to  flow,  the  leaves  assume  brilliant  colors,  then  fall,  and  for  a 
time  the  trees  are  dormant.  They  lay  aside  tlieir  activity 
during  the  season  when  active  life  is  impossible. 

Other  plants,  called  perennials^  die  down  to  the  ground 
when  the  frosts  come,  growing  again  in  spring  from  roots 
or  bulbs  in  which  nourishment  has  been  stored  during  the 
active  season.  Still  others,  called  annuals^  die  completely  in 
the  fall,  leaving  only  seeds  to  reproduce  their  species  when 
growth  is  again  possible. 

The  flora  of  the  temperate  zone  varies  greatly  according  to 
temperature,  exposure,  humidity,  and  soil.  There  are  places 
where  trees  do  not  grow,  for  example  on  dry  plains,  and  on 
prairies  (p.  77),  on  which,  however,  grasses  and  many  flower- 
ing plants  grow  luxuriantly.  In  other  places  tree  growth  is 
scrubby  and  of  few  kinds,  as  in  sandy  soils  which  support  only 
pines  and  oaks.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  places  where 
the  climate  and  soil  favor  a  luxuriant  forest  growth.  Every 
part  of  the  land  is  occupied  to  its  fullest  extent  by  plants  fitted 
to  live  there. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  plant  growth  is  in  the 
region  of  "  big  trees  "  on  the  west  coast  of  United  States  (Fig.  488). 
There,  a  fertile  soil,  a  damp,  equable  climate,  and  absence  of  strong 
winds  encourage  the  growth  of  enormous  trees.  Only  in  south- 
eastern Australia,  where  similar  conditions  exist,  are  there  trees 
rivaling  these  in  size.  Some  of  the  California  trees  are  300  feet 
high,  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  fully  2000  years  old. 

Summary.  —  Near  the  frigid  zone,  tree  growth  ceases,  the  timber 
line  being  marked  by  scraggy  trees,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous. 
Deciduous  trees  increase  in  number  and  variety  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  temperate  zone.  Plants  are  adapted  to  the  winter  season  in 
several  ways :  by  suspending  activity,  by  dying  down  to  the  ground, 
and  by  dying  completely,  leaving  seeds  to  continue  the  species, 
TJiere  are  many  differences  in  flora  a^ccording  to  temperature,  ex- 
posure, humidity,  and  soil. 
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218.  Tropical  Flora.  —  In  the  warm,  humid  portions  of 
the  temperate  zones,  near  the  tropics,  the  abundant  and  varied 
flora  is  more  like  that  of  the  tropical  than  of  the  cool  temperate 
zone.  It  is  therefore  called  subtropical.  Both  here  and  in 
the  humid  tropical  zone  the  warmth  and  dampness  favor  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  a  great  variety  of  species.  Among  these 
are  long-leaved  pines,  broad-leaved  evergreens,  palmettoes, 
and  palms  (Figs.  493,  499) ;  also  such  valuable  trees  as  the 
teak,  mahogany,  rosewood,  cocoa,  banana  (Fig.  490),  and  the 
rubber  tree. 

There  is  no  one  season  of  growth,  and  no  dormant  period; 
blossoms  may  appear  at  any  time,  and  there  is  no  period  when  all 
the  leaves  fall.  The  trees  grow  to  great  size,  and,  in  their  strug- 
gle for  light,  to  great  height.  The  undergrowth  is  dense  (Fig.  494), 
trailing  vines  hang  from  the  limbs,  and  epiphytes  abound. 

Summary.  —  Tlie  subtropical  flora  of  tJie  wann  temperate  zone 
and  the  tropical  flora  are  quite  alike  in  variety  and  luxuriance  of 
growth,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  dormant  period. 

219.  Flora  of  Savannas  and  Steppes  (pp.  283,  285).  —  In  regions 
where  there  is  a  season  of  drought,  as  in  the  savannas  (Fig.  491) 
and  steppes,  trees  cannot  grow  excepting  along  the  streams.  Many 
grasses  and  flowering  plants  bridge  over  the  period  of  drought  by 
means  of  roots,  bulbs,  and  seeds,  springing  into  life  when  the  rains 
come,  as  plants  of  the  cool  temperate  zone  do  at  the  close  of 
winter.     Therefore,  such  regions  are  excellent  pasture  lands. 

Summary.  —  Regions  having  a  period  of  drought  are  treeless;  btd 
annuals  and  perennials  thrive,  making  these  good  2msture  lands, 

220.  Desert  Flora.  —  In  deserts  tliere  is  too  little  moisture 
for  a  great  number  of  individuals.  Therefore,  instead  of 
having  a  complete  cover  of  vegetation,  the  desert  is  scantily 
clothed  with  a  scattered  flora  (Figs.  154,  498).  Every  pos- 
sible effort  is  made  by  the  plants  to  secure  and  retain  enough 
moisture  for  life.  Some  plants  have  enormous  roots,  extend- 
ing deep  into  the  ground  and  spreading  far  about  in  search 
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of  water;  the  mesquite,  for  example,  has  several  times  as 
much  woody  matter  below  ground  as  above  it.  Water  is 
stored  in  these  roots  for  use  during  the  long  droughts. 

Desert  plants  have  many  devices  for  existence  amid  their  un- 
favorable surroundings.  In  order  that  the  surface  for  evaporation 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  no  more  leaves  are  produced  than 
are  absolutely  necessary ;  and  in  many  cases  the  leaves  are  small 
and  tough,  or  are  even  reduced  to  spines.  In  the  cacti  (Fi^s.  495- 
497),  which  are  especially  well  fitted  for  desert  life,  water  is 
stored  in  the  tissues ;  there  are  no  true  leaves ;  and  the  plant  has 
a  hard,  shiny,  varnished  surface,  through  which  evaporation  is 
almost  impossible.  Some  species  are  globular  in  form,  thus  ex- 
posing the  least  possible  surface  to  evaporation ;  and  the  sharp, 
irritating  spines  protect  them  from  many  kinds  of  animals  which 
•might  otherwise  devour  them.  Many  desert  plants  repel  plant- 
eating  animals,  as  the  common  sage  brush  does,  whose  tough,  pale 
green  leaves  have  a  disagreeable  odor  and  taste. 

Sunlight,  temperature,  and  much  of  the  desert  soil  are  favor- 
able to  abundant  plant  life;  but  water  is  lacking.  It  is  re- 
markable that  any  plants  should  be  able  to  adapt  themselves  to 
life  where  rain  comes  at  intervals  of  months  or  even  years.  That 
this  is  the  only  unfavorable  condition  is  proved  where  oases  exist 
in  the  desert,  or  where  irrigation  is  introduced.  Then  the  watered 
desert  supports  plant  life  in  great  variety  and  luxuriance. 

Summary.  —  Because  of  lack  of  water,  the  desert  flora  is  scattered 
and  many  devices  are  adopted  to  store  enough  to  last  through  the 
periods  of  drought.  The  luxuriance  of  growth  on  oases  and  iiri- 
gated  sections  proves  that  water  is  all  that  is  lacking  for  plant  life, 

221.  Mountain  Flora.  —  In  every  zone  the  flora  varies  with 
altitude.  A  temperate  flora  is  found  on  mountain  slopes  in 
the  tropical  zone ;  and  an  Arctic  flora  on  mountain  tops  in 
temperate  zones.  Thus,  species  growing  in  Labrador  and 
Greenland  are  also  found  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Washington. 

Even  in  the  tropical  zone  there  is  a  line,  the  timber  line  (p.  96), 
above  which  it  is  too  cold  for  trees  to  grow.     This  line,  marked 
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by  stunted,  scrubby  trees,  is  not  regular,  but  extends  highest 
on  those  slopes  which  furnish  most  protection  from  winds 
or  longer  exposure  to  the  sun  (Figs.  158,  161,  166).  Above  the 
timber  line,  wherever  there  is  soil,  the  surface  is  covered  with  low 
bushes  and  flowering  plants  (Fig.  181),  forming  the  mountain  or 
Alpine  flora,  famed  for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  flowers.  The 
cool  summer  air,  damp  soil,  and  long,  cold  winters  resemble  con- 
ditions in  the  Arctic ;  but  there  is  more  sunlight. 

Mountains  and  high  plateaus  rising  from  desert  lands  may 
have  rainfall  enough  for  forest  growth.  On  the  lower  slopes  the 
trees  are  stunted,  scrawny,  and  scattered,  showing  the  struggle 
with  drought ;  but  higher  up  the  forest  becomes  dense.  If  the 
mountains  are  high,  tree  growth  may  be  checked  above  by  cold, 
as  well  as  below  by  drought. 

Summary.  —  Because  of  changes  in  temperature,  the  flora  varies  . 
with  altitude.     On  mountain  slopes  the  forest  disappears,  and  in  the 
upper  portion  is  replaced  by  the  Alpine  flora, 

222.  Water  Plants. —  Wherever  conditions  favor,  both  in 
salt  (p.  195)  and  fresh  water,  there  is  a  varied  flora,  some 
species  floating  on  the  surface,  others  ancliored,  and  still  others 
having  true  roots.  Lower  forms,  such  as  algae  and  mosses, 
are  especially  adapted  to  life  in  water ;  but  higher  forms,  even 
trees,  are  not  absent.  Rushes,  reeds,  mosses,  and  lilies  are 
among  the  common  fresh-water  and  swamp  plants ;  and  among 
trees  the  cypress,  black  gum,  willow,  and  mangrove  are  com- 
mon, the  latter  living  in  salt  water  (Fig.  379). 

Most  trees  die  if  their  roots  are  submerged,  because  air  is 
cut  off ;  but  water-loving  trees  have  special  i)rovision  for  securing 
the  necessary  air.  For  example,  mangrove  roots  start  from  above 
the  water  surface,  and  even  from  the  lower  limbs ;  and  knobs,  or 
knees,  grow  upward  from  cypress  roots  till  they  project  above  the 
water  surface  (Fig.  307). 

Summary. — Plant  life  is  abundant  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water, 
the  lower  forms  being  especially  common,  though  even  some  trees 
are  adapted  to  life  in  icater. 


Pio*  495. —  Th'.^  prickly  ppiir,  one  of   the* 
.spiny  (Jiicti. 


Flis.  4!Ki.  '^I'.ii!'  i;L''1i  of  south ivRSt-- 
erii  rciitml  StsiU's.  The  man  «n 
tliG!  rij^lit  irivcH  aiJ  idea  of  the  .size 
of  this  plant. 


Fig*  4'J7.  —A  ;j,roii[j  of  'jacli,  yln.'Wiii^  roniiitv.!  forms  and  i^pliiy  ?;urfru  ■<..-. 
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223.  Means  of  Distribution.  —  Since  the  land  is  so  well 
occupied  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  new  plant  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold, it  is  necessary  that  adequate  provision  be  made  to 
insure  the  spread  of  plants.  Seeds  are  the  principal  means 
of  insuring  this  spread.  It  is  necessary  to  produce  far 
more  seeds  than  can  possibly  find  a  chance  to  grow,  for  some 
are  eaten,  some  decay,  some  fall  in  impossible  positions,  and 
some  that  sprout  find  conditions  so  unfavorable  that  they  die. 

In  order  that  they  may  have  every  chance  for  a  start  in  life, 
seeds  are  provided  with  many  ingenious  devices  to  aid  in  their 
spread.  Some  are  so  light  that  they  are  drifted  about  by  the 
slightest  breeze ;  some,  like  the  maple,  have  wing-like  projections 
that  catch  the  wind;  some,  like  dandelion  seeds,  have  a  light, 
feathery  float;  some,  like  the  many  burs,  have  hooks  that  catch 
upon  the  fur  of  animals ;  and  some,  like  the  apple  or  peach,  are 
covered  with  an  edible  coat.  Animals  eat  these  fruits,  often  de- 
positing the  hard,  protected  seeds  far  away  from  the  parent  plant. 

The  wind  and  animals  are  the  two  most  important  agencies 
in  spreading  plants.  Because  light  seeds  are  so  easily  car- 
ried by  the  wind,  light-seeded  plants  are  most  widely  dis- 
tributed. Rivers  also  float  seeds  and  plants  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  ocean  currents  may  drift  them  even  to  oceanic 
islands.  Man  has  become  an  important  agent  in  distributing 
plants  over  the  earth.  He  carries  cultivated  plants  from  one 
region  to  another,  and  also  distributes  many  weeds.  .  In  this 
way  the  Canada  thistle  and  the  white  field  daisy,  now  such 
common  weeds,  were  brought  to  United  States. 

Summary.  —  Plants  are  distributed  mainly  by  seeds;  and  since 
many  seeds  are  destroyed,  far  more  are  produced  than  could  possibly 
grow.  They  are  largely  distributed  by  wind  and  by  animals,  with  the 
aid  of  many  interesting  devices  ;  also  by  rivers,  ocean  currents,  and 
by  man.    Light-seeded  plants  are  most  easily  and  widely  distributed, 

224.  Barriers  to  the  Spread  of  Plants.  —  If  seeds  from  the 
land  fall  upon  water,  they  do  not  grow  unless  drifted  ashore. 


In  other  words,  water  is  a  barrier  to  their  spread  ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  greatest  barrier  to  tlie  distribution  of  land  plants, 
especially  if  it  is  a  large  body  like  the  ocean.  It  would  be 
under  very  rare  conditions,  for  exampUi,  that  even  a  single 
seed  could  be  carried  from  South  America  to  Africa  by  winds, 
currents,  or  birds. 

Yet  even  the  ocean  is  not  an  absolute  barrier,  and  plants 
from  the  mainland  are  found  on  all  oceanic  islands*  Ojily 
the  seeds  of  certain  plants  find  their  way  there,  however,  and 
island  floras  are,  therefore,  far  less  varied  than  those  of  the 
mainland.  The  most  common  plants  are  those  with  seeds 
so  light  that  they  are  easily  curried  by  wind,  or  those  that 
birds  eat  and  carry;  or  those,  like  the  cocoanut,  that  will 
float  for  a  lon^r  time  in  the  sea. 
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Deserts  are  barriers  because  no  plants,  except  those  adapted  to 
desert  conditions^  ean  spread  across  tbenij  miless  carried  entirely 
over.  A  tropical  forest  is  an  equally  good  barrier  for  plants 
that  are  adapted  to  desert  life.  Mountain  chains  are  also  barriers, 
because  plants  at  their  base  will  not  spread  into  the  cold  cliuiates 
above ;  but  gaps  or  passes  often  are  pathways  for  the  si>read  of 
plants  across  niouutaius.  The  wind,  although  an  aid  ta  distribu- 
tion in  one  direction,  is  a  very  impoitant  barrier  to  spread  in  the 
opposite  direction.  For  this  reason  European  plants  are  not  likely 
to  reach  America  against  the  west  winds;  but  these  wiods  aid 
American  plants  in  their  spread  to  Europe.  Ocean  currents  and 
birds  also  aid  in  the  same  direction. 

Summary.  ^  77^ fif  o<'ean  Is  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  spread  of 
land  plants;  but  even  this  is  not  an  nhsoinfe  Imrrierj  for  plants 
whose  seeds  emi  be  carried  bt/  winds,  birds,  and  ocean  currents  are 
found  even  on  remote  oceanic  islands.  Deserts  and  mountains  are 
also  barriers  ;  and  innd  checks  the  spread  of  plants  against  it. 

225.  Variation  in  Plants.  ^  A  mon^  plants  there  is  a 
struggle  for  air,  food,  light,  water,  and  opportunity  to  re- 
produce their  kind.  This  struggle  is  going  on  everywhere  ; 
it  may  be  seen  in  a  neglected  flower  garden,  where  weeds 
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spring  up  from  chance  seeds,  and,  being  better  fitted  for  the 
struggle  than  carefully  nourished,  cultivated  plants,  take 
complete  possession  of  the  garden.  They  tower  above  the 
cultivated  plants,  shutting  out  light  and  robbing  the  roots  of 
water  and  mineral  food.  Under  such  conditions  the  culti- 
vated flowers  are  small  and  imperfect. 

Because  of  this  struggle  for  existence  plants  are  steadily 
changing ;  and  those  that  best  fit  themselves  for  the  struggle 
have  the  best  chance  of  surviving  and  spreading.  This  has 
been  called  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  In  this  struggle  plants 
have  fitted  themselves  to  survive  the  cold  of  winter ;  to  live 
amid  the  unfavorable  surroundings  of  the  desert ;  in  fact,  to 
grow  among  most  conditions  on  the  earth's  surface.  Fossils 
in  the  rocks  prove  that  similar  change,  or  evolution,  has  been 
in  progress  for  ages. 

The  following  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  how  plants  are 
forced  to  vary  with  environment,  that  is,  to  undergo  evolution.  A 
mountain,  rising  above  the  timber  line  and  bearing  an  Alpine 
flora,  is  slowly  worn  down  to  the  low,  hilly  condition  of  maturity. 
If  the  plants  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  the  changes  in  climate, 
slope,  and  soil,  they  must  give  place  to  forms  better  fitted. 

The  effect  of  the  ice  sheet  offers  another  illustration.  As  it 
advanced  over  the  land,  it  either  drove  out  or  destroyed  all  life ; 
and  near  its  margin  the  climate  was  changed  from  warm  to  cold, 
so  that  the  plants  living  there  either  had  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  changes  or  die.  When  the  glacier  melted  away  a  new  soil  was 
uncovered,  and  a  struggle  ensued  for  possession  of  it.  The  light- 
seeded  plants  came  first,  and  even  now  the  heavy-seeded  plants 
are  slowly  advancing  northward.  These  changing  conditions  have 
forced  some  species  to  evolve  new  characteristics.  The  history 
of  plant  life  during  past  ages  has  been  a  succession  of  changes 
by  which  plants  have  become  better  adapted  to  their  surroundings. 

Plants  undergo  many  changes  as  a  result  of  their  relation  to 
animals.  Since  animals  depend  on  plants  for  food,  some  means 
must  be  provided  to  prevent  complete  destruction.  For  this  pur- 
pose hard  wood,  thorns,  bitter  taste,  and  other  means  have  been 
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evolved.     Many   plants   make  use  of  animals,  for   example,  in 
spreading  seeds  and  in  distribnting  pollen.     Honey,  odor,  color, 
and  many  interesting  forma  of  Howers  are  provided  to  atti*actj 
insects   and   to  secure  from   them  the  service   of   carrying   the 
pollen. 

Man  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  agents  in  chang-^ 
ing  plants.     By  giving  them  better  care,  with  plenty  of  light 
and  food,  and  removing  weeds,  thns   relieving   them  from 
the  atroggle  with  other  plants,  he  is  able  to  secnre  far  larger, 
seeds  and  fruits  than  grow  naturally*     For  example,  a  good 
apple  tree,  left  to  itself,  soon  has  to  struggle  with  weeds  and 
bushes,  and  its  fruit  becomes  sour  or  hitter.     By  much  care, 
and  many  devices,  men  are  constantly  producing  new  varie- 
ties of  flowers  and  fruit.     This  is  d<ine  by  forcing  evolution 
to  w^ork  more  rapidly  than  it  does  naturally  ;  and,  in  this  way, 
changes  may  be  caused  in  a  few  years  which,  by  natural  J 
processes,  might  require  centuries. 

Summary.  —  The  struggle  of  p^a^i^s  to  adapt  themselves  to  theiri 
surroundiugsj  that  is,  the  stniggle  for  existence^  ivhich  is  et'ety^l 
Lvhem  cLfid  alwaiis  m  progress^  causes  weaker  forms  to  die  out  aud 
the  mtrmval  of  the  JittesL  Sloiv  changes  in  cUinate  or  In  land  form 
cause  variallon^  or  evohdlon^  in  plants.  Changes  are  also  brought 
about  for  the  j^fi^ose  of  protect ioti  from,  or  makmg  use  of,  anhnals; 
and  man  is  noto  causing  changes  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  than\ 
evolution  naturally  works. 

226.  Plants  of  Value  to  Man.  — Man,  like  other  members 
of  the  animal  king<lyui,  depends  for  food  upon  plants.  Even 
though  he  may  feed  on  meat,  the  animal  from  whicli  it  came  ] 
has  received  its  nourishment,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
plants.  In  a  warm  climate  such  an  abundance  of  plant  food 
is  easily  obtained,  at  all  seasons,  that  there  is  little  need  of 
special  provision.  But  in  climates  with  a  dry  or  cold  season 
it  is  highly  important  to  provide  a  store  of  food  for  use  dur- 
ing the  tmfavorjihle  season.  This  need  has  led  to  the  culti- 
vation of  food  plants. 
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The  portions  of  plants  most  useful  for  food  are  those  in 
which  nourishment  has  been  stored  to  aid  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  species.  Among  these  are  seeds,  like  wheat; 
fruits,  like  bananas;  bulbs,  like  onions;  and  tubers,  like 
potatoes.  Some  of  the  food  plants,  like  dates,  cocoanuts, 
bread  fruit,  and  bananas,  used  extensively  in  warm  climates, 
have  been  changed  very  little. 

Others,  especially  those  cultivated  in  the  temperate  zones, 
have  been  so  improved  that  they  are  now  quite  unlike  the 
original  plants  which  savage  man  first  ate.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these,  including  the  orange,  apple,  pear,  peach, 
cherry,  grape,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  have  been  carried 
to  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  case  of  many,  the  source 
is  not  now  .known;,  but  most  of  our  food  plants  apparently 
came  from  Asia,  where  they  have  been  cultivated  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  America  has  added  the  potato,  tomato, 
pumpkin,  and  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  as  well  as  tobacco. 

Plants  also  supply  us  with  materials  for  shelter,  clothing, 
medicine,  and  other  purposes.  Cotton  (Fig.  503)  is  the  most 
valuable  of  the  several  plant  fibers  used  for  clothing.  In  all 
lands  wood  is  used  both  for  shelter  and  for  ornamental 
purposes.  Sugar  (Fig.  501),  coffee,  tea  (Fig.  502),  cocoa, 
vanilla,  tobacco,  quinine,  and  many  other  plant  substances, 
not  of  vital  importance,  are  much  used  by  men.  The  list  of 
valuable  plants  is  a  very  long  one. 

For  food  and  clothing,  plants  are  carefully  cultivated ;  but  for 
shelter  it  has  been  customary  to  depend  upon  the  forest,  which 
grows  without  care.  In  parts  of  Europe,  however,  so  much  of 
the  forest  has  been  removed  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  culti- 
vate even  the  forests,  planting  the  trees,  weeding  out  the  poor 
ones,  and  carrying  on  lumbering  with  great  care.  The  time  has 
now  arrived  in  America,  when  the  forest  needs  to  be  cultivated. 
Accordingly,  both  the  national  and  state  governments  have  set 
aside  large  tracts  as  forest  reservations.  A  division  of  the 
national  government  is  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  and  a 
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number  of  states  have  forestry  bureaus.  There  are  also  schools  of 
forestry,  like  those  at  Cornell,  Yale,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan 
universities,  where  men  are  scientifically  trained  to  be  foresters. 

Summary.  —  Man  and  all  animals  rely  for  their  food,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  regions  with 
a  cold  or  dry  season,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  food  for  tlie  unfavor- 
able season,  and  this  has  led  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  a 
number  of  plants  for  their  seeds,  fruits,  bulbs,  and  tubers.  Many 
plants  are  also  used  to  supply  materials  for  clothing  and  shelter; 
and  now  even  forests  are  cared  for  by  methods  of  scie^itijio  forestry. 


Topical  Outline,  Review  Questions,  and  Suggestions. 

Topical  Outline. — 209.  Importance  of  Air.  —  Carbon  dioxide; 
carbon  in  plant  tissues;  extent  of  air;  places  wliere  plants  are  absent 

210.  Importance  of  Temi>erature.  —  Effect  of  freezing;  temporary 
freezing ;   effect  of  boiling ;    plants  on  (ireenland  ice ;   in  hot   springs. 

211.  Importance  of  Sunlight.  —  Its  use ;  plant  life  in  dark  places. 

212.  Importance  of  Water.  —  Use  of  water ;  sap ;  source  of  water. 
21^1  Importance  of  Soil.  —  AVater  j^lants;  epiphytes;  dependence  of 

most  land  plants  on  soil :  plant  food:  effect  of  differences  in  soil. 

214.   Importance  of  Gravity.  —  Roots:  stems:  wood;  water  plants. 

21o.  Influence  of  Climate.  —  Lowly  plants ;  higher  plants ;  illustrations ; 
effect  of  temperature;  of  moisture. 

21G.  Arctic  Flora.  —  l\a])id  growth;  kinds  of  plants;  clinging  to 
ground;  winter;  summer. 

217.  Temperate  Flora.  —  Timber  line  near  Arctic;  evergreen  trees; 
kinds;  deciduous  trees ;  kinds;  dormant  condititm  in  winter;  perennial 
plants;  annuals:  treeless  re<;ions:  sandy  soils;  "big  trees." 

218.  Tropical  Flora.  —  Subtropical  flora :  tropical  trees;  the  forest. 

219.  Flora  of  Savannas  and  Steppes.  —  Drought;  plant  growth. 

220.  Desert  Flora.  —  Seattc red  growth  :  large  roots;  nature  of  leaves; 
cacti :  plants  with  disagreeable  taste  :  jM-oof  that  water  alone  is  lacking. 

221.  Mountain  Flora.  —  Tropical  zone:  temperate  zone;  timber  line  ; 
Alpine  ilora  :  flora  of  desert  highlands. 

222.  Water  Plants.  —  Position  ;  kinds:  adaptation  of  trees. 

223.  Means  of  Distribution.  —  Abundance  of  seeds;  devices  for  their 
spread;  distribution  —  wind,  animals,  rivers,  ocean  currents,  man. 

224.  Barriers  to  the  Spread  of  Plants.  —  The  ocean  barrier ;  ocean- 
island  flora ;  desert  barrier ;  mountain  barrier  ;  wind  barrier. 
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225.  Variation  in  Plants.  —  Cause  of  struggle ;  illustration ;  struggle 
for  existence ;  survival  of  the  fittest ;  evolution  ;  illustrations  of  causes  for 
evolution ;  evolution  in  past ;  securing  protection  from  animals ;  making 
use  of  animals ;  effect  of  man  on  evolution. 

226.  Plants  of  Value  to  Man.  —  Dependence  on  plants ;  plant  food  in 
warm  climates ;  in  places  with  an  unfavorable  season ;  parts  of  plants 
used;  improvement ;  important  food  plants ;  source  of  food  plants ;  Ameri- 
can food  plants ;  plants  used  for  other  purposes ;  care  of  the  forest. 

Review  Questions.  —  209.  What  do  plants  take  from  the  air? 
Where  are  plants  absent? 

210.  What  is  the  effect  of  cold?  Of  heat?  Give  an  illustration  of 
adaptation  of  plants  to  cold.     To  heat. 

211.  Of  what  importance  is  sunlight?    What  effect  has  darkness ? 

212.  Of  what  importance  is  water?    How  is  it  obtained? 

213.  What  plants  are  not  dependent  on  soil  ?  Of  what  importance  is 
soil  to  land  plants?     Why  is  fertilizer  used ? 

214.  State  the  effects  of  gravity  on  land  plants.     On  water  plants. 

215.  How  are  plants  influenced  by  climate?     Give  illustrations. 

216.  State  the  peculiarities  of  plant  life  in  the  Arctic. 

217.  What  are  the  conditions  of  tree  growth  near  the  frigid  zone  ? 
In  the  warmer  temjierate  zone?  In  what  ways  are  plants  adapted  to 
winter  conditions?  How  does  the  flora  of  the  temperate  zone  vary? 
What  conditions  favor  the  "  big  trees  "  ? 

218.  AV hat  is  the  subtropical  flora?  Name  some  of  the  tropical  trees. 
What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  tropical  forest  ? 

219.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  flora  of  savannas  and  steppes  ? 

220.  How  are  desert  plants  fitted  to  survive  periods  of  drought  ?  How 
are  they  protected  from  animals?    What  do  the  oases  prove? 

221.  What  changes  occur  in  the  flora  of  mountains?  Compare  Alpine 
and  Arctic  flora.     What  are  the  conditions  on  highlands  in  deserts  ? 

222.  What  kinds  of  plants  thrive  in  water?  How  are  trees  adapted 
to  water  life  ? 

223.  Why  are  so  many  seeds  produced  ?  What  devices  are  there  to 
aid  in  the  spread  of  seeds?    By  what  agencies  are  plants  spread? 

224.  Why  is  water  a  barrier  ?  How  is  it  certain  that  the  ocean  is  not 
an  absolute  barrier?    What  other  barriers  are  there? 

225.  For  what  are  plants  struggling  ?  Give  an  illustration.  What  is 
the  result  of  the  struggle?  What  do  fossils  prove?  Give  two  illustra- 
tions of  how  changes  on  the  earth  may  influence  evolution.  What  is  the 
effect  of  the  relation  between  plants  and  animals  ?  How  is  man  influ- 
encing evolution  ? 

226.  How  is  man  dependent  on  plants?    What  is  the  condition  in 
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warm  cliraatyi^s?  In  regioTis  with  cold  or  dry  seasons?  What  parts  of 
plants  ^m  used  for  foodY  AYliat  elfeet  has  cultivation  had?  Whei'^ 
have  the  cultivatid  plants  come  from?  For  wliat  other  purposes  ar« 
plaiitH  iu?ied?     What  is  now  being  done  with  the  forest? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  I*lace  a  hardy  plant,  such  as  raosa,  in  boiling 
water  for  a  few  inimitH.s,  and  plant  it  to  nee  if  it  will  grow  again, 
(2)  Freeze  the  same  plant  for  a  night  and  see  if  it  will  grow.  Freeze 
a  delicate  plant,  for  extunple  a  geraiii  tun,  and  see  if  it  will  continue  to 
grow,  (3)  Place  a  plant,  aay  a  geranium,  in  the  cellar  and  let  it  grow 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  note  the  change.  (4)  l^ave  a  plant  in  its  pot  w  ith- 
oufc  water  and  see  if  it  grows.  lv«?ep  water  up  to  the  top  of  the  earth  (a 
swamp)  and  see  if  it  killj^  the  plant.  Get  a  cactus  and  see  if  it  will  live 
in  d^^^Y  ^**il'  Study  the  cactus.  (5)  Using  the  same  kind  of  seed»  try 
growing  plants  in  several  difiEerent  kinds  of  soil^  —  sandy,  fertile  loam,  ett^ 
antl  s<^e  which  thrives  best^  {(j)  Try  to  btirn  ash»  Perhaps  the  teacher 
of  chemistiy  can  suggest  an  experiment  to  i>rove  that  there  is  mijieral 
matter  in  ash.  (7)  Pat  a  plant  in  a  pot,  ijiclining  it  at  an  angle  to  the 
surface.  Will  it  keep  on  growing  in  that  direction  ?  (S)  Collect  and 
study  seeds  to  see  what  devices  they  use  for  distribution.  (9)  Plant  a  bean 
in  a  flower  pot  in  absolutely  dry  earth  (a  desert) ,  Does  it  sprout  ?  Place 
one  in  a  jar  of  water.  Does  it  grow  after  it  has  used  up  the  nourishment 
in  the  seed?  This  illustrates  why  deserts  and  wat-er  are.  barriers. 
(10)  Study  the  flora  of  your  vicinity  to  see  if  the  plants  vary  in  kind 
from  one  soil,  or  exjwsnre,  Xai  another.  If  there  is  a  swamp,  find  how 
the  swamp  plants  are  different  from  those  on  dry  slopes.  (11)  What  crops 
are  raised  in  your  vicinity?  What  crops  carmot  be  raiseil?  Why?  Is 
there  a  diiference  in  crops  according  to  tlie  soil?  (12)  I^Iake  a  list  of 
plants  valuable  to  man,  their  principal  uses,  and  the  li>calities  from  which 
they  come.  Let  each  student  make  a  list,  then  combine  it  for  the  use  of 
the  whole  class* 

Reference  Books,  — Coulter,  Phint  Rehfwns,  Appleton  &  Co.j  New 
York,  1800,  fl.lO;  Merkiam,  Life  Zones  and  Crop  Zonea  of  (Inited  Sfafeif, 
Department  of  Agricnltnre,  Biological  Survey  Division,  Bull  10,  180H. 
W^^shington,  D.C. ;  Bailky,  Plant  Hrecrlhuj,  Macuullan  Co.,  Xew  York, 
189.^,^1.00;  Stinuval  of  the  Unlike,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1896,  $2X\i\; 
Fekn^ow,  Econamim  of  Forestry,  Crow  ell  &  Co.,  New  York,  10O2,  ^l.oO; 
(iiFFORD,  Practical  Forestrf^,  Appleton  ik  Co,  New  York,  lOOi,  |1.20. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  ANIMALS. 

227.  Influence  of  Surroundings.  —  Plants  and  animals  are 
alike  in  being  dependent  for  life  on  their  surroundings. 
Like  plants,  all  animals,  even  those  on  the  sea  bottom,  need 
air  to  breathe ;  all  require  water  for  their  blood  and  tissues ; 
and  for  all  it  is  necessary  that  the  temperature  shall  be  neither 
too  high  nor  too  low.  Temperatures  near  the  boiling  point, 
or  long  continued  below  the  freezing  point,  are  fatal  to  animal 
tissues.  Many,  especially  the  lower  animals,  are  able  to  sur- 
vive a  period  of  freezing ;  others  protect  themselves  by  a  coat 
of  fur,  feathers,  or  fat ;  and  some,  such  as  bears,  lie  dormant 
in  a  protected  place  during  the  cold  season. 

Most  water  and  many  land  animals  are  cold-blooded ;  that  is, 
their  temperature  changes  with  their  surroundings.  They  re- 
quire so  little  air  that  many  of  them  obtain  all  they  need  from  the 
water.  Other  animals,  the  birds  and  mammals,  are  warm-blooded, 
the  warmth  being  due  to  slow  combustion  caused  within  their 
bodies  by  the  oxygen  they  breathe  (p.  229).  Such  animals  require 
much  oxygen  and,  even  if  they  live  in  water,  as  the  whales  do, 
must  rise  to  the  air  to  obtain  it.  Those  that  live  in  water,  or  in 
cold  climates,  need  to  protect  themselves  by  a  warm  covering  in 
order  to  keep  the  warmth  in  their  blood. 

Animals  differ  from  plants  in  the  way  in  which  they  secure 
food.  While  some  remain  fixed  in  one  place,  depending  on 
supplies  brought  to  them,  as  plants  do,  most  animals  seek  their 
food.  They  need  carbon  and  mineral  substances,  but  are  unable 
to  secure  them  directly  from  air  and  earth.  They  depend  upon 
plants  to  perform  this  work,  and  the  basis  of  animal  food  is,  there- 
fore, plant  life.  Even  the  food  of  flesh-eating  animals  may  be 
2  A  353 
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traced  back  to  the  plant  kingdom.  Thus  plants  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  animals. 

Unlike  plants,  animals  do  not  absolutely  require  sunlight,  since 
they  do  not  need  it  to  transform  air,  water,  and  mineral  matter  to 
food,  as  plants  do.  Consequently,  animals  are  able  to  live  even 
in  the  darkness  of  the  deep  sea. 

Like  plants,  animals  are  strikingly  adapted  to  their  sur- 
roundings ;  if  they  were  not,  they  would  perish.  Some  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  the  air ;  some  live  part  or  all  of  the 
time  in  water;  some  dwell  in  trees;  some  have  homes  on 
the  land  surface ;  and  some  dwell  at  least  part  of  the  time 
underground.  Flying,  climbing,  swimming,  and  running 
are  developed  to  aid  either  in  securing  food  or  in  escaping 
enemies.  For  these  purposes  there  are  many  modifications 
in  the  shape  of  the  body,  —  for  example,  wings  for  flying; 
long  arms,  claws,  and  tails  for  climbing ;  fins  and  boat- 
shaped  bodies  for  swimming ;  long  legs  for  running. 

Gravity  influences  the  form  and  structure  of  the  body.     Since 

man  stands  upright,  two  legs  only  are  required;  but  four  legs  are 
necessary  to  sustain  a  body  that  extends  ])arallel  to  the  ground. 
Strong  bones,  or  other  structures,  are  needed  to  support  the  body 
on  land ;  but  in  water,  which  is  denser,  bones,  where  present,  are 
much  lighter.  To  maintain  themselves  in  the  air,  flying  birds 
have  more  feathers  and  lighter  bones  than  running  birds,  and 
in  most  cases  their  bodies  are  smaller. 

Summary.  —  All  animals  wf/sf  have  air  for  hreatliingy  water  for 
blood  and  lissueSf  and  a.  temperature  neither  too  high  nor  too  low. 
There  are  both  icarm  and  cold  blooded  aninuds,  and  all  are  depend- 
e)it  on  the  plant  kintjdom  for  food.  Aninuds  are,  in  mariy  ways, 
adapted  to  their  snrrovndimjH  ;  and  there  are  many  modifications 
fitting  them  to  secure  food  and  escape  enemies.  Gravity  influences 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  body  in  many  ways. 

228.    Animal  Life,  or  Fauna,^  of  the  Arctic.  —  No  animals 

1  A  fauna  is  the  assemblage  of  animals  occupying  a  region.  Thus  we 
may  speak  of  a  Greenland  fauna,  an  Alaskan  fauna,  etc. 
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live  in  the  ice-covered  interior  of  Greenland  ;  but  in  and  near 
the  Arctic  Ocean  there  is  much  life,  especially  in  summer. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  fishes  and  other  sea  animals,  and 
a  great  variety  of  sea  birds  feeding  on  them.  When  the 
freezing  of  the  sea  and  land  cuts  off  their  food  supply,  most  of 
the  birds  are  forced  to  go  southward ;  wild  geese,  for  instance, 
which  spend  the  summer  on  the  tundras  of  northern  Amer- 
ica, fly  as  far  south  as  Mexico.  Other  species  go  no  farther 
south  than  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  During  the  sum- 
mer, birds  congregate  in  great  numbers  in  their  breeding 
places  and,  when  frightened  from  their  nests  on  the  cliffs,  rise 
into  the  air  in  clouds. 

On  the  land  there  are  crows,  ptarmigans,  and  some  smaller 
birds  ;  also  hares,  foxes,  reindeer  (called  caribou  in  America), 
and  musk  ox  (Fig.  505).  There  are  practically  no  reptiles, 
for  the  great  cold  is  unfavorable  to  such  cold-blooded  animals ; 
but  there  are  numerous  insects,  of  which  the  mosquito  is 
especially  abundant. 

A  number  of  mammals  live  part  or  all  of  the  time  in  the 
sea.  The  polar  bear  spends  most  of  his  time  on  the  sea  ice, 
seeking  the  seal  for  food  (Fig.  506).  There  are  walruses 
(Fig.  507)  and  a  number  of  species  of  seal,  —  warm-blooded, 
air-breathing  mammals,  which  now  and  then  leave  the  sea 
for  a  short  time  and  take  to  the  ice  or  shore.  Whales  also 
live  in  the  Arctic  (Fig.  508),  but,  though  air-breathing,  they 
never  leave  the  water. 

The  warm-blooded  animals  are  well  adapted  to  life  in  the  severe 
Arctic  climate.  They  are  well  protected,  the  birds  with  warm 
feathers  and  down,  which  keep  out  wind,  water,  and  cold,  the 
mammals  with  fur  or  fat,  or  both.  In  winter,  when  most  needed, 
the  fur  is  thickest.  Eider  down  and  the  fur  of  the  fur  seal  of 
Bering  Sea  are  highly  vahied  for  their  warmth  and  beauty. 

Many  Arctic  animals,  like  the  fox,  hare,  and  polar  bear,  are 
white  like  the  snow  and  ice  around  them,  thus  escaping  notice, 
both  from  their  foes  and  their  prey.    The  ptarmigan  becomes  white 
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in  winter;  hut  its  summer  plumage  resembles  t lie  vegetation  amid 
which  it  feeds.     Tlie  baby  seal,  which  .spends  its  first  days  on 
ice,  is  also  white;  but  as  it  grows  older,  and  takes  to  the  water,  i 
color  changes  to  more  nearly  resemble  the  water. 

Summary.  —  /^'  the  Ardk  region  thete  are  mamf  sea  hirdSy  whik 
move  soathiraid  in.  winter  when  fke  Jref'zini/  of  sea  and  laml  cuts  > 
their  Jhfnl  snppb/.     On  the  land  there  are  a  few  birds  ami  inamnudi 
numeroas  inHecta^  tjfd  practfadhf  no  reptiles.     A  number  of  mam  trnds 
live  part  or  all  of  the  lime  in  the  sea.    Warm-blorjded  Arctic  atum 
are  protected  from  the  mid  by  fir^  feathers^  and  fat^  and  are  of 
white  like  the  .surrftnndinfj  hhow  and  iee. 
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229.  Temperate  Fauna.  —  In  tlie  temperate  zones  anir 
life  is  more  varied,  and  diffeis  greatly  fnun  place  to  phice.^ 
Certain  apeoies,  like  the  Inson  (Fig.  518)  and  antelope,  ha^ 
become  especially  adapted  to  life  on  open  i>lains  ;  others,  likd 
the  moose  and  squirrel,  to  the  forest;  otliers,  like  the  muuii- 
tain  sheep  and  chamois,  to  liigli  mountains ;  others,  like  the 
jack  rabbit,  coyote,  and  camel,  to  arirl  lands.  Some,  like 
the  blindfish,  live  in  caves,  losing  their  eyes  because  they 
are  not  needed  in  the  darkness.  Still  otliers,  like  the  earth- 
worm, woodcluick,  jirairie  dog,  and  mole,  burrow  in  the  soil, 
spending  part  or  all  of  their  lives  underground.  Some,  like 
the  owl  and  wild  cat,  sleep  by  day  and  hunt  by  niglit  when 
their  prey  are  asleep;  but  the  majority  rest  Avhen  it  is  dark. 

An  enumeration  of  all  the  animals  of  the  temperate  zones  would 
be  a  long  list,  for  there  is  much  variety  among  nuinnuals,  birds, 
reptiles,  insectSj  and  other  groups.  Among  the  birds  are  hawks, 
eagles,  owls^  hunmiiiig  birds,  thrushes,  and  a  large  number  of 
singing  birds ;  and  along  the  coast  there  are  many  sea  birds,  in- 
cluding gulls,  terns,  ducks,  and  snipe.  Among  mammals  are  the 
bear,  fox,  wolf,  deer,  antelope,  elk,  moose,  wild  cat,  squirrel,  and 
hare,  besides  others  mentioned  above  (Figs.  509,  510).  One 
peculiar  animal  of  the  United  States  is  the  opossnmj  which  be- 
longs to  the  same  division  of  tlie  animal  kingdom  as  the  kangaroo. 

Many  animals  of  the  temperate  zone  are  protected  by  a  coat  of 
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fur,  highly  prized  by  man.  Fur-bearing  animals  of  value,  including 
mink,  otter,  sable,  and  beaver,  are  found  especially  in  the  cold 
north,  where  they  are  still  hunted.  The  beaver  (Fig.  509),  a  very 
interesting  animal,  cuts  down  trees  and  bushes  with  which  to  build 
dams  to  make  ponds  and  swamps  in  which  its  plant  food  grows. 
His  sharp  teeth  and  flat  tail  are  especially  adapted  to  this  work. 

Summary.  —  Animal  life  in  the  temperate  zone  is  abundant  and 
vainedf  different  species  heiug  adapted  to  life  on  the  prairies,  in  the 
forest,  on  mountains,  in  arid  lands,  in  caves,  and  underground. 
Many  mammals  have  fur  of  value  to  man, 

230.  Tropical  Fauna.  —  Since  plants  are  the  basis  for  ani- 
mal food,  animal  life  thrives  where  plants  abound.  Hence, 
animals  are  abundant  in  the  tropical  forest.  Innumerable 
insects,  feeding  on  pollen,  honey,  leaves,  bark,  wood,  or  decay- 
ing vegetation,  some  in  trees  and  some  on  the  ground,  furnish 
food  for  countless  birds.  The  insects  include  many  beauti- 
ful butterflies  ;  also  the  interesting  white  ants,  or  termites, 
which  build   great  structures  of  earth  in  which  to  dwell. 

The  birds,  including  parrots,  paroquets,  humming  birds, 
and  birds  of  paradise,  number  thousands  of  species.  There 
are  also  many  reptiles,  including  turtles,  alligators,  lizards, 
and  snakes.  Among  the  snakes  are  poisonous  species,  and 
huge  boa  constrictors,  which,  hanging  from  the  trees,  resem- 
ble thick  vines.  One  of  the  lizards,  the  iguana,  attains  a 
length  of  several  feet.  The  mammals  include  the  lion,  tiger, 
hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  giraffe,  and  elephant  of  the  Old 
World  (Figs.  511,  512),  and  the  jaguar,  puma,  tapir,  arma- 
dillo, and  sloth  of  the  New  (Fig.  514).  There  are  also 
monkeys,  orang-outangs,  gorillas,  antelope,  deer,  zebras,  and 
many  other  mammals. 

Summary Tlie  abundance  of  plants  in  the  tropical  zone  permits 

the  existence  of  a  great  variety  of  insects,  birds,  reptiles,  and  mammals. 

231.  Desert  Fauna.  —  A  complete  list  of  the  desert  ani- 
mals would  be  much  shorter  than  that  of  a  humid  forest 
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region.  There  is  a  great  cunt  mat  bt^tweeii  the  abiuirlanee 
and  variety  of  life  in  the  African  forest  and  its  paucity  in 
the  Sahara  desert.  There  is  also  a  decided  contrast  between 
the  abundant  and  varied  life  in  an  Arkansas  forest  and  the 
limited  fauna  of  the  desert  portion  of  southwestern  United 
States.  There  tlie  chief  aniniids  are  the  antelope,  pnrna, 
coyote-,  jack  raltbit,  €otton*tail  ralibit,  rattlesnake  (Fig.  51  Oj, 
horned  toad,  and  a  limited  number  of  birds  and  insects. 

Aniuials  need  to  be  yieculiarlj  adapted  for  life  on  a  desert;  and 
their  number  and  variety  are  li anted  by  the  small  amoimt  of  water 
and  plant  food.  Some,  like  the  snakes,  require  little  water,  aside 
from  what  tliey  secure  fioni  tJie  animals  they  eat;  others  are  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  roots  or  stems  of  the  desert  plants 
upon  which  they  feed  j  and  still  others  live  near  springs,  or  go 
long  distanees  to  them.  The  camel  (Fig.  512)  is  wonderfully 
adapted  to  desert  life.  It  is  able  to  nmke  long  journeys  on  the 
desert  because  of  the  store  of  water  which  it  carries  in  its  water 
pouch  j  its  broad,  fiat  feet  are  admirably  suited  for  travel  over 
sandy  surfaces;  and  its  nostrils  may  be  closed  to  keep  out  sand 
which  the  wind  blows  about. 

Summary.  —  Hie  dnpiens  of  the  cllvmff\  tmr^  the  st'areilt/  ofjtlant 
foodf  limit  animal  life  in  the  desert;  but  some  species^  like  the  camel ^ 
are  pecnliarbj  adiqyted  to  such  a  life, 

232*  Fresh'Water  Fauna.  —  Rivers  and  lakes  have  varied 
faunas,  including  especially  fishes^  insects,  and  lower  inver- 
tebrates, or  animals  without  a  backbone.  Among  fishes  many 
are  of  value  for  food,  and  some,  such  as  salmon  and  shad, 
come  from  the  sea  into  fresh  water  to  lay  their  eggs.  A  num- 
ber of  birds  and  mammals,  sucli  as  the  duck,  beaver,  musk  rat, 
mijik,  hippopntamns,  and  manatee  or  sea  cow  (Fig.  514),  spend 
part  or  all  of  their  time  in  fresh  water,  feeding  on  water 
plants  and  animals.  Many  insects  and  ani]Jubia  (toads, 
frogs,  salanuiuders,  etc. )  breed  in  water,  coming  to  dry  land 
during  a  later  stage.  Numerous  reptiles,  including  croco- 
diles, alligators,  turtles,  and  some  snakes,  live  in  fresh  w^ater. 
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There  are  many  differences  in  fresh-water  life.  For  example, 
the  faunas  of  muddy  water,  sandy  bottoms,  swampy  ponds, 
quiet  water,  and  flowing  rivers  are  quite  different.  Cold 
water  supports  less  abundant  and  varied  faunas  than  warm ;  and 
salt  lakes  have  very  few  animals.  The  Dead  Sea  receives  its  name 
because  of  the  general  absence  of  life,  contrasting  strikingly  with 
the  fauna  of  the  neighboring  fresh-water  Sea  of  Galilee. 

When  arms  of  the  sea  are  inclosed  and  changed  to  fresh  water, 
most  of  the  marine  animals  die,  though  some  species  may  survive ; 
also  marine  animals  that  enter  fresh  water  may  be  prevented  from 
returning  to  the  sea.  The  landlocked  salmon  is  a  sea  fish  that 
has  adapted  itself  to  permanent  life  in  fresh  water. 

Summary.  —  Lower  invertebrates,  insects,  fish,  birds,  mammals, 
amphibia,  and  reptiles  are  adapted  to  life  in  fresh  water ;  and  faunas 
vary  with  surrounding  conditions. 

233.  Homes  of  Animals.  —  As  a  whole,  invertebrate  animals  are 
peculiarly  suited  to  life  in  water.  Insects  are  the  principal  excep- 
tion, though  spiders,  snails,  and  other  invertebrates  are  also  land 
dwellers.  While  most  insects  live  on  land,  many  live  in  fresh 
water,  and  a  few  in  the  sea;  and  some,  such  as  the  mosquito, 
spend  the  early  part  of  their  life  in  the  water. 

Reptiles  and  amphibia  are  inhabitants  of  land  and  fresh  water, 
though  some,  like  the  turtle,  live  in  the  sea. 

While  some  birds,  such  as  the  penguin,  ostrich,  emu,  and  rhea, 
are  unable  to  fly,  most  birds  are  esi)ecially  fitted  to  live  partly  in 
the  air  and  partly  in  trees  or  on  the  ground.  Many,  like  the 
duck  and  penguin,  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  water. 

Mammals  are  mainly  land  dwellers ;  but  the  limbs  of  the  bat 
have  been  changed  for  use  in  flight,  and  of  the  seal,  walrus,  sea 
cow,  and  others  for  use  in  swimming.  Not  a  few,  like  the 
monkey,  sloth,  opossum,  wild  cat,  and  jaguar,  spend  most  of  their 
lives  in  trees. 

Summary. — Invertebrates  are  typically  water  dwellers,  though 
some  groups,  especially  most  of  the  insects,  live  on  the  land.  Rep- 
tiles and  amphibia  are  land  and  water  dwellers  ;  birds,  typical  air 
dwellers,  are  also  found  in  the  water  and  on  the  ground  ;  mammals, 
typical  land  dwellers,  are  also  found  in  the  air  and  water. 
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234.  spread  of  Animals.  —  As  in  the  case  of  plants,  there 
is  a  tendfntjy  for  aiiiiiialt^  to  Hpif-ad,  To  injure  tliis,  more 
young  are  born  than  can  possibly  live,  some  dying  for  lack  of 
food,  others  being  killed  by  enemies.  It  is  during  the  yoong 
stage  that  animals  are  least  able  to  protect  themselves,  ami 
those  animals,  like  ii.she.s,  which  do  not  protect  their  young, 
must  lay  thousands  of  eggs  in  order  that  one  of  their  off- 
spring may  reach  maturity. 

It  is  a  great  step  in  advance  when  the  young  are  pro- 
tected and  fed  by  the  parents,  as  among  birds  and  mamnifils, 
or  among  bees  and  some  other  insects,  Tlien,  since  they 
receive  protection  during  the  critical  stage  of  youth,  fewer 
offspring  are  necessary.  Those  animals  that  take  tlie  best 
care  of  their  offspring  are  tht^  highest. 

The  tendency  to  spread  has  taken  animals  to  all  parts 
of  the  earth ;  and  evolution,  or  the  tendency  to  change  so  as 
to  become  better  adapted  to  surroundings,  has  caused  them  to 
vary.  It  is  because  of  evolution  tliat  tlie  European  reindeer 
and  American  caribou,  though  of  tlie  same  stock,  are 
slightly  different.  The  African  elephant  is  a  different  spe- 
cies from  that  of  iVsia,  though  from  the  same  original  source; 
and  the  mammoth  and  mastotlon,  living  in  a  cold  climate,  had 
a  hairy  coat,  quite  unlike  the  elephants  of  warm  regions. 

Ocean  dwellers  (p.  195)  are  among  the  most  widespread 
of  animals.  They  swim,  or  are  drifted,  here  and  tliere ; 
and  their  surroundings  are  so  imiform  that  there  is  little 
reason  for  change.  Because  they  can  fly,  insects,  birds, 
and  bats  are  among  the  most  widely  distributed  of  land  ani- 
mals. Those  animals  that  walk  or  crawl  move  nnn^e  slowdy, 
meet  more  enemies,  and  find  more  barriers  to  overcome,  such 
as  rivers,  mountains,  deserts,  and  sea.  For  these  reasons  the 
large  mammals  and  running  birds  are  usually  confined  to 
limited  areas.  Yet  some,  especially  the  fierce  carnivorous 
animals,  cover  a  w^ide  range  ;  the  tiger,  for  example,  lives  in 
the  hot  jungle,  on  open  plains,  and  on  cool  mountain  slopes. 
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Summary.  —  Many  animals  make  provision  for  the  spread  of  the 
species  by  the  production  of  numerous  offspring  ;  hut  higher  animals 
protect  their  young  so  that  fewer  offspring  are  necessary.  Animals 
have  migrated  to  all  parts  of  the  earthy  fitting  themselves  by  evolution 
to  their  surroundimjs.  Ocean  and  flying  animals  are  most  widely 
distributed,  while  land  dwellers  move  more  slowly  and  are  often  con- 
fined to  very  limited  areas, 

235.  Barriers  to  the  Spread  of  Animals.  —  The  spread  of 
animals  is  interfered  with  by  the  same  barriers  as  in  the  case 
of  plants.  Water  is  the  greatest  barrier  ;  but  it  is  overcome 
by  flying  animals  and  by  those  small  forms  that  may  be 
drifted,  clinging  to  logs.  The  tropical  forest  is  a  barrier  to 
a  desert  animal,  and  the  desert  to  one  tliat  needs  water 
every  day.  Nor  can  animals  accustomed  to  a  warm  climate, 
or  to  life  on  plains,  easily  cross  to  the  other  side  of  a  cold, 
rugged  mountain  range.  Thus  very  different  faunas  may 
exist  on  opposite  sides  of  such  barriers,  though  some  species, 
especially  those  that  fly,  will  be  the  same  on  both  sides. 

Summary.  —  Tlie  same  barriers — water y  desert y  and  mountain  — 
affect  both  animals  and  plants;  they  are  most  easily  overcome  by 
flying  animals. 

236.  Island  Faunas.  —  The  influence  of  the  ocean  as  a 
barrier  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Bermuda  Islands,  which  lie 
about  600  miles  east  of  the  Carolina  coast,  the  nearest  land. 
They  have  never  been  connected  with  the  continent,  and  yet 
the  animals  and  plants  are  quite  like  those  of  the  mainland. 
The  flora  includes  the  cedar  and  other  northern  plants,  and 
cactus,  palmetto,  oleander,  and  other  southern  forms. 

The  fauna  consists  principally  of  insects  and  birds,  in- 
cluding ground  doves,  redbirds,  bluebirds,  and  catbirds,  like 
those  on  the  mainland.  A  small  West  Indian  lizard  is  also 
found  ;  and  there  are  bats,  the  only  native  mammals. 

The  lizards,  and  some  of  the  insects,  were  probably  drifted 
there  by  ocean  currents ;   the  birds,  bats,  and  many  insects, 
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flew  across  or  were  drifted  by  the  ^vind.  Every  year  birds 
from  the  mainland  are  seen  in  Bermuda,  some  resting  during 
migration,  others  driven  out  to  sea  by  winds. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  far  from  land,  to  see  small  birds 
resting  on  the  spars  and  decks  of  vessels;  and  even  the  tiny 
humming  bird  has  found  its  way  as  far  as  Bermuda.  Doubt- 
less the  small  land  birds,  driven  out  to  sea  during  storms,  find 
resting  places  on  logs  and  clusters  of  floating  seaweed  j  but  many 
must  perish. 

Similar  conditions  exist  in  the  Azores,  off  the  European  coast, 
and  the  Galapagos  Islands,  west  of  South  America.  The  word 
Azores  means  hawk,  and  Galapagos,  turtle,  the  names  being  given 
because  these  animals  were  common  when  the  islands  were  dis- 
covered. Animals  have  crossed  the  ocean  barrier  to  even  the 
most  remote  islands,  like  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  the  mid-Pacific. 

Summary.  —  The  Bermuda  and  other  islands,  even  the  most 
remote,  have  plant  and  animal  life  from  the  mainland,  shovnng  that 
the  ocean  harrier  can.  be  crossed.  Every  year,  birds  stop  on  the  Ber- 
mndas  during  migration,  or  because  drifted  out  to  sea  by  storms. 

237.  Australian  Fauna.  —  The  fauna  and  flora  of  Australia 
are  both  peculiar.  Among  the  birds  are  the  emu  and  casso- 
wary, two  running  birds;  also  parrots,  lyre  birds,  and  other 
peculiar  kinds.  The  mammals  include  several  species  of  mar- 
supials, tlie  very  peculiar  monotremes,  and  a  few  other  species 
(Fig.  513).  The  monotremes,  the  lowest  order  of  mammals, 
are  represented  by  the  remarkable  duck-billed  platypus  (Fig. 
513),  which,  unlike  otlier  mammals,  lays  eggs.  The  marsu- 
l)ials,  another  low  order  of  mammals,  to  which  the  opossum 
belongs,  include  the  kangaroo.  These  animals  carry  their 
young  in  a  pouch,  and,  instead  of  walking,  hop  about  by 
means  of  tlieir  long  liind  legs  and  stout  tail.  Although 
higher  forms  of  mammals  inliabit  southern  Asia  and  the  East 
Indies,  they  have  not  found  tlieir  Avay  to  Australia. 

The  explanation  of  this  peculiar  life  is  as  follows.  Fossils  in 
the  rocks  prove  that,  far  back  in  time,  monotremes  and  marsupials 
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were  widespread.  Australia  was  then  so  connected  with  other 
continents  tliat  these  animals  were  able  to  migrate  there.  Fiercer 
animals  have  developed  in  the  other  continents  and  have  killed 
off  the  monotremes  and  most  of  the  marsupials ;  but  they  have 
been  prevented  from  reaching  Australia  because  sinking  of  the 
land  has  cut  off  its  connection  with  other  continents.  Therefore, 
animals  that  belong  to  the  geological  yesterday  are  to-day  living 
in  Australia,  though  unfit  to  survive  in  other  lands.  They  remain 
there  only  because  the  ocean  protects  them  from  the  invasion  of 
stronger  species.  Even  dogs,  introduced  by  man,  and  now  run- 
ning wild,  are  playing  havoc  among  the  defenseless  marsupials. 

Summary.  —  Hie  Australian  fauna  is  pecnliar,  because  the  ocean 
harrier  has  prevented  stronger  species,  developed  on  other  continents, 
from  entering  and  destroying  the  defenseless  animals  that  came  long 
ago,  before  these  stronger  species  had  been  evolved,  and  when  Aus- 
tralia was  united  vxith  other  lands, 

238.  South  American  Fauna.  —  South  American  animals  are  also 
peculiar,  though  less  so  than  those  of  Australia.  The  huge  condor 
(Fig.  514),  the  largest  of  flying  birds,  lives  there ;  also  the  rhea,  a 
running  bird,  sometimes  called  the  American  ostrich ;  the  llama 
and  its  allies ;  various  species  of  monkey;  the  sloth ;  the  ant-eater ; 
the  armadillo ;  the  tapir ;  and  other  strange  forms  (Fig.  514).  The 
fact  that  these  peculiar  animals  exist  in  South  America,  while 
only  part  of  them  extend  up  into  southern  North  America,  leads 
to  the  belief  that  South  America  has  also  been  cut  off  from  other 
lands,  though  not  for  so  long  a  time,  nor  so  continuously,  as 
Australia. 

Summary.  —  Tlie  peculiar  fauna  of  South  America  also  indicates  a 
former  separation  from  other  lands,  but  not  so  long  or  so  continuous 
OS  in  the  case  of  Australia. 

239.  Faunas  of  Other  Continents.  —  There  is  much  closer  resem- 
blance between  the  life  on  other  continents.  In  the  north  tem- 
perate zone  there  is  such  resemblance  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
there  has  been  even  better  connection  in  the  past  than  at  present. 
For  example,  hairy  elephants  (mammoths  and  mastodons),  now 
extinct,  lived  in  Siberia,  Europe,  and  North  America ;  and  among 
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living  animals,  there  are  close  resemblances  throughout  the  whole 
region.  Tlie  faiuias  of  Afrit^a  and  southern  Asia  ai-e  also  quite 
alike  (Figs,  511,  512),  indicating  close  connection. 

Summary,  —  TJtere  is  dom  resemblance  between  the  faimas  of 
northern  AMgj  Europe^  cutd  America;  aim  Afrkxt  and  so nt hern 
Asian  indicaliit  (J  former  kind  conned  ion, 

240.  Zones  of  Animal  Life.  — The  {listrihution  of  animals, 
described  above,  Jias  led  to  tlie  divisioji  of  the  earth  into 
several  zones,  realms  and  regions  (Fig.  515),  each  dLffering 
in  important  respects  from  the  others.  The  differences  be- 
tween these  zones  are  dne  to  two  principal  facts  :  (1 )  that 
barriers — mountain,  desert,  and  ocean  —  have  checked  the 
spread  of  animals  ;  and  (2)  tliat  evolntion  has  developed 
animals  of  different  kinds  on  opposite  sides  of  a  l>arrier.  The 
boundaries  of  these  zones  are  not  sliarpl}^  marked,  nor  are  the 
zones  absolnteiy  unlike  ;  for  some  species  will  find  their  way 
across  even  the  greatest  barrier. 

Summary.  —  Barriers  and  evolution  have  caused  stick  differences 
among  animals  thai  sereral  zones  of  animal  life  are  recognized, 

241-  Infliience  of  Man,  —  Man  has  been  a  very  important 
agent  in  causing  changes  among  animals.  In  most  parts  of 
the  w^orld  he  has  come  in  as  an  enemy,  either  seeking  animals 
for  his  food  or  killing  tliem  because  tliey  destroy  it.  As  a 
result,  he  has  caused  such  a  decrease  among  large  wild  ani- 
mals that,  in  parts  of  America  and  Enrope,  very  few  remain* 

Some  species,  like  the  bison,  have  been  ahnost  exterminated 
(Fig.  518),  Others  have  completely  disappeared,  for  example, 
the  mammoth  and  mastodon,  with  whose  final  extinction  savage 
man  doubtless  had  something  to  do.  The  dodo,  a  large  running 
bird  in  the  island  of  Mauritius^  and  the  great  auk  fFig.  505),  once 
so  common  along  the  northeastern  coast  of  America,  have  also 
been  exterminated.  The  eggs  of  the  auk  were  eaten  in  large 
numbers,  and  the  bird  itself,  which  was  unable  to  fly»  was  easily 
captured,  A  single  Kjiecimen  of  the  auk  or  its  egg  would  now 
bring  a  very  high  price,  for  most  large  museums  have  none. 
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On  the  other  hand,  some  species  thrive  under  the  influence  of 
man.  For  example,  rats  and  mice  have  been  carried  all  over  the 
world  and  have  so  greatly  increased  as  to  become  a  pest;  the 
English  sparrow,  introduced  into  America  from  Europe,  has  also 
become  a  nuisance;  and  so  has  the  rabbit,  introduced  into  Australia. 
The  rabbit  destroys  the  food  needed  for  domesticated  animals, 
and  the  Australian  governments  have  been  obliged  to  take  up  the 
question  of  checking  its  further  spread.  Such  domesticated 
animals  as  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  have  had  their  range  so 
extended  that  they  are  now  found  in  all  quarters  of  the  earth. 

There  is  a  limit  to  man's  power  in  spreading  animals.  The 
camel  and  ostrich  might  be  transplanted  to  southern  California, 
but  they  cannot  be  made  to  thrive  in  New  England  ;  the  elephant 
or  tiger  could  not  be  introduced  successfully  into  the  Arctic ;  nor 
the  polar  bear  into  the  tropics.  Yet,  with  care,  man  has  been 
able  to  transplant  some  animals  into  all  kinds  of  climates. 

Summary. — Man  has  exterminated  some  species,  especially  the 
larger  and  more  defenseless  kinds,  and  has  greatly  reduced  the  num- 
bers of  many  others.  Under  his  influence,  other  animals  have  had 
their  range  greatly  inc7*eased;  hut  there  is  a  limit  to  mxin^s  power  of 
introducing  animals  into  climates  for  ivhich  they  are  not  naturally  fitted, 

242.  Domestic  Animals.  —  Man  has  been  very  successful 
in  adapting  animals  to  his  needs ;  and,  by  so  doing,  he  has 
greatly  increased  his  own  prosperity.  To  have  a  horse  or 
buffalo  to  help  in  his  v^ork,  or  sheep  or  hens  for  food,  adds 
greatly  to  man's  resources.  He  can  do  more  work  and  make 
more  progress  ;  and  the  most  advanced  races  are  those  v^ith 
the  greatest  number  and  variety  of  domestic  animals. 

Some  animals  resist  efforts  at  domestication ;  it  seems 
scarcely  possible,  for  example,  to  domesticate  the  lion.  Yet 
it  is  remarkable  how  large  a  number  of  animals  man  uses. 
The  reindeer  of  northern  Europe  (Fig.  546)  is  used  as  a  draft 
animal  and  for  food  supply.  Eskimo  dogs  (Fig.  525),  which 
are  little  better  than  half-tamed  wolves,  are  of  great  service 
in  hunting  and  in  drawing  sledges  over  the  ice.  In  the  high- 
lands of  central  Asia  the  yak  is  domesticated  ;  the  buffalo 
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(Fig.  520)  and  elepluiiit  (Figs.  512,  521)  in  southern  Asia; 
and  the  camel  (Fig.  519)  in  the  arid  belts  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
Cats,  dogs,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goitts,  and  pigs  are  doniesti- 
cated  all  over  the  world.  Among  domestieated  bbds  are 
hens,  turkeys,  dueks,  geese,  and  doves. 

As  in  the  case  of  ]jlants,  the  origiu  of  luany  of  these  is  not 
known ;  they  date  back  thousands  of  years,  hnig  before  tlie  first 
records  of  history.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  New  World  has 
supplied  only  two  domesticated  aninnds,  the  llama  of  South 
America  (Fig.  514)  and  the  turkey.  If  it  had  not  been  almost  ex- 
ternnnatedj  the  bison  proljably  could  have  been  domesticated.  On 
several  ranches  in  the  West  there  are  now  small  herds  of  bison 
from  which  it  is  yet  possible  that  this  animal  may  be  domesticated. 

Summary, —  While  some  animals  rejii.st  (Jomf'sticafion,  7nan  has 
suixeeded  in  adapling  many  mamnmU  mtd  binh  to  hia  nse^  eitlter 
for  food  or  as  i/jorA;  animals.  Of  theses  the  New  World  has  supplied 
onhf  two,  the  Uauia  atid  turkeif,  thoutjh  the  bLsou  tnut^  t/(d  be  added* 
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ToPTCAL  OrTMxi-:*  —  227.  loflueoce  of  Surroundings.  —  Air;  -water; 
heat;  uuld;  cold-blooded  auiinal:^;  \varin-hlcH}dt'd  aiiimala;  cause  of 
warmth;  protection;  dejjendeuce  ou  plants;  auidight;  mode  of  life; 
means  of  securing  food  and  t^srcaping  enemies;   influence  of  gravity. 

22S.  Animal  Life,  or  Fauna,  of  the  Arctic.  —  Animals  in  and  near 
the  sea;  sea  birds;  southward  mij^^ration ;  landlurds;  nianimals;  re^v 
tiles;  insects;  mammalB  intliesi^a;  protec^tion  from  cold;  whit-e  color. 

220.  Temperate  Fauna.  —  (a)  Mode  of  life:  open  plains;  forest; 
moimtaina;  arid  regions;  caverns;  underground;  notrturnal  animals. 
(6)  Common  animals  :  variety;  birds;  mammals;  ojMJssiim;  fur-bearing 
animals ;  beaver. 

230.  Tfopical   Fauna.  —  Plants ;  insects ;    Idi  ds ;   reptiles  ;    mammals. 

231.  Desert  Fauna.  — Contrast  with  humid  regions;  fauna  of  soutb- 
IfestfM'n  United  States;  limit  of  food;  source  of  water;  the  camel. 

232.  Fresh-water  Faunas.— Kindts ;  illustrations;  difference  in  snr- 
ronndiugs;  temperature;  .salt  lakes ;  marine  animals  in  fresh  water. 

233.  Homes  of  Animals, — ^  Invertebrates;  insects;  reptiles  and  am- 
pliibia;  birds;  niaTinuais. 

234.  Spread  of  Animals-  *—  Reason  for  large  number  of  young ;  uiipKK 
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Fig.  519.  —  A  caravan  on  tli©  desert  of  Persia. 
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tected  young ;  protection  of  young ;  evolutiou ;  reindeer ;  elephants ;  dis- 
tribution of  ocean  animals ;   of  air  dwellers ;  of  land  animals. 

235.  Barriers  to  the  Spread  of  Animals.  —  Water;  forest;  desert; 
mountain ;  animals  that  easily  pass  barriers. 

236.  Island  Faunas.  —  (a)  Bermudas :  position ;  plants ;  animals. 
(6)  Means  of  reaching  islands:  currents;  flight;  wind;  birds  at  sea. 
(c)  Other  islands :  Azores;  Galapagos;  Hawaiian  Islands. 

237.  Australian  Fauna.  —  (a)  The  animals :  birds ;  monotremes ;  mar- 
supials. (6)  Explanation  :  former  distribution  ;  development  of  fierce 
enemies ;   separation  of  Australia ;   protection  by  ocean  barrier. 

238.  South  American  Fauna.  —  Peculiar  animals ;  explanation. 

239.  Faunas  of  Other  Continents.  —  Resemblance  in  northern  lands; 
in  Africa  and  southern  Asia ;  explanation. 

240.  Zones  of  Animal  Life.  —  The  zones ;  names ;  cause ;  boundaries. 

241.  Influence  of  Man. —  (a)  Man  as  an  enemy :  cause  for  destruction ; 
general  result;  bison;  mammoth  and  mastodon ;  dodo;  auk.  (b)  Influ- 
ence in  spreading  animals:  rats  and  mice;  luiglish  sparrow;  rabbit; 
domestic  animals,     (c)  Limit  to  influence ;  examples. 

242.  Domestic  Animals.  —  Imix)rtance ;  instances  of  domesticated 
mammals ;  birds ;  Xew  World  animals ;  bison. 

Review  Questions.  —  227.  What  is  the  dependence  of  animals  on 
air,  water,  and  temperature  ?  By  what  means  is  cold  endured  ?  What 
is  the  difference  in  the  blood  of  animals?  Why  are  animals  dependent 
on  plants  for  food?  Why  are  they  not  dependent  on  sunlight?  In  what 
positions  do  animals  live  ?  How  are  they  fitted  to  secure  food  and 
escape  enemies?     State  the  influence  of  gravity  on  the  body. 

228.  What  is  the  nature  of  Arctic  bird  life?  What  is  the  condi- 
tion of  life  on  land?  What  warm-blooded  animals  live  in  the  sea?  How 
are  Arctic  animals  protected  from  the  cold?    What  about  their  color? 

229.  Under  what  different  conditions  do  temperate  animals  live? 
Name  some  of  the  common  birds.     Mammals.     Fur-bearing  mammals. 

230.  Why  are  animals  so  abundant  in  the  tropical  zone  ?  What  is 
the  condition  of  insect  life  there ?     Birds?    Reptiles?    Mammals? 

231.  Contrast  desert  and  tropical  forest  faunas.  What  animals  are 
found  in  the  desert  of  southwestern  United  States?  Why  are  there  so 
few?    Howdothey  secure  water?    How  is  the  camel  adapted  to  desert  life? 

232.  What  kinds  of  animals  live  in  fresh  water?  How  do  the  faunas 
differ?    How  may  marine  animals  come  to  live  in  fresh  water? 

233.  In  what  situations  do  invertebrates  live  ?    The  higher  groups  ? 

234.  In  what  way  is  the  spread  of  animals  made  certain?  Give 
illustrations  of  evolution.  What  kinds  of  animals  are  most  widespread  ? 
Why?    What  about  land  animals? 
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235.   "Wliat  barriers  are  there  to  the  spread  of  animals  ?    Wliat  kinds  of 

atiiiiuils  most  easily  overcome  them? 

24ti  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Bermuda  plant  and  auinial  life?  How 
Las  this  life  readied  the  islands  ?   What  is  the  coudition  in  other  islands? 

237.    What  art!  the  iieculiarities  of  life  in  Australia?    Explain  this. 

2»I8.    What  does  the  8outh  American  fauna  intlicate? 

2U0.    What  is  indicated  by  the  f anuas  of  other  continents  ? 

240.  \V4iat  are  the  reatious  for  the  zones  of  life?  Name  the  realms. 
Name  the  regions  of  the  northern  rt^alm  {Fig-  515). 

241.  Why  is  man  an  eiieiny  of  many  animals?  Give  illustrations  oi 
hi.s  influence  in  ext^^rniitiatiuu.  In  increasing  the  range  of  animals.  How' 
is  \m  [xiwer  limited  in  this  resjiect? 

242.  Of  what  advantage  are  domestic  animals?  Give  instances  ot 
domestic  animals  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  What  domestic  animalf 
has  the  New  World  supplied?     What  about  the  bison? 

Suci«;ESTJoxs.  —  Xo  special  suggestions  are  made  for  this  chaptei] 
largely  hecaui^e  of  the  difliculty  of  offering  suggestions  adapted  to  larg 
munhers  of  schools.  Yet  a  teacher  especially  interested  in  thia  phase  olj 
the  subject  will  find  opportunity  for  illustrative  work,  —  with  book^ 
pictures,  specimens,  and  museums,  if  in  a  city;  in  the  field,  if  in  th^ 
country. 

Reference  Books.  —  WALtACE.  Island  Life,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
1892,  fl.75;  Get^jraphlc  Di^trihufwu  of  Anhmth,  Harper  Bros.,  New  York, 
1876,  ^UI.OI);  II^rLPRix,  Dktrflmtion  of  Afiimal^,  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  1880,  ^i.UO;  Bkodard,  Ztnifffiiifrftphtf,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
1895,^1. 5lt ;  L Y  D  K  K  K  E  \i ,  Geog  rapk  k  *  1 1  Hhtu  rtf  nf  J  h  i  m  mah,  Macmillan  C  o.. 
New  York,  1896,  J^2.fjU;  Lk  Contk,  Ei'olutkm,  Appleton  &  Co.,  NewJ 
York,  1891,  §1.50;  Jordan,  Factara  iu  Oi'ganic  Ecolution,  Ginn  &  Co^ 
Boston,  1804,11.25. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

MAN  AND  NATURE. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MANKIND. 

243.  Early  Man.  —  The  origin  of  man  is  not  known, 
although  scientists  generally  agree  that  he  has  developed,  by 
the  process  of  evolution,  from  some  high  form  of  animal. 
This  belief  is  based  upon  the  close  resemblance  between  the 
body  of  man  and  ape,  and  receives  support  from  the  fact 
that,  in  habits  and  mode  of  living,  some  savages  are  little 
above  animals.  But  even  the  least  civilized  men  have 
powers  that  no  animal  possesses,  while  civilized  man  is  so  far 
above  the  highest  animals  that  some  people  believe  it  im- 
possible that  he  is*  the  descendant  of  an  animal. 

Whatever  man's  origin,  it  is  certain  that  in  his  early 
stages  he  lived  the  life  of  a  savage.  When  the  Roman 
Empire  was  developing,  the  Germans  and  English  were  rude 
savages;  and  still  earlier,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  were  in  the  same  condition.  To-day,  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  World,  there  are  races  that  have  not  yet  risen 
above  savagery. 

Summary.  —  Man^s  ancestry  is  unknown;  but  it  is  generally 
believed  thai  he  has  been  evolved  from  some  high  form  of  animal. 
It  is  certain  that  early  man  ivas  a  savage. 

244.  Dependence  of  Man  on  Nature.  —  Even  the  most  civil- 
ized men  are  dependent  on  nature,  as  animals  and  plants  are. 
Man  must  have  air  to  breathe,  water  to  drink,  and  food  to 
eat.  Furthermore,  his  sight  depends  on  sunlight,  and  his 
speech  and  hearing  on  sound  waves,  transmitted  through  the 
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air.     If  his  home  is  in  a  cool  climate,  he  must  have  clothing 
and  shelter ;  and  he  obtains  materials  for  these  from  nature. 

In  these  respects  both  savages  and  civilized  men  are  dependent 
on  nature ;  but  to  live  as  civilized  men  do,  we  must  rely  on  other 
things  as  well.  For  warmth  and  light  we  depend  on  coal  and  oil ; 
for  manufacturing,  upon  coal  and  water  power ;  for  transportation, 
upon  coal  and  wind ;  for  communication,  upon  electricity ;  for  many 
objects  of  daily  use,  u^jon  mineral  substances.  The  resources  of 
the  world  are  drawn  upon  by  civilized  man,  and  his  powers  have 
so  developed  that  he  has  learned  to  adaj^t  to  his  needs  many  of 
the  products  and  forces  of  nature.  Each  year  his  ability  to 
do  this  increases.  In  this  respect  man  has  risen  immeasurably 
above  all  other  forms  of  life. 

Summary.  —  All  men  depend  on  mvture  for  air,  water,  and  food; 
and  civilized  man  is  dependent  for  many  other  things.  Each  year 
he  is  learning  better  how  to  make  use  of  naiure. 

245.  Food  Supply.  —  Man  began  his  conquest  of  nature 
because  of  the  need  of  food.  The  steam  engine,  the  factory, 
and  wireless  telegrai)hy  are  the  climax  of  a  series  of  inven- 
tions which  began  when,  to  the  teeth  and  claws  with  which 
animals  secure  food,  man  added  sim[)le  impalements. 

By  using  stone  implements,  such  as  s])ear  and  arrow  points, 
hainniers,  and  hatchets ;  by  fashioning  wood  for  handles  and  for 
bows ;  and  by  making  simple  hooks  for  iishing,  early  man  greatly 
increased  his  ability  to  obtain  animal  food.  Even  to  this  day, 
savage  ra(;es  make  use  of  such  primitive  implements  (Fig.  522). 

As  an  ini2)()rtant  scmrce  of  food,  primitive  man  made  use 
of  ^dauts,  especially  the  seeds,  fruits,  bulbs,  and  roots. 
The  mandioea,  sweet  ^x^tiito,  potato,  yam,  plantain,  banana, 
cocoanut,  date,  and  the  grains,  including  wdieat,  barley,  rye, 
corn,  rice,  and  millet,  are  among  the  leading  plant  foods.  To 
gather  these,  scattered  as  they  are  in  nature,  required  much 
work,  and  early  man  naturally  found  it  profitable  to  plant 
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Fiu.  522.  —  Philippiae  natives*  sliowing  how  little  clothing  is  necessary  in  snt'h 

a  hut  cHnjiite. 


Fig,  524.  —  Es.kiiiio  womih'n  at  Cape  York,  Grppnlfim!.     Beliinii  them  is  the 
^  summer  tupiCj  or  iskiii  teut. 
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and  care  for  them.     Simple  spades  and  hoes,  at  first  made 
of  stone  or  wood,  aided  greatly  in  this  work. 

By  domesticating  plants  (p.  348)  and  animals  (p.  365)  a 
great  addition  was  made  to  man's  resources.  Domestica- 
tion is  the  basis  of  civilization,  for  it  gave  man  the  habit  of 
working,  of  storing  up  for  a  season  of  need,  and  of  trading  ; 
upon  it  also  depends  the  idea  of  property  and  of  the  home. 

To-day  all  the  world  depends  for  food  on  the  farmer  and 
herder.  Wherever  conditions  favor,  the  land  is  cleared  for 
fanning,  and  the  majoiity  of  mankind  ai-e  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food  for  themselves  or  for  those  with  a  different 
occupation.  The  plow,  the  reaper,  and  the  threshing  machine 
have  taken  the  i)lace  of  the  primitive  spade  and  hoe.  Thousands 
of  railway  cars  and  vessels  are  constantly  engaged  in  moving 
products  of  the  farms  to  places  where  men  are  engaged  in  other 
pursuits,  or  where  the  population  is  too  dense  to  permit  the  pro- 
duction of  all  the  food  needed.  Agriculture  is  by  far  the  most 
important  of  industries. 

Summary.  —  TJie  devising  of  simple  implements  for  securing  plant 
and  animal  food  is  the  basis  of  modern  invention.  TJie  domesti- 
cation of  jilants  and  animals  for  food  is  the  basis  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. All  the  world  depends  for  food  on  the  farmer  and  herder,  and 
agriculture  has  become  the  most  important  -of  industries. 

246.  Clothing.  —  In  a  hot  climate  man  has  little  need  for 
clothing  (Fig.  522)  ;  but  in  a  cool  or  cold  climate  some  pro- 
tection is  necessary.  Without  it  man  could  not  occupy  the 
cold  temperate  zone.  Various  natural  products,  including 
skins  (Fig.  523),  wool,  and  plant  fibers,  have  been  used  to 
protect  tlie  body.  Early  Germans  and  Britons  were  clothed 
in  skins,  as  the  Eskimos  are  to-day  (Figs.  524,  525). 

In  cold  climates  one  of  the  objects  of  hunting  has  always  been 
to  secure  materials  for  clothing ;  and  one  of  the  objects  of  herd- 
ing is  the  production  of  wool  and  leather,  and  of  farming,  the 
production  of  fibers  for  cloth.  The  principal  vegetable  fibers 
used  for  making  cloth,  rope,  etc.,  are  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute. 
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Wool,  silk,  furs,  and  leather   are   animal   products,  at   p 
widely  used  by  civilized  people  for  elutljing, 

Tlie  production  and  mauuraeture  of  uiaLerials  for  elotljing  now 
rank  among  the  great  industries  of  the  world.     The  fact  that  the , 
moat  civilized  rat^es  live  in  the  cool  temperate  zones  makes  the 
production  of  materials  for  clothing  far  more  important  than  if 
their  homes  were  in  the  tropical  zone. 

SummsLry.^Cfotking  ts  needetl  bj/  aU  (hrellers  in  cool  clwuites 
and  for  it,  various  auimnl  and  jthtnl  prodifcdi  iire  used.     Since  tk^ 
most  cirilized  races  iire  in  the  cool  temperate  zones^  the  production  and 
manujacture  of  clothing  are  among  the  mnsf  important  of  industnesA 

247,    Shelter.  —  Man  Ijlls  adapted  many  de  vices  for  securing] 
shelter  fruin  the  eleniejds.     The  sunimer  home  of  the  Eskimo 

in    a    skiu     tupic 
(Fi^^    524);     his 
winter  home  a  hut, 
or  igloo,  of  snow  { 
or  ice  (Fig.  52*5),  i 
Indian    Avig^Yams  i 
were      made      ofl 
skins.     The  nom- 
ad  of  the  deserts 
uses     skins     and  j 
hlankets    fFi< 
t526),  nmde  of  the  i 
wool  of  his  domes-  i 
tic  animals.     Sod 
houses     are     still 
bnilt  in  many  regions.     Grass  huts,  and  branches  woven  into  \ 
a  simple  siielter  (Fig.  529),  are  common  in  the  tropical  zone  ; 
and  some  savages  live  there  with  almost  no  shelter.     In  parts 
of  Europe  and  southwestern  America,  caves  and  overhanging 
ledges  furnished  shelter  to  primitive  man. 

Long  before  the  historical  period,  clay  and  wood  were 
used,  at  first  very  crudely,  as  materials  for  building  perma- 
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Fig,  fj'i.').^ Eskimo  vvhiti'i'  lioiiie,  oi*  igliMj.  Etnnitice 
is  by  way  of  ii  siiaall  ire  tuuQel,  through  wMch 
"wiiid  does  not  Cianily  enter. 


Ff«.  mil.  —  A  tent  of  hlaiikt-ts  nned  for  slielter  liy  iioiiitids  ou  tJio  desert  of  Sahara. 


Fig,  527.  ^Tliak'hed  luujse  in  the  Philippine  lalfindaj  neede^l  for  i^rnffptfoii  from 
sun  and  rain,  not  rnlil.  It  is  rnii^e<l  ahove  ihe  ji^nmnd  to  avoid  danipness 
and  to  prevent  the  cntraiiets  of  animal  pests,  which  are  very  troubkBotne* 
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iieiit  Louies.  The  use  of  wood  begriii  in  forest  regions  (Fig, 
528),  at  tirst  doubtless  by  the  use  of  boughs^  branches,  and 
logs  ;  then  of  roiigh-hewn  boards.  Simple  log  ciibiiis,  some 
of  whiuh  still  rtimaiii,  were  huih  by  i>iimeers  in  America, 

Stojie    houses 
were     probably  |!|^ 

lirst  made  by 
merely  piling 
s  ton  eg  together,  as 
is  done  to-day  by 
the  Cape  York 
Eskimos,  Then 
mud  was  used  to 
fill  the  cracks,  and 
later,  mortar  was 
employed.  The 
first  use  of  clay 
was  in  making 
sun-dried  bricks, 
or  adolu\  still  em- 
ployed in  arid  countries,  as  the  Holy  Land,  Spain,  and  New 
Mexico.  These  are  too  easily  affected  by  dampness  for  use 
in  moist  climates ;  but  the  discovery  of  how  to  bake  bricks 
by  fire  has  roiide  the  use  of  clay  possible  there.  In  arid 
regions,  where  trees  are  scarce  or  al>sent,  stone  and  sun- 
dried  bricks  are  very  widely  used. 

Our  fine  wood,  brick,  and  stone  houses  have  been  developed,  by 
a  aeries  of  iniproveinents,  from  these  simple  Ijetrinnings. 

The  cold  of  winter  calls  for  further  protection  than  that  fur- 
nished by  clothing  and  honses.     Fire  supplies  this,  and  it  is  safe 

class  the  use  of  fire  among  the  greatest  of  human  discoveries. 
It  has  become  of  value  not  merely  for  heating,  lighting,  and  cook- 
ings but  as  the  basis  for  much  of  onr  modera  manufacturing.  It 
has  led  to  mining  of  coal,  production  of  oil  and  gas,  mining  and 
manufacturing  of  iron,  and  many  other  industries.     As  a  result 
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Fig.  r/iSt— a  rvegro  villa^re.  the  Inns  bt^in^  mmie  of 
wov^eii  IjruEL'hes,  a  very  shtiplt*  form  of  Hlielter, 
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of  its  iise»  modeni  man  has  eouie  to  count  as  necessities  hundreds 
of  articles  about  which  primitive  man  knew  nothing. 

Summary.  —  3lany  primitive  tiieans  have  been  evipJotfed  for  seeiir' 
ing  shelter;  for  example,  rHkiaSj  suoWf  blattketSj  grasa^  branches^  and 
caves.  The  ujie  of  icood,  stone ^  and  day  dtfubllt'.%H  .staHed  in  a  vert/ 
primitive  way:  irood  frttm  the  nse  of  boifghs  and  logs;  stone  from 
mere  piles;  and  claif  in  the  form  of  sun-fined  brick.  The  discovery 
of  fire  has  been  of  high  inqx^rtance,  making  possible  mamifacturing 
and  thus  opening  to  man^s  use  many  otherwise  useless  miUerials, 

248.  Selection  of  Homes. — -Doubtless  early  man  had  no 
fixed  home,  bat  wiiiirtered  about  in  search  of  food,  as  many 

primitive  peoples  do  to- 
day* When  for  any 
reason  a  lioiue  became 
desirable,  two  consider- 
ations led  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  location  : 
(1)  nearness  of  food 
supply  ;  (2)  protection 
from  enemies.  HomeH 
are  still  loeatcd  by  large 
numbers  of  people  with 
the  first  idea  in  mind: 
for  example,  farmers, 
fishermen  (Fig.  533), 
and  hunters;  but^  for- 
tunately, eivilized  men 
are  no  longer  ol)liged 
to  take  account  of  the 
second. 


Ffo.  530.  - 


-Native  houses  in  trees,  New 
Guinea. 


There  are  many  illustrations  of  the  location  of  houses  on  sites 
that  give  protection  from  enemies.  Some  savages  build  houses  in 
trees  (Fig,  530),  and  some  on  piles  in  water  (Fig.  o.'U),  as  the 
ancient  lake  dwellers  of  Switzerland  did.     The  Pueblo  Indians 


Fm.  531. —  All  Iinliaii  piteblo  in  Ariztma,  un  the  to|>  of  a  mes:i*  iiinl  overlnukin^ 
the  8urn>iMirliiijr  rnurttry,    Thtt  Htiic]>  lace  h  diftirMilt  of  afi^eKs. 
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Fio.  532.  —  Ruin  (oti  tlj€  ri^ht)  of  a  casi  I 
safe  fruiii 


IMnn«,  built  lu  a  positiou  fairly 


hui.  5:t:i 


i.  5:t^^,  —  Hf)iisi^s  built  tm  a  Mtt^t*p  hilhitle  iii  a  uitHiiilaiiioiis  |n^uin&ula  scuitli 
of  Nsipli^H,  Italy.  A  finv  simts  <tii  llie  nlape  sirti  LniUiviilL-d,  but  itios^t  iif  tJip 
laiiil  is  Mtilit  fnr  cyltivalion.  Tlie  Iirmsi-s  iin\  Uc.nviL  ver,  ficur  tin^  water, 
ami  fiiiiiiug  is  possible* 
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lived  on  top  of  steep-sided  buttes  and  mesas  (Fig.  531)  ;  others 

lived  in  Leaves  and  under  overhanging  ledges  on  clitf  sides  (p.  85). 

C  as  ties   in    E  u  to  \  m 

were  ofteu  built  un 

hills,     and      other 

places    diifxeiilt    of 

access    (Fig<    f>'A2} ; 

and,     for      fiirtlier 

protection,     strong 

walls     were     built 

around   them. 


5»»5^ss 


Fig.  5iH.  —  New  Guitn^a  Tillage,  built,  ft>r  prot-ecittoii, 
on  piles  Id  the  water. 


Summary.  —  TIte 
hotnea  of  primifim 
man  have  been 
seledeti  ivith  refer- 
erne  to  nearuesn  if 
food  and  poasibiUty 

of  protection  from  enemies.     For  Ihe  sake  of  protection^  komes  have 
been  lorttled  in  trees,  tu  the  fmfer,  on  dijf  sides,  and  on  hlllH. 

249.  Location  and  Growth  of  Cities.  —  When  scattered  it 
is  easier  for  men  to  secure  sutficient  food  than  when  many 
live  in  a  sino^le  place ;  bnt  it  is  less  easy  to  ward  oif  the 
attacks  of  enemies*  Largely  for  this  reason,  the  custom  has 
grown  for  men,  even  savages  (Figs,  529,  530,  534),  to  gather 
into  communities/  From  th(ur  villages,  these  primitive  peo- 
ple go  out  to  the  neigbboriiig  iields,  forests,  and  waters  for 
farming,  hunting,  or  hshing,  and  yet,  being  near  together, 
are  ready  to  resist  attack-  They  are  also  ready  for  an  ex- 
pedition to  attack  a  neighbor  for  revenge  or  profit. 

The  leader  in  atti^jk  or  defense  easily  becanie  chief  of  the 
village;  and,  if  powerful  enoughj  he  might  become  ruler  of 
several.  Even  at  present  nations  grow  in  power  and  territory 
by  conquering  weaker  peoples.  Government  has  become  very 
complex,  and  differs  greatly  among  nations;  but,  like  all  our 
wonderful  modern  life,  it  liad  its  beginuings  in  the  simple  prac- 
tices of  our  early,  uncivilized  ancestors. 
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Many  European  towns  grew  up  because  of  the  need  of 
defense.  One  man,  mare  po^verful  than  the  rest,  built  a* 
strong  stone  castle,  perhaps  on  a  hdl,  and  protected  the 
region  about  it  bj  a  w^all.  Farmers,  soldiers,  and  others, 
under  tlie  protection  of  the  castle  owner,  worked  for  him, 
lived  iu  houses  within  the  wally,  and  helped  defend  them 
w^hen  attacked.  In  Europe,  hundreds  of  places  like  this  ure 
still  to  be  seen,  although  no  longer  used  for  defense.  Around 
some,  with  favorable  situations,  large  cities  have  developed. 

In  locating  cities,  at  present,  there  is  no  need  of  consider- 
ing defense.  The  great  cities  of  the  civilized  world  are  the 
capitals  of  large  nations,  and  the  busy  manufacturing  and 
commercial  centers.  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Brus- 
sels, St.  Petersburg,  Madrid,  Rome,  Constantinople,  and 
other  large  European  cities  are  capitals.  The  first  five  are 
also  manufacturing  centers  ;  and  Lontlon,  Paris,  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Constantinople  are  able  to  carry  on  commerce  by 
sea.     Each  of  these  cities  has  a  location  favorable  to  growth. 

All  flourishing  cities  in  the  world,  wliether  great  or  small, 
owe  their  prosperity,  in  hirge  [)art,  to  their  favorable  situa- 
tion. Some,  like  Milan  in  Italy,  and  Vienna  in  Austria, 
are  situated  w^here  routes  of  travel  converge  or  cross.  They 
had  their  begin tnng  long  before  the  days  of  railways;  but 
the  railway,  making  them  centers  of  modern  traffic,  has 
greatly  increased  their  prosperity,  ifany  cities,  like  Cincin- 
nati, St.  Louis,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  are  on  rivers  ;  and  others, 
like  Buffalo  and  ('hicago,  are  on  large  hikes.  Still  others, 
like  Genoa,  Liverpool,  San  Francisco,  and  New  York,  are 
seaports.  Such  seaports  as  London,  New  York,  Plnladelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans,  which  are  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers  that  open  a  pathway  into  tlie  interior,  have  ao  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  situation. 

Many  cities,  like  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Rochester^  owe  their 
growth  to  water  power,  which  has  encouraged  manufacturing. 
Others,  like  Seranton,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pittsburg,  and  Denver,  owe 
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their  development  mainly  to  near^-by  mines.  Can  you  mention  other 
instances  of  cities  whose  growth  depends  on  their  favorable  loca- 
tion ?     What  has  helped  determine  the  growth  of  your  own  city? 

Summary. —  TJie  tendency  of  people  to  congregate  in  centers  has 
its  origin  in  the  need  of  defense,  and  from  it  has  arisen  government. 
Some  large  European  towns  grew  around  fortified  castles;  but  the 
largest  have  prospered  either  because  they  are  capitals  of  great  nations 
or  are  manufacturing  and  commercial  centers.  Flourishing  modem 
cities  are  mainly  located  on  one  of  the  following  sites :  at  the  crossing 
of  trade  routes  ;  on  rivers,  especially  at  their  mouths  ;  on  har- 
bors ;   on  lake  shores  ;  near  water  power  ;  near  mines, 

250.  Development  of  Commerce. — Even  primitive  men 
desire  articles  which  they  cannot  produce.  For  example, 
remote  P^skimo  tribes  will  gladly  exchange  skins  for  pieces 
of  wood  ;  and  central  African  negroes  will  trade  ivory  for 
simple  trinkets.  Two  ways  of  obtaining  desired  objects  are 
open:  one  to  seize  them,  the  other  to  give  exchange  for  them  ; 
and  both  methods  are  resorted  to.  From  exchange,  com- 
merce has  developed. 

Objects  of  trade  were  early  carried  overland,  at  first  on 
foot,  later  by  the  aid  of  animals,  even  across  deserts  and 
mountains.  The  first  commerce  by  sea  was  carried  on  in 
small,  open  boats,  propelled  by  oars ;  later,  sails  were  used. 
Even  before  Bible  times,  and  before  Europeans  became  civil- 
ized, caravans  crossed  the  deserts  of  Asia  Minor,  bringing 
treasures  from  Asia.  The  inclosed  Mediterranean  offered 
opportunity  for  the  extension  of  this  commerce  by  sea  and 
for  the  introduction  of  Asiatic  civilization  along  its  shores. 

A  powerful  nation  developed  on  the  Grecian  peninsula, 
and  its  irregular  coast  bred  a  race  of  sailors.  Even  to-day 
the  Greeks  are  the  sailors  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
ancient  Greeks  carried  their  commerce  to  all  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  establishing  colonies  which  later  developed 
into  powerful  independent  nations.  As  the  boats  were  made 
larger,  the  commerce  which  developed  among  Mediterranean 
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nations  was  gniduiilly  extended   into   the  open  ocean,  and" 
even  np  the  European  coiust  to  the  IJriti.sh  Isles.      The  Medi- 
terranean may  be  called  the  cradle  of  early  navigation. 

When  the  MohaQiinedan>i  interfered  with  trade  between 
Euriipe  and  Asia,  a  .sea  route  to  India  was  sought.     The 

l^ortuguese  found 

one  aronnd  Africa, 
and  Columbus,  in 
searching  for  one 
toward  the  west^ 
discovered  Amer- 
ica. For  the  de- 
velopment of  these 
new  lands,  and  the 
valuable  com- 
merce with  them, 
boats  were  made 
still  larger  and 
stronger.  Then 
came  the  use  of 
steam ;  and  now 
huge  steel  ships 
carry  the  increasing  commerce  of  tlie  Avorld  over  all  oceans. 

Commerce  was  once  carried  on  by  actual  exchange  of  goods, ' 
and  in  some  eases  this  is  still  done.  But  a  far  better  way  is  to 
have  some  medium  of  exchange.  Such  a  medium  is  money. 
The  use  of  money  is  far  simpler  than  direct  exchange*  For  ex- 
ample, a  man  who  needs  shoes  might  find  it  difficult  to  get  them 
if  he  had  only  his  labor  to  offer;  but  if  he  receives  money  for 
his  labor,  he  can  get  what  he  needs.  Any  substance  that  has 
a  recognized  and  fairly  uniform  value  could  be  used  as  money. 
Gold  is  generally  used,  because  it  is  not  too  common^  is  not  easily 
destroyed,  and  is  valued  by  all  peoples  for  ornament 

Commerce  has  aided  greatly  in  the  spread  of  civilization,  for  it 
has  brought  people  into  closer  communication  and  sympathy  with 


Fio.  535.—  The  Suez  CauaL  The  iieik  uf  land  which 
Bepai-atL'H  the  MedttiH-nnieaii  aiul  Keel  seafi  fnrecd 
thu.se  who  sought  a  water  route  to  India,  four  or 
five  ceuturies  a^o,  to  uudertake  the  exph» rations 
whu^h  led  to  siieh  iuiportant  diseoveries.  The 
deinatids  of  nioderii  eomrneree  for  a  shorter  water 
routti  between  Europe  *and  Asia  led  to  the  coii- 
St  ruction  of  the  Snez  Canal. 
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one  another,  and  has  made  people  in  one  section  learn  from  those 
in  another.  As  a  means  of  communication,  writing  has  developed, 
and,  like  other  features  of  our  civilization,  this  has  been  evolved 
from  simple  beginnings.  For  example,  picture  writing,  or  recording 
events  by  symbols  carved  on  wood  or  stone,  has  been  used  by  many 
primitive  peoples  (Fig.  538).  From  this  the  alphabet  developed, 
then  printing,  which  has  been  such  an  important  aid  in  spread- 
ing knowledge.  The  telegraph,  ocean  cable,  and  telephone,  made 
possible  by  the  use  of  electricity,  have  now  brought  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world  in  close  touch  with  one  another.  Wireless 
telegraphy  is  the  last  great  advance  in  communication.  It  is  part 
of  the  progress  of  the  human  race  toward  higher  and  higher 
civilization,  in  which  commerce  has  had  so  great  an  influence. 

Summary.  —  Commerce  has  developed  from  simple  exchange  car- 
ried on  among  primitive  people,  at  first  overland,  either  on  foot  or  hy 
the  aid  of  animals,  and  on  the  sea  hy  the  use  of  boats  pro2)elled  by  oars. 
Early  commerce  beticeen  Asia  and  Europe,  overland  across  Asia 
Minor,  and  thence  in  the  inclosed  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  made 
the  Mediterranean  the  cradle  of  navigation.  TJie  discovery  of  a 
water  route  to  Asia,  and  of  the  New  World,  residting  from  the  clos- 
ing of  routes  to  Asia  by  the  Mohammedans,  have  led  to  the  develojh 
ment  of  larger  ships  and  to  the  great  advances  ofmodeim  commerce. 
The  use  of  money,  the  extension  of  civilization,  the  development  of 
writing  and  printing,  and  communication  by  electricity  are  among 
the  important  outcomes  of  the  development  of  commerce. 

251.  Influence  of  Man  on  Nature.  —  In  his  progress,  man  has  in 
many  ways  profoundly  influenced  his  surroundings.  He  has 
modified,  extended,  and  destroyed  plants  (pp.  348,  349)  and  ani- 
mals (pp.  364,  365).  By  removing  the  forest  he  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  water  to  run  off  more  rapidly  (p.  50),  washing  soil  into  the 
streams  and  causing  great  variations  in  river  volume.  As  a 
result,  some  streams  formerly  useful  for  water  power  are  now  too 
variable ;  and  some  areas,  as  parts  of  Italy,  France,  and  Missis- 
sippi, have  had  their  soil  stripped  off,  leaving  either  bare  rock  or 
a  surface  too  badly  gullied  for  farming  (p.  51). 

On  densely  settled  floodplains  and  deltas,  the  river  courses 
have  ]:)eeft  controlled  and  annual  floods  prevented.    Stream  courses. 
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have  been  straightened  and  deepened  for  navigation,  and  canals 
dng  around  rapids,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean.  For  use  in  irri- 
gation, river  water  has  been  led  over  arid  lauds;  and  hikes  and 
ponds  have  been  formed  to  secure  steady  water  supply  for  irriga- 
tion and  for  other  purposes.  Eaeh  of  these  acts  of  man  int^ar- 
feres  with  natural  conditions. 

Along  the  seaeoast,  walls  are  bnilt  to  check  the  work  of  the 
waves.  To  better  lit  them  for  shipping,  harbors  and  channels  arc 
dredged ;  jetties  and  sea  walls  are  built  to  prevent  currents  from 
closing  harbor  mouths  with  sand  bars ;  andj  by  buildbig  break- 
waters, harbors  are  actually  made  by  artificial  means. 

Much  change  is  mad  eon  the  dryland  also.  The  ground  is  pierced 
with  wells  for  Tvater,  oil  (Fig.  542),  and  gas,  and  these  substancv^ 
are  led  to  the  surface.  In  the  removal  of  coal^  iron,  and  other 
mineral  products,  the  strata  are  honeycombed  with  shafts  and  tun- 
nels (Fig,  541)  ;  and  in  quarrying,  and  in  removing  clay  and  sand* 
hills  are  lowered  and  deep  pits  made.  Tuiuiels  are  dug  through 
mountains  (Fig.  186)  and  deep  cuts  made  in  hillsides,  while  great 
embankments  are  built  of  the  rock  removed*  Earth  and  rock  are 
removed  in  making  roads  and  in  digging  cellars;  and,  over  great 
areas,  the  soilj  by  being  loosened  and  overturned  in  plowing,  is 
exposed  to  the  weather. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  man  is  at  w^ork  overcom- 
ing obstacles  which  nature  has  placed  in  the  way  of  his  advance. 
Civilized  man  brooks  no  obstacle  \  he  removes  it  where  necessary; 
he  is  everywhere  at  work  modifying  nature  to  serve  his  needs; 
and  he  is  utilizing  his  surroundings,  and  the  forces  of  natm^e,  to 
help  in  his  onward  march  toward  higher  civilization.  In  this 
respect  man  stands  apart  from  all  other  forms  of  life. 

Summary.  — hi  a  mnltitnde  of  tvaf/s  man  is  inflnenmng  nature: 
destroyiug.  modifying^  or  extend  hi  g  the  range  of  animah  and  plants; 
removing  the  forest j  thns  alloim'mj  (he  rctln  to  7'un  off  rapidkf  and 
carry  away  the  soil ;  changing  or  controtling  streams ;  Improiyrng  or 
inaJclng  ivatenvays ;  forming  lakes ;  interfering  with  the  natural  action 
of  oceanic  agencies;  boring  into  the  earth  and  remoring  materials; 
and  ex2?osing  soil  and  rock  to  the  weather.  In  fact  ^he  is  overcoming 
all  obMacles  and  nuikiug  nature  serve  his  needs. 


Fig. 541 .  —  A  ooa!  mine  ^t  J^ljcnjiiuloah  Vhy,  Fa.  Ikre  Hit'  ^r«iiTnl  is  honeycomlred 
witli  sliiirts  arnl  fiinnfils^  ami  vast  qaanTitieH  ttf  coal  arc  retuoviHl,  tojujether 
Willi  ass()chite4  rockp  great  pilrs  of  which  are  Heen  near  tlie  biiil<Jiij^^8. 


Fkj.  r4'2.  — E;-irh  nf  ilii'si'  <[<^i-i'irk.s  marks  tJnr'  siu-uf  n  Imriu^  Utv  oil  at  TiiiJouto, 
Pa.,  in  1870.    Fmm  Uieae  wells  large  ainomitii  of  oil  were  oblalned. 
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252.  The  Spread  of  Man.  —  During  the  development  of 
man,  as  outlined  above,  he  has  migrated  to  almost  all  lands. 
Starting  from  some  common  center,  he  spread  slowly,  guided 
by  the  same  laws  as  animals,  and  influenced  by  the  same  bar- 
riers. But  man's  superior  intelligence  has  permitted  him  to 
spread  farther  than  any  species  of  animal,  and  to  adapt  him- 
self to  all  climates.  Even  as  a  savage  he  reached  every  con- 
tinent and  most  oceanic  islands.  The  use  of  boats  aided 
him  in  crossing  the  ocean  barrier;  and,  by  means  of  clothing 
and  shelter,  he  has  overcome  the  barriers  of  cold  climates. 

The  spread  of  man  has  been  in  part  a  slow,  steady  advance 
outward  in  all  directions,  as  in  the  case  of  animals,  and  in 
part  a  rapid  migration  in  large  numbers  It  was  such  rapid 
spread  that  led  to  the  building  of  the  great  Chinese  wall  (Fig. 
543)  as  a  barrier  to  the  hordes  that  moved  outward  from 
central  Asia.  Similar  hordes  from  Asia  overran  Europe; 
and  still  others  crossed  the  Alps  and  advanced  to  Rome. 
The  spread  of  man  has  often  been  a  part  of  warfare  and  con- 
quest. This  is  illustrated  by  the  Roman  Empire  which,  by 
conquest,  caused  the  diffusion  of  Romans  and  Roman  civili- 
zation, not  only  along  the  Mediterranean  shores,  but  through- 
out western  Europe,  even  as  far  as  the  British  Isles. 

The  discovery  of  new  lands,  especially  in  the  New  World, 
has  had  a  great  influence  on  the  spread  of  man.  By  the  time 
of  Columbus  there  had  been  such  advance  in  knowledge  of 
sailing,  including  the  coming  into  use  of  the  compass,  that 
even  the  ocean  could  be  crossed  at  will.  The  much  higher 
civilization  of  Europeans  enabled  them  to  displace  the  savage 
occupants,  not  only  of  America,  but  of  Australia  and  the 
more  attractive  parts  of  Africa.  Commerce  is  at  present 
aiding  in  the  general  spread  of  man. 

Summary.  —  The  spread  of  primitive  man  was  influenced  by  the 
same  laws  and  barriers  that  affect  animals  ;   but  man's  superior 
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intfUigenee,  and  espeaulb/  the  usf  of  hoafa,  vioihing,  mid  shelter,  hm 
viade  it  posBihli^  for  him  to  spread  viUfrh  farther*  Mau^s  spread  has 
been  in  part  slotf  mifjrati'ott,  in  jmrl  rapid  mQvenient  in  large  nmnr 
bers^  often  as  a  part  of  ivarfare  and  conquest.  The  discovert/  of  new 
lands^  occupied  by  savages  whom  he  conld  diaplave^  has  greatly  helped 
in  man's  spread  ;  ant  I  commerce  is  now  aiding  it  further. 

253,  Races  of  Mankind.  —  Although  tlit;re  are  decided 
dLfiferences  among  men,  all  are  believed  to  have  come  from 
the  sam<3  stoek.  Tli rough  the  influence  of  climate,  and  other 
surrounding  conditions,  they  have  become  varied  ii^  color, 
form,  and  habits.  On  account  of  these  differences  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  divide  mankind  into  several  classes,  or  races. 
TJiere  ia  (1)  tlie  bhick,  or  neg;ro  (Ethiopian)  race;  (2)  the 
yellow  (^MongoUan)  race ;  (3)  tlie  red,  or  Inilian  (^American) 
race;  a!id  (4)  the  white  ( Caucasian^  race.  A  ilftli  division, 
the  brown  (^^Iitfaj/)  race  (Fig.  545),  is  often  recognized. 

Because  there  has  heen  a  mixture  of  blood  wherever  they  have 
come  in  contact,  the  bonndaries  between  these  races  are  not  dis- 
tinot  (Fig.  544).  Moreover,  the  niendjers  of  one  race  have  often 
migrated  into  the  territor}^  of  another.  Thus  the  Finns  and  Hnn- 
garians,  though  sorromided  by  Caucasian Sj  are  ^[ongolian  in  origia 

The  red  men  were  originally  contined  to  the  American  continent, 
and  have  never  migrated  to  other  re g ions.  But  other  races  have 
spread  widely.  In  modern  times  the  Mongolians  have  spread  very 
little,  and  the  negioes  have  spread  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  white  men,  who  have  carried  them  as  slaves,  especially  to  the 
New  World.  The  white  race^  on  the  other  hand,  has  migrated 
extensively,  taking  the  y>lace  of  weaker  and  less  well-fitted  people. 
This  is  well  illustrated  in  America^  where  the  Indians  have  been 
slowly  driven  back  by  the  aggressive,  civilized  Caucasians. 

SEmmary.  —  3Iatikind  is  dimded  into  four  viain  races  :  (1)  the 
blacky  or  Ethiopian  *  (2)  the  ^ellon\  or  Mongolian  ;  (3)  the  red^  or 
American:  and  (4:)  the  ivhite,  or  Can  cast  an.  Because  of  intermix- 
ture and  inigralion,  the  boundaries  betiveen  these  races  are  by  no 
means  distinct.  The  while  ra-ce  is  now  rapidbj  extending  its  range 
and  influence^  and  i^  taking  possession  of  the  earth. 
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Via.  M-j.  —  Kweca  of  maiikimi.  Reil,  nr  IiKliaii,  upper  left;  blsirk,  or  Etbiupian, 
iippt!r  rliiht;  wliitr,  or  CauiJiJiiaii,  m]<ldlf;  yell<i\v%  or  Mongoliiiii,  lower 
tight;   brown,  or  Malay  (a  braneh  wf  the  j^ellow  race),  lower  left. 


Characteristics  of  the  Races  of  Mankind.^ 


Ethiopian. 

MONUOLIAK. 

American. 

Caucasian. 

ner 

Africa,  south   of  Sa- 
hara; Madagascar; 
Australasia  (for  ex- 
ample,     Philippine 
Negritos). 

Probably  highlands   of 
Tibet. 

New  World. 

North  Africa. 

tent 

Africa;  United  States; 
West   Indies;    Ni- 
caragua;    Guiana; 
BrazU. 

China ;        Indo-Chlna ; 
North  Asia;   Korea; 
Japan;        Malaysia; 
Turkestan;   Asia  Mi- 
nor; Kussia  (Baltic); 
Balkan       Peninsula ; 
Hungary. 

Most    are    now    found 
in     Mexico,    Central 
America,            South 
America,    and   west- 
ern United  States. 

All    of    Europe:     India; 
northern,    central,    and 
western  Asia ;  America  ; 
South  Africa;   Austral- 
asia ;  New  Zealand ;  In 
fact,  over  almost  all  the 
world. 

(rical 

'CIC- 

tics. 

Long,  narrow  head  ; 
projecting       jaws ; 
broad,    flat     nose ; 
thick     li[>s,    rolle<l 
outward ;        large, 
round,  black  eyes ; 
deep  brown  color, 
rarely  black ;  short, 
black,  woolly  hair ; 
scanty  beard';  height 
above  average. 

Broad,     round     head ; 
moderately  projecting 
jaws  ;  small,  concave 
no.se ;  thin  lips ;  small, 
oblique,  black   eyes; 
color  yellowish,  ]>ale, 
and  even  white ;  long, 
coarse,    black     hair ; 
no      beard ;     height 
below  the  average. 

Head    both    long    and 
round ;   slightly   pro- 
jecting, massive  jaws ; 
aquiline  nose ;  small, 
black  eyes ;  color  cop- 
pery, shading  to  yel- 
lowish or  brown :  hair 
long,    coarse,   black ; 
scanty  beard;  height 
variable. 

Two  types:  (1)  fair;  head 
long;  moderately  large, 
blue  or  gray  eyes;  long 
flaxen,    brown,    or    red 
hair;  height  above  the 
average ;  (2)  dark ;  head 
long  In  south,  round  In 
north  ;  large  black  eyes ; 
hair  wavy,  curly,  brown 
or  black.    In  both  types 
jaws  small,   nose  large, 
straight,  or  aquiline. 

tal 
•ac- 
Mcs. 

Unintellectual;      un- 
progressive ;  no  sci- 
ence or  letters ;  few 
arts  beyond  agricul- 
ture    and     simple 
weaving,      pottery 
making,    etc.  ;    re- 
ligion very    crude. 
Including       witch*- 
craft,   nature    wor- 
ship,   and    human 
sacrifice. 

Sullen  ;    sluggish ;    in- 
dustrious in  temper- 
ate   zone,    elsewhere 
indolent ;    arts     and 
letters       moderately 
developed,       science 
slightly ;  their  culture 
not  of  modern  kind. 
In  religion  some  are 
pagans,  but  most  are 
Buddhists    and    Mo- 
hammedans. 

Stern ;  moody ;  not  emo- 
tional ;      vary     from 
savagery    to    barbar- 
ism ;     slight    knowl- 
edge of  arts,  for  ex- 
ample,     agriculture, 
pottery,  etc.    Highest 
had  rude  knowledge 
of  letters  and    some 
simple  science.     Re- 
ligion a  superstition, 
with  nature  worshl]) 
and  human  sacrifice. 

Fair  type  solid  and  even 
stolid  :   dark  tvpe  fiery 
and  fickle.    Bo'th  active 
and  enterprising.      Sci- 
ence,   letters,    and    art 
highly  developed.     Re- 
ligion varies  from  belief 
in  one  God  to  belief  in 
several,     and     includes 
Christianity,     Judaism, 
Mohammedanism,  Brah' 
manlsm. 

\b€r%. 

Africa        150,000  000 

Madagas- 
car            8,000,000 

America      20,000,000 

Austral- 
asia           2,000,000 

Total         175,000,000 

China,           880,000,000 

Japan  and 
Korea,         65,000,000 

Indo-China,    86,000,000 

Malaysia, «      80,000,000 

Rest  of 
Asia,            86,000,000 

Miscella- 
neous,           4,000,000 

Total,             640,000.000 

Full  blood        9,900.000 
Half-breeds,    12,270,000 

Total               22,170.000 
Most  In  Mexico  (8,766,- 

000);  BrazU,  4,200,000; 

250,000     In      United 

States. 

Europe              866,000,000 
Asia                    280,000,000 
America             116,000,000 
Africa                   16,000,000 
AustnOasIa           6,000,000 

Total                  770,000,000 

Based  on  table  In  Mill's  International  Geography. 

The  brown  race  (Fig.  546),  often  recognized  as  a  fifth  division  of  the  human  race.  Is  here  included  among 
longolians. 
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INFLUENCE   OF  SURROUNDINGS. 

254.  Man  in  the  Arctic.  —  Agriculture  is  impossible  ia  tliJ 
Arctic,  and  tiiere  is  too  little  plant  food  to  support  human 
life  (Fig.  486).  Under  sucli  nnfiivorable  conditions,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  North  must  look  to  animals  ior  food;  and, 

as  these  are  most 
abundant  in  the 
sea,  the  shores  of 
the  Arctic  are  in- 
habited  by  a 
sparse  population. 
On  the  tundras 
Europe  and  Asia^ 
tlie  reindeer  is 
d  o  m  e  s  t  i  c  a  t  e  d» 
making  it  poss^H 
ble  for  more  l^eo^J 
|)le  to  live  tliau 
otherwise  coidd. 
The  caribou  is  not  used  by  the  Eskimos;  but  Siberian  rein- 
deer have  recently  beea  introduced  into  Alaska,  ^M 

Life  in  the  Arctic  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Eskimos  (Fig^s.  o24, 
525) J  who  live  along  the  ouastj  depending  for  food  chiefly  on  birds, 
seal,  waliiis,  and  bear.  The  extent  to  wliich  tliese  interesting  pec»- 
ple  depend  on  animals  is  shown  by  the  following:  they  obtain 
from  them  most  of  their  food;  skins  for  their  clothing  and  sum- 
inev  tents,  or  tupics;  bone  for  their  spears;  and  bone  framework 
and  skins  for  their  boats,  or  ka3^aks.  Wood,  occasionally  drifte 
to  their  shores,  is  one  of  their  most  higldy  prized  possessions. 

To  live  amid  snch  snrronndings  requires  great  hardiliood  and 
constant  effort;  and  death  by  starvation  is  not  imeommoo.     The 
Eskimo  has  to  work  hard  in  order  to  obtain  the  barest  necessi- 
ties, and  there  are  no  luxuries.     How  ditficult  his  life  must  be  \&_ 
indicated  by  the  disasters  winch  have  befallen  many  Arctic  ei 
plorers.     Such  surronndings  offer  little  opportunity  for  advaitc 


Fig.  516. — Natives  near  the  liu-.n^  iu,t    hi  iniiiMj 
Asift.    Both  the  dog  and  reiodeer  are  domesticattid* 
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Summary.  —  The  Arctic  is  sparsely  populated,  mainly  along  the 
coa^t  where  there  is  most  animal  food ;  hut  in  the  Old  World  the 
reindeer  is  domesticated,  increasing  the  chance  of  living.  The  Es- 
kimo depends  on  animals  for  food  and  materials  for  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, and  boats.  Life  in  tlie  Arctic  is  such  a  hard  one  that  there  is 
little  chance  for  advance,  all  the  energies  being  needed  for  obtaining 
the  barest  necessities, 

255.  Man  in  the  Tropical  Zone.  —  Conditions  in  the  tropical 
zone  are  quite  opposite  from  those  in  the  Arctic.  There 
man  is  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of  food,  both  plant  and 
animal,  and  he  requires  little  clothing  (Fig.  522)  or  shelter 
(Figs.  527, 529, 530).  All  his  needs  are  met  with  slight  effort, 
and  there  is  little  cause  for  work.  Moreover,  the  climate, 
especially  if  damp,  is  unfavorable  to  work.  Under  such  con- 
ditions man  resembles  animals  in  being  content  with  bare 
necessities.  Being  so  easily  satisfied,  he  cannot  advance 
far  in  civilization. 

It  is  for  th^se  reasons  that  some  of  the  most  uncivilized  peoples 
of  the  world  to-day  are  found  in  hot  climates.  The  Indians  of 
Central  and  South  America,  the  negroes  of  central  Africa,  the 
Australian  natives,  and  the  Negritos  of  the  Philippines  are 
examples.  Among  many  of  these  people,  as  among  animals,  the 
eating  of  one  another,  or  cannibalism,  is  still  practiced.  They 
live  in  the  most  primitive  way,  —  lazy,  unintelligent,  superstitious, 
human  animals.  Yet  they  talk,  they  think  a  little,  and  they  know 
the  use  of  simple  implements.  When  brought  under  the  influence 
of  civilization  they  advance,  showing  that  it  is  only  surrounding 
conditions  that  have  kept  them  so  low. 

Summary.  —  In  the  tropical  zone  the  ease  of  obtaining  food,  and 
the  small  amount  of  clothing  and  shelter  necessary,  call  for  little  work, 
to  which  the  hot,  damp  climate  is  unfavorable.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  the  lea^t  civilized  races  are  found  in  the  tropical  zone, 

256.  Man  in  the  Temperate  Zone.  — This  zone  has  been  the 
birthplace  of  civilization,  mainly  for  the  following  reasons : 
(1)  while  there  is  an  abundance  of  food  in  summer,  there 
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is  little  in  winter.  It  bas^  therefore^  been  necessary  to  seciii 
food  in  summer  and  Sitore  it  for  winter  use.  This  requires 
energy,  intelligence,  and  f*>reKiglit;  yet  the  amount  of  work 
necessary  is  not  great  enougli  to  discourage  or  to  prevent  ad- 
vance. (2 )  Both  clothing  and  shelter  are  needed,  and  to  pro- 
vide these  also  requires  intelligence,  ingenuity,  and  energy. 
(3)  The  hinds  of  the  temperate  zone  are  irregular,  and  the 
climate  varied.  This  has  led  to  the  growth  of  different  crops 
in  different  sections ;  and  the  people  of  one  section,  desiriiiji^ 
the  products  of  another,  have  opened  communication  witli 
them.  From  this  has  arisen  commerce,  leading  people  of  one 
region  to  learn  from  those  of  another. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  winter,  the  people  of  the  temperab 
zone  have  developed  the  habit  of  eidtivating  crops^  and  have  de 
vised  means  of  making  the  work  easy.  They  have  domesticata 
animals  for  food  and  as  aids  in  their  work  ;  they  have  made  ic 
plementsi  have  learned  how  to  use  metals;  have  developed  t\ 
art  of  building ;  have  discovered  the  use  of  tire ;  in  fact,  in  sn|! 
plying  their  needs  they  have  learned  to  call  all  nature  to  their 
aid.  The  eiviliisation  that  developed  in  the  north  temperate  zone 
has  now  spread  to  all  zones.  ^i 

Summary,  —  TM  need  of  providing  food^  clot  Jang,  and  shelter  frnj^i 
itnnte?-  has  caused  people  of  (lie  temperate  zone  to  adrance ;  mid  the 
varied  prodncta  of  different  sections  have  given  rine  to  commerce.     In_ 
this  advajtce  the  cultivation  ofcropSy  the  domestication  of  animals^  tk 
art  of  bti  tiding,  and  the  use  of  metals  and  fire  have  been  learned 
Th  HS  modern  cimlization  has  arisen. 


I 


257.  Man  in  the  Desert — ^Living  on  a  desert  resembles 
life  in  the  Arctic  in  the  fact  that  there  is  so  little  food  that 
men  often  die  of  starvation.  But  the  nomads  of  the  desert 
(p.  89)  have  domestic  animals,  —  cattle,  horses,  and  camels 
especiall}?", — ^  which  help  them  greatly*  Their  mode  of  life 
makes  these  wanderers  intelligent  and  brave,  otherwise  they 
could  not  live  amid  such  surroundings ;  but  tliey  do  nat[ 
aesitate  to  seize  from  others  the  goods  they  need. 
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Desert  conditions  are  so  unfavorable  that  people  more  civilized 
have  not  entered  to  crowd  the  nomads  out ;  and  the  desert  barrier 
prevents  the  inhabitants  from  learning  of  others.  For  this  reason, 
customs  of  the  time  of  Christ  are  to-day  preserved  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  deserts. 

Oa  oases  conditions  are  very  different,  for  there  agri- 
culture is  possible.  Large  oases,  such  as  the  valleys  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Nile,  have  been  cradles  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tion. Civilization  early  developed  in  such  situations  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  to  work  in  order  to  store  up  food  for 
the  season  when  crops  will  not  grow;  and  the  surrounding 
desert  served  to  protect  the  stores  of  food  from  invaders. 

Both  in  the  Ei\phrates  and  Nile  valleys,  and  in  other  oases  of 
the  Old  World,  there  developed  a  wonderful  ancient  civilization, 
which  spread  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  an- 
cient culture  is  the  foundation  of  our  modern  civilization.  The 
oases  were  favorable  to  the  beginning,  and  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  spread  of  civilization  (p.  377) ;  but  the  desert  barrier  has  in- 
terfered with  the  introduction  of  the  modern  civilization  which 
has  developed  in  other  parts  of  the  temperate  zone.  Consequently, 
these  cradles  of  ancient  civilization  are  now  far  behind  the  world. 

The  most  advanced  of  the  American  Indians  were  those  that 
lived  in  similar  situations.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico, 
the  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  and  the  Incas  of  South  America  lived  in 
positions  where  agriculture  was  possible,  and  where  deserts  or 
mountains  offered  partial  protection  from  invasion.  When  dis- 
covered, these  red  men  were  barbarians,  far  higher  than  the  other 
Indians,  who  were  savages. 

Summary.  —  Because  of  lack  of  food  and  water,  desert  conditions 
are  unfavorable,  and  the  inhabitants  are  scattered  and  nomadic, 
though  greatly  aided  by  their  domestic  animals.  The  desert  barrier 
prevents  them  from  learning  from  others,  and  hence  they  preserve 
many  ancient  customs.  The  oases,  however,  were  cradles  of  ancient 
civilization^  because  (1)  agriculture  was  possible;  (2)  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  food  for  the  unfavorable  seasons;  and  (3)  the  desert  pro- 
tected th£  inhabitants  from  invasion. 
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258.  Influence  of  Mountains.  —  There  is  no  part  of  the 
worhl  where,  in  so  short  a  distance,  there  are  found  races  as 
different  as  those  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  Hinia- 
liiyas.  These  mountains  have  served  as  great  walls  (p.  106), 
hindering  the  migration  of  man  at^  well  as  of  animals  ;  and  it 
was  partly  because  of  their  protection  that  the  people  of  India 
became  so  civilized  in  very  ancient  times.  Yet  even  these 
mountain  barriers  were  crossed,  although  with  great  diffi- 
culty. Much  the  same  is  true  of  the  Alps,  whose  protection 
helped  to  make  the  powerfnl  Ronu\n  Empire  possible. 

When  their  country  is  invaded,  people  often  retreat  to 
mountains  ;  for  there  is  little  about  mountains  to  attract  in- 
vaders, and  entrance  is  difficult,  while  the  passes  and  valleys 
are  easily  defended.  For  these  reasons  the  Welsh  and  Scotch, 
who  occupied  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
were  far  less  affected  by  the  inroads  of  invaders  than  the  in- 
habitants of  other  sections  of  the  island.  To  this  day  their 
ancient  language  is  spoken,  and  sermons  are  even  preached 
in  it.  In  the  Pyrenees  there  is  a  small  group  of  people, 
called  the  Basques,  who  still  retain  an  ancient  language  no 
longer  spoken  b}^  others.  In  the  single  small  country  of 
Switzerland  four  languages  are  now  spoken,  —  German, 
French,  Italian,  and  Rtetho-Romisch  dialect. 


Among  inoiuitain  people  ancient  cnstoma,  as  well  as  languages, 
are  preserved.  For  example,  homespun  is  still  used  in  the  moun- 
tains of  eastern  Kentucky;  and  peculiar,  old-style  costuioes  are 
worn  by  Swiss  mountaineers  and  inhabitants  of  the  Black  Forest 
uioim tains  of  (jrermany*  Such  places,  like  deserts,  are  among  the 
last  to  be  reached  by  new  customs.  ^H 

Mountain  people  are  brave  and  hardy,  for  their  life  is  one  ol^™ 
hardship,  and  there  are  many  dangers.  The  open-air  life,  with 
plenty  of  space  and  freedom,  develops  a  love  of  freedom.  They 
desire  to  be  left  alone,  and  resist  attempts  at  conquest  It  is  for 
such  reasons  that  little  Bwitzerland,  notwithstanding  many  efforts 
to  seize  it,  has  been  able  to  remain  independent. 
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Summary.  —  Mountains  are  barriers,  vroipcfincf  people  from 
mvasion ;  they  are  places  of  retreat  before  invaders  ;  m  them 
ancient  languages  and  customs  linger;  they  develop  a  brave,  hardy, 
freedomAoving  race, 

259.  Influence  of  Coast  Line.  —  Closed  seas  and  irregular 
coasts,  having  quiet  water,  encourage  fishing  and  commerce. 
It  is  along  such  coasts,  therefore,  that  navigation  has  devel- 
oped. The  Mediterranean  and  the  irregular  Grecian  coast 
illustrate  this;  also  the  irregular  Scandinavian  coast,  with 
its  many  narrow,  quiet  fiords  (p.  209).  Here  developed 
the  brave,  hardy  Norsemen,  who  ravaged  the  coast  of  west- 
ern Europe,  and  even  visited  America,  before  the  time  of 
Columbus. 

The  British  nation  has  become  "  mistress  of  the  seas " 
because  of  the  favorable  position  and  coast.  No  part  of  the 
British  Isles  is  far  from  the  sea ;  there  are  innumerable  bays 
and  harbors  ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  have  engaged  in 
fishing.  The  separation  from  the  mainland  has  been  of 
the  highest  importance,  for  it  has  prevented  invasion  by 
land  and  has  made  commerce  by  water  necessary.  Further- 
more, these  small  islands  are  unable  to  supply  food  enough 
for  the  large  manufacturing  population  that  has  developed 
there.  To  bring  food,  and  to  carry  away  manufactured 
products,  calls  for  ships ;  and  to  protect  these  and  the  coast 
from  attack,  demands  a  navy. 

Colonies  were  established  as  a  source  of  food  and  raw 
products  for  manufacture ;  they  also  served  as  a  market  for 
manufactured  articles,  and  commerce  with  them  became 
great  and  mutually  beneficial.  As  a  result  of  these  facts,  and 
the  presence  of  coal  and  iron  for  manufacturing,  the  British 
nation  has  become  the  greatest  sea  power  in  the  world,  and 
has  come  into  possession  of  the  largest  amount  of  territory 
that  any  nation  has  ever  controlled. 

Summary.  —  Protected  seas,  like  the  Mediterranean,  and  irregular 
coasts,  like  those  of  Greece  and  Scandinavia,  encourage  the  develop- 
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ment  of  navigation.  The  Bntish  t  tat  ion  has  hero  me  fhe  greatest  sea 
ponmr,  mid  the  possessor  of  the  largest  amount  of  territort/,  of  any 
tiatiou,  as  a  res^ult  of  its  island  condition^  its  irregular  coasts  and 
the  fad  that  it  needed  to  import  food  and  raw  products  for  nianufc 
ture,  andf  being  on  an  island^  woii  obliged  to  brinf/  them  by  ivater. 


OCH 


260.  United  States. —The  situation  of  United  States  in 
the  temperate  zone,  with  several  diilereiit  climates,  is  favor- 
able to  advance.  There  are 
great  natiival  resources  of 
nearly  every  kind,  and  the 
wisdom  and  love  of  freedom 
of  our  ancestors  led  them  to 
establish  a  government  that 
has  encouraged  the  full  use 
of  these  resources.  The 
coast  line  is  favorable  to 
navigation,  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  separates  us 
from  other  highly  civilized 
nations,  is  so  narrow  that 
communication  and  com- 
merce with  them  are  easily 
possible.  Yet  it  is  wide 
enougli  to  protect  us 
attack  and  invasion. 
Early  settlements 
naturally  first  made  akmg  the  coast,  because  this  was  the  first 
place  reached.  Although  the  natives  were  finally  pushed 
aside,  for  a  while  aided  by  the  mountain  ancl  forest  barrier,^ 
the  J  held  back  the  westward  advance  of  the  pioneers.  ^B 
Thus  the  settlers  continued  to  live  along  the  coast ;  and  in 
1790,  when  the  West  was  a  vast  wilderness  crossed  only  by 
ludiiin  trails,  it  %vas  possible  to  travel  by  stage  from  Portland,,^ 
Me.,  to  Virginia,  stopping  each  night  in  a  good-sized  ^dllageJ 
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Fig.  547,  —  Distribution  of  white  men 
in  United  States,  17(K). 
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The  Spanish  and  French  settlements  were  far  more  scat- 
tered, for  the  Spanish  had  two  coasts  to  travel  along,  and 
the  French  had  the  great  interior  waterways.  Therefore, 
when  the  French  and  Indian  war  came,  the  English,  being 
closer  together  and  able  to  unite,  had  a  great  advantage. 
The  success  of  the  Revolution  •  was  also  in  large  part  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Colonists  were  centered  along  the  coast. 

The  mountains  were  finally  crossed  along  the  water  gaps, 
through  Cumberland  Gap  to  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and 
along  the  Mohawk  Gap  to  the  Great  Lakes.  When  the 
way  to  the  interior  was  well  opened,  migration  was  rapid, 
because  the  soil  was  good,  the  climate  favorable,  the  surface 
clear  of  forest,  and  the  land  free  to  all.  Soon  the  central 
plains  developed  into  a  great  agricultural,  mining,  and 
maufacturing  section.  The  water  gaps  and  waterways  are 
still  the  leading  routes  to  this  interior. 

West  of  the  prairies  was  another  great  barrier,  in  the  form 
of  arid  plains  and  plateaus,  extensive  deserts,  and  lofty 
mountain  ranges.  How  great  a  barrier  this  was  is  seen  from 
the  fact  that,  when  gold  was  discovered  in  California,  large 
numbers  preferred  to  travel  entirely  around  South  America 
rather  than  undergo  the  danger  and  hardship  of  a  wagon 
trip  across  the  continent.  Now  several  lines  of  railway 
cross  the  mountains  ;  there  are  mining  cities  in  the  mountain 
valleys ;  and  irrigated  farms  dot  even  the  desert.  Man  has 
so  overcome  these  barriers  that  the  continent  is  crossed  in  a 
few  days  with  all  the  comforts  of  modern  railway  travel. 

Our  country  has  developed  wonderfully,  and  in  a  century 
has  changed  from  a  weak  nation,  struggling  for  existence,  to 
one  of  the  great  world  powers.  This  growth  is  not  the  result 
of  a  mere  accident;  nor  is  it  due  to  a  single  cause.  The 
invigorating  climate  encourages  work,  and  in  fact  requires 
it ;  and  intelligent  labor  secures  great  reward.  In  a  new 
country  there  are  wide  opportunities  for  those  who  work 
hard,  and  this  fact  has  helped  make  the  American  people 
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energetic.  Mineral,  farm,  and  forest  products  may  be  ob- 
tained in  great  variety ;  and  pbysiographio  conditions,  as 
well  ai*  the  wise  government  under  whicli  we  live,  are  favor* 
able  to  their  development.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  United 
States  has  advanced  so  rapidly  ;  and  the  present  century 
should  see  still  more  wonderful  advance. 

Summary.  —  The  cUmafe,  resources,  government^  and  coast  line 
of  the  United  Statm   are  famraUe  to  advance.     The  early  seltleA 
menia  along  the  cmmt^  and  the  interference  with  westward  spread^ 
caused   by  the    Indians   and   7nountaift   barrier ,   helped   maJce  ihBj 
Enfjliiih   sn€j:^eHftftd    in  tear    tcith  France,  and  the  colonists  in   tlu 
Hevokdioti  afjainst  the  mother  country.      The  monntain  barrier  was 
first  crossed  along  the  water  gaps,  and  the  fertile,  open  prairie  was 
then  quickly  developed ;  but  the  great  icesiern  barrier  of  desert  and 
mofintain  held  ba/:k  fitrther  adtmnce  until  after  the  discoi^ertf  ofgold^ 
in  Califorma,      (Mr  rapid  detwlopmmd  ha.H  dependecl  on  the  energetic 
people,  ivise  govemmeiit,  and   vast  resources;   and   since  the  faun 
dation  is  solid,  our  prosperity  promises  to  continue. 


Topical  Outline  and  Revikw  Questions. 

Topical  Outline. — 243.  Early  Man.  —  Origin  by  evoltition;  resem- 
blance to  animals  j  difference  from  animals ;  early  stages  of  savagery. 

2U.  Dependence  of  Man  on  Nature.  —  Dependence  of  all  mankind; 
further  depend*^ nee  of  civilized  man;  URe  of  nature  by  civilized  man* 

2 15,  Food  Supply*  —  Basis  of  invention ;  primitive  implements;  present 
use;  parts  of  plants  eate^n  ;  instances;  rea.^ons  for  cultivation:  impor- 
tance of  domesticatioti ;  farming  at  present ;  dependence  on  farmer 

24*1.  Clothing,  —  Need  of  clothing;  materials  used;  use  of  skinsj 
vegetfibUi  |iToductH;  animal  products;  reason  for  importance, 

t?47.   Shelter.  —  (>t)  Frimitivc  shelters:  Eskimos;  Indiana;  nomads 
sod  houses;  tropical  shelter;  caves,     (h)  Rnilding  materials:  first  use; 
wood;   stone;    mortar;    sun-dried  brick;  baked  brick,     (c)  Fire:  neei 
of  it;  first  importance;  later  uses;  result  of  these  uses* 

218.    Selection  of  Homes.  —  Two  objects  in  selecting  sites ;  condition 
civilized  man  ;  instances  of  sites  selected  for  protection. 

249.  Location  and  Growth  of  Cities.  —  (a)  Primitive  man:  reasoni 
for  communities ;  savages;  advantages  of  villages.  (h)  Government 
village  chief;    extension   of    power;    origin    of    modern    government 
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(c)  European  towns :  castles ;  gathering  of  people  about  them ;  present 
condition,  (d)  Modem  cities:  capitals;  industries  in  large  capitals; 
cities  at  junction  of  trade  routes;  on  rivers;  lake  ports;  seaports;  sea- 
ports at  mouths  of  rivers ;  effect  of  water  power ;  of  mining. 

250.  Development  of  Commerce.  —  (a)  Exchange :  desires  of  primitive 
people;  methods  of  gratifying  them;  early  commerce.  (6)  Greeks; 
favorable  location ;  colonies ;  extension  beyond  Mediterranean,  (c)  Dis- 
covery of  new  lands :  reason  for  exploration ;  results,  (d)  Effects  of  com- 
merce :  exchange ;  need  of  money ;  use  of  gold ;  spread  of  civilization ; 
early  writing ;  alphabet ;  electricity. 

251.  Influence  of  Man  on  Nature.  —  Life;  forest  removal,  —  effect  on 
rivers,  on  soil ;  changes  in  stream  courses ;  irrigation ;  lakes ;  work  along 
seacoast;  borings;  mines;  quarrying;  tunnels;  roads;  plowing;  inde- 
pendence of  man;  use  of  surroundings. 

252.  The  Spread  of  Man.  —  Resemblance  to  animals ;  superior  intelli- 
gence ;  use  of  boats ;  of  clothing  and  shelter ;  slow  spread ;  rapid  spread ; 
conquest ;  discovery  of  new  lands ;  aid  of  commerce. 

2o3.  Races  of  Mankind.  —  Origin  of  differences;  the  races;  boundaries; 
spread  of  the  red  race ;  the  black  race ;  the  yellow  race ;  the  white  race. 

254.  Man  in  the  Arctic.  —  Plant  food ;  animal  food  in  sea ;  reindeer ; 
Eskimos,  —  food,  dependence  on  animals,  wood,  effect  of  surroundings. 

255.  Man  in  the  Tropical  Zone.  —  Food ;  ease  of  meeting  needs ;  effect 
of  climate  on  civilization ;  instances  of  uncivilized  people ;  their  condi- 
tion ;  possibility  of  advance. 

256.  Man  in  the  Temperate  Zone.  —  (a)  Reasons  for  civilization: 
abundant  food ;  need  of  storing  food  for  winter ;  need  of  clothing  and 
shelter ;  varied  climate  and  land  form,  (b)  Nature  of  advance :  culti- 
vation of  crops;  domestication  of  animals;  use  of  implements;  of 
metals;  art  of  building;   use  of  fire. 

257.  Man  in  the  Desert.  —  (a)  The  desert  itself :  comparison  with 
Arctic;  domestic  animals;  nomadic  characteristics;  effect  of  desert 
barrier,  (b)  On  oases:  agriculture;  cradles  of  civilization;  reasons 
for  development  of  civilization,  (c)  Euphrates  and  Nile :  early  civili- 
zation ;  its  spread ;  present  condition,     (d)  American  Indians. 

258.  Influence  of  Mountains.  —  (a)  Barriers :  races  on  two  sides  of 
Himalayas;  protection  to  India;  Alps.  (6)  Retreats:  reasons;  Welsh 
and  Scotch ;  Basques ;  Switzerland ;  ancient  customs,  (c)  Mountain 
people :  character ;  love  of  freedom ;  Switzerland. 

259.  Influence  of  Coast  Line.  —  (a)  Closed  seas :  Mediterranean. 
(6)  Irregular  coasts :  Greece ;  Scandinavia,  (c)  British  nation  :  near- 
ness to  sea;  irregular  coast;  fishing;  island  condition;  food  supply; 
colonies ;  commerce ;  coal  and  iron ;  great  importance. 
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260.  United  States. —  (a)  Favorable  conditions:  oBmAte; 
government ;  coast  line ;  ocean.    (6)  Monntain  bairier :  fixrt  i 
natives;  barrier  to  westward  movement ;  oondhkm  In  1700; 
French;  French  and  Indian^war;  Revolution,    (c)  Interior:  crosriog 
barrier ;  development  of  interior ;  present  routes  to  interior,    (d)  Westeom  * 
barrier:  nature;  difficulty  of  crossing;  present  condition,     (s)  Growth 
of  country:  climate;  energetic  people;  resources;  goyemment;  fotoreb 

Review  Questions. — 248.  What  is  believed  to  be  the  origin  >q{ 
man?    What  was  his  early  state? 

244.  Upon  what  conditions  are  all  men  dependent?  In  irbat  otiier 
ways  are  civilized  men  dependent  on  nature? 

245.  What  simple  implements  were  early  used?  Why?  Why  weie 
plants  cultivated  ?  What  parts  are  used  ?  Give  exampleB.  Of  irfaat  im- 
portance is  domestication  ?    Of  what  present  importance  is  agzionltine? 

246.  What  materials  are  used  for  clothing?  Why  axe  tike  produotion 
and  manufacture  of  materials  for  clothing  so  important? 

247.  What  primitive  means  are  employed  for  securing  slielter?  How 
has  the  use  of  wood  developed  ?    Stone  ?    Clay  ?    Of  what  nae  is  fire  ? 

248.  What  considerations  have  led  to  the  selection  of  sites  for  homes? 
What  influences  civilized  man?    Give  illustrations  of  protected  sites. 

249.  Why  do  men  gather  in  centers?  Illustrate.  What  inflnenoe 
has  this  on  government?  What  was  the  condition  in  Europe?  What 
great  European  cities  are  capitals?  What  else  accounts  for  their 
growth?  What  situations  especially  favor  the  growth  of  cities?  Give 
instances.    In  what  several  connections  is  London  mentioned? 

250.  What  is  the  nature  of  commerce  among  primitive  peoples?  How 
was  early  commerce  carried  on?  What  was  the  nature  of  ancient  com- 
merce between  Asia  and  Europe?  What  influence  had  the  Mediterra- 
nean ?  What  effect  had  the  Mohammedans  ?  On  what  does  the  use  of 
money  depend?    Why  is  gold  used?    State  other  effects  of  commerce. 

251.  State  some  of  the  ways  in  which  man  influences  nature :  (a)  life; 
(b)  rivers ;  (c)  seacoast ;  (rf)  the  land. 

252.  Compare  and  contrast  man's  spread  with  that  of  animals.  In 
what  ways  has  his  spread  been  accomplished?    Give  illustrations. 

253.  What  is  the  cause  of  differences  among  men?  Name  the  four 
races.  Where  is  each  mainly  found  (Fig.  544)  ?  Why  are  the  bound- 
aries not  sharp  ?    What  about  the  spread  of  the  different  races  ? 

254.  What  are  the  sources  of  food  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic? 
How  do  the  Eskimos  live  ?    Why  may  they  not  advance  ? 

255.  What  conditions  in  the  tropical  zone  are  unfavorable  to  civiliza- 
tion ?    What  is  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  V    Can  they  be  civilized? 

256.  What  three  conditions  have  favored  advance  to  civilization  in 
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the  temperate  zone  ?    How  have  they  aided  ?    In  what  ways  has  man 
learned  to  call  nature  to  his  service  ? 

257.  What  is  the  condition  of  man  in  the  desert  ?  Why  are  primitive 
customs  preserved  ?  Why  were  oases  favorable  to  the  development  of 
early  civilization?  Of  what  Importance  was  this  in  the  Old  World? 
What  was  the  condition  in  the  New  World? 

258.  What  are  the  effects  of  mountains  as  barriers?  Why  are  they 
places  of  retreat  ?  Give  illustrations  of  the  influence  of  this  on  language. 
On  customs.     What  effect  have  mountains  on  character? 

259.  Give  instances  of  the  influence  of  closed  seas  and  irregular 
coasts.     What  facts  accouut  for  the  importance  of  the  British  nation  ? 

260.  What  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  advance  of  the  United 
States?  What  were  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  barrier  west  of  the 
coast?  Where  was  this  barrier  crossed ?  What  was  the  result ?  What 
barrier  was  found  farther  west?  How  has  it  been  overcome?  Upon 
what  has  our  progress  as  a  nation  depended  ? 

Reference  Books.  —  Shaler,  Nature  and  Man  in  Ameiica,  Scribner*s 
Sons,  New  York,  1891,  ^1.50;  Peschel,  Races  of  Man,  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York,  1876,  ^.25 ;  Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilization,  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York,  1895,  ^5.00;  Keane,  Ethnology,  2  vols.,  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  1896,  |2.60;  Man,  Past  and  Present,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
1899,  ^3.00;  Brixton,  Races  and  Peoples,  McKay,  Philadelphia,  1890, 
^1.50;  Ripley,  Races  of  Europe,  2  vols.,  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1899,  ^6.00;  Ratzel,  The  History  of  Mankind,  S  vols.,  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  1896-99,  ^4.00  a  volume;  Gibbins,  History  of  Commerce  in 
Europe,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1891,  $0.90 ;  Guyot,  The  Earth  and 
Man,  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1893,  $1.75;  Marsh,  The  Earth  as 
Modified  by  Human  Action,  Scribner*s  Sons,  New  York,  1885,  $3.50; 
Mackinder,  Britain  and  the  British  Seas,  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1902,  $2.00. 


APPENDIXES. 

APPENDIX  A.  REVOLUTION  OF  THE  EARTH. 

1.  Apparent  Movements  of  the  Sun.  —  In  addition  to  the  daily 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  there  is  a  slower  change  in  its  posi- 
tion which  can  be  detected  by  noting  the  point  of  sunrise  or  sun- 
set for  a  week  or  two.  In  the  north  temperate  zone,  the  sun  rises 
exactly  in  the  east  and  sets  due  west  on  March  21  and  Septem- 
ber 23.  From  March  to  September  sunrise  and  sunset  are  north  of 
true  east  and  west,  and  the  days  are  longer  than  the  nights.  But 
from  September  to  March  the  sun  rises  and  sets  south  of  due  east 
and  west,  and  the  nights  are  then  longer  than  the  days.  The 
midday  sun  also  changes  in  position.  It  is  higher  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  but  is  always  in  the  southern  half  of  the  heavens. 
In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  same  changes  occur  in  the  opposite 
season ;  but  there  the  midday  sun  is  always  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  heavens. 

2.  Experiment  to  Illustrate  Revolution.  —  One  or  two  simple 
experiments  will  aid  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  way  in 
which  revolution  (p.  5)  causes  these  apparent  movements  of  the 
sun.  Place  two  balls  in  a  tub  of  water  (Fig.  548),  one  in  the 
center  to  represent  the  sun,  the  other  off  to  one  side  to  represent 
the  earth.  The  water  surface  represents  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
or  the  plane  in  which  the  earth  moves  in  its  revolution  around 
the  sun.  If  the  earth  ball  is  moved  around  the  central  ball,  its 
path  will  represent  the  orbit  of  the  earth  in  its  revolution. 

A  needle  inserted  in  the  earth  ball  represents  the  position  of 
the  earth's  axis.  When  the  ball  is  so  placed  that  the  needle  pro- 
jects straight  up  into  the  air,  the  axis  of  the  ball  is  perpendicular 
to  the  water  surface ;  if  the  axis  of  the  earth  were  in  a  similar 
position,  it  would  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
Now  turn  the  earth  ball  until  the  needle  is  inclined  as  in  Figure 
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548,  which  is  the  same  angle  as  that  at  which  the  earth's  axis  is 
inclined.  The  earth  is  inclined  66|^  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptio^ 
or  23^^  to  a  perpendicular  from  that  plane. 

Float  the  earth  ball  around  the  central  ball,  always  keeping  the 
needle  axis  inclined  at  the  same  angle,  and  you  will  see  quite 
cleai'ly  in  what  position  the  earth  moves  around  the  sun. 

Position  1  (Fig.  548),  with  the  needle  pointing  toward  the  cen- 
tral ball,  may  represent  the  earth's  position  in  summer  when  ihe 

North  Pole  points 
toward  the  sun.  Li 
the  ball  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the 
tub  (3),  the  needle 
is  inclined  awa^ 
from  the  sun  ball, 
as  the  ]$rorth  Pole  is 
in  winter;  but  the 
other  end  of  the 
needle,  or,  as  we 
may  call  it»  the 
South  Pole,  is  then 
inclined  toward  the 
sun  ball.  Halfway 
between  these  sum- 
mer and  winter  posi- 
tions (2  and  4)  the  axis  is  inclined  neither  toward  nor  away  from 
the  sun.     These  points  represent  spring  and  autumn. 

3.  Rotation  and  Revolution. — The  manner  in  which  revolution 
causes  the  sun's  position  in  the  heavens  to  change  may  be  under- 
stood by  another  simple  experiment.  Let  a  globe  or.  ball  repre- 
sent the  earth,  and  a  lamp  or  candle  the  sun.  Carry  the  globe 
in  a  circular  path  around  the  light,  being  careful  to  always  keep 
the  axis  inclined  at  the  same  angle. 

When  the  position  is  that  of  summer,  the  full  rays  of  the  lamp 
illuminate  the  northern  half  of  the  globe  and  reach  beyond  the 
pole.  So  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  when  it  has  reached  the  summer 
position  in  its  orbit,  the  sun's  rays  reach  beyond  the  North  Pole, 
and  illuminate  all  the  space  within  the  Arctic  Circle  (Fig.  549). 


Fig.  548.  — To  illustrate  revolution  of  the  earth. 
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Pia.  549*  —  Pogition  of  the  eartli  June  21. 


This  circle  ia  located  23|'*  from  the  pole  because  the  sun's  rays  of 
midsummer  (June  21)  reojch  that  distance  beyond  the  North 
Pole.  TJiej  reach  that  far  because  this  is  the  amount  that  the 
earth ^s  axis  is  itieliued. 

Now  rotate  the  globe,  and 
you  will  see  that  all  points 
within  23|*'  of  the  pole  are 
lighted  throughout  the  en- 
tire rotation.  The  same  is 
al  so  t  r  n  e  of  t  h  e  ear  th .  Thi  s 
makes  it  clear  why,  on  the 
longest  day,  June  21,  every 
point  within  the  Arctic 
Circle  has  sunlight  for  the  full  24  hours  (Fig.  550). 

Still  holding  the  globe  in  this  position,  observe  the  conditions 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  axis,  or  the  South  Pole.  Even  when 
the  globe  is  rotated,  no  light  reaches  that  portion.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  earth  in  summer,  for  then  the  midday  sun  just  barely 
appears  on  the  Antarctic  Circle,  23^^^  from  the  South  Pole.     All 

within  that  circle  is 
dark,  even  at  mid- 
day. 

Moving  the  globe 
to  the  opposite,  or 
winter,  position  (3, 
Fig.  548),  with  the 
North  Pole  inclined 
away  from  the  lamp, 
conditions  are  re- 
versed. All  is  dark- 
ness  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  while 
all  within  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle  is 
bathed  in  light 
(Fig.  551).  This  is  the  earth's  condition  in  winter.  Thus,  each 
year  as  the  earth  revolves,  there  is  a  season  of  darkness  and  one 
of  light  around  each  pole. 


riu,  iLJ^H'.—  i  lie  siin  at  midnight  iii  the  Arctic  in  sum- 
mer when  the  rej^ion  wUhiii  the  Arctic  circle  is 
lighted  during  the  entire  rotation. 


I 
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Fig.  551.  —  FuiitjdJii  of  the  earth  December  21. 


If  the  globe  is  now  placed  in  the  position  of  spring  or  autimin 
(2  and  4,  Fig.  548),  the  light  will  exactly  reach  each  pole.     The 

half  of  the  polar  region 
that  faces  the  lamp  isi 
lighted,  the  half  away 
from  it  is  in  darkness ; ' 
but  by  rotating  the  globe 
the  dark  side  is  turned 
toward  the  light.  When 
the  earth  reaches  a  cor- 
responding position  in 
its  orbit,  it  is  divided 
into  a  daik  and  a  light  half  by  a  plane  passing  from  pole  to 
pole  (Fig.  552).  At  these  times,  the  et^innoxe.'f  (equal  nights),  all 
over  the  earth  day  and  night  are  each  12  hours  long.  One  period  is 
called  remaZ (spring)  equinox,  the  other  atilumnal  (autninn)  equinox. 
During  the  eqiunoxes,  when  the  snnlight  just  reaches  each  pole, 
the  midday  sun  is  directly  above  the  equator.  After  December 
21,  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  the  sun  appears  to  be  slowly  moving 
northward,  and  the  sunlight  slowly  creeps  over  the  curvature  of 
the  earth  into  the  Arctic.  After  the  earth  has  passed  its  summer 
position,  the  sua  seems,  from 


all  points  on  the  globe,  to 
be  slowly  moving  south- 
ward, and  the  sunlight  is 
gradually  withdrawn  from 
the  Arctic. 

If  the  earth's  axis  were 
perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  there  would 
be  no  Hucb  changes  5  but, 
since  it  is  inclinedj  revolu- 
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Fig*  552,  — Poaltioa  of  the  earth  Sciptember  23. 


tion  tui'ns  one  hemisphere  toward  the  sun  for  a  time,  then  away 
from  it.  These  annual  changes  recur  so  regularly  that,  in  all  the 
time  of  human  .history,  there  has  been  no  noticeable  change, 

SuGOKSTUDNS,  —  (1)  Study  Sections  2  and  3  at  the  same  time  that 
you  are  yourself  performing"  the  experiments  describt"d.  (*2)  Make 
careful  observations  of  the  change  in  the  snn  from  day  to  day.     On  a 
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Fig.  553.  —  To  illustrate  the  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun. 


platform,  or  table,  placed  where  the  sun  reaches  it  from  morning  till 
night,  draw  intersecting  north-south  (p.  419)  and  east-west  lines.  Where 
they  cross  drive  a  long  knitting  needle  into  the  table.  Once  a  week  at 
noon  mark  on  the  north-south  line  the  point  to  which  the  needle  shadow 
reaches.  Also  mark  the  point  reached  by  the  shadow  just  after  sunrise 
or  just  before  sunset.  What  movements  of  the  sun  cause  these  changes? 
Observe  also  the  exact  place  where  the  sun  sets  each  week.  (3)  In  what 
direction  does  your  shadow  point  at  noon?  In  what  direction  would  it 
point  in  South  Africa?  At  each  tropic,  in  the  middle  of  March,  June, 
September,  and  January?  At  the  equator?  What  is  the  direction  of  a 
shadow  at  noon  in  summer  in  the  Arctic?  At  midnight?  Are  such 
shadows  longer  or  shorter  than  in  the  temperate  zone  ? 
2d 


APPENDIX  B.     LATITUDE  AND   LONGITUDE. 

1.  Latitude.  —  The  most  convenient  method  of  locating  points 
on  the  spherical  earth  is  by  imaginary  circles  extending  in  oppo- 
site directions.  Any  point  can  then  be  definitely  located  by  the 
intersection  of  such  circles.  These  are  called  circles  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  names  given  when  the  extent  of  the  world  was  not 
known,  and  one  direction  (longitude)  was  supposed  to  be  the  long 
direction,  the  other  (latitude)  the  broad  direction. 

For  measurement  of  latitude  imaginary  circles  are  extended 
in  an  east-west  direction.  The  largest  circle  (about  25,000  miles), 
the  equator,  extends  around  the  earth  midway  between  the  poles. 
Other  circles  parallel  to  this,  and  called  parallels  of  laiitvde,  are 
located  at  intervals  between  the  equator  and  either  pole.  As  their 
distance  from  the  equator  increases,  these  circles  diminish  in 
diameter  (Fig.  554)  until,  at  the  poles,  a  circle  of  latitude  is 
reduced  to  a  point. 

For  convenience  in  use  the  parallels  are  numbered.  From  the 
equator  to  the  north  pole  there  are  90  parallels,  numbered  as 
degrees  (indicated  by  the  sign  °) ;  there  are  also  90  from  the  equa- 
tor to  the  south  pole.  The  equator  is  called  0°  latitude ;  the 
north  pole,  90°  north  latitude  (abbreviated  N.  Lat.) ;  the  south 
pole,  90°  south  latitude  (S.  Lat.).  The  Tropic  of  Cancer  is 
2:^f  N.  Lat.;  the  Arctic  Circle,  66^°  N.  Lat.;  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  23^°  S.  Lat. ;  the  Antarctic  Circle,  66^°  S.  Lat. 
Which  parallel  of  latitude  is  nearest  your  home? 

Since  there  are  180°  from  pole  to  pole  there  are  twice  that 
number,  or  360°,  in  a  complete  circle  extending  around  the  earth 
across  the  poles.  It  is  customary  to  divide  circles  into  360°. 
This  is  a  convenient  number  because  it  is  exactly  divisible  by 
so  many  numbers. 

The  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  that  is  the  distance  between 
two  circles,  varies  slightly  because  the  earth  is  not  a  perfect 
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sphere  (p.  3).     It  is  ^\^  of  the  circumference.     Divide  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth  (25,000  miles)  bj  36(L     At  the  equator  a 
degree  is  about  68. T  miles,  at 
the  poles  alx>ut  69.4  miles,  «*Ti«'iL.^-r— ^*^'^ 

On  a  small  map  of  a  large 
area,  as  a  continent,  it  is  im- 
possible to  draw  e%^€ry  paral- 
lei,  for  the  lines  would  be 
too  close  to^^etber.  Accord- 
ingly, every  tifth  or  tenth 
circle  is  placed  on  such  a 
map.  But  for  a  map  of  a 
small  section  {Fig.  78)  the 
degrees  are  too  far  apart,  and 
additional  circles  are  neces- 
sary. For  this  purpose  de- 
grees are  subdivided  into 
minutes  (indicated  ')y  and 
minutes  into  seconds  (indi- 
cated ^').  There  are  60  sec- 
onds in  a  minute  of  latitude, 
and  60  minutes  in  a  degree.  What  is  the  latitude  of  your  town 
in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  ? 

13.   Longitude.  —  Circles  of   latitude  serve  to  accurately  locate 

places  in  a  north-south  direc- 
tion ;  but  there  is  need  of  loca- 
tion in  an  east-west  direction 
also.  Circles  of  longitude 
serve  this  purpose.  These 
circles  all  start  from  the 
poles,  broadening  out  toward 
the  equator,  and  are  therefore 
not  parallel  (Fig.  554).  To 
them  the  name  ifiieridian  is 
often  applied. 

At  the  equator  a  degree  of 

T^     n^-     -^^         .*.     .  -    1   1        1  louLntuile  is  about  equal  to  a 

Fill.  55;i.— The  earth  ciU  III  balves  aluiig       .     ^  -?  i     -       ^     /^X         i     \ 

the  (iiveuw  ii'ii  meridiAu.  degree  of  latitude  (69  miles), 


Fio.  554.  — To  show  how  tlie  meridians 
convei'ge  al  the  pole.  Trat^e  the  0'^ 
meridian  tu  the  opposite  side  of  the 
globe.     What  is  it  nambered  there? 
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being  ^l^  of  the  earth's  circumfereiiee.  In  latitude  40'',  whicB  is 
a  much  smaller  cirele  than  the  equator  (Fig.  554),  a  degree  of 
longitude,  ^J-^  of  that  circle  of  latitude,  is  only  about  53  niiles. 
In  latitude  60°  a  degree  of  longitude  is  about  34.7  niiles ;  and  at 
the  poles,  where  all  the  meridians  come  together,  a  degree  of 
longitude  has  no  length. 

The  circles  of  longitude  are  numbered  as  degrees,  there  beii)g 
360  degrees-  Since  there  is  no  such  natural  starting  point  as  the 
equator,  there  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  where  the  numbering 
of  meridians  shall  begin.  Most  nations,  however,  have  adopted 
as  the  0",  or  j^nme  meridian^  the  circle  that  passes  through  the 
Greenwich  Observatory,  just  outside  of  London.  From  this 
meridian  the  circles  are  numbered  up  to  180^  both  east  and  west. 
Xew  York  is  74**  W.  Long. ;  Jerusalem  is  35"  E.  Long.  What  i 
the  nearest  meridian  to  your  town  ? 

Degrees  uf   longitude  are  divided  into  minutes  and   seconds, 

as  degrees  of  latitude 
are.  What  is  the  longi* 
tude  of  your  home  in 
degrees,  minutes,  and 
seconds  ? 

3«  LoQgitude  and  Time. 
—  Rotation  causes  the  siui 
to  appear  to  pass  com- 
pletely around  the  earth 
in  24  hours.  That  is,  it 
passes  over  360^  in  ^^H 
hours;  aiid,  dividing  3d^H 
by  24,  we  find  that  it  passes 
over  15°  in  an  liour.  From 
this  it  is  evident  that 
places  15''  apart  will  have 
just  oue  hour*s  diUerenoi 
in  time.  Formerly^  place 
in  United  States  kept  local  or  solar  time^  and  even  neighboriiig  citie 
might  have  a  different  time.  This  caused  so  much  inconvenience  tha 
it  was  agreed  to  adn]»t  a  nfandard  time,  hy  which  the  time  changes  on 
hour  for  every  15'^  of  longitude.  Now  in  traveling  across  the  contiuen 
one  need  change  his  watch  only  three  times  (Fig-  556)* 
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Fig.  556.  ~  Map  to  illastnite  staudard  time  in 
United  States.  The  meridiatis  T5^,  90°,  105^, 
and  12U^  *^xtend  through  the  middle  of  the 
four  time  he  Its.  The  irregular  boundaries 
are  diui  to  tho  fact  that  railways  have  ehosen 
couveuitiut  points  on  their  lioes  to  miake  the 
change. 
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If  longitude  may  be  used  to  determine  time,  it  is  evident  that  time 
may  be  used  to  determine  longitude.  Ships  crossing  the  ocean  are  able 
in  this  way  to  determine  their  position.  They  start  with  an  accurate 
clock,  or  chronometer,  set  to  Greenwich  time.  By  means  of  an  instru- 
ment, the  sextant,  an  officer  observes  the  sun  to  determine  the  local  noon, 
that  is,  the  time  when  the  sun  has  reached  its  highest  position.  Com- 
paring this  local  time  with  that  of  the  chronometer,  it  is  easy  to  tell  just 
how  many  minutes'  difference  there  is  between  Greenwich  time  and  that 
where  the  ship  is.  Knowing  that  one  hour's  difference  means  15°  of 
longitude,  the  longitude  of  the  ship  is  readily  determined. 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  To  understand  the  need  of  circles  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  try  to  locate  New  York  City  without  these.  Do  the  same 
by  use  of  latitude  and  longitude.  (2)  By  tying  the  ends  of  strings  to- 
gether make  three  circles  so  that  one  will  fit  over  the  equator  of  a  globe, 
one  over  parallel  45°,  and  one  over  parallel  60°.  Make  three  other  circles 
for  meridians  and  place  them  on  the  globe,  one  over  0°  longitude,  one 
over  60°  west  longitude,  one  over  120°  west  longitude.  With  ink,  mark 
on  each  of  the  latitude  strings  the  place  where  two  of  the  mei-idians 
cross.  Take  the  strings  off,  and  measure  the  diameters  of  each.  How 
do  the  diameters  of  the  meridian  strings  compare  with  the  equator  string  ? 
How  do  the  three  latitude  strings  compare  in  diameter  ?  Measure  the 
distance  between  the  ink  marks  made  on  the  latitude  strings.  How  do 
these  distances  compare?  This  shows  how  the  length  of  degrees  of 
longitude  varies.  (3)  Get  a  local  surveyor  to  explain  and  illustrate  the 
method  of  determining  latitude  and  longitude.  (4)  Recall  your  previ- 
ous study  of  standard  time  (see  Second  Book  of  Tarr  &  McMurry's 
Geographies,  p.  116).  If  the  earth  were  flat,  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
time  ?  To  answer  this,  imagine  a  table  top  to  represent  the  earth.  Raise 
a  lighted  candle  up  to  the  edge  to  represent  the  rising  sun.  How  much 
of  the  table  do  the  rays  reach  at  once?  Is  any  more  of  the  table  reached 
as  the  candle  is  raised  higher?  Now,  to  represent  part  of  the  globular 
earth,  place  a  curved  object  on  the  table  top ;  for  example,  a  large  sheet  of 
cardboard  or  blotting  paper,  resting  on  books  or  dishes.  How  much  of  this 
curved  surface  is  lighted  when  the  candle  is  raised?  Is  more  lighted  as 
the  candle  is  raised  higher? 


APPENDIX  C.    COMMON  MINERALS  AND  ROCKS. 

MINERALS. 

This  appendix  should  be  studied  with  an  accompanying  use  of  mineral 
specimens.  Each  mineral  should  he  carefully  examined  to  note  its  color,  hard- 
ness^ cleavage^  luster,  and  crystal  form.  The  text  may  he  referred  to,  but  each 
student  should  have  a  set  of  specimens  and  he  expected  to  find  the  features  visible. 

A  MINERAL  may  be  defined  as  a  single  element,  or  two  or  more 
elements  chemically  combined,  forming  a  part  of  the  earth's 
crust.  Some,  like  sulphur,  consists  of  one  element;  but  most 
minerals  are  formed  by  a  combination  of  several.  For  example, 
quartz  is  made  of  silicon  and  oxygen ;  one  of  the  feldspars  con- 
tains silicon,  oxygen,  aluminum,  and  potassium. 

There  are  about  2000  known  minerals,  of  which  only  one  or 
two  hundred  are  abundant,  while  less  than  a  dozen  are  common 
in  most  rocks.  The  more  important  of  the  rock-forming  min- 
erals are  described  below. 

1.  Common  Rock-forming  Minerals.  —  Quartz.  —  This,  the  most 
common  of  minerals,  is  present  in  many  rocks  and  soils.  It  is 
made  of  silicon  and  oxygen,  forming  silica  (SiO^).  These  ele- 
ments are  so  tirmly  united  that  quartz  does  not  decay ;  but  it  is 
slightly  soluble  in  underground  water.  It  has  a  glassy  appear- 
ance, or  luster,  and  varies  in  color  from  clear  glassy  to  milky 
white,  blue,  rose-colored,  red,  and  variegated.  Agate,  opal, 
jasper,  and  chalcedony  are  varieties  of  silica.  It  is  so  hard  that 
it  will  scratch  glass,  but  is  brittle  and  easily  broken,  having  a 
shelly  or  conchoiddl  fracture,  like  glass.  When  it  crystallizes  it 
takt^s  th(i  form  of  a  six-sided  (hexagonal)  prism  terminated  by  a 
six-sided  ])yramid. 

The  Feldspars,  — There  are  a  number  of  kinds  of  feldspar,  each 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  elements,  and  all  nearly  as  hard  as 
quartz,  (hystals  are  not  common.  Cleacac/p  2)lanes,  extending 
through  feldspar,  cause  it  to  break  along  smooth  faces.     Unlike 
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quartz,  feldspar  is  not  soluble.  When  exposed  to  air  and  water, 
however,  it  decays,  becoming  dull  and  whitish;  and,  if  exposed 
long  enough,  the  hard  mineral  crumbles  to  a  whitish  clay,  or 
kaolin.  Many  soils  contain  decayed  feldspar,  and  some  of  the 
best  pottery  clays  are  kaolin.  Thus,  though  insoluble  and  nearly 
as  hard  as  quartz,  its  decay  makes  feldspar  less  durable. 

Calcite  (calcium  carbonate),  like  quartz,  varies  greatly  in  color. 
It  often  has  a  perfect  crystal  outline ;  and  since  it  has  cleavage 
in  three  directions,  when  broken  it  is  apt  to  take  the  form  of  a 
rhomb.  It  has  a  pearly  luster.  Unlike  quartz  and  feldspar,  cal- 
cite is  so  soft  that  a  knife  readily  scratches  it.  Moreover,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  soluble  of  common  minerals ;  and  the  cleavage 
planes  afford  opportunity  for  water  to  enter  and  dissolve  the 
mineral.  For  these  reasons  a  calcite  rock  is  far  less  durable  than 
one  made  of  feldspar  and  quartz. 

The  mineral  dolomite  resembles  calcite ;  but  it  is  less  soluble,  and 
has  a  different  chemical  composition.  Calcite  contains  calcium, 
carbon,  and  oxygen,  and  is,  therefore,  carbonate  of  lime  (CaCOj) ; 
dolomite  has  magnesium  in  addition,  and  is,  therefore,  magnesian 
carbonate  of  lime  (  (CaMg)  COs). 

The  Micas.  —  There  are  a  number  of  different  minerals  belong- 
ing to  this  group,  all  having  a  complex  chemical  composition. 
Some  are  black,  some  colored,  and  some  so  colorless  that  they  are 
used  in  stove  doors  as  "isinglass."  Two  of  the  most  common 
forms  are  hiotite  and  muscovite,  the  former  dark  colored,  the  latter 
light.  All  are  easily  scratched  with  a  knife,  and  all  have  such  re- 
markable cleavage  that  they  readily  split  into  thin  sheets.  Some 
micas  decay  readily ;  but  others  so  resist  decay  that  they  occur  as 
shiny  flakes  in  soils  and  some  rocks,  such  as  sandstones  and  shales. 

Hornblende  is  a  black  mineral  of  complex  chemical  composition, 
common  in  some  granites  and  lavas.  It  is  hard,  has  a  bright 
luster,  is  often  crystalline,  and  has  well-defined  cleavage.  When 
exposed  to  air  and  water  it  decays,  one  of  the  products  being  an 
iron  compound  which  stains  the  rock.  Iron  is  one  of  the  elements 
in  this  mineral. 

Augite,  found  in  many  lavas,  resembles  hornblende  in  several 
respects,  and  in  small  grains  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  it. 
Its  chemical  composition,  crystal  form,  and  the  angle  at  which 


the  cleavage  faces  meet  are  different,  and  the  color  is  dark  gri 
instead  of  black.    Like  hornblende  it  decays  readily. 
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Iron  Ores.  —  Small  quantities  of  iron  are  present  in  many  minerals 
and  rocks,    and    the    yellow    and    red  color  of   soils    is   due    to   iro; 
stain.     Among  the  iron  minerals  are  several  which  are  of  value  as  ores, 

Mngneliie,  a  compound  of  iron  and  oxygen  (Fe^O^),  is  black,  ha 
heavy,  usually  crystalline,  and  has  a  metallic  luster.  A  mag-net  will 
attrai:'t  the  grains.  Hematite  (Fe/),),  another  oxide  of  iron,  is  red  and 
either  eartiiy,  crystalline,  or  in  smooth,  rounded  masses.  Like  other 
iron  ores  it  is  heavy.  The  red  coloring  of  soils  is  due  to  a  hcmati 
atain.  Limonite  is  yellow,  and  comtrion  iron  rust  and  the  yellow  color 
soils  are  due  to  this  mineral.  It  is  an  iron  oxide  with  water,  or  a  hydrous 
oxide  ('2Fe/>,5  SUfi).  It  is  eai^y  to  determine  iin  ore  of  iron  by  scratch- 
ing it  on  a  piece  of  whit^  quartz,  or  of  broken  china.  Magnetite  gives  a 
black  streak,  hematite  red,  iind  limonite  yellow. 

Hiderite^  the  carbonate  of  iron  (FeCO«)^  is  a  heavy  brownish  tnineral, 
resembling  calcite  in   general   appearance.     Iron  pyrit€y  or   pyrites,  the 
sulphide  of  iron   (FeSj),   is  not  nsefnl  as  an  ore.     It  is  a  hard,  heavy, 
golden  yellow  mineral,  sometimes  mistaken  for  gold,  and  hence  called^— 
"  foors  gold,"     It  often  occurs  in  perfect  cubical  crystals,  ^H 

Gffpmmj  the  sulphate  of  lime,  ot^curs  in  small  grains  in  many 
rocks,  and  sometimes  in  beds.    It  is  so  soft  that  it  can  be  scratched^™ 
with  the  finger  nail ;  and,  being  soluble,  is  often  present  in  *'hard^^B 
water.     The  color  varies,  but  is  often  white.     Sometimes  it  is^" 
well  crystallized,  then  havirig  such  perfect  cleavage  that  it  splits 
into  thin  flakes  ;  bnt^  unlike  mica,  the  flakes  are  not  elastic. 

Minerals  in  Bocks,  —  The  tables  (pp.  410-413)  show  tliat  the 
coninion  rocks  are  made  chiefly  of  the  minerals  described  above. 
Other  minerals,  while  abundant  in  some  localities,  are  relatively^^ 
rare  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth  ;  but  some  of  the  rarer  minemlSj^B 
snch  as  the  ores  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc.,  are  of  great  value  to 
man. 

ROCKS, 

2.  Classification  of  the  Common  Rocks.  — Bocks  are  mixtures 
minerals,  and  are  not  usually  of  definite  chemical  compositioD 
They  may  be  classified  in  three  great  groups  r  — 

(1)  Sedimentary  rockSi  most  of  which  were  deposited  in  water; 
(2)   Igneoifs  rocks,  which  were  once  molten  ;  and  (3)  Metamorphi^ 
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rockSf  which  have  been  altered  from  some  previous  state  by  heat, 
pressure,  and  water.  A  few  of  the  most  common  are  described 
below. 

3.  Sedimentary  Rocks.  —  Fragmented  or  Clastic  Rocks.  —  By  the 
disintegration  of  rocks,  fragments  of  all  sizes,  from  clay  to  bowl- 
ders, are  detached.  When  assorted  by  water  these  are  deposited 
in  layers  (p.  33),  the  pebbles  forming  gravel  beds,  the  sand,  sand 
beds,  and  clay,  clay  beds.  Rock  fragments  may  also  be  brought 
by  glaciers,  by  wind,  and  by  volcanic  explosions,  which  supply 
ash  and  pumice.  These  fragmental,  or  clastic,  materials  may  be 
cemented  into  solid  rock  by  the  deposit  of  mineral  substances 
carried  by  underground  water  (p.  39). 

Consolidated  gravel  beds,  called  conglomerates,  are  composed  of 
whatever  minerals  were  in  the  rocks  from  which  the  pebbles  are 
derived.  Consolidated  sand  beds,  or  sandstones,  usually  consist 
of  small  quartz  grains,  quartz  being  the  inost  indestructible  of 
common  minerals.  Some  sandstones  are  well  cemented  and  firm, 
others  friable ;  and  iron  oxide  cement  often  gives  to  them  red, 
yellow,  or  brown  colors. 

A  well-cemented  sandstone  or  conglomerate,  with  much  quartz 
in  it,  is  one  of  the  most  durable  of  rocks,  resisting  denudation  so 
well  that  it  forms  peaks  and  ridges,  as  in  the  Appalachians. 
Since  quartz  does  not  decay  and  produce  plant  food,  as  feldspar 
and  many  other  minerals  do,  sandstones  make  poor  soils. 

Shale,  the  most  common  clay  rock,  varies  in  color  from  black 
to  blue  or  light  gray.  Because  of  the  presence  of  large  numbers 
of  flattened  particles,  often  small  mica  flakes,  it  splits  readily 
along  the  bedding  planes.  Shales  split  so  easily,  and  are  so  soft, 
that  they  readily  disintegrate,  and  among  mountains  are,  there- 
fore, usually  found  in  the  valleys.  Soils  produced  by  the  decay 
of  shale  are  much  more  fertile  than  sandstone  soils. 

Chemically  foi^med  Rocks.  —  The  decay  of  minerals  produces 
many  substances  which  underground  water  dissolves.  After  being 
carried  for  a  while,  some  may  be  deposited.  For  example,  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  being  deposited  as  stalactites  in  caverns  (p.  60) 
and  as  calcareous  tufa  around  the  Hot  Springs  of  Yellowstone 
Park  (Fig.  243).  On  the  coast  of  Florida  and  in  Great  Salt  Lake 
it  is  also  being  precipitated  in  small,  rounded,  or  oolitic  grains 
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(p.  163).  ScUt  is  being  deposited  on  marshes  bordering  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and,  by  the  drying  up  of  salt 
lakes,  as  in  western  United  States,  gypsum  has  been  precipitated. 
Deposits  of  silica  around  the  geysers  of  Yellowstone  Park  form 
silicious  sinter  (Fig.  244) ;  and  bog  iron  ore  is  being  accumulated 
where  certain  spring  waters,  on  reaching  the  air,  are  forced  to 
deposit  iron.  Underground  water  has  deposited  many  veins  of 
valuable  metal  in  fissures  in  the  crust  (p.  132). 


Sedimentary  Rooks. 


Origin. 

Name. 

Composition. 

Frag- 
mental, 
or  clastic 
rocks. 

Gravel  beds. 
Conglomerates. 
Sand  beds. 
Sandstones. 
Clay  beds. 
Shale. 

Made  of  pebbles  derived  from  other  rocks. 

Consolidated  masses  of  pebbles. 

Finer  fragments,  usually  quartz  grains. 

Consolidated  sand  beds. 

Disintegrated  feldspar,  hornblende,  etc. 

Consolidated  clay  beds,  splitting  readily. 

Chemically 
formed 
rocks. 

Stalactite,     oolite, 
calcareous  tufa. 
Iron  deposits, 
Silicious  sinter. 
Salt. 
Gypsum. 

Most  limestones. 
Coal  (bituminous, 
lignite,  peat). 

Carbonate  of  lime,  deposited  in  water. 

Some  ores  of  iron,  especially  bog  iron  ore. 
Silica  deposited  from  water. 
Sodium  chloride. 
Sulphate  of  lime. 

Organic 
rocks. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  made  of  shells,  etc. 
Made  of  plant  remains. 

Organic  Bocks.  —  Carbonate  of  lime,  dissolved  in  water,  supplies 
many  animals  with  materials  for  shells,  or  limy  framework. 
Where  such  animals  are  abundant,  as  in  coral  reefs  (p.  217), 
their  limy  remains  often  accumulate  as  thick  beds  of  limestone. 
Many  such  beds  have  been  raised  to  form  part  of  the  land. 
Limestone,  being  both  soft  and  soluble,  is  worn  away  to  form 
lowlands;  and,  since  it  is  rich  in  plant  food,  it  forms  a  fertile 
soil.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  broad,  fertile  limestone  valleys 
which  extend  among  the  mountains  of  New  England  and  New 
Jersey,  and  thence  through  the  Shenandoah  valley  of  Virginia 
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to  Tennessee.  Dolomite  is  not  so  easily  worn,  and,  when  very 
massive,  sometimes  forms  mountains.  One  very  rugged  section 
of  the  Alps  is  known  as  the  Dolomite  Alps. 

Remains  of  plants  accumulate  in  swamps,  as  in  peat  bogs 
(p.  168),  where  the  water  retards  decay.  When  such  swamp 
deposits  have  been  covered  with  beds  of  other  rocks,  they  gradu- 
ally lose  their  water  and  gases,  and  change  to  coal  (p.  170).  The 
early  stages  of  this  change  form  lignite,  later  stages  bituminous 
coal. 

4.  Igneous  Rocks.  — These  rocks,  which  have  risen  in  a  melted 
condition  from  within  the  earth,  have  cooled  either  on  the  surface, 
as  near  volcanoes,  or  below  the  surface  as  intruded  masses  in  the 
crust  (p.  126).  In  the  latter  case,  the  overlying  blanket  of  strata 
has  allowed  the  lava  to  cool  so  slowly  that  the  minerals  have  had 
opportunity  to  grow  to  fair  size,  giving  these  intruded  rocks  a 
coarse  crystalline  structure.  In  many  places  denudation  has 
worn  the  surface  down  to  these  intruded  igneous  rocks. 

Granite  (Fig.  33).  —  Granite  is  the  most  common  intruded  igneous 
rock.  Of  what  minerals  is  it  composed  (see  table  p.  412)  ?  The 
structure  is  so  coarse  that  the  dijfferent  mineral  grains  are  plainly 
seen  and  easily  distinguished.  The  color  of  granite  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  color  of  the  feldspar,  being  commonly  light  and  either 
gray,  grayish  green,  red,  or  pink.  It  is  a  valuable  building  stone, 
and  is  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  durable  of  rocks,  resisting 
destruction  so  well  that,  in  the  wearing  down  of  mountains,  it  is 
commonly  left  standing  as  peaks. 

Syenite,  the  rock  of  which  the  Egyptian  pyramids  are  made, 
resembles  granite,  but  has  no  quartz.  Gabbro,  norite,  and  anor- 
thosite,  found  in  the  Adirondacks  and  in  Canada,  are  hard, 
intruded  igneous  rocks,  less  common  than  granite. 

Diorite  and  Diabase  are  dark-colored  igneous  rocks  without 
quartz,  the  color  being  due  to  dark-colored  minerals,  especially 
hornblende,  augite,  and  mica.  Diabase,  also  called  trap,  is  often 
so  fine  grained  that  the  minerals  cannot  be  distinguished  without 
a  microscope.  The  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  and  the  trap  hills 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  Connecticut  valley  are  diabase. 

Rhyolite,  trachyte,  andesite,  and  ba^salt  (see  table)  are  among 
the  most  common  lavas  erupted  from  volcanoes.     The  first  two 
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are  light,  the  two  last,  dark  colored.  In  most  cases,  empted  lavas 
have  cooled  too  rapidly  for  the  mineral  grains  to  grow  large 
enough  to  be  distinguished  by  the  eye  alone ;  but  large  porphyritic 
crystals  are  often  scattered  through  them,  having  been  formed 
while  the  rock  was  still  molten,  then  inclosed  in  the  fine-grained 
mass,  which  quickly  cooled  when  the  lava  reached  the  air. 

Sometimes  lavas  cool  so  rapidly  that  they  resemble  black  glass, 
and  they  are  then  called  natural  glass  or  obsidian. 

A  porous  structure  is  given  lavas  by  the  expansion  of  steam, 
which  forms  cavities;  and  rapid  expansion  of  the  steam  blows  the 
lava  into  bits,  forming  pumice  (Fig.  ^)  and  vt^canic  ash  (p.  122). 

The  ash  from  the  Martinique  eruption  (p.  118)  was  andesite  lava 
blown  to  pieces  by  steam ;  the  lava  of  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes  is  basalt. 
Much  of  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  covered  with 
basalt,  andesite,  and  other  lava  rocks  erupted  from  ancient  volcanoes 
and  fissures.  These  lavas,  having  many  cavities  for  water  to  enter,  and 
being  made  of  minerals  that  decay  readily,  are  soon  covered  with  a 
fertile  soil,  for  the  minerals  of  lava  are  rich  in  plant  food. 


Igneous  Bocks. 


Texture. 

Name. 

CniKF  Mineral  Components. 

Coarse  grained. 

Granite. 
Syenite. 
Diorite. 

Quartz,  feldspar  (orthoclase),  and 
hornblende,  or  mica,  or  both. 

Feldspar  (orthoclase)  and  either 
mica,  or  hornblende,  or  both. 

Feldspar  (plagioclase)  and  either 
hornblende,  or  mica,  or  both. 

Both  coarse  and 
fine  grained. 

Diabase. 

Feldspar  (plagioclase)  and  augite. 

Fine  grained. 

Rhyolite    (quartz 

porphyry). 
Trachyte. 

Andesite. 
Basalt. 

Quartz,  feldspar  (orthoclase),  and 

hornblende,  or  mica,  or  both. 
Feldspar  (orthoclase),  and    either 

hornblende,  or  mica,  or  both. 
Feldspar  (plagioclase),  and  either 

hornblende,  mica,  augite,  or  two 

of  these. 
Feldspar  (plagioclase),  and  augite 

(often  olivine). 
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5.  Metamorphic  Rocks. — Any  rock  subjected  to  great  pressure,  as 
in  mountain  folding,  and  to  the  action  of  heated  water,  is  certain 
to  suffer  change  or  metamorphism.  In  sandstone,  for  example, 
silica  may  be  deposited  around  the  grains  until  the  rock  becomes 
almost  one  solid  mass  of  quartz,  called  quartzite.  Shale,  when 
altered  by  metamorphism,  changes  to  slate.  New  minerals  are 
then  developed,  which  have  such  perfect  cleavage  that  the  slate  is 
caused  to  split,  or  cleave  readily.  By  metamorphism  limestone  is 
changed  to  crystalline  calcite,  as  in  the  case  of  white  marble. 

Metamorphism  of  coal,  as  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains  (p.  109), 
produces  anthracite  coal.  In  Rhode  Island,  where  mountain  fold- 
ing *was  even  more  intense,  coal  has,  in  some  cases,  been  changed 
to  graphite,  which  is  pure  carbon. 

When  subjected  to  such  intense  metamorphism  that  the  minerals 
have  recrystallized,  some  rocks  are  altered  to  gneiss.  Gneiss 
resembles  granite ;  but  there  is  a  slight  banding  of  the  minerals 
(Fig.  33),  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  developed  along  lines  of 
least  resistance — that  is,  at  right  angles  to  the  pressure.  Where 
the  banding  is  so  distinct  that  the  rock  readily  cleaves,  it  is  a 
schist.  Gneisses  and  schists  are  durable  crystalline  rocks,  found 
in  regions  of  intense  mountain  folding. 


Metamorphic  Eocks. 


Name. 

Source. 

Mineral  Composition. 

Quartzite. 

Altered  sandstones. 

Quartz. 

Slate  (argillite). 

Altered  clay  rocks. 

Partially  crystallized  mica- 
ceous minerals  developed 
out  of  the  clay  particles. 

Marble. 

Altered  carbonate  of  lime. 

Calcite. 

Anthracite 

Altered  coal. 

Mainly  carbon   and   carbon 

(graphite). 

compounds. 

Schist. 

Altered     from     various 

Variable  —  usually  two    or 

rocks,  e.g.  shale,  con- 

more   of    the    following: 

glomerate,  diorite,  etc. 

feldspar,  quartz,  horn- 
blende, or  mica. 

Gneiss. 

Altered     from     various 

Variable  —  usually    one     or 

rocks,  e.g.  shale,  con- 

more   of    the    following : 

glomerate,       granite. 

feldspar,      quartz,      horn- 

diorite, etc. 

blende,  or  mica. 
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SuoGESTiONS.  —  (1)  Collect  minerals  from  your  neighborhood  and 
stady  them.  Dana's  Minerals  and' How  to  Studji  Them  is  a  good  book  of 
reference.  (2)  Collect  rocks  from  the  ledgeSy  bowldexsy  quarries,  and 
stone  yards.  If  you  live  in  a  part  of  the  countiy  readied  by  the  ice 
sheet  (Fig.  270),  you  will  find  a  varied  store  of  rock  specimens  in  the 
gravel  banks.  See  how  many  kinds  you  can  collect.  Study  their  char- 
acteristics ;  place  them  in  one  of  the  three  groups  and,  if  poasible,  give 
them  their  proper  names.  The  teacher  can  systematiBe  this  work  and 
make  it  of  great  disciplinary  value.  (3)  Place  pieces  of  quarts,  feld- 
spar, and  calcite  in  weak  hydrochloric  acid.  Which  is  attacked  by  it? 
Water  in  the  earth  i^  often  weakly  acid,  and  in  this  state  attacks  min- 
erals. (4)  Grind  up  some  ndca,  mix  with  sand^  and  stir  in  water.  After 
the  sediment  has  settled,  notice  the  position  of  the  mica  flakes.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  shales  split  readily  along  the  bedding  planes.  (5)  To 
which  of  the  three  groups  do  the  rocks  of  your  neighborhdod  belongf 
What  kind  or  kinds  do  you  find?  Of  what  are  th^  made?  Are  they 
hard  or  soft?  Do  Ihey  make  rich  or  poor  soil?  If  your  home  is  in  a 
valley,  see  if  the  rocks  on  the  hills  are  difierent  What  are  the  differ- 
ences?   Do  they  help  account  for  the  hills  and  vaUeys? 


Table  fob  Guide  in  Study  of  Mikeralb. 


Name. 

Hard- 
ness. 

Color. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Crystal 
Form. 

Cleav- 
age. 

Frac- 
ture. 

Lus- 
ter. 

Other 
Fbatuers. 

Quartz. 

7 

Trans- 
parent. 

2.6 

Hexag- 
onal. 

None. 

Con- 
choidal. 

Vitre- 
ous. 

Calcite. 

Etc. 

Reference  Books. — Dana,  Minerals  and  How  to  Study  Them,  Wiley  & 
Sons,  New  York,  1895,  $1.50;  Kemp,  Handbook  of  Rocks,  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Co.,  New  York,  2d  ed.,  1900,  $1.50. 


APPENDIX  D.  GEOLOGICAL  AGES. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  age  of  the  earth  in  years 
(p.  45),  geologists  have  divided  the  strata  into  stages,  or  periods, 
and  have  determined  their  relative  age.  This  is  made  possible  by 
the  fossils  the  strata  contain.  For  example,  there  was  a  time 
when  no  animals  higher  than  fishes  lived  on  the  earth;  and  if 
strata  contain  remains  of  birds,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not 
deposited  in  those  ancient  times.  Careful  studies  of  fossils,  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  have  so  clearly  revealed  the  history  of  the 
development  of  life  that,  on  examining  the  fossils  in  a  rock,  geolo- 
gists can  now  tell  in  what  period  it  was  formed.  To  the  different 
periods  names  have  been  given,  some  of  the  most  common  of 
which  are  placed  in  the  following  table: 


GENOZOIC 

Pleistocene,  or 
Quaternary. 

Man  assumes  importance,  particularly  in 
upper  part.    Glacial  period  in  first  half. 

TIME. 

(Age  of 
Mammals.) 

NEOCENE. 

1 

Mammals  develop  in  remarkable  variety, 

EOCENE. 

and  to  great  size,  while  reptiles  diminish. 

MESOZOIC 
TIME 

Cretaceous. 

Birds  begin  to  be  important;  reptiles  con- 
tinue; and  higher  mammals  appear;  land 
plants  and  insects  of  high  type. 

(Age  of 
Reptiles.) 

Jurassic. 

Reptiles  and  amphibia  predominate. 

Triassic. 

Amphibia  and  reptiles  develop  remarkably ; 
low  forms  of  mammals  appear. 

PALEOZOIC 
TIME. 

Carboniferous. 

Land  plants  assume  great  importance. 

Devonian. 

Fishes  are  abundant. 

(Age  of 
Invertebrates.) 

Silurian. 

Invertebrates  1  prevail. 

Cambrian. 

No  forms  higher  than  invertebrates. 

In  part 
AZOIC  TIME. 

(No  fossils 
known.) 

Archean.^ 

Mostly  metamorphic  rocks;  perhaps,  in 
part,  original  crust  of  earth. 

*  Invertebrates  continue  abundant  to  present  time,  but  are  of  different  kinds.    Fishes,  which 
began  in  the  Silurian,  continue,  though  with  many  changes,  to  the  present  time. 
^  Upper  part  sometimes  called  Algonkian. 
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The  full  explana4;ion  of  tides  is  considered  too  difficult  and 
complex  for  statement  in  so  elementary  a  book.  It  is  known  that 
they  are  caused  by  the  attraction  of  gravitation  which  both  sun 
and  moon  are  exerting  on  the  earth;  but  the  moon  is  more 
effective  in  this  than  the  sun« 

This  pull  of  gravitation  draws  the  ocean  water  toward  the  moon 
(Fig.  557),  j^roducing  a  wave  which  follows  the  moon  across  the 

oceans.  A  second  high  tide  is  formed 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth.  In 
this  way  the  ocean  is  distorted  into 
a  somewhat  elliptical  form.  If  the 
earth  were  all  water,  the  attraction 
of  the  moon  would  change  it  to  an 
ellipse ;  and,  as  the  earth  rotated,  the 
form  of  the  ellipse  would  constantly 
change  to  keep  its  axis  pointing  to- 
ward the  moon.^  That  is  to  say,  two 
waves  would  constantly  be  passing 
around  the  earth,  following  the  moon. 
To  understand  this  shape  attach  a 
rubber  ball  to  the  floor  and,  by  a 
string  on  the  upper  side,  pull  until 
the  ball  loses  its  spherical  shape. 

Tidal  waves  are  produced  by  the 

sun  in  the   same    way    as    by    the 

but,  although  the  sun  is  so  much  larger  than  the  moon. 


Fig.  557. —Distortion  of  ocean 
by  attraction  of  moon,  — dis- 
tortion being  greatly  exag- 
gerated. 


moon; 


1  There  is  more  to  the  tidal  explanation  than  the  mere  pull  of  gravitation  ; 
there  is  also  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force.  However,  unless  the  teacher, 
because  of  special  interest,  wishes  to  enter  into  a  full  study  of  tides,  it  does 
not  seem  well  to  introduce  this  complex  question. 
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Fio.  558. — To  illustrate  cause  of  springtides  —  dis- 
tortion being  greatly  exaggerated. 


its  greater  distance  makes  its  tide-producing  effect  less.     The 

solar  tides  are,  therefore,  only  about  one  third  as  great  as  the  lunar 

tides.     Thus,  at  all  

times,  there  are  four  \ 

tidal  waves   in  the      ®  x^^^^ml  ® 

oceans,  two  formed 

by   the    moon,    and 

two  smaller  ones  by 

the   sun.      In   each 

pair  one  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  from  the  other. 
At  full  moon  (Fig.  558)  the  sun  and  moon  are  nearly  in  line. 

They  are  then  pulling  so  nearly  together  that  the  solar  and  lunar 

tides  combine,  causing  an  uncommonly  high  tidal  range,  known  as 
(B)  spring  tide.    At  new 

moon,  the  sun  and 
moon  are  again 
nearly  in  line,  and 
spring  tides  are 
again  formed.  Dur- 
ing the  quarters 
(Fig.  559),  on  the 
other  hand,  the  high 
tides  formed  by  the 
moon    occur    where 

low  tides  are  caused  by  the  sun ;  consequently  the  tidal  range  is 

much  less.     These  tides  of  low  range  are  called  neap  tides.     Each 

lunar  month,  that  is  every  29^  days,  there  are  two  spring  and 

two  neap  tides. 

Another  cause  for  variation  in  tidal  range  is  the  distance  of  the  moon. 
The  moon  revolves  around  the  earth  in  an  ellipse,  and  when  it  is  nearest 
to  the  earth,  or  in  perigee,  the  lunar  tide  is  higher  than  when  it  is  farthest, 
or  in  apogee.  Because  of  these  variations  in  the  relative  position  of  sun 
and  moon,  and  in  the  distance  of  the  moon,  the  tidal  range  varies  greatly. 
There  is  also  an  irregular  variation  due  to  wind  (p.  271),  which  some- 
times piles  the  water  up  in  bays,  causing  it  to  overflow  wharves  and  low 
land  that  the  tide  itself  never  reaches. 
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Fig.  569.  —  To  illustrate  cause  of  neap  tides. 


APPENDIX  F.      MAGNETISM. 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  other  regions,  a  bar  or  needle  of 
magnetized  steel,  so  suspended  that  it  freely  swings  horizontally, 
will  point  north  and  south.  An  instrument  having  such  a  needle 
is  a  compass.  Throughout  most  of  the  country  the  compass  needle 
points  a  little  to  one  side  of  a  true  north  and  south  line.  In  central 
western  Greenland  the  needle  points  westward,  in  northern  Green- 
land, southwestward.  The  place  toward  which  the  compass  needle 
points  is  known  as  the  no'iih  magnetic  2^ole,  and  is  located  north 
of  Hudson  Bay  and  west  of  Baffin  Land.  Within  the  Antarctic 
Circle,  between  New  Zealand  and  the  South  Pole,  there  is  a 
similar  region  known  as  the  south  magnetic  pole. 

It  is  because  of  these  centers  of  magnetism  that  the  compass  is 
so  valuable  that  sailors  depend  upon  it  for  determining  the 
course  of  their  ships,  and  the  steersman  always  has  one  in  plain 
sight.  In  the  Arctic  the  compass  is  much  less  useful,  for,  though 
nearer  the  magnetic  pole,  the  needle  is  less  sensitive  and  more 
easily  deflected  by  outside  influences,  such  as  the  presence  of  iron. 

The  reason  for  this  fact  is  that  the  cause  for  the  attraction  of  the 
needle  lies  beneath  the  earth's  surface.  This  is  proved  by  so  suspending 
a  needle  that  it  will  freely  swing,  or  dip,  vertically.  At  the  magnetic 
pole,  the  needle  of  such  a  dip  compass  points  directly  downward  ;  near 
the  equator  it  swings  horizontally ;  part  way  between  the  pole  and  equa- 
tor it  points  toward  the  earth  at  an  angle.  From  this  it  is  evident  that, 
the  nearer  one  goes  to  the  magnetic  pole,  the  stronger  becomes  the  down- 
ward attraction  and  the  weaker  the  horizontal  pull,  and,  therefore,  the 
less  useful  the  compass. 

Along  a  line  extending  from  South  Carolina  to  Lake  Superior, 
magnetic  north,  or  north  by  the  compass,  is  the  same  as  true  north ; 
that  is,  the  compass  points  toward  the  north  pole.  East  of  this 
line  the  compass  points  to  the  west  of  true  north,  northern  Maine 
showing  a  difference  between  magnetic  and  true  north,  or  ^ilecUna- 
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FiG»  561.  —  Bain  gauge.     B,  outer  cylhider;   C,  iuiier  t-yliiider;  tf,  a  (and  small 
left-hand  lij^ureH) ,  the  liiiiinjL 


Fif;.  5f!2,  —  Hachnre  map  Iruiii  one  ol"  die  Uuited  States  Coast  Survey  charts. 


Vio,  5<>.i.  —  T(>  illustrate  the  meaning  of  con  tours »    On  the  left  is  a  model ;  on  tlie 
right  the  same  to[>ography  is  represented  by  contoursL 
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tion,  of  21^.  West  of  the  line  of  no  variation,  or  no  declination, 
the  needle  points  to  the  east  of  true  north,  in  northern  Washing- 
ton reaching  an  east  declination  of  23°.  A  map  showing  lines  of 
equal  magnetic  declination  is  an  isogonic  map  (Fig.  560). 

The  amount  of  declination  slowly  changes,  so  that  a  map  made 
for  one  year  is  not  strictly  accurate  for  the  next  year;  but  the 
change  is  so  slow  that  a  long  time  is  necessary  to  produce  a 
marked  difference.  The  cause  for  these  changes,  and  even  the 
cause  for  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  is  unknown.  It  is  some 
condition  within  the  earth,  far  from  the  surface,  possibly  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  heated  interior.  All  that  is  positively 
known  is  that,  for  some  reason,  the  earth  acts  as  a  great  magnet. 

The  aurora  borealis,  or  northern  lights,  is  in  some  way  connected  with 
this  magnetism.  A  similar  phenomenon,  the  aurora  australis,  is  found  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  The  aurora  is  not  common  in  the  United 
States,  though  sometimes  it  becomes  visible,  and  even  vivid.  The  north- 
ern sky  is  then  aglow  with  an  arch  of  strange  Ught,  with  streamers  dart- 
ing to  and  fro.  In  the  far  north  the  aurora  becomes  much  more  vivid, 
and  may  be  seen  night  after  night.  The  cause  of  the  aurora  is  unknown, 
though  it  seems  to  be  due  to  faint  electrical  discharges  in  the  upper  air, 
resulting  from  some  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism. 

Suggestions. —  (1)  Learn  to  read  a  compass  (a  small  one  is  quite 
inexpensive).  Determine  the  true  north  and  south  line.  This  can  be 
done  by  setting  up  two  poles  in  line  with  the  north  star.  With  a  com- 
pass, observe  the  difference  between  true  and  magnetic  north.  (2)  Place 
a  bar  of  iron  near  a  compass.  Is  the  needle  disturbed  ?  Try  the  effect 
of  a  magnet.  (3)  If  you  have  ever  seen  an  aurora,  describe  it.  Have 
you  ever  read  a  description  of  one  in  a  book  of  Arctic  travel  ? 


1.  Thennometers.  —  The  ordinary  thermometer  is  a  seale 
glass  tiilje  witli  a  cavity  of  small  diameter,  ending  below  in  an 
expansion,  or  bulbj  in  which  there  is  mercury.  The  mercnry  can 
vise  and  fall  freely  io  the  tube  because  there  is  no  air  in  iL 
The  prineiple  of  the  themioraeter  is  that  liquids,  like  mercury, 
expand  and  require  more  space  when  warmed,  but,  when  cooled, 
contract  and  take  up  less  space.  A.s  the  temperature  ehangesjjj 
therefore^  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  causes  a  tiny  thread  of  merciir 
to  rise  and  fall  in  the  tube.  Other  liquids  may  be  used;  in  fact, 
alcohol  is  used  when  thermometers  are  to  be  exposed  to  cole 
greater  than  the  freezing  point  of  mercury  (—  40°). 

Thermometers  are  graduated  io  degrees,  the  division  commonly  used^ 
ill  America  and  England  being  the  Fahrenheit  (Fahi\)  simle*  In  thLs 
the  brnling  point  of  water  h  placed  at  212°  and  its  freezing  point  at  32*^. 
This  is  not  nearly  so  simple  a  scale  as  the  Centigrade  (Cent.)  which  is 

commonly  used    on    the 
continent  of  Europe.      In 
this^  the  freezing  point  is 
placed  at  0°  and  the  boil-^ 
ing   point   at   100°. 
convert     Centigrade 
Fahrenheit,   niulLiply 
l.S^"  and  add  32^.     Thus" 
KP  Cent,  equals  50^  Fahr._ 
(10°  X  1.8°  =  18^+  32^^ 
50^). 

Metals  also  expand 
when  warmed  and  contract  when  cooled.  Because  of  this  fact,  thermom-, 
eters  may  he  made  of  metal  strips  connected  with  a  hand  that  mov« 
over  a  graduated  dial.  Such  thermometers  may  sometimes  he  seen 
front  of  city  stores.  A  metal  thermometer  may  also  be  connected  witj 
an  arm,  hearing  a  pen^  which  is  moved  as  the  temperature  change 
Thit^  pen  may  be  so  placed  as  to  preas  against  a  piece  of  paper  on 
cylinder*  revolved  by  clockwork.     As  the  pen  rises  and  falls,  while  tt 
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Fig.  564.  — A  thermograph. 
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cylinder  regularly  revolves,  it  writes  a  record  of  temperature  changes  for 
every  minute  of  the  day.  Such  a  self-recording  thermometer  is  called  a 
thermograph  (Fig.  564). 

2.  Barometers.  —  The  weight,  or  pressure,  of  air  will  push 
liquid  up  into  a  tube  having  a  vacuum  in  the  top.  It  will  push 
the  liquid  up  until  a  column  is  formed  that  equals  the  weight  of 
the  air  column  pressing  on  it.  It  is  because  of  this  air  pressure 
that  water  is  pushed  up  from  a  well  into  the  tube  of  a  pump. 
The  stroke  of  the  pump  exhausts  air  from  the  tube,  thus  tending 
to  make  a  vacuum,  into  which  the  water  may  be  pushed  by  the 
air  pressure.  Since  a  column  of  water  about  30  feet  high  bal- 
ances the  air  pressure,  an  ordinary  pump  could  not  possibly  raise 
water  from  a  fifty-foot  well. 

Years  ago  water,  in  tubes  over  30  feet  long,  was  used  to  measure 
air  pressure.  Mercury  is  now  employed  because  it  is  so  heavy 
that  a  column  only  thirty  inches  high  balances  the  air  pressure. 
An  instrument,  containing  such  a  mercury  column  is  called  a 
barometer. 

Any  one  can  make  a  rough  barometer  with  a  glass  tube  35  inches 
long,  sealed  at  one  end.  Fill  it  with  mercury,  and  invert  it,  with  the 
open  end  in  a  small  dish  of  mercury,  being  careful  not  to  allow  the 
mercury  to  spill.  The  mercury  will  fall  a  few  inches,  and  air  pressure 
will  keep  it  there.  By  fastening  it  to  a  standard  to  keep  it  upright,  one 
may  watch  the  mercury  rise  and  fall  from  day  to  day.  A  scale  of  inches 
and  tenths  of  inches  may  be  marked  on  the  glass  with  a  piece  of  quartz  or 
a  glazier's  diamond ;  or  on  the  piece  of  wood  to  which  the  tube  is  fast- 
ened.    By  comparison  with  a  barometer  the  scale  may  be  made  exact. 

Ordinary  mercury  barometers  are  graduated  in  inches  and 
tenths  of  inches,  and  a  scale,  called  a  vernier^  enables  readings  to 
hundredths  of  inches.  As  storms  come  and  go  the  air  pressure 
varies,  and  with  these  changes  the  height  of  the  mercury  column 
changes.  When  the  air  is  heavy  the  barometer  column  is  high, 
and  there  is  a  high  barometer;  when  the  air  is  light  the  barometer 
column  is  low,  and  there  is  a  lovj  barometer.  For  example,  30.1 
inches  is  a  high  barometer ;  29.3  is  a  low  barometer. 

Since  there  is  less  air  (and  therefore  less  pressure)  above  high- 
lands than  lowlands,  the  barometer  is  low  on  highlands  and  high 
on  lowlands.     As  this  difference  in  pressure  varies  quite  regu- 
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larly,  a  barometer  may  be  used  to  measure  elevation ;  for  a  c 

of  an  inch   in  the  mercury  column    represeots  a  difference  iii 

elevation  of  a  certain  number  of  feet. 

A  mercurial  barometer  is  too  cumbersomej  and  too  easily  ii 

jured,  to  be  carried  about; 
tberefore,  for  measuring  eli 
vations,  an  aneroid  baromeh 
is  commonly  used.  An  an 
roid,  which  is  so  small  that 
may  be  carried  in  the  pocket, 
has  a  metal  diaphragm  inside 
of  a  metal  case.  l>itfereucea 
"feHAMee^^^K^^  "^  ^^^  pressure  cause  this  dia- 
phragm to  move,  and  this  move- 
ment is  communicated  to  a 
hand  which  moves  over  a  dial 
(Fig.  rr6o).  Since  the  dial  is 
graduated  in  feet,  one  can  tell 
at  a  glance  how  high  he  h 
climbed. 


y^^ 


FtG.  565.  —  Aneroid  barometer,  gradu- 
ated in  feet  (outside/  and  inches 
(inside). 


One  serious  disttdvantacrp  in  the 
use  of   the  aneroid    is  that  it  is 
affected  by  all  changes  in  air  piiea- 
siire.      Thus,  if    a    storm    passes 
while  the  aneroid  is  being  used 
to  measure  an  elevation,  the  change 
in  air  pressure  causes  the  hand  to  move,  making  an  error  in  the  obser- 
vation.    This  can  be  corrected*  however,  by  comparing  its  readings  with 
those^  of  another  barometer  kept  at  a  fixed  place. 

As  in  the  case  of  thermometers,  there  are  self-recording  barometers^ 
hfirffffraphs.  In  these,  as  in  thermographs,  a  pen  point  pressed  against 
roll  of  paper  on  a  cylinder,  revolved  by  clockworkt  gives  a  continuo 
record  of  cljanges  in  pressure. 


M 


3,    Anemometers*  —  Wind  direction  is  determined  b}^  the  ordinar 
weather  vane,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  air   is  moving   by  the 
anemometer  (Fig.  566).     The  latter  instrnment  consists  of  four 
metal   cups   on    crossbars,   revolved   by  the  wind   striking    the 
hollow  side    of   the   cnps.      Each   revolution    is   commiinicat 
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to  a  cog-wheel,  which  causes  a  hand  to  move  on  a  dial,  recording 
the  velocity. 

Wind  velocity  is  measured  in  miles  per  hour,  and  the  dial  is  so 
graduated  that  the  hand  indicates  the  number  of  miles  the  wind 
has  moved.  An  anemometer  may  be  connected  by  electric  wire 
to  a  self-recording  apparatus. 

A  slight  breeze  has  a  velocity  of  from  1  to  10  miles  per  hour ; 
a  strong  wind  from  20  to  30  miles ;  a  gale  from  40  to  60  miles ; 
and  a  tornado  wind  even  as  much  as  200  miles  per  hour. 

4.  Measurement  of  Vapor.  —  There  are  several  instruments  for 
determining  the  humidity  of  the  air.  One  of  these  is  the  hair 
hygrometer,  which  consists  of  a  bundle  of  hair  robbed  of  its  oil. 
Such  hair  will  absorb  vapor,  changing  in  length  as  the  amount  of 
absorbed  vapor  varies.  It  is 
because  of  this  fact  that  the 
hair  of  many  people  becomes 
straight  in  damp  weather.  In 
the  hair  hygrometer  a  hand  is 
moved  over  a  graduated  scale, 
in  one  direction  if  the  humidity 
is  high,  in  the  other  if  it  is 
low. 

Another  instrument,  .  the 
sling  psychrometer,  consists  of 
two  thermometers  attached  to 
a  board,  one  having  a  piece  of 
wet  muslin  around  its  bulb. 
Its  use  depends  upon  two 
facts:  (1)  That  evaporation 
is  more  rapid  in  dry  than  in 
humid  air;  (2)  that  evapora- 
tion lowers  the  temperature. 

Since  evaporation  is  more  rapid  when  the  air  is  moving,  the 
sling  psychrometer  is  whirled  ar(^nd  for  a  minute  or  two.  If  the 
air  is  saturated,  there  will  be  no  evaporation  from  the  wet  muslin, 
and  the  two  thermometers  will,  therefore,  read  the  same ;  but  if 
the  air  is  dry,  the  wet  bulb  thermometer  will  register  a  perceptibly 
lower  temperature.    The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  furnishes 


Fig.  566.  —  An  anemometer. 
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tables  from  which  the  relative  humidity  can  be  calculated,  wlien 
the  diffeivni-e  in  temperature  between  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  tker- 
monietera  has  been  determined. 

Various*  iustrnments  are  used  for  determining  the  rate  of  evaporation, 
which  varies  from  day  to  day  and  from  place  to  place.  An  evaporating 
pan  consists  of  a  dish  of  wat^jr  in  which  is  placed  a  ruler  graduated  in 
iijclies  and  tenths  of  inches.  By  this,  on^  can  tell  how  much  is  evapo- 
rated from  the  water  surface  in  a  given  time*  Kaiii  should  be  preveoted 
from  falling  into  the  pan,  but  it  should  he  freely  open  to  the  air.  It 
slioidd  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  because  wariaiug  increases  evaporation. 
It  is  best  to  place  it  in  the  ground  with  the  top  level  with  the  surface. 

5*  Rainfall  Measurement,  —  Rainf*all  is  recorded  in  number  of 
inches  and  tenths  of  inches  that  falls  on  a  given  surface.  Any  cyl- 
indevj  as  a  tomato  can,  could  be  used  as  a  rabi  gauge-j  or  measux'er  j 
but  an  ordinary  rainfall  is  so  slight  tliat  it  would  be  difficult  to 
measure  it  unless  some  provision  were  made  for  collecting  the 
water  in  a  smaller  space  than  the  surface  on  which  it  fell. 

Any  tinsmith  can  make  a  rain  gauge,  with  two  cylinders,  one  inside  of 
the  other,  the  inside  cylinder  having  one  tenth  the  diameter  of  the  outside 
one  (Fig»561)*  A  funnel  fits  over  the  outside  cylinder,  and  a  hole  in  it 
leads  into  the  inside  cylinder.  The  rain  that  falls  on  the  funnel,  whose 
diameter  is  jugt  ten  times  that  of  the  inner  cylinder^  collects  in  the  bot- 
tom of  tlie  inner  cylinder  to  a  depth  ten  times  that  of  the  actual  rainfall. 
Mea.suring  thi.s  with  a  ruler,  and  dividing  hy  ten,  gives  the  actual  rmm  '1, 
even  tliough  it  is  slight     There  are  also  self-recording  rain  gauges. 

Instruments  are  .sometimes  used  for  measuring  snowfall ;  hut  usually 
this  can  be  fairly  well  done  by  measuring  its  depth  in  .^lome  place 
where  it  is  not  drifted.  The  average  snowfall  is  about  ten  times  the 
amount  that  would  have  fallen  as  rain.  In  weather  records  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  record  snowfall  in  inches  of  rain.  Place  snow  in  a  cylinder, 
filling  it  to  a  depth  of  a  foot,  and  melt  it  to  see  how  ranch  w^ater  it  pro- 
duces.    Do  not  pack  the  snow  down. 

6,  An  Instrument  Shelter.  —  In  order  to  get  good  results,  meteorologi- 
cal instrnnientsS  must  he  placed  wherp  they  are  not  influenced  by  local  con- 
ditions. For  example^  two  tliermorneters,  one  in  the  shade,  the  other 
exfwsed  to  the  sun,  will  give  very  different  readings*  A  simple  instrument 
shelter,  made  of  inclined,  overlapping  slabs^  far  enough  apart  to  let  the 
air  circulate  freely,  and  yet  near  enough  together  to  keep  the  sun  out,  is 
easily  made.     It  should  be  placed  either  on  open  ground  or  on  the  roof. 
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The  barometer  may  be  kept  in  the  schoolroom,  the  rain  gauge  on  open 
ground  away  from  a  building,  and  the  anemometer  on  the  roof ;  but  the 
other  instruments  are  best  kept  in  an  instrument  shelter. 

Suggestions.  —  For  purchase  of  meteorological  instruments,  see  p.  438. 
As  indicated  above,  it  is  possible  to  make  several  of  the  common  instru- 
ments, especially  the  barometer,  psychrometer,  evaporating  pan,  and  rain 
gauge.  This  might  easily  be  done  in  the  manual  training  department. 
With  these  instruments  daily  records  may  be  kept,  and  laboratory  work 
of  value  done,  especially  for  comparison  with  the  study  of  weather  maps 
and  storms.  Daily  and  seasonal  temperature  curves  may  also  be  made. 
If- this  work  is  carried  along  with  the  study  of  the  atmosphere,  the  teacher 
will  find  many  opportunities  for  connecting  observations  with  facts  in  the 
book.  For  example,  observe  the  humidity  of  the  air  near  the  ground 
when  dew  is  forming  and  when  it  is  not.  When  frost  is  forming,  take  the 
temperature  of  the  ground  and  of  the  air  10  feet  above  it  to  see  if  radia- 
tion cools  the  ground.  After  the  barometer  begins  to  fall,  does  it  rain  ? 
What  change  in  wind  direction  then  takes  place?    In  temperature,  etc. ? 

Suggested  Record. 


January  1,  1908. 

January  2, 

1908. 

January  8,  1903. 

8  a.m. 

IP.M. 

8   P.M. 

8  A.M. 

1    P.M. 

8  P.M. 

8   A.M. 

1   P.M. 

8  P.M. 

Temperature 

6° 

10° 

2° 

-1° 

20° 

18° 

17° 

80° 

81° 

Bar  •peter 
Wiria 

80.0 

80.0 

80.1 

80.1 

80.0 

29.9 

29.8 

29.7 

29.6 

West 

West 

Calm 

Calm 

8.W. 

8.W. 

South 

S.E. 

East 

Wind  Force 

Moder- 
ate 

Strong 

Calm 

Calm 

Light 

Breeze 

Light 

Strong 

Gale 

Sky 

Clear 

Cumu- 
lus 

Clear 

Clear 

Clear 

Cirrus 

Cirrus 

Clrro 
stratus 

Stratus 

Rainfall 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.1  light 
snow 

.8  heavy 
snow 

Humidity 

80 

60 

82 

-85 

66 

86 

90 

100 

100 

APPENDIX   H.     WEATHER   MAPS. 

The  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  issues  daily  maps  showing  weather 
conditions  throughout  the  country.  By  application  these  can 
doubtless  be  secured  for  the  school,  and,  being  placed  in  the 
schoolroom,  will  serve  as  a  valuable  basis  for  laboratory  study. 

The  weather  maps  are  based  upon  reports  telegraphed  from 
Weather  Bureau  Stations  in  all  sections  of  the  country ;  and  the 
facts  regarding  temperature,  rainfall,  and  wind  are  placed  in  a 
table  at  the  bottom  of  the  map.  On  the  basis  of  these  reports, 
predictions  for  the  next  day  are  made  at  a  central  office. 

Od  the  map,  which  is  an  outline  map  of  United  States,  the  direction 
of  the  wind  is  indicated  by  arrows.  At  the  ends  of  some  of  the  arrows  is 
the  letter  R,  meaning  rain,  or  S,  meaning  snow.  Arrows  that  terminate 
in  blank  circles  ($)  mean  clear  weather;  when  crossed  by  a  line  (^), 
partly  cloudy ;  and  when  occupied  by  a  cross  ($),  cloudy.  The  centers 
of  high  and  low  pressure  areas  are  indicated  by  the  words  High  and  Low. 
Dotted  lines  (isothermal  lines)  pass  through  places  having  equal  temperar 
tares,  and  continuous  lines  {isoharic  lines)  pass  through  places  with  equal 
air  pressure.  The  barometric  readings  (29.8,  30.1,  etc.)  are  all  reduced 
to  sea  level ;  that  is,  made  to  read  as  they  would  if  the  station  were  at 
sea  level. 

Thus  the  weather  maps,  besides  describing  the  weather  conditions 
and  predicting  for  the  next  day,  contain  a  large  amount  of  information 
concerning  the  weather  of  different  sections.  A  study  of  the  maps  on 
several  successive  days  will  make  their  meaning  plain,  and  will  illustrate 
many  points  discussed  in  the  book. 

Sets  of  maps  suitable  for  the  work  suggested  below  are  easily  obtained 
by  keeping  the  maps  for  a  year  or  two.  Out  of  date  sets  may  possibly  be 
obtained  from  the  Weather  Bureau.  Or  the  teacher  could  make  large 
wall  maps  for  class  use,  selecting  tyi>ical  sets,  and  sketching  the  weather 
conditions  on  a  large  outline  map  of  United  States. 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Study  a  weather  map  to  understand  its  meaning. 
Which  isotherm  passes  nearest  your  home  ?  What  other  places  have  the 
same  temperature?  What  is  the  air  pressure?  What  other  places  are 
on  the  same  isobar  ?  Is  the  weather  at  your  home  clear,  cloudy,  or  rainy  ? 
What  is  the  wind  direction?     How  do  these  facts  compare  with  your 
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own  observations  the  previous  day?  Study  the  weather  maps  for  the 
next  two  days.  What  differences  are  noticed  ?  Do  you  find  any  expla- 
nation? (2)  Select  weather  maps  to  illustrate  a  typical  storm.  Have 
each  student  make  a  copy  of  it  on  a  blank  map  of  United  States.  Have 
them  tell  in  what  parts  the  pressure  is  low,  and  where  high.  Shade  between 
the  isobars.  Shade  on  the  map  the  rainy  or  snowy  sections.  With 
another  colored  pencil,  mark  the  cloudy  areas.  What  is  the  direction  of 
the  winds  in  the  different  areas  ?  What  part  of  the  storm  area  is  warm- 
est? What  part  coolest?  What  is  the  direction  of  the  wind  in  each 
case  ?  Can  you  find  an  explanation  of  any  of  the  facts  observed  ?  (3)  In 
the  same  way,  study  the  weather  maps  for  the  next  three  days.  Write 
a  statement  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred.  On  an  outline  map 
draw  the  path  followed  by  the  storm  center.  Select  some  place  on  the 
map,  and  have  the  students  describe  the  weather  changes  —  pressure, 
temperature,  wind,  and  rain  —  for  the  four  days.  (4)  In  the  same  way 
study  a  set  of  maps  in  which  a  typical  high  pressure  area,  or  anticyclone, 
passes  across  the  country.  (5)  On  an  outline  map  plot  around  the  same 
central  point  the  winds  of  three  well-defined  storms.  Also  three  anti- 
cyclones. What  about  their  direction  ?  (6)  Give  to  each  student  a  map 
with  a  well-defined  storm,  and  have  him  tell  what  he  thinks  the  weather 
conditions  were  the  day  before,  and  what  they  were  the  next  day.  First 
remove  the  predictions  from  the  map.  After  the  predictions  have  been 
written  down,  show  the  actual  maps.  This  practice  may  be  continued 
until  the  class  becomes  fairly  proficient  in  predictions.  Toward  the  end 
of  these  exercises  have  the  students  sketcji  their  predictions  on  outline 
maps ;  that  is,  upon  the  basis  of  their  study  of  a  map  for  a  given  day,  let 
them  make  a  weather  map  of  the  previous  and  succeeding  days.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  select  well-defined  storms  that  move  regularly,  other- 
wise the  results  may  be  poor.  (7)  Give  out  problems ;  many  will  be 
suggested  by  a  study  of  a  series  of  weather  maps.  For  example,  given 
a  well-defined  low  at  Chicago,  temperature  34.5°:  is  it  clear  or  rainy? 
Is  the  temperature  probably  higher  or  lower  at  Minneapolis?  At  In- 
dianapolis? On  a  sketch  map  of  United  States  indicate  the  area  of 
probable  snow.  Of  rain.  What  will  the  weather  probably  be  next  day 
at  Chicago?  At  Cleveland?  (8)  Upon  the  basis  of  observations  with 
instruments  in  the  school  make  weather  predictions.  (9)  Each  day  give 
the  weather  map  to  one  of  the  students,  and  let  him  report  the  facts  of 
barometer,  temperature,  position  of  highs  and  lows,  etc. ;  or,  better, 
sketch  them  on  an  outline  map  for  the  class  to  see.  Then  call  for 
predictions  from  the  class,  and  have  them  give  their  reasons.  Then 
read  the  prediction  on  the  map.  Next  day  call  for  a  statement  of  how 
nearly  correct  the  prediction  was. 
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Various  methods  are  employed  to  represent  the  surface  of  the 
earth  by  maps.  Among  these  are  relief  maps,  hachure  maps,  and 
contour  maps,  all  of  much  value  in  a  study  of  physical  geography. 

1.  Relief  Maps  or  Models. — Ordinary  maps  are  flat;  and  the 
usual  political  map  makes  little  attempt  to  represent  relief.  Yet 
by  shading,  or  by  color,  some  are  made  to  indicate  the  general 
distribution  of  highlands  and  lowlands.  A  far  better  means  of 
representing  a  country  is  by  relief  map,  or  model,  in  which  the 
surface  is  actually  raised  to  represent  irregularities  of  the  land. 

Owing  to  the  small  size  of  such  maps,  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
exaggerate  the  vertical,  that  is,  make  the  scale  of  elevation,  or 
vertical  scale,  different  from  the  horizontal  scale.  Thus  one  inch 
vertically  may  represent  1000  feet,  while  in  the  horizontal  scale 
an  inch  represents  10,000  or  even  20,000  feet.  To  avoid  wrong 
impressions  from  the  use  of  such  maps,  care  should  be  used  to 
understand  and  make  allowance  for  this  exaggeration. 

The  great  expense  of  making  relief  maps  prevents  their  use  in 
most  school  laboratories.  Figures  22-26,  114,  460,  461,  464,  476, 
477,  and  485  are  photographs  of  such  models. 

2.  Hachure  Maps.  —  The  United  States  Coast  Survey  and  the  sur- 
veys of  many  European  countries  make  use  of  hachures  to  represent 
irregularities  of  the  surface  of  small  sections.  A  hachure  map  is 
one  in  which  the  relief  is  brought  out  by  shading,  through  the  use 
of  lines  drawn  more  or  less  closely  together,  and  all  pointing  in 
the  direction  of  the  slope  (Fig.  562).  Such  a  map  is  very  graphic, 
and  exceedingly  useful  in  a  study  of  the  general  form  of  the  land. 
For  some  purposes  its  usefulness  is  lessened  by  the  fact  that, 
though  it  clearly  brings  out  differences  in  elevation  between 
adjoining  regions,  it  does  not  tell  the  actual  elevations. 

3.  Contour  Maps.  —  The  fact  last  mentioned  has  led  other  sur- 
veys, for  example  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  to  adopt  contour 
lines,  or  lines  passing  through  places  of  equal  elevation. 
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Imagine  a  rather  irregular  beach  at  low  tide  when  there  are  no 
waves.  The  water  marks  a  contour  line,  and  extends  up  the 
depressions,  or  valleys,  in  the  sand.  This  may  be  called  the  0 
contour;  if  the  tide  rises  five  feet,  a  new  contour  is  marked  five 
feet  above  the  other.     This  might  be  called  the  five-foot  contour. 

In  making  contour  maps,  sea  level  is  reckoned  as  0,  and  each 
contour  passes  through  all  places  on  the  map  that  are  at  the  same 
level  above  sea;  that  is,  places  which  the  sea  would  touch  if  it 
rose  that  high.  Every  place  through  which  the  100-foot  contour 
passes  is  just  100  feet  above  sea  level.  On  such  maps,  therefore, 
it  is  possible  to  tell  the  elevation  of  every  place.  Contour  maps 
do  not  express  relief  so  graphically  as  hachure  maps,  but,  with  a 
little  study,  one  learns  to  quickly  interpret  from  them  the  forms  of 
the  land.  Plains  have  few  contours,  far  apart ;  gorges  have  many, 
close  together ;  rounded  hills  have  contours  of  different  shape  from 
those  on  steep-sided  hills,  etc.  Figures  78,  82,  121,  131,  137, 145, 
192,  and  193  are  contour  maps. 

On  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  maps  the  horizontal  scale  is 
usually  about  one  inch  to  the  mile.  The  vertical  scale,  or  contour 
interval,  is  usually  20  feet ;  that  is,  a  contour  is  drawn  for  every 
20  feet  of  elevation.  Therefore,  the  vertical  distance,  or  interval, 
between  two  contours  is  20  feet.  In  sparsely  settled  or  moun- 
tainous regions  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet  is  often  chosen. 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Find  out  if  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C.)  has  issued  a  contour  map  of  your  vicinity.  If  so,  get  a  copy 
(cost  5  cents),  mount  it  (p.  437),  and  carry  it  on  your  walks  or  bicycle 
rides.  You  will  find  it  of  great  service.  (2)  Let  the  class  have  practice 
in  making  simple  contour  sketches ;  for  example,  have  them  make  con- 
tours to  show  a  round  hill,  a  long  hill,  a  hill  steep  on  one  end,  two  hills 
and  a  valley,  a  broad  valley,  a  gorge,  etc.  Also  draw  simple  contour 
sketches  on  the  board  (for  example,  a  round  hill),  and  have  the  class 
make  cross  sections  of  them ;  that  is,  sections  to  show  the  profile  as  if  the 
hill  were  sliced  through.  Keep  the  class  at  this  work  until  they  under- 
stand how  to  do  quickly  what  is  given.  (3)  From  some  model  select  a 
section,  and  have  the  class  sketch  a  contour  map  of  it.  (4)  Obtain  a 
series  of  contour  maps,  and  have  the  class  make  cross  sections  along 
lines  drawn  on  the  map  by  the  teacher.  To  make  these  sections,  first 
draw  a  line  on  the  paper  equal  in  length  to  the  line  on  the  map.  Then, 
for  the  vertical  scale,  draw,  parallel  to  this,  other  lines  ^  inch  apart. 
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hf',t  the  distance  l>etween  two  of  these  lines  represent  20  feet  Then 
proce*rd  to  draw  the  jirofile.  (5j  After  some  practice  in  cross-sectioning, 
select  a  series  of  maps  and  assign  to  each  student  part  or  all  of  a  map 
to  define  the  toiKjgraphy  in  words.  This  may  well  be  followed  by  other 
mai>s.  (i))  'J' he  teacher  may,  possibly,  deem  it  worth  while  to  have  the 
class  make  a  map  of  a  small  area.  With  a  tape  line,  an  aneroid  barom- 
eter, a  h'vel.  and  a  compass,  a  rough  map  may  easily  be  made.  (7)  If  the 
Ui'dcAu'.r  would  each  year  have  a  model  made  by  the  class,  the  school  would 
s<>on  acciimiilate  a  valuable  equipment.  It  is  not  ver}'  difficult  to  make 
a  mod*'].  For  the  first  one  start  with  a  simple  region  —  say  the  Marion, 
Iowa,  sheet.  Find  the  lowest  contour  on  the  sheet  and  transfer  it  to 
tracing  paper,  then  to  a  thin  cardl>oard  sheet  the  size  of  the  map.  Then 
cut  the  cardbijard  along  the  line.  Tack  it  to  a  l)oard,  or  thick  cardboard, 
the  sizf;  of  the  map.  \)o  the  same  for  the  next  highest  contour,  and  tack 
this  Uj  the  first.  Continue  until  there  is  a  pile  of  cardboards,  one  for 
each  contour.  Divi<h*d  among  many,  this  is  not  a  verA'  difficult  task. 
With  molding  wax.  smooth  the  surface  so  that  no  cardboard  edges  ap- 
I)ear.  After  one  or  two  trials  a  very  satisfactory  model  will  be  made. 
On  more  complex  sheets  it  is  not  necessarj'  to  trace  every  contour.  An 
intfjresting  mmlel  may  be  made  by  starting  with  a  large  number  of  sheets 
of  the  same  map  and,  instead  of  tracing  the  contours,  cut  the  map  itself, 
and  jjaste  sheet  on  sheet  until  each  contour  is  represented.  To  cut  the 
sh(M'ts  with  an  even  edge,  lay  the  maj)  on  a  sheet  of  glass  or  zinc  and  cut 
it.  witli  a  sharp  knife. 

Reference  Book.  —  Gannktt,  Man  mil  of  7\)pof/raphic  }ff:tho(Is,  Mono- 
graph XXIV,  V.  S.  G(Mjlogical  Survey,  Washington,  D.C.  1S93,  ^1.00. 
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1.  Models.  — E.  E.  Howell  (612  17th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.) 
has  a  number  of  models  of  great  value  in  laboratory  work.  He  also 
offers  for  sale  large  photographs  of  these.  Catalogue  sent  on  applica- 
tion. G.  C.  Curtia  (64  Crawford  St.,  Boston,  Mass.)  has  a  set  of  three 
excellent  geographical  models  (glaciers,  volcanoes,  and  seacoast).  The  Har- 
vard  Geographical  Models,  a  set  of  three,  are  sold  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
for  $20  a  set.  These  last  two  sets  should  be  in  every  laboratory  of 
physical  geography.  The  Jones  model  of  the  earth  is  very  valuable  (cost 
|50,  A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  Chicago).  For  construction  of  models 
from  topographic  maps,  see  page  430. 

2.  Maps.  —  The  Kiepert  and  the  Hahsnicht  &f  Sydow  relief  maps  of  conti- 
nents and  parts  of  Europe  are  the  best  maps  of  this  nature.  The  various 
government  bureaus  (see  below)  will  on  application  send  catalogues  of 
their  maps,  from  which  the  teacher  may  select  those  desired.  The  fol- 
lowing lists  have  been  carefully  prepared  to  secure  representative  maps 
of  various  phenomena,  and  they  may  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  map  col- 
lection for  laboratory  use.  For  further  suggestions,  see  pamphlet  by 
Davis,  King,  and  Collie,  The  Use  of  Governmental  Maps  in  Schools 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  1894,  ^0.30)  ;  also  Davis,  Journal  of 
Geology,  Vol.  IV,  1896,  p.  484.  Foreign  maps  may  be  imported  through 
ir.  E.  Stechert  (9  East  16th  St.,  New  York). 

The  entire  United  States  coast  is  charted  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey, 
and  many  parts  of  the  country  are  mapped  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey. All  of  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and. 
most  of  New  York  are  now  mapped,  as  well  as  poi-tions  of  each  of  the 
other  states.  The  Geological  Survey  topographic  sheets  may  be  ordered 
for  ^).05  each,  or  at  the  rate  of  $0.02  a  sheet  if  100  or  more  are  ordered. 
Money  must  be  sent  by  money  order  in  advance.  The  Geological  Sur- 
vey also  issues  special  maps,  for  example  a  series  of  different  scale  maps 
of  United  States ;  also  geological  folios,  —  perhaps  of  your  district. 

Each  school  should  have  sets  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
Physiographic  Folios,  especially  the  first  two.  They  contain  selected 
maps,  with  description,  to  illustrate  physiographic  types.  Folios  1  and 
2  cost  ^.25  each ;  No.  3,  $0.50. 
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3»  Use  of  Topographic  Maps.  —  The  use  made  of  topograpliic  sheets 
will  vary  witii  the  teticher,  tlie  time  available,  and  the  number  and 
variety  of  .sheets  at  hand.  The  followinj^^  is  tlie  method  adopted  by  one 
teacher,  who  has  all  the  maps  he  needs,  hoth  Ajiieriean  and  foreign. 
After  the  students  liecome  fainiliair  with  the  ineauing  and  use  of  toi>o- 
graphic  maps  (p.  429),  a  topic  is  chosen  for  a  hiboratory  pei'iodi  say 
glacial  action t  or  one  phase  of  it,  and  typical  niapa  (conibined  sheets) 
illifstrating  the  phenomena  are  hung  ahoufc  the  room  to  be  stadied  and 
interpreted,  careful  notes  being  taken.  At  the  cdose  of  the  period  a 
review  quiz  is  held  by  the  teacher,  with  the  object  of  correlating  obser- 
vations and  bringing  out  points  whose  full  sigiuficance  may  jiot  have 
been  apparent  to  the  students.  The  lesson  is  detinitely  correlated  with 
the  text-hook  work,  and  generally  covers  atopic  then  being  studied. 

In  addition  to  the  wall  maps,  single  sheets  are  placed  in  the  Lands  of 
each  student,  each  sheet  clearly  illnslrating  some  one  phase  of  the  topic 
chosen.  This  illustration  the  student  must  discover  by  observation. 
The.  study  proceeds  somewhat  as  follows:  (1)  Location:  (a)  latitude; 
(b)  longitude;  (c)  positiou  on  United  States  contour  map ;  {d)  physio- 
graphic  relationships  (i.e.  on  coastal  plain ,  in  Adirondacks,  et-c.).  (12) 
Geji'i;ral  phf/siofpaphy :  (a)  highest  elevation  ;  (ft)  lowest  section  ;  (redirec- 
tion of  rivers  ;  {d)  abundance  or  scarcity  of  tributaries  ;  (^)  humid  or  arid 
region;  (/)  form  of  valleys;  (fj)  slopes;  (A)  nature  of  divides;  (i) 
direction  of  roads;  (J)  influence  of  physiography  on  roads,  railways, 
and  settlement.  (3)  Specijic  pomfs  (for  example,  on  Elmii^a,  N.Y.,  sheet)  : 
{«)  find  morainic  hills  near  Lower  Pine  Valley  —  the  ice  front  iitood 
there;  (6)  describe  the  valley  south  to  Elmira  and  southwest  to  East 
Corning ;  (c)  measure  its  wddth  and  compare  with  that  occupied  hy  ttie 
Chemung  River  west  of  Elmira;  (d)  what  is  a  wash  plain  (see  text- 
book)? (e)  could  this  be  a  wash  plain?  If  so,  what  change  has  it 
caused  in  the  depth  of  the  valley?  Would  it  account  for  the  hroad,  flat- 
bottomed  valley  followed  by  the  railroad?  Might  it  have  raised  the 
valley  bottom  so  high  that  the  Chemung  could  not  follow  its  former 
course  via  Horseheads  ?    This  is  what  has  hapjiened- 

The  subject  can  be  develoj^ed  formally  by  mimeographing  questionSt 
or  putting  them  on  the  blackboard;  or,  belter,  if  the  class  is  not  too 
large,  by  giving  general  directions,  then  asking  specific  questions,  either 
of  the  cla^s  as  a  whole  or  of  individuals.  Work  done  on  indivndual 
sheets  is  included  in  the  review  at  the  end  of  the  exercise. 

By  the  above  method,  when  plains  are  studied  laboratory  exercises 
may  accompany  the  recitation  work ;  the  same  with  shorelines,  lakes, 
mountains,  etc.  The  student  should  not  he  allowed  to  be  diverted  hy 
other  phenomena  than  those  directly  bearing  on   the  topic.     The  sauje 
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map  may  often  be  used  in  several  periods  to  illustrate  different  phe- 
nomena. Jn  this  work  the  student  is  exi)ected  to  look  for  comparisons 
and  contrasts;  for  example,  under  "Plains,"  compare  and  contrast  the 
Fargo,  N.D.,  Kaibab,  Ariz.,  and  Palmyra,  N.Y.,  sheets. 

Another  method  used  is  to  study  a  sheet  to  detect  all  phenomena 
represented;  but  this  lacks  many  of  the  advantages  of  a  study  by  topics. 
Jn  the  absence  of  a  regular  laboratory  manual,  it  is  necessary  for 
teachers  to  develop  their  own  methods,  and  this  Appendix  is  merely  a 
hint  as  to  one  direction  in  which  this  may  be  done.  Jt  calls  for  sacrifice 
of  time  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  but  all  who  are  willing  to 
make  this  sacrifice  will  be  abundantly  repaid  by  the  improved  work  and 
greater  interest  of  the  class.  Even  if  formal  laboratory  work  is  not  given, 
the  maps  are  of  great  use  as  illustrations  of  the  text. 

4.  One  Hundred  Selected  Sheets,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Topo- 
graphic Map.  —  These  maps  should  l>e  purchased  by  the  hundred  (^'2  a 
hundred)  ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  provide  enough  sets  for  each  student 
in  the  laboratory  to  have  a  copy  of  each,  or,  at  least,  to  provide  one  for 
every  two  students.     They  should  be  mounted  (p.  437). 

(1)  Glasshoro,  N.J.;  (2)  Leonardtoion,  Md. ;  (8)  Pt.  Lookout,  Md.; 
(4)  Fargo,  N.D.;  (.5)  Hamlin,  N.Y.;  (6)  Marion,  Iowa;  (7)  Wichita, 
Kan.;  (8)  Butler,  Mo.;  (9)  Marshall,  Ark.;  (10)  Lamar,  Colo.; 
(11)  Brownwood,  Tex.;  (12)  Coleman,  Tex.;  (18)  Highee,  Colo.;  (14)  Kai- 
hah,  Ariz.;  (15)  Watrous,  N.M. ;  (16)  Boise,  Idaho:  (17)  Moiloc 
Lava  Bed,  Cal. :  (18)  Elmira,  N.Y.;  (19)  Kaaterskill,  N.Y. ;  (20)  Gaines, 
Pa.;  (21)  Briceville,  Tenn. ;  (22)  Scottshoro,  Ala.:  (28)  Salyersville, 
Ky.:  (24)  Huntington,  W.  Va.;  (25)  Pikeville.  Tenn.:  (26)  Bisuka, 
Idaho:  (27)  Great  Falls,  Mont;  (28)  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  (29)  Palo 
Pinto,  Tex.;  (80)  Delatcare  Water  Gap,  Pa.;  (81)  West  Point,  X.Y.  ; 
(82)  Jefferson  City,  Mo. :  (88)  Junction  City,  Kan. :  (84)  Kearney, 
Neh.;  (85)  Lexington,  N eh.  :  (86)  Donaldsonville,  La.;  (87)  Point  a  la 
Hache,La.;  (88)  Cohoes,  N.Y.;  (89)  Sprinq/ield,  Mass.:  (40)  Alturas, 
Cal.;  (41)  Pikes  Peak,  Colo.:  (42)  Tellur'ide,  Colo.:  (48)  Platte  Can- 
yon, Colo. ;  (44)  Huerfano  Park,  Colo. :  (45)  Livingston,  Mont. :  (46)  .1/^ 
Washington,  N.H.;  (47)  Becket,  Mass.;  (48)  Monadnock,  N.H.; 
(49)  Hartford,  Conn.;  (50)  Mt.  Marcy,  N.Y.:  (51)  Monterey,  Va. : 
(52)  Fort  Payne,  Ala.;  (58)  Estillrille,  Ky.  :  (.54)  Franklin,  W.  Va.; 
(55)  Maynardrille,  Tenn.  :  (56)  Hazleton,  Pa.  ;  (57)  Lykens,  Pa. : 
(58)  Atlanta,  Ga.:  (59)  Lassni  Peak,  Cal.;  (60)  Shasta,  Cal.;  (61)  Mt. 
Taylor,  N.M. :  (62)  Marysville,  Cal. :  (68)  Ashland,  Ore.:  (64)  Henry 
Mountains,  Utah  :  (6iy)  Sierraville,  Cal.  :  (6Q)  Disaster.  Nev.  ;  (67)  Para- 
dise, Nev. ;  (68)  Granite  Range,  Nev. ;  (69)  Tooele  Valley,  Utah ;  (70)  Salt 
Lake,    Utah;    (71)    Boothbay,   Me.;  (72)   Coos   Bay,  Ore.;  (78)   Seattle, 
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Wash.:  (74)  Sttn  Frfinci^o,  CaL;  (75)  Neit  Haren^  Conn.;  (TO)  Brooh 
/yri,  N.Y,:  (77)  CkarleMownj  R.L ;  (78)  New  London^  Cann.; 
(70)  Bulufk  Minn.;  (80)  Pulajtki  N.Y.:  (81)  Marthas  Vineyard, 
.l/uxy.r  (82)  Atlantic  Citif,  NJ,;  (8Ji)  Baniegat,  N^. ;  (84)  .Sars//y 
//w;t\  iW. ;  (85)  Boi^fon  Baij,  Mass,:  (86)  J/f.  Lijell^  CaL; 
(87)  .^finfit(timh'!(,  Mhtti. :  (88)  Pli/Mouth,Masg,:  (89)  Stoninffton^  Conn.  ; 
(m)  Bnii/n'trnville,  AM'.;  (91)  Newcomh,  N,Y,;  (92)  EllzaJtethrotcn,  X.Y.: 
(9:J)  Phtmhurg,  NA\:  (U4)  A^la^^^cf/e/e*,  iS^.F. ;  (9o)  Or/V,  X  F- ;  (96) 
/.rtfort,  /^^:  (97)  O^/atf-a,  ///. ;  (98)  TFfl/er/own,  JIjV.  ;  (99)  TFeeJif- 
fmuN.Y.:   (199)   Oxi^:^^ii,  .V.K. 

The  fill  low  big  ruiiHtlxt  ordered  a^  Special  Sheefs .-  (A)  Norfolk  Special^ 
fOJO;  (B)  i\Vfr  }'iir/:  rVfi/  <j/ir/  FiVi/jiV/y  Special.  ^).2ij;  (C)  Rochester 
.S>«'m^  ^0. 19 ;  (D)  Niagani  Hlver  and  Vwimfff  SpeciaL  $9J0 ;  (K)  ^7. 
Lottie  and  I'lrhiiti/  Spectnf,  i^J.lO;    (F)  Crater  Lake  Special ^  S^}.l^i}. 

The  faUtiwiiig  clasi^ihed  list  ealls  atteiitiuu  to  some  of  the  principal 
features  illustrated  on  the  above  maps.     The  leaeher  will  iind  others. 

Ctmatal  Plam,  l-ii,  82,  83,  A ;  Lake  Plaim  (Wejtt),  59,  05^70;  Lake 
Plains  {Luke  At^Oitsiz)^  4:'^  Lake  Plains  {Ontario)y^^V.,Y^\  Lata  Plains 
{Piateniis\  West),  16,  17,  26,  61;  Central  Plains,  6,8,132,96,97;  Great 
Piaifig  (mare  or  lejis  dia^iected),  7.  1(J,  12,  27,  29,  53,  35;  Di^^sected  Arid 
Pkit^au.Vl,  11,  15,  61;  Escarpmentg.  II,  D;  ^/e^fa*,  11,  13,  It,  IT),  61 ; 
JJitlh,'^,  12,  13,  26;  Desert,  66-70;  Desert  Sand  Z>wmp«,  96,  97;  Dixsected 
Moisi  Piateam,  9,  18,  23,  25,  91,  95;  Catskilh,  19;  Immnture  Drainage,  1, 
83,  A  ;  Pmt-gincial  Young  Streams.  28,  38,  94,  95,  96,  C,  D  ;  Young  Valleys. 
9,  13,  26,  27,  49;  IVaferJldls,  27,  L\  1>;  Ctingfm-f,  13,  14,  16,  20;  Moantaiu 
Gorges,  43,  45;  Wafer  Gaps,  30,  31,  51,  52,57;  Mature  Vallegs,  lS-24, 
38,  39,  47-ijS,  75,  94,  95;  Arid  Land  Drainage,  13-16,40,  65-70;  Allu- 
rial  l'\ms,  45,  Ho ;  Hirer-mmle  Plains,  60.  62 ;  Braided  Course,  34,  35,  66 ; 
Fhmlplalns,  8,  9,  32,  34,  35,  87,  96,  97,  E ;  Bluffs.  32,  35,  E  ;  Levee,  36 ; 
C  revoke,  36;  Meanders,  8,  32,  33,  52,  53,  55,  E:  In  trenched  Meanders,  23, 
29  ;  Delta.  93  ;  Terraces,  38,  39,  49,  96;  Erie  Canal,  99;  Irrigation,  10,  70; 
Basin  Ranges,  U)\  Coast  Ranges^  M,1%1^\  Sierra  Nevada,  6^  \  Rocky 
Mountains,  ^\-\T^'^  Appaiachiann,  21,  iiiy,  30,51-57;  Adirondacks,  50,91, 
92;  Netr  England  Mountains,  ii^^U,  7 Ti,  77 ;  Piedmont,  TiS  ]  Young  Mf^uti- 
tains,  40—15,  60,  fl5,  72,  74:  Ahmntains  (earfg  matftrittf),  46;  Mature  Mouu- 
tains,l\0,  31,  39,  47,  57,  71,  75,  77,  78.  89,  91-93;  .Monntain  Ridges,  51-57; 
fJld  Mountfdns,riH,B^i  Peneplain,  TtS  i  Monad  nocks,  4S,  58:  Volcanoes,  r:^^- 
62,  F ;  Laccolites,  64 ;  Trap  Ridges,  39,  75 :  Patisade».  B ;  Glaciers,  60 ; 
f  'inpies,  86;  Moraines,  76,77,  81 .  87-89;  Wash  Plains,  18,  76,  77,  81 ;  Moraine 
Kettles,  m\  Karnes  { Pinnacle  Hills),  C;  Driuidins,  49,  i^o,  99,  98-100; 
Ghtriai  Lake  Orerjlotc  Channels,  90,  96,  97,  99;  Lake  on  Coastal  Pitt  in.  A; 
Dflta  Lakes,  37  ;   Ordnnc  Lakes,  8,  33,  E  ;    Vulcanic  Lakes,  59  :  Crater  Lakes, 
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59,  63,  F  '/Glacial  Lakes  and  Swamps,  31,  45,  47,  48, 50,  77,  78,  85-94,  98- 
100 ;  Lake  Champlain,  93 ;  Finger  Lakes,  94,  95 ;  Coastal  Plain  Swamps,  1, 
A ;  River  Swamps,  1,  62,  87,  96,  A  ;  Delta  Swamps,  36,  37  ;  Lake  Swamps, 
80,  93, 100,  C  ;  Alkali  Flats  and  Play  as,  65,  66,  68  ;  Drowned  Coastal  Plain, 
2,  3,  83,  84,  A;  Drowned  Coast,  71-78,  81,  85,  89,  B;  Drowned  Lake 
Coast,  79,  80,  93,  100,  C  ;  Harbors,  73-75,  78,  79,  A,  B ;  Wave-cut  Cliffs, 
84,  100;  Wave-cut  Islands,  85;  Beaches,  72;  Tied  Islands,  85;  Bars, 
shutting  in  Bays,  77,  79-81,  85,  100,  C ;  Satid  Bars,  76,  78,  81,  88,  89 ; 
Hooks,  84  ;  Sand  Dunes,  72,  83,  84 ;  Offshore  Bars,  inclosing  Lagoons,  82-' 
84,  A ;  Salt  Marshes,  74-76,  78,  82,  85,  89,  A,  B. 

5.  Thirty-five  Grouped  Sheets.  —  The  following  groups  of  sheets  are 
selected  for  mounting  to  make  large  maps  (see  directions  below).  Each 
group  illustrates  well  at  least  one  phenomenon,  and  a  number  illustrate 
several.  lu  addition,  they  all  contain  many  important  details  worthy  of 
study.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to  secure  and  mount  in  a  large  map  all 
the  sheets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  home  region.  Nearly  all  of  these  sheets 
could  be  used  singly  if  mounting  in  groups  seems  too  difficult. 

1.  Colorado  River  and  Vicinity  —  illustrating  plateaus,  mesas, 
buttes,  canyons,  volcanoes,  arid  drainage,  the  following  sheets :  (Pioche,  St. 
George,  Kanab,  Escalante,  Henry  Mountains,  Utah,  Marsh  Pass,  Echo  Cliffs, 
Kaibab,  Mt.  Trumbull,  St,  Thomas,  Camp  Mohave,  Diamond  Creek,  Chino, 
San  Francisco  Mt.,  Tusayan,  Ariz.).  2.  Overburdkned  Platte  River 
—  also  Great  Plains  (Kearney,  Wood  River,  Grand  Island,  Neb.).  3. 
Same  —  (Minden,  Kenesaw,  Neb.).  4.  Connecticut  Valley  —  bor- 
dering upland,  lowland,  trap  ridges,  terraces,  ox-bow  lake  (Greenfield, 
Warwick,  Northampton,  Belchertown,  Springfield,  Palmer,  HL&ss.).  5.  River 
Floodplain  and  Meanders  —  also  Great  Plains  (Kansas  City,  Oska- 
loosa,  Olathe,  Lawrence,  Kan.).  6.  Mississippi  Delta  (West  Delta,  East 
Delta,  La..).  7.  Mississippi  Delta  and  Floodplain  —  also  location  of 
New  Orleans  (Bonnet  Carre,  Spanish  Fort,  Chef  Menteur,  Rigolets,  Toulme, 
Bodreau,  Shell  Beach,  St,  Beimard,  New  Orleans,  Hahnville,  La  For- 
twin,  Deine,  Point  a  la  Hache,  Barataria,  Cut  Off,  Forts,  Quarantine,  Ft, 
Livingston,  Creole,  Lake  Felicity,  La.).  8.  Alluvial  Fans  —  arid  region 
(Pomona,  Cucamonga,  San  Bernardino,  Cal.).  9.  Coastal  Plain  — 
also  shore  lines,  bars,  marsh,  etc.  (Bordentown,  Cassville,  Asbury  Park^ 
Pemherton,  Whiting,  Barnegat,  N.J.).  10.  Coastal  Plain  —  drowned, 
swampy  (Prince  Frederick,  Brandy  wine,  Wicomico,  Leonardtown,  Md.). 
11.  Coastal  Plain  —  young  drainage,  lakes,  and  swamps  (Williston, 
Citra,  Dunnellon,  Ocnla  Isala,  Aporka,  Pana  Soffkee,  Fla.).  12.  Lake 
Plain  —  bed  of  Lake  Agassiz  (Fargo,  Casselton,  N.D.).  13.  Great 
Plains  (Wichita,  Cheney,  Kingman,  Wellington,  Caldwell,  Anthony,  Kan.). 
14.  Maturely  Dissected  Plateau  (Salyersville,  Prestonsburg,  Hazard, 
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\Vh ite^'tb n 1 7/ ,  Ky . ) .  15.  S a m  k  (  // ti tt tia  f/fo tt »  Ch a rleston ,  Ka n a wha  Falls ^ 
Wnvjietti,  Oceana,  Jhtietf/h^W.Vsi.).  Ki.  Matuke  Mountains*  and  Pi.a- 
TKAU  (Cftfttkrntiof/ay  Sewanee^Riuf/gotSf  Sterenson^  Tenn,).  17.  Dissected 
A nn*  L a n r>  P l a t k a  it  —  can yo iis ♦  mesas,  b u t tes,  e tc .  {II ighee ,  Timpuit, 
Apiskapiu  Mt'  Cartao^  Mesa  de  Mayi\,  El  Moro^  Colo.).  18.  MESAt^, 
Bt'TTKS,  Volcanoes,  Arid  Duaina<;k  {Wijujnie,  Ml  Tat/lor,  N.M.). 
Ifi.  A  PKA  L At"  HI  an  III  iJGKs  —  Su8t juehauiia,  w  ater  ^^aps»  broad  val  leys,  ete. 
(^Smibnt't^^  Shamolin,  Millershnrg^  Lf/keas^  HfirriJihur^/,  nummelslotf'n,  Pa,). 
*  20.  So  u  THE  JIN  A  n '  A  L  A  C"  I  r  I A  N  s  ( t  J  ref ;/  eville.  Roan  Mt> ,  A  sh  c  ille^  Ml .  Mitch  - 
W/t  N-C.)'  -1-  Soi  TJiEUN  Ai*v\L.M:mA^f^  (Staiintim,Mo)it<Teif,  Hunterji' 
eiUe,  Lfxinfjion,  Natund  Brhhje.,  Ltwhhutfj^VR.tW.Ws^,),  22.  Mountain 
Ridges  —  river  meaiulers,  Sheiiaiidoab  vallfv  (Harpers  Ferri/^  IVtuchenter, 
Ro7miey,  Warrenfon^  Ltirarj.  Wooiisfoek^  Va.).  2'^.  Xew  Encjlani*  Moun- 
tains—  eveii'topf>ed  uplarul,  Moiiadnoek  (Pet^rboro,  Mtmadnacl;  Keerte^ 
tiM..  Fitchburf^,  Wlnrhemluny  Warteirk,  Mass.).  24^.  AD[Ki>NDAt:KS  — 
jiart  of  Lake  Cbainplaiu,  glacial  lakes  {Lake  PMciW,  Aus'filjlf\  IVillshoro^ 
Ml  Maret/,  Eltzfiheflitfucn.  Port  Hennj^  Schroon  Lake,  Paradox  Lale^  Tieon- 
derofja^  N.Y.).  25.  Appalachians  and  Vikoinia  Piedmont  {Gooth- 
land^  Palmy ra,  Btickinf/ham^  Amelia,  Fannville,  A pptmiattoj'^  Va.).  26. 
r*iE[JMONT  ANr>  Coastal  Plain  —  location  of  Philadelphia  {Germnntowrt^ 
jXorristown,  Chester^  Philadelphia^  Pa.).  27.  Dhtmuns  —  glacial  lakes, 
citievS  Oil  river  with  rapids*  due  to  i;lainal  action,  also  beaeht^s  and  salt 
marshes  (HiirerhdL  Neirlmrifport^  Ijitrrettce^  Salem,  Mass«).  28.  P^jnger 
Lakes — ^ mature  plateau,  ]>ost.-gljicial  gorges*  lake  deltas  {Genera,  Auhum, 
Skaneatele.-t^  Orid^  Genoa^  Mornria^  )ytitliaK,  Ithaca,  Dnjdea,  N.Y.). 
20.  Dkumlins — ^ drainage  iulerfered  with  by  drift,  overflow  channels, 
lake  shon^s  {Chwego^  Sodas  Bafj^  Pultnei/rille,  Weednport,  Cli/de,  Palmtfra, 
Auhiint,  Genfim^  Phelps,  N.Y.).  30.  Diti'MLiXi^  —  j^flaeial  lakes  ami 
swamps  {MadiMm^  Sun  Prairie,  Waierfoo^  IVatertotcn,  Eramaille^  Stanghioitf 
Koj^hkonotiff,  Whitewuitf\  Wis.).  31.  Dhowned  Coast  {Gardiner,  Wis- 
casset,  Baat libit ff,  Bath,  Me.).  32,  Same  {Hootkbay^  Bath,  Freeport,  Gray, 
Small  Point,  Casco  Bay,  Portland^  Me.).  iJ-i.  Bays. — ^bars^  wave-cut 
cliffs,  moraine,  wash  plain  {Marthas  Vineyard,  Gay  Ilead^  Mass.).  34. 
Cape  Cod  — bare,  wavf-cut  cliffs,  sand  dunes,  luomine,  morainic  lak^^s 
{Pruvincetoirn,  Welljieet,  Chatham,  )^armouthi  [jarnstahle^  Mass.).  35.  Yel- 
low intone  Pahk  {(xallatin,  Camjon,  Late,  Shttshfrne,  Wy.). 

6.  Thirty  Selected  Sheets.  United  States  Coast  Survey,  illustrating  Typi- 
cal Coast  Lines.  — (Washington,  D.C.  $tl..'>0  eaeli ;  catalogue  free^  order 
by  number.)  U  (Genfral  Chart,  coast  of  Maine  and  Masmchusettii)\ 
103t  101,  lOo,  lOti  {Maiuf  roast,  more  detailed ) ',  108  {Cfxti^t  Jhim  Mtutltern 
Maine  to  Cape  Ann);  109  {Boston  Bay);  8  (Approaches  to  New  York^ 
Gay  Head  to  Cape  Henlopen);   113  (Narrayansett  Bay)\    52  (^Montauk 
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Point  to  New  York,  with  Long  Island  Sound)',  119  (Southern  shore  of  Long 
Island) ;  121,  122,  123  (New  Jersey  coast,  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  May) ;  876 
(Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays)-,  11  (Cape  Ilatieras  to  Cape  Ilomain)-, 
142  (Cape  Ilatteras);  147  (Cape  Lookout)-,  15  (Straits  of  Florida,  Coral 
Reefs);  170  (Key  West  and  Vicinity,  Coral  Reefs)-,  1007  (General  Chart, 
Gulf  of  Mexico)  ;  188  (Mobile  Bay)  ;  19  (Mississippi  DeltXi  and  vicinity)  ; 
194  (Mississippi  Delta);  21  (Galveston  to  the  Rio  Grande);  212  (Bar 
from  Rio  Grande  northward);  5400,  5500  (California  coast);  3089,  8100 
(Droivned  Alaskan  coast). 

7.  River  and  Lake  Maps.  —  The  Mississippi  River  Commission  (St.  Louis), 
and  the  Missouri  River  Commission  (St.  Louis)  issue  charts  of  tliese  rivers, 
of  which  the  following  are  especially  useful.  Map  of  Alluvial  Valley  of 
Mississippi,  8  sheets  (^1  per  set)  ;  Upper  Mississippi,  4  sheets  (^0.70  per  set) ; 
Mississippi,  Charts  8,  22,  35,  36,  38,  39,  52  of  the  map  on  scale  of  1 :  20,000, 
showing  meanders,  oxbows,  etc.  (^.26  per  sheet).  If  the  school  is  located 
on  the  river,  the  sheets  of  that  vicinity  should  be  secured. 

Charts  of  the  Great  Lakes  ( United  Slates  Engineer's  Office,  Detroit, 
Mich.)  illustrate  many  shore-line  phenomena.  Nos.  1,  5,  6;  also  Lake 
Ontario,  Niagara  River,  Lake  Erie,  and  Lake  St.  Clair  are  especially  valu- 
able. If  the  school  is  on  the  lakes,  much  use  should  be  made  of  the  lake 
charts,  especially  those  near  by. 

8.  Mounting  Maps.  —  It  is  real  economy  to  have  all  maps  backed  with 
cloth.  This  will  be  done  by  many  bookbinders,  or  it  can  be  done  in  the 
school,  using  a  thin,  bleached,  white  cotton  cloth  of  ordinary  width  for 
single  sheets;  extra  width  for  grouped  sheets.  Use  ordinary  flour  paste, 
which  costs  very  little  if  purchased  from  a  paper  hanger.  For  success- 
ful map  mounting  have  a  smooth  surface  (a  large  drawing  board  or  table 
top)  on  which  to  tack  the  cloth.  Stretch  the  cloth  and  tack  it  firmly  on 
all  sides,  then  thoroughly  wet  it.  Apply  paste  to  the  back  of  the  map 
and  allow  it  to  lie  until  thoroughly  limp,  then  put  it  on  the  cloth,  which 
must  not  be  too  wet.  Carefully  press  the  map  to  the  cloth  with  a  piece 
of  clean  cloth  or  a  photographic  roller.  Leave  until  thoroughly  dry  (at 
least  24  hours). 

Combined  sheets  must  first  be  trimmed,  leaving  on  alternate  sheets  a 
margin  of  \  inch  for  adjoining  sheets  to  overlap.  For  trimming,  to  secure 
an  even  cut,  place  the  map  on  a  sheet  of  zinc  (tacked  to  a  board),  and, 
with  a  shai-p  knife,  cut  along  a  metal  straightedge  placed  on  the  map. 
If  a  map  is  not  complete,  blank  spaces  may  be  filled  with  white  paper. 

Large  maps  should  be  rolled,  and  a  wood  turner  will  supply  rollers  at 
small  cost;  also  strips  for  the  top  of  the  map.  Curtain  rings  may  be 
screwed  into  the  wooden  strip  for  hanging  the  map,  which,  for  class  use, 
may  be  hung  to  brass  rods  (|  inch  in  diameter)  along  the  sides  of  the 
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room.  A  curtain  hanger  will  make  hooks  to  hang  over  the  rods.  If 
single  sheets  are  also  hung,  Dennison  gummed-cloth  suspension  rings 
may  be  used. 

Single  sheets  are  best  kept  in  a  case  of  shallow  drawers,  using  care  not 
to  put  too  many  in  a  drawer,  for  they  are  then  difficult  to  handle.  Rolled 
maps  are  best  preserved  when  kept  in  a  case  with  shallow  partitions, 
allowing  the  rolled  map  to  lie  horizontally.  A  cabinet-maker  will  build 
a  combined  case  for  rolled  and  flat  maps. 

9.  Minerals  and  Rocks.  —  A\  E.  Howell,  ()12  17th  St.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, and  Ward^s  Natural  Science  Establishment,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  offer 
cheap  sets  of  minerals  and  rocks  suitable  for  laboratory  use  in  connec- 
tion with  Tarr's  Geology  or  Physical  Geography.  G.  B.  Frnzer,  West 
Medford,  Mass.,  is  another  reliable  dealer. 

10.  Meteorological  Maps,  etc.  —  Application  should  be  made  to  have 
the  weather  map  sent  regularly  to  the  school ;  and  duplicates  of  out  of  date 
maps  may  possibly  be  secured  on  application.  Meteorological  instru- 
ments (see  p.  420)  may  be  purchased  of  J.  P.  Friez,  Baltimore,  Md.,  or 
H.  J.  Green,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

11.  Lantern  Slides.  —  Various  firms  now  supply  lanterns  for  schools, 
the  most  satisfactory  being  electric  lanterns.  A  set  of  lantern  slides, 
selected  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Davis,  is  sold  by  E.  E.  Howell  (address  above)  ; 
T.  H.  McAllister  (49  Nassau  St.,  New  York)  has  a  series  of  geographical 
slides,  and  //.  W.  Fairbanks  (Berkeley,  Cal.)  has  a  set  of  western  slides 
for  sale.  John  Troy  (Itliaca,  N.Y.)  will  make  a  limited  number  of  slides 
from  Cornell  University  negatives  at  fO.25  each.  He  sends  a  blue-print 
catalogue  on  application. 


APPENDIX   K.     FIELD   WORK. 

The  value  of  field  work  is  such  that  every  course  in  physical 
geography  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  at  least  some.  No  labora- 
tory or  text-book  work  can  take  the  place  of  well-conducted  'field 
work;  it  is  worth  undertaking  even  if  Saturday  is  the  only  time 
available  for  it.  But  a  progressive  school  should  provide  regular 
periods  for  out-of-door  work. 

Directions  for  field  work  of  sufficient  explicitness  to  be  useful  as 
a  guide  cannot  be  given  without  taking  up  far  more  space  than  is 
available  in  this  book.  What  kind  of  work  to  give  is  a  question 
which  can  be  settled  only  by  local  conditions;  therefore  the 
teacher  must  develop  his  own  outline.  There  is  no  region  with- 
out some  good  physiographic  phenomena  within  easy  reach. 

Properly  to  make  use  of  these  field  opportunities  demands  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  methods  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  teachers  of  physical  geography  who  have  not  had 
the  training  necessary  for  this  work ;  for  even  the  universities  have 
been  giving  regularly  organized  field  courses  only  in  the  past  few 
years.  Most  summer  schools  in  large  universities  offer  instruc- 
tion in  this  direction,  and  any  teacher  who  desires  to  give  field 
work,  but  lacks  the  necessary  training,  can  secure  it  easily  and  at 
slight  expense.  Knowing  how  field  work  is  conducted  in  one 
region,  any  real  teacher  can  adapt  the  same  methods  to  his  own 
needs. 

It  is  by  the  introduction  of  laboratory  work,  indoors  and  out, 
that  physical  geography  is  gaining  for  itself  a  rank  which  is 
placing  it  on  a  par  with  other  science  courses  in  the  secondary 
school  curriculum.  Ten  years  ago  scarcely  a  secondary  school  in 
the  country,  and  very  few  normal  schools  and  universities,  gave 
organized  laboratory  and  field  work  in  physical  geography.  Now 
many  of  the  better  secondary  schools  provide  for  it  and  have 
specially  equipped  laboratories.     The  normal  school  or  university 
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course  tliat  does  not  inelude  sueli  work  is  now  considered  weak 
and  unsatisfactory .  If  the  next  ten  years  witnesses  an  atlvanee 
equal  to  that  of  tlie  hist  ten,  the  same  will  be  true  of  physical 
geography  in  the  secondary  seliools.  A  course  in  chemistry  and 
physics  that  is  solely  a  text- book  course  is  now  considered  ridicn- 
Ions  J  the  same  should  be  true  of  physical  geography.  The  fact 
that  it  is  liable  to  be  so  considered  within  ten  years  sliould  spur 
on  every  teacher  of  the  subject  to  the  effort  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  work  and  provide  for  it.  The  task  is  not  a  great  one,  and 
the  reward  is  well  worth  the  effort. 

The  followin^^  are  some  of  tin*  [theiiomeua  that  are  liable  to  l>e  found 
within  fasy  I'each  of  a  school  (1)  Ifhtjitnttitms  of  fceathrnnrf :  cliffs, 
led*?eSt  bowlder?*.  <jld  Htone  or  brick  buildings.  (2)  Nafitft'  of  rountry 
rock:  in  river  valleys,  railway  cuts,  quarries.  Tn  such  places  stratilifa- 
tiim*  joial  [flanes,  folding  and  favdting.  and  fossils  may  ^tossibly  be 
found.  (4)  Thti  sm( :  for  ctiaraeberisticy  and  deptlu  look  in  cuts,  as  in 
{2).  Is  it  a  soil  oE  rock  decay  or  transiunted?  If  the  former,  study  its 
origin  in  the  cut.  If  the  latter,  how  transfutrted?  (4)  Birer  transpor- 
latiof}  t  road  guttei^;,  plowed  fields,  small  wet- weather  streams.  —  nature 
of  work,  load  carried,  dispo.sition  of  load,  result  of  removal.  Fim* 
examples  of  young  sti-eam  valleys,  alluvial  fans,  deltas,  and  w^ater falls 
(ovei  ]>ehbles)  are  very  oft*>n  foiuul  in  a  road,  field,  or  railway  cnt, 
(.*i)  Uhff>r  teort  mid  milhif  Jhrmnfion:  source  of  water;  vaiiatioti  in 
vol  n  me;  sediment  load:  variation;  ?Mnirt?e  of  sediment ;  temporary  dia- 
pom]  of  it,  —  on  stream  hi^d,  in  bars,  in  floodplains,  etc. ;  place  of  final 
deposit  of  sediiuent;  effect  of  reuiovat  of  .sediment  on  valley  form*  The 
entiiv  snbject  ai  river  work  and  life  history  of  valleys  may  1)6  bnilt  up 
aronnd  oue  or  two  field  excnrsions  to  a  near-by  stream.  It  is  not  iieces- 
saiy  to  have  grmu]  wateifitlls  or  broad  floodplains.  A  meadow  brook 
has  its  full  lesson.  (<>)  Shore  Ihteii:  a  lake  slu^re  or  the  st^a  shore;  even 
a  river  liauk  or  the  shore  of  a  pond  may  serve »  What  are  the  waves 
iloT ng ?  What  work  have  they  accoinpliflhed  ?  ^\'hy  are  the  |iehl>les  ro und  V 
Where  lias  the  groniid<iif  material  gone?  What  is  the  source  of  the  |m?Ii- 
blesorsand?  Which  way  are  they  mc»ving?  Are  there  bars,  wave^^nl 
cliffs,  small  stream  deltas,  shore  «wani]^s?  Perhaps  there  are  all,  possibly 
only  one ;  in  the  latter  case  study  that^  even  though  it  may  seem  very 
insignificant.  (7)  Glacmt  phennmeuH  :  stria?:  till  banks.  —  in  railway  or 
other  cuts;  Jiatnre  of  material;  seratched  stones,  etc.  Are  tlie  jiebbles 
or  bowlders  foreign,  l.e,  unlike  the  country  rock?  Is  the  till  iinstrati- 
fieil?  AVhy?  Find  cuts  of  stratified  drift  —  evidence  uf  wat^r  action, 
lliere  mav  l>e  n\oraines,  kames.  eskers,  or  drnndins. 
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Besides  these  there  may  be  plains,  or  mountains,  or  plateaus,  or  vol- 
canic phenomena.  If  so,  so  much  the  better;  but  profitable  field  work 
does  not  necessarily  demand  grand  features.  It  will  be  well  to  have 
most  of  the  excursions  devoted  to  details  and  the  study  of  principles ; 
hence  a  seemingly  small  illustration  may  be  of  the  veiy  highest  value. 
At  the  same  time,  the  field  work  should  not  entirely  ignore  the  broad, 
general  features.  A  very  profitable  excursion  may  be  conducted  in  a 
high  tower,  or  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  the  surrounding  country. 

Field  excursions  should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  rela- 
tionship between  physiographic  phenomena  and  human  interests.  They 
may  often  be  combined  with  the  other  excursion  suggested  above.  For 
example,  an  excursion  migh1<well  consider  the  reason  for  the  location  and 
the  nature  of  work  in  a  quaiTy;  the  location  and  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  laying  a  railway,  i.e.  the  cuts,  tunnels,  etc.,  necessary;  the  differ- 
ences in  the  soil  and  their  relation  to  plant  life,  and  especially  to  crops; 
the  location  of  mills,  etc.  Here  again  the  broad  control  of  physiographic 
conditions  should  not  be  overlooked.  By  all  means,  the  field  work 
should  show  clearly  the  significance  of  the  location  and  development  of 
the  home  town  and  its  industries. 


APPENDIX   L.     REFERENCE   BOOKS. 

The  reference  books  listed  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  deal  in  part,  if 
not  entirely,  with  the  topic  treated  in  that  chapter.  There  are  a  number 
of  general  books,  some  of  which  are  included  in  those  lists,  which  should 
be  in  every  physical  geography  laboratory.^  Among  these  are  most  of 
the  following :  — 

Mill,  International  Geography,  Appletou  &  Co.,  ]S.Y.,  1902,  93.50; 
IIuxLEY,  Physiography,  Macmillan  Co.,  N.Y.,  1891,  91.80;  Geikie,  Scenery 
of  Scotland,  Macmillan  Co.,  N.Y.,  1901, 93.25 ;  Tarr,  Physical  Geography  of 
New  York  State,  Macmillan  Co.,  N.Y.,  1902,  93.50;  Lubbock  (Lord 
Avebury),  Scenery  of  England,  Macmillan  Co.,  X.Y.,  1902, 92.50 ;  National 
Geographic  Monographs,  Physiography  of  the  United  States,  American  Book 
Co.,  N.Y.,  1895,  92.50 ;  Siialer,  Outline  of  the  Earth's  History,  Appleton 
&  Co.,  N.Y.,  1898,  91.75;  Shalek,  A-ipects  of  the  Earth,  Scribner's  Sons, 
N.Y.,  1890,  92.50;  Geikie,  Fragments  of  Eaiih  Lore,  John  Bartholomew, 
Edinburgh,  1893,  12s.  ^d. ;  Boxney,  Story  of  Our  Planet,  Cassell,  London, 
1898,  7s.  ^d. ;  Geikie,  Earth  Sculpture,  Putnam's  Sons,  N.Y.,  1898,  92.00; 
Mahh,  The  Sclentijic  Stud//  of  Scenery,  ^lethuen  &  Co.,  London,  1900,  65.; 
Salisiu'HY,  J^hysical  Geography  of  Xe/r  Jersey,  Vol.  IV,  Final  Report, 
New  fJersey  Geological  Survey,  Trenton,  1902  ;  Dryek,  Studies  in  Indiana 
Geography,  Inland  Printing  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  1897,91.25;  Powell, 
Geology  of  the  Uintah  Mountains,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington. 
1876  (out  of  print);  Gilbert,  Geology  of  the  Henry  Mountains,  Depart- 
niont  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  1877  (out  of  print). 

Tlie  following  are  leading  magazines  of  geography,  at  least  one  of 
which  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  the  school :  Journal  of  Geography,  Chi- 
cago, 111..  $1..50;  National  Geographic  Magazine,  Washington,  D.C.,  92.50; 
liulletin.  of  the  American  Geographical  Society.  Xew  York,  94.00 ;  Geographi- 
r(d  Journal,  London,  }|6. 00 ;  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  Edinburgh, 

Tlie  United  States  (Teological  Survey  publishes  Bulletins,  Annual 
Re))orts,  ^lonographs,  Folios,  and  Irrigation  Papers,  many  of  which  con- 
tain valuable  pliysiograi>liic  niaterial,  possibly  relating  to  your  own 
rc^gion. 
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Absolute  humidity,  244. 

Absorption,  235. 

Abyssal  life,  lOT. 

Abyssinia,  peninsula  of,  26. 

Adirondacks,  107, 127,  301,  :i02. 

Adobe,  373. 

Africa,  24. 

Agassiz,  Lake,  78. 

Age  of  earth,  45. 

Ages,  geological,  415. 

Aggrading,  53. 

Agriculture,  Central  Plains,  311;  devel- 
opment of,  370:  New  England,  'M); 
New  York,  302 ;  Piedmont  Belt,  307 ; 
western  United  States,  315. 

Air,  13, 18, 19, 229-250 ;  effect  of  gravity 
on,  231;  importance  of,  14;  impor- 
tance of,  to  animals,  353 ;  importance 
of,  to  plants,  :i36;  influence  of,  in 
weathering,  40;  in  ocean  water,  180; 
pressure  of,  255 ;  warming  of,  238. 

Air  pressure,  measurement  of,  421. 

Alabama  River,  32i). 

Alaska,  glaciers  of,  1.'^. 

Alaska,  peninsula  of,  23,  207,  222. 

Albany,  303. 

Aldrich  deep,  175. 

Aleutian  Islands,  volcanoes  of,  124. 

Alkali  flats,  87,  169,  324. 

Alleghany  plateau,  308,  310,  327. 

Allegheny,  309. 

Allegheny  River,  effect  of  ice  sheet  on, 
l.'>5,  15(). 

Alluvial  fan,  66,97,321. 

Alpine  flora,  344. 

Alps,  }>4,  101,  102,  107,  108,  388;  glaciers 
of,  137,  141 ;  settlement  of,  105. 

Altitude,  effect  of,  on  temperature,  240; 
influence  of,  on  climate,  276. 

Amazon,  plains  of,  77. 


American  ice  sheet,  146. 

American  race,  382,  383. 

Amphibia,  home  of,  359. 

Andes,  20,  24,  99,  107. 

Andesite,  412. 

Anemometer,  422. 

Aneroid  barometer,  422. 

Animals,  aid  of,  in  spread  of  plants,  346, 
346 ;  aid  of,  in  weathering,  41 ;  barriers 
to  spread  of,  361 ;  dependence  of,  on 
plants,  353;  distribution  of,  353-3(i6; 
domestic,  365,  371 ;  fresh  water,  358 ; 
homes  of,  359;  in  Arctic,  354;  in 
Australia,  362;  influence  in  plant 
variation,  347;  influence  of  man  on, 
.*^;  influence  of  surroundings  on, 
.'J53;  in  South  America,  363;  in  tem- 
perate zone,  1356;  in  tropical  zone, 
357;  mode  of  life  of,  354;  of  desert, 
1^7;  on  islands,  361;  spread  of,  360; 
zones  of,  364. 

Annual  plants,  341. 

Antarctic  ice  sheet,  145. 

Antarctic  Ocean,  26. 

Anthracite  coal,  109,  413. 

Anticline,  37. 

Anticyclones,  263,  291,  292;  influence 
of,  on  weather,  265;  succession  of, 
263;  winds  of,  289. 

Antitrades,  260. 

Appalachian  belt,  308. 

Appalachian  Mountains,  23,  iU,  JH),  100. 
101,  102,  107. 

Appalachian  plateau,  84,  327. 

Arabia,  peninsula  of,  25. 

Aral  Sea,  162. 

Arctic  animals,  color  of,  355. 

Arctic  climates,  293,  294. 

Arctic  fauna,  364. 

Arctic  flora,  340. 

Arctic,  man  in,  384. 
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^^^1          Ai-ctic  (X-eaii ,  Ti , 

Basin  Ranges,  S)3,  100.  3M.                    ^4 

^^^H          Argent liiat  pliiiuii  of,  77. 

Basins,  oceao,  175.                                        1 

^^^H          Argun, 

Banqaes,  388. 

^^^1          Arid  lands,  western  Uaited  States,  287. 

Bay  of  Fundy ,  24 :  tide«  of,  18T. 

^^^H          Axid  plains,  west,  <t2<L 

Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  24. 

^^^H          Arid  pliit^fLUS,  itihabitants  of,  85. 

Bayons,  ;I28. 

^^H          Arkansaa  River,  325,  li-Ji. 

Bays,  canse  of,  207-^210,  223, 

^^^H          Arroya,  67. 

Beaches,  210,  212,  213 ;  barrier,  214, 222; 

^^H          Artesian  wc11»,  73. 

of  glacial  lakes,  150, 151 . 

^^H          Ash,  volcanic,  122,  412. 

Beaver,  337 ;  effect  of,  in  forming  lakes, 

^^H          Asia, 

161. 

^^^^B          Asia  Miiiffr,  peninsula  of,  2i^7. 

Belted  plain, 80. 

^^^^1          A!)teruiils,  4. 

Belt  of  calms,  2uH.  279. 

^^^B         Atlanta,  'm<>. 

Berlin,  IWu 

^^^H          Atlantic  Ocean,  27. 

Bennnda  Islands,  124, 175,  218,  222;  life 

^^^1          AtmnBpbere,  13,  22i^2i'i<>. 

i>n,  :«il. 

^^H          Atolla,  2111,  !^.r2. 

Big  trees,  <>il. 

^^^H          Attraction  of  gi'avitation,  H. 

Bin^hamtnn,  rJl)2. 

^^^H          AitRite,  411?. 

Biotite,  4*J7. 

^^^H          Aii^ii^ta,  lii. 

Birds,  home  of,  2m. 

^^H          Auk, 

Birmingham.  310. 

^^^H           Aurora  aii^stralia,  419, 

Bison.  :^>4,  :mi. 

^^^H          Aurora  bt^realift,  41f>. 

Bit nnd nous  eoal.  410. 

^^^H          A 1  litt 

Blark  Hills,  310. 

^^^B          Austnilia,  fauna  of,  MVi. 

Blapk  rat  e,  m2,  ;J8.3. 

^^^H          Aatnmual  equiinix,  44!0. 

Blake  deep,  175. 

^^^H           Avalant'heH,  44,  ^r7. 

Blizzards.  2J^. 

^^^^H          AverniiH,  Lake,  117. 

Bluffs,  river,  (>l.:i27. 

^^^^H          Axis  II f  earth,  inclination  of,  3^ 

Boga,  \m. 

^^^H          Azores   Mauds,  124,   175,  2*22;   animals 

Bog  iron  ore,  410. 

^^H 

Bombs,  vob^anic,  122. 

^^H 

Bonneville,  Lake,  1^ ;  nhore  liries  of,  230. 

^^^H          Bad  Lanch,  51. 

Bore,  \m. 

^^H           Bahama  IslamLs,  21! ^  :V.>:^ 

Bosses,  34,  127. 

^^H           Baikal^  Lake,  lfi2. 

Boston,  217,  224,  ^K);  drnniliiis  of,  153. 

^^H           Ba  k»a  r  i  c  Isles ,  '2()7 . 

Boston  Harbor,  20ft. 

^^H          Balka>«h,  Lake,  1(12. 

Bowlder  beaches,  212. 

^^B           Baltic  Si  a,  2ti. 

Bowlder  clay,  142.  152. 

^^^            Brtltiinore,  75,  102,  224,  :VV7.  :W. 

Bowlders,  erratit',  142, 

B                   BankH,  ti^liin^^  197;  in  sea,  2<m, 

Bowlder  trains,  1.52. 

Baroprraph.  422. 

Brazos  River,  329. 

Baronitter,  421,422. 

Breakers,  18.^. 

Baroiiiet  ric  gradient,  2W>. 

Bridfjeport,  WQ. 

Barrier  ln^aches,  214,  222. 

British  Isk-ii,  2."»,  208,  210;   reasons  f4»r 

Bar  fie  I'  reets,  21H. 

importance  of,  389. 

BarrierH,  to  spread  of  animals.  m\  ;  to 

Brooklyn,  305. 

spread  of  plants,  345. 

Brown  race,  382,  383. 

Barn,  acmss  bays,  213;  offsboi'e.  214, 

BruBKel.s.  37B. 

Baisalt,  412. 

Buffalo,  15tJ,  166,  302,  303,  304,  313,  .m, 

Rase  level,  /WS. 

37tl. 

lyuEx. 
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Building  materials,  373. 
Buttes,  83. 

C. 
Cactus,  343. 
Cairo,  327. 

Calabria,  earthquakes  in,  131. 
Calcareous  tufa,  409,  410. 
Calcite,  34,  407. 
Calderas,  120,  121, 123. 
California,  filling  of  valley  of,  67,  m. 
California,  Gulf  of,  207. 
Callao,  224. 

Calms,  belt  of,  259,  279. 
Camel,  89,  358. 
Campos,  283. 

Canary  Islands,  124,  175,  222. 
Canyons,  81, 320, 321 ;  Colorado,  322, 323. 
Cape  Canaveral,  213. 
Cape  Cod,  213,  215. 
Cape  Fear,  213. 
Cape  Hatteras,  213,  215. 
Cape  Lookout,  213. 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  124,  175. 
Capes,  cause  of,  207-210,  222,  223. 
Carbonate  of  lime  in  ocean,  180. 
Carbon  dioxide,  229 ;  importance  of,  to 

plants,  336. 
Caribbean  Sea,  23,  207. 
Cascade  Ranges,  126. 
Caspian  Sea,  102,  163. 
Castine,  224. 

Catskill  Mountains,  98,  107,  301,  302. 
Caucasian  race,  382,  383. 
Cave  dwellers,  85. 
Caverns,  59. 
Cayuga  Lake,  153,  303. 
Centigrade  scale,  420. 
Central  Plains,  76,  310. 
Chad  Lake,  162. 
Challenger  deep,  175. 
Champlain,  Lake,  162,  1()5. 
Change  of  level  of  land,  24,  35,  204. 
Charleston,  .'30(i;  earthquake,  131. 
Chasms,  211. 

Chemically  formed  rocks,  409,  410. 
Chesapeake  Bay,  24,  74,  209,  306,  329. 
Chicago,  31,  150,  151,  166,  220,  313,  376. 
China  Sea,  207. 
Chinook,  290. 
Cincinnati,  156,  312,  376. 


Circumpolar  whirl,  260. 

Cirques,  142. 

Cirrus  clouds,  248. 

Cities,  location  of,  375. 

Civilization,  ancient,  387;  influence  of 
commerce  on,  378. 

Clastic  rocks,  409,  410. 

Clay  beds,  409,  410. 

Cleveland,  166,  220,  313. 

Cliff  dwellers,  85. 

Cliffs,  sea,  211. 

Climate,  275-295;  Arctic,  293,  2<H;  belt 
of  calms,  279;  continental,  288;  east 
coasts,  288 ;  equable,  238 ;  Indian,  284 ; 
influence  of  altitude  on,  276;  influ- 
ence of  lakes  on,  165,  166;  influence 
of  ocean  currents  on,  278;  influence 
of,  on  plants,  339;  influence  of  topog- 
raphy on,  279 ;  influence  of  water 
on,  OT;  influence  of  winds  on,  278; 
mountain,  95 ;  plateau,  83 ;  south 
temperate  zone,  293;  southwestern 
United  States,  316;  temperate  zones, 
285-293 ;  west  coasts,  286. 

Climbing  bogs,  168. 

Clothing,  371. 

Cloudbursts,  86,  268. 

Clouds,  247. 

Coal,  108,  170,  410,  411;  Appalachians, 
309;  Central  Plains,  312,  313. 

Coastal  plains,  72,  305 ;  swamps  on,  169. 

Coast  lines,  203-225;  changes  hi,  204; 
of  drowned  lands,  208;  elevated  sea 
bottom,  205;  influence  on  man,  389; 
irregularities  of,  23-26;  irregular 
mountainous,  207 ;  life  history  of,  221 : 
New  England,  2fH);  sinking  of,  74; 
straight  mountainous,  206. 

Coast  Ranges,  {)9. 

Cold-blooded  animals,  353. 

Cold  pole,  288. 

Cold  waves,  290. 

Color,  232,  233;  of  Arctic  animals,  355; 
of  ocean  water,  181. 

Colorado  Canyon,  56,  82,  316,  322-323. 

Colorado  plateau,  322,  324. 

Colorado  River,  87,  322 ;  of  Texas,  329. 

Columbia  lava  plateau,  125,  320. 

Columbia  River,  320. 

Columbia,  S.C.,  75. 
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Combustion,  229. 

Commerce,  developmeut  of,  377. 

Compass,  418. 

Conduction,  236. 

Cone  deltas,  66. 

Cones,  forms  of  volcanic,  123. 

Conglomerates,  409,  410. 

Connecticut  River,  329. 

Connecticut  valley,  298. 

Consequent  course,  55. 

Consequent  mountain  drainage,  103. 

Constantinople,  376. 

Continental  climate,  288. 

Continental  glaciers,  146. 

Continental  shelf,  72. 

Continental  slope,  22. 

Continents,  22-26;  climate  of  interior 

of,  288 ;  elevation  of,  22 ;  influence  of 

form  on  man,  26. 
Contour  interval,  429. 
Contour  maps,  428. 
Contraction,  99. 
Convection,  236. 
Coral  reefs,  217,  222. 
Cordillera,  95. 
Cordilleras,  western,  23. 
Corrosive  work,  52. 
Corsica,  25,  207. 
Crater  Lake,  121,  123. 
Crest  of  waves,  185. 
Crete,  207. 

Crevasses,  1.'^;  in  levees,  62,  328. 
Crinoids,  198. 
Crumpling  of  strata,  37. 
Crust,  movement  of,  35. 
Cultivated  plants,  348. 
Cumulus  clouds,  248,  268. 
Cusps,  213. 
Cyclonic  storms,  262,  291,  292;  cause  of, 

264;    influence  of,    on  weather,   2()5; 

paths  followed  by,  264  ;  succession  of, 

263;  winds  of,  289. 
Cypress,  344. 
Cyprus,  207. 

D. 

Daily  range ,  241 . 

Dead  Sea,  22, 161, 163;  lackof  lifein,  .359. 

Death  Valley,  324. 

Debris  cones,  97. 


Deccan,  lava  plateau  of,  126. 

Deciduous  trees,  340 

Declination,  418,  419. 

Deep-sea  exploring,  173, 174 ;  life  in,  197. 

Deeps,  ocean,  175. 

Degrading,  53. 

Degrees,  402. 

Delaware  Bay,  24,  209,  306,  3;59. 

Delaware  River,  329. 

Delta,  Mississippi,  328. 

Deltas,  64,  222;  lake,  162,  164. 

Denmark,  peninsula  of,  208. 

Density  of  sea  water,  181. 

Denudation,  45;  of  mountains,  96. 

Denver,  315,  376. 

Desert  fauna,  357. 

Desert  flora,  342. 

Deserts,  86-89 ;  as  barriers  to  spread  of 
animals,  361 ;  as  barriers  to  spread  of 
plants,  34(>;  drainage  of,  86;  life  on, 
88;  man  in,  386;  nature  of,  86;  rain- 
fall of,  86;  trade  wind,  281;  wind 
work  in,  87. 

Detroit,  166,  313. 

Dew,  246. 

Dew  point,  245. 

Diabase,  411,  412. 

Diathermanous,  2154. 

Diatom  ooze,  177. 

Diffraction,  233. 

Dike,  34,  12(). 

Diorite,  411,  412.      . 

Dip,  37 ;  compass,  418. 

Dismal  swamp,  74,  169. 

Distributaries,  (Vl,  (i5,  328. 

Distribution,  of  animals,  353-366;  of 
mankind,  381,  383. 

Dodo,  364. 

Doldrums,  259. 

Dolomite,  407,  411. 

Dome-shaped  mountains,  100. 

Domestic  animals,  365,  371* 

Dormant  volcanoes,  115. 

Downies,  283. 

Drainajj^e,  of  deserts,  86;  of  mountains, 
103. 

Dredging,  174. 

Drift,  glacial,  147, 154 ;  ocean,  191;  strati- 
fied, 149. 

Droughts,  286,  291. 
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Drowned  coasts,  208. 

Drowned  river,  330. 

Drumlins,  152. 

Duluth,  IW),  220,  311,  313. 

Dust  particles,  230;  effect  of,  on  fog, 
247. 

E. 

Early  man,  369. 

Earth,  age  of,  45;  as  a  planet,  1-10; 
contraction  of,  18,  35,  99 ;  differences 
in  temperature  on,  239;  general  fea- 
tures of,  13-28 ;  interior  of,  17 ;  proof 
of  roundness,  2;  radiation  from,  235; 
rotation  of,  6 ;  shape  of,  1 ;  size  of,  3 ; 
solid,  16;  wind  systems  of,  258. 

Earth's  axis,  inclination  of,  8. 

Earth's  crust,  18;  changes  in,  20,  21,  31- 
46 ;  irregularities  of,  19. 

Earthquake  waves,  186. 

Earthquakes,  101, 130-132 ;  cause  of,  130 ; 
characteristics  of,  131 ;  effects  of,  131 ; 
occurrence  of,  130. 

East  coasts,  climate  of,  288. 

East  Indies,  26,  98,  207,  222. 

Ebb  of  tide,  187. 

Eclipse,  2. 

Eifel  district,  volcanoes  of,  123. 

Elevated  beaches,  220. 

Elevated  sea-bottom  coasts,  205. 

Elevation,  forces  of,  21. 

Ellipse,  5. 

Elmira,  302. 

Energy,  radiant,  234. 

Epicentrum,  131. 

Epiphytes,  338,  342. 

Equable  climate,  2.38,  277. 

Equator,  402. 

Equatorial  drift,  191. 

Equinoxes,  400. 

Erie  Canal,  303. 

Erie,  Lake,  161, 162. 

Erosion,  agencies  of,  21, 44 ;  glacial,  138, 
153. 

Erratics,  141,  153. 

Eskimo,  294,  371,  372,  373,  384. 

Ethiopian  race,  382,  383. 

Etna,  118,  130. 

Euphrates,  early  civilization  in,  387. 

Eurasia,  25. 

Europe,  25. 


Evaporating  pan,  424. 

Evaporation,    230;     measurement    of, 

424. 
Everglades,  169. 
Evergreen  trees,  340. 
Evolution,  347,  360. 
Exchange,  primitive,  377. 
Excursions,  field,  439. 


Fahrenheit  scale,  420. 

Fall  Line,  75,  ;i06,  307. 

Fall  River,  300. 

Far  West,  314. 
j  Fault,  37. 
'  Fault-block  mountains,  93,  100. 

Fauna,  354:  Australian,  362;  of  Arctic, 
354 ;  of  desert,  357 ;  fresh-water,  358 ; 
island,  361;  of  northern  continents, 
363;  South  American,  363;  temper- 
ate, 356;  tropical,  357. 

Feldspar,  34,  406. 

Field  work,  439. 

Fingal's  Cave,  127. 

Finger  Lakes,  153. 

Fiords,  26,  153,  209. 

Fishing  banks,  197. 

Floodplains,  58,  61,  327,  328. 

Floods,  Mississippi,  328. 

Flora,  339;  Alpine,  344;  Arctic,  340;  of 
deserts,  342;  of  mountains,  343;  of 
savannas,  342;  of  steppes,  i^2;  sub- 
tropical, 342  ;  temperate,  340  ;  tropi- 
cal, 342. 

Florida,  frosts  in,  286;  plain,  74;  plain, 
drainage  of,  55. 

Flow  of  tide,  187. 

Focus  of  earthquake,  131. 

Foehu,  2iK). 

Fog,  247. 

Food  of  man,  370. 

Forest,  care  of,  349. 

Forestry,  350. 

Fracture,  zone  of ,  18. 

Fragmental  rocks,  409,  410. 

Fresh-water  fauna,  358. 

Fringing  reefs,  218. 

Frost,  235,  24(>;  aid  of,  in  weathering, 
40. 

Fur-bearing  animals,  353,  355,  356,  a57. 
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GaUqpagos  Islands,  animals  In,  dtS. 

Galvesion,  73,  214,  215,  224,  306;  effect 
of  hurricane  on,  271. 

Gas,  19. 

GeneTa  Lake,  103, 

Genoa,  376. 

Geok^gieal  Ages,  415. 

Geoige,  Lake,  165. 

Georges  Banks,  197. 

Geysers,  132, 133. 

Giant's  Causeway,  127. 

Gibraltar,  223. 

Glacial  drift,  147. » 

Glacial  erosion,  138, 153. 

Glacial  lakes,  shore  lines  of,  220. 

Glacial  period,  147  ;  cause  of,  147. 

Glaciers,  137-156;  Alaskan,  139;  dlstri- 
hntion  of  Talley,  141;  effects  of  con- 
tinental on  MiB^ssippi  system,  327; 
effect  of  continental  in  New  England, 
299;  effect  of  tsontinental  In  Central 
Plains,  310;  former  extension  of  val- 
ley, 141 ;  Greenland,  143;  Influence  of 
continental  on  New  York,  301 ;  val- 
ley, 137-142. 

Glasgow,  224. 

Globigerina  ooze,  177. 

Gneiss,  34,  35,  413. 

Government,  origin  of,  375. 

Grade,  56. 

Graham  Island,  112. 

Grand  Banks,  197. 

Grand  Canyon  of  Colorado,  81,  322. 

Grand  River,  322. 

Granite,  34,  35,  411,  412. 

(graphite,  413. 

Gravel  beds,  409,  410. 

Gravitation,  attraction  of,  8. 

Gravity,  8;  eifect  of,  on  air,  231;  eflfeft 
of,  on  plants,  338;  influence  of,  on 
animals,  354. 

Grazing,  western  United  States,  314. 

Great  Barrier  Reef,  218. 

Great  Basin,  324. 

Great  Bear  Lake,  162. 

Great  Falls,  326. 

Great  Lakes,  161,  162,  165,  166,  329,  330: 
origin  of,  156 ;  post-glacial  history  of, 
150,  151 ;  water  route,  311. 


Gieatnalns»77,a»;  taaddn^,  ati.  j 

Great  Salt  Lake,  Tg,  MS,  164,  aSM^      *^uJ 

Greeee,  pMiiBsala  of,  2S»  96,  aOT^ 

Greeks,  aneiewt,  SIT. 

Green  Blver,  9BBL 

Greenland,  albsenee  of  i^ants  iB» 

kse  desert,  86;  lee  slieet,  143;  iatetia^ 

of,  144. 
Greenwiek  Oiwerv»tory^  404. 
Ground  monfaie,  136. 
Ground  swell,  Uft. 
Guam,  17&. 

Golf  of  Calif  mrnla,  28. 
Gnlf  of  Mezloo. ». 
Gnlf  Stream,  196, 286. 
Golfs,  cause  of,  907-210^  223. 
Gypsum,  1(97,409, 410. 


Hacbnre  maps,  4SB, 

Hall,  260. 

Hair  hygrometer,  4S$, 

Halos,  233. 

Hanging  vall^s,  142, 163. 

Harbors,  223-226;  cause  of,  207-310. 

Hardheads,  182. 

Hartford,  300. 

Hawaiian  Islands,  20,  08, 175,  222 ;  ani- 
mals in,  362;  volcanoes  of,  119-121, 
123. 

Haze,  230. 

Headland  cliffs,  212. 

Headwater  erosion,  101. 

Heat,  234-237;  in  earth's  interior,  17; 
from  sun,  10 ;  latent,  2SS ;  of  vapori- 
zation, 238 ;  zones  of,  275. 

Hell  Gate,  tides  of,  188. 

Hematite,  408. 

Henry  Mountains,  100. 

Herculaneum,  destruction  of,  116-117. 

High  barometer,  421. 

High  pressure,  255. 

High-pressure  areas,  263. 

Himalayas,  102,  106,  388;  rainfall  at 
base  of,  284. 

Hoangho  River,  67. 

Hoboken,  305. 

Homes,  selection  of,  374. 

Homes  of  animals,  359. 

Hooks,  213. 
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Hornblende,  407. 

Horse  latitudes,  261  ;  rainfall  of,  285. 

Hot  springs,  132. 

Houses,  372,  373,  374. 

Hudson  Bay,  24. 

Hudson  River,  329;  drowning  of,  .'304. 

Humboldt  glacier,  144. 

Humidity,  244. 

Huron,  Lake,  161,  162. 

Hurricanes,  269;  effects  of,  271. 

Hygrometer,  423. 


Ice,  aid  in  river  erosion,  53. 

Icebergs,  194,  l\\5;  formation  of,  145. 

Iceberg  waves,  186. 

Ice  cave,  139. 

Ice-dammed  lakes,  149. 

Ice  faU,  138. 

Ice  floes,  194. 

Ice  in  ocean,  IM. 

Ice  packs,  194. 

Iceland,  lava  plateau  of,  126;  volcanoes 

of,  124. 
Ice  sheet,  143;  Antarctic,  145;   Arctic. 

145;     effects    of,    154;     former,    14(); 

Greenland,  143. 
Igneous  rocks,  33,  408,  411,  412. 
India,  climate  of,  284 ;  peninsula  of,  25. 
Indian  Ocean,  27. 
Indian  race,  382,  383. 
Indians,  385,  387. 
Indo-China,  peninsula  of,  25. 
Inhabitants  of  plateaus,  84,  85. 
Insects,  home  of,  ^359. 
Instrument  shelter,  424,  425. 
Instruments,  meteorological,  420-425. 
Interior  basins,  22,  i)5. 
Interior  of  earth,  17. 
Intermittent  desert  streams,  87. 
Intruded  igneous  rocks,  *U,  126,  411. 
Invertebrates,  home  of,  359. 
Irish  Sea,  26. 
Iron.  Appalachians,  1309;  central  plains, 

312,  31.3 ;  deposits  of,  410 ;  ores  of,  408. 
Iron  pyrite,  408. 
Irrigation,  315. 
Ischia,  island  of,  117. 
Islands,    cause    of,    207-210,    222,   223; 

faunas  of,  t3()l . 


Isobars,  262. 
Isogonic  map,  419. 
Isothermal  chart,  276. 
Isotherms,  276. 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  24. 
Italy,  peninsula  of,  25,  98,  207. 


James  River,  329. 

Japan,  earthquakes  in,  130. 

Japanese  Islands,  20,  25,  98,  207,  222. 

Japan  Sea,  207. 

Jersey  City,  305. 

Jetties,  328. 

Joint  planes,  38 ;  influence  on  rivers,  53. 

Jura,  94, 100. 

K. 

Kamchatka,  peninsula  of,  25,  98. 

Kames,  149. 

Kangaroo,  362. 

Kaolin,  407. 

Ketths,  moraine,  148. 

Key  West,  222. 

Kilauea,  119,  120. 

Korea,  peninsula  of,  25,  222. 

Krakatoa,  il9,  123. 

Kurile  Islan^.s,  22,  98. 


Laboratory  equipment,  431-4;38. 

Labrador  Current,  193,  279,  289. 

Labrador  peninsula,  23. 

Laccolith,  127. 

Lachine  rapids,  I3,'30. 

Ladrone  Islands,  175. 

Lake  basins,  origin  of,  160. 

Lake  plains,  78. 

Lakes,  160-167 ;'  as  resorts,  165;  freezing 
of,  165, 166;  glacial,  156;  ice-dammed, 
149;  importance  of ,  1(>5 ;  influence  on 
climate,  165,  166;  influence  on  navi- 
gation, 166;  life  history  of,  164;  ox- 
bow, 63,  328;  salt,  163;  shores  of, 
220 ;  size  and  form  of,  161 ;  storage  of 
water  in,  167. 

Lake  Superior  highlands,  310. 

Land  breezes,  256. 

Land,  changes  in  level  of,  35,  204 :  sink- 
ing of,  24 ;  warming  of,  237. 

Land  hemisphere,  27. 
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L«tidttli<i€fl|  44,  fVT>  -i^f^^ 

Ia  Booldfere,  empHciD  <»r,  I^Ttl^. 

Latent  heat,  238  ;  Ul)«ratJoii  of.  %%\. 

Latitude,  402, 

Laya,  STi;  Hawaiian  yolcarioes^  120, 121, 

Lava  floods,  135, 

LaTH  flows,  VIl, 

Lava  inttnskiHA,  12&« 

Lava  plateau^  Bl ;  Odtnubf &,  ^0. 

Lava  soili},  IdO. 

Lawrence,  IBS,  300,  ^1, 

Leada  in  oeean  Ice*  1{^. 

L«*ft-hawd  dertectioii,  258. 

I^veoi,  62,  ^%2B. 

Life,  cm  deserts,  SS;  in  ocean  ^  lSit5-lW; 

on  oeean  bottom,  \VR. 
Die  history,  of  coaj^t  line,  221 ;  of  lakes « 

164;  of  niotmtaiiis,  101 1  ol  rlTef  ral- 

leys,  54 ;  of  volcanoes,  128. 
Light,  232;  relation  of  plants  to,  337. 
lightning,  WS. 
Ognite,  410,  411. 
limestone,  33,  35,  410. 
Limonite,  40«. 
Lipnri  IslnndM,  113, 
Liquiil,  111. 
Liiti>i'}il  life,  VM. 
Liverpool,  "iJlL 
Llanos,  *M\. 
Lohfite  nKirainei^,  148, 
Loess,  151. 

London,  210,  r^fi ;  fog  of,  24T. 
Loivg  Island,  24, 
Long  Island  Soimd,  24, 
Longitude,  406, 
Los  Angeles,  316. 
Lonisville,  312. 
Low  barometer,  421 . 
I^iwer  California,  1^1,  222;  i^eninsulii  of, 

Low  pressure,  2u5;  areas,  2B2. 
Liu'ay  Cave,  CO. 

M, 
Msidagascar,  2*1,  22l!, 
Madeira  Islands,  2!2:i. 
Madrid,  37fi. 
Magnet jc  north,  418. 


I  Mapietic  poleSk  4111, 

31agaetiflm,  41S. 

MagDStite,  406, 

Malaria,  170, 

Mahispina  glacier,  140, 

Malay  Peninsula,  m,  207,  2*^. 

MjU»^  race,  'Ml,  3:i. 

Iklaininals,  home  of;  -d'^K 

MaxQinoth,  ;itjO,  'M'^i,  :tt^, 

Mammoth  Cave,  5U. 

Man,  aid  of,  in  epreiiditig  pimits,  3^r, 
III  Arctic,  384 ;  harriers  ovefL-ome  by. 
381 ;  de|)endeni^ti  of,  on  nature,  :.iii9:  m 
desert,  7S&il\  dome^ticiitiou  af  auitnals 
by,  365;  early,  3lM>;  effect  in  furmiik>< 
lakes,  161;  effect  of  ice  sheet  on,  154- 
li'jlj ;  effects  of  ocean  currents  cm,  Ip:!, 
WW;  effects  of  tkles  on,  18fh  efre<?t  nf 
vallisy  form  on,  5H;  fotMl  of,  370*  iui- 
portance  of  sliiire  lines  to,  20i3;  inHu- 
ence  of  coa^tt  1  i  ue  on .  WA  \  i  n  H  n  en  u  e  n  f 
contlQent  fov-m  on,  "2A\\  influence  ut 
dtsltas  on,  6/i;  influeut^  of  de&erts  on. 
SB;  influence  of  lakes  on,  ItiS,  167^  jn- 
flnence  of  mountains  on,  105-109,  388; 
influence  of  i»cean  on,  15,  28;  iiiiiii' 
etice  of  swamps  on,  170:  influence  on 
animals,  :WH  :  inducuce  on  nature,  :iTlt; 
Influence  on  plant  variation,  -^8;  in 
temperate  zone,  liSo ;  In  tropical  zone, 
385;  plants  of  vain©  to,  348;  relation 
of  plateaus  t^^,  84,  ^\  relation  of,  to 
land,  31 ;  Telation  of  volcanoea  to^  129; 
spread  of,  S8L 

Man  and  uj^ture,  3^!9--3^2. 

Manchester,  155. 

Mangi-ave,  344;  ttwamps,  21T* 

Mjinklnd,  development  of,  iit;<^-ii80  ;  dis^ 
trihution  of,  iWl-rfS^J;  racea  of,  382,  3&3, 

Manufacturing,  Ap]Kilnchian!i,  ,10f4  \  New 
England,  299. 

Mapi«,  428;  for  lahoratory  use,  4^U-43Sj 
moimtiuij  of,  4:47 :  ns«  of,  43S3» 

Miuhie,  m,  :i^,  4i:i 

Marshebi,  salt,  21fi. 

MiirHupinls.  3(j2. 

Maa,sarhn setts  Bay,  20B, 

Maat<jdon,  ;iJO,  303,  3<>4. 

Mail  I  re  I  -oas  t  1 1  n  e ,  221 , 

Mature  mountains,  102* 
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Mature  plains,  79. 

Mature  valleys,  57. 

Mauna  Kea,  119,  120. 

Mauna  Loa,  119,  120. 

Meanders,  62,  328. 

Medial  moraine,  138. 

Mediterranean,  207, 208 ;  climate  of,  279; 
early  commerce  in,  377 ;  tides  of,  187. 

Memphis,  327. 

Meridian,  403. 

Mesas,  82,  83. 

Mesquite,  343. 

Metamorphic  rocks,  34,  408,  413. 

Meteorological  instruments,  420-425. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of,  207. 

Mica,  407. 

Michigan,  Lake,  161,  162. 

Mid- Atlantic  Ridge,  175. 

Milan,  376. 

Milwaukee,  166,  313. 

Minerals,  406-408. 

Mineral  wealth,  Central  Plains,  312;  of 
mountains,  108. 

Mining,  Appalachians,  309;  western 
United  States,  315. 

Minneapolis,  155,  311,  312. 

Mirage,  2.32. 

Mississippi,  delta  of,  65,  328;  drainage 
area  of,320;  river,  310,  312;  rock  load 
of,  52;  system,  325-328;  valley  of,  76, 
77,  310,  325,  328. 

Missouri  river,  325,  326,  327. 

Mobile,  306;  bay  of ,  20i). 

Models,  428. 

Mohave  desert,  282. 

Moist  plateaus,  inhabitants  of,  84. 

Monadnock,  298. 

Money,  origin  of,  378. 

Mongolian  race,  382,  383. 

Monoclinal  shifting,  law  of,  104. 

Monocline,  37. 

Monotremes,  362. 

Monsoon  winds,  256,  259,  284. 

Monte  Sorama,  115. 

Mont  Pele,  eruption  of,  113-115. 

Montreal,  313,  330. 

Moon,  3,  6,  18. 

Moraines,  138;  terminal,  148;  of  reces- 
sion, 148. 

Mountain  flora,  343. 


Mountainous  coasts,  206-208. 

Mountains,  93-109;  Appalachians,  308; 
as  barriers,  106,  308;  as  barriers  to 
spread  of  animals,  361 ;  as  barriers  to 
spread  of  plants,  346;  cause  of,  99; 
climate  of,  95;  crossing  of,  106;  de- 
nudation of,  96;  distribution  of,  98; 
drainage  of,  103 ;  effect  of,  on  climate, 
286,  287;  height  of,  20;  influence  on 
man,  388 ;  life  history  of,  101 ;  mineral 
wealth  of,  108 ;  names  applied  to  parts 
of,  94;  relation  of  continents  to,  22; 
resemblance  to  plateaus,  98;  rocks 
of,  93 ;  settlement  of,  105 ;  as  summer 
resorts,  107 ;  as  timber  reserves,  107 ; 
types  of,  100. 

Mountain  valley  breezes,  256. 

Mount  Ararat,  124. 

Mount  Everest,  20. 

Mount  Holyoke,  127,  298. 

Mount  Hood,  124,  130. 

Mount  Mazama,  122. 

Mount  Rainier,  124,  130. 

Mount  St.  Elias,  140. 

Mount  St.  Helens,  124. 

Mount  Shasta,  121,  124,  1.30. 

Mount  Tom,  127,  298. 

Mount  Washington,  34. 

Mounting  of  maps,  4«^. 

Mud  flows,  115,  122. 

Muir  glacier,  139. 

Muscovite,  407. 

N. 
Natural  bridge,  60. 
Natural  levee,  62. 

Navigation,  development  of,  377,  378. 
Neap  tides,  189,  417. 
Nebula,  18. 
Neck,  volcanic,  126. 
Negro  race,  382,  383. 
Netherlands,  170. 
Ndve:,  137. 
New  Bedford,  300. 
New  England,  298. 
Newfoundland,  24,  208,  210,  247. 
New  Haven,  300. 

New  Orleans,  224,  286,  306,  312,  376. 
New  York  City,  102,  210,  224,  304-505, 
376. 
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Kew  York  Harbor,  224. 

New  York  State,  aol-a». 

New  Zealand,  96, 222. 

Niagara  Falls,  M,  IfiS,  829,  831-S34;  re- 

cession  of,  332, 333. 
Niagara  Biyer,  56, 164, 167, 330, 333. 
Nicaragua  Lake,  130. 
Niledelto,64. 
NileIUyer,87. 

Nile  yalley,  early  ciyilization  in,  387. 
Nimbos  clouds,  248. 
Nitrogen,  229. 
Nomads,  89,  386,  387. 
Norfolk,  306. 
North  America,  23. 
North  Atlantic  eddy,  192. 
Northeast  storms,  266. 
Northeast  trades,  259. 
Northers,  289. 
North  magnetic  pole,  418. 
North  pole,  climate  near,  294. 
Nortih  Sea,  26. 
Norway,  fiords  of,  209. 
Noya  Scotia,  peninsula  of,  208. 
Nunatak,  144. 
Nyassa,  Lake,  162. 

O. 

Oases,  80,  387. 

Obsidian,  412. 

Ocean  basins,  175. 

Ocean  bottom,  173-179;  deposits  on, 
176;  life  on,  197;  light  on,  182;  tem- 
perature of,  183,  184 ;  topography  of, 
178. 

Ocean  currents,  190-194 ;  aid  of,  in 
spreading  plants,  345 ;  effects  of,  193 ; 
influence  of,  on  climate,  278. 

Oceanography,  173. 

Oceans,  14, 173-198 ;  as  barriers  to  spread 
of  animals,  361 ;  as  barriers  to  spread 
of  plants,  346 ;  depth  of,  14,  20,  174, 
175,  176;  ice  in,  194;  importance  of, 
15;  life  in,  195-198;  temperature  of, 
182-184;  form  of,  26. 

Ocean  water,  color  of,  181 ;  composition 
of,  179;  density  of,  181;  movements 
of,  184-195;  pressure  of,  181. 

Offshore  bars,  214,  222. 

Offshore  platforms,  212. 


Ohio  Biyer,  325, 827 ;  effeet  of  %em 

on,  155, 156. 
Old  mountains,  102. 
Old  plain,  79. 
Old  yalleys,  58. 
Ontario,  Lake,  154, 161, 162. 
05Ute,  409, 410. 
Oozes,  ocean  bottom,  176» 
Orbit,  earth's,  397. 
Organic  rocks,  410. 
Orinoco  delta,  65. 
Ottawa  Riyer,  380. 
Oyertumed  folds;  37. 
Oz-bow  cnt-off ,  63, 328. 
Oxygen,  13, 229. 


Pacific  Ocean,  27. 

Pack  ice,  194. 

Palisades,  127, 411. 

Parallels  of  latitude,  402. 

Paris,  376. 

Park  lands,  283. 

Parks,  mountain,  96. 

Passes,  at  Mississippi  mouth,  3I28. 

Pass,  mountain,  95. 

Peaks,  mountain,  95. 

Peat  bogs,  168,  170,  410,  411. 

Pelagic  life,  195. 

Peneplain,  58, 102,  307. 

Peninsulas,  cause  of,  207-210,  222,  223. 

Perennial  plants,  341. 

Philadelphia,    31,    75,    102,    224,     307, 

376. 
Philippine  Islands,  20,  22,  25,  98,    207, 

222. 
Phosphate,  306. 
Phosphorescence,  182. 
Physiography,   32;    of   United    States, 

298-317. 
Picture  writing,  379. 
Piedmont  Belt,  102,  307,  308. 
Piedmont  glacier,  140. 
Pikes  Peak,  34. 

Pittsburg,  31,  156,  309,  312,  327,  376. 
Plains,  72-80 ;  central  United  States,  7(5- 

314;  classes  of,  79;  coastal,  72,^5- 

307 ;  continental  shelf,  72 ;  industries 

of,  77;  lake,  78;  life  history  of,  79; 

New  York,  303  ;   relation   to  moun- 
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tains,  22 ;  Russian,  75 ;  Siberian,  75 ; 
submarine,  175. 

Plane  of  ecliptic,  397. 

Planets,  3-6. 

Plant  food,  40. 

Plants,  aid  in  weathering,  40;  Arctic, 
340 ;  barriers  to  spread  of,  345 ;  con- 
ditions influencing,  33(>-3I39;  depen- 
dence on,  of  animals,  353  ;  of  des- 
erts, 342;  distribution  of,  336-350; 
effect  of  gravity  on,  338 ;  importance 
of  air  to,  336  ;  importance  of  soil  to, 
338;  importance  of  sunlight  to,  337; 
importance  of  water  to,  337 ;  influence 
of  climate  on,  339;  means  of  distri- 
bution of,  345;  of  mountains,  343; 
relation  of,  to  temperature,  336;  of 
savannas,  ^542;  of  steppes,  3i2;  tem- 
perate, 340;  tropical,  342;  of  value  to 
man,  348 ;  variation  in,  34(> ;  water,  344. 

Plateaus,  80-85 ;  Alleghany,  308-310,327 
Appalachian,  308-310;  climate  of ,  83 
Colorado,  322,  324 ;  inhabitants  of,  84, 
85;  lava,  81;  nature  of,  80;  New 
York,  302 ;  relation  to  continents,  22 
resemblance  to  mountains,  98 ;  sculp- 
turing of,  81. 

Platte  River,  325,  327. 

Platypus,  duck-billed,  362. 

Playas,  1G9,  324. 

Pocket  beaches,  212. 

Po,  filling  of  valley  of,  68. 

Poles,  magnetic,  418. 

Pompeii,  destruction  of,  115-117. 

Porphyritic  crystals,  412. 

Portland,  Maine,  300;  Oregon,  210,  316, 
321. 

P  .t  holes,  54;  glacial,  138. 

Potomac  River,  329. 

Prairies,  77. 

Precipitation,  245. 

Pressure,  air,  255;  of  sea  water,  181. 

Prevailing  westerlies,  260;  variable 
winds  of,  289. 

Prime  meridian,  404. 

Promontories,  cause  of,  207-210,  222 

Providence,  300. 

Psychrometer,  423. 

Pteropod  ooze,  177. 

Pueblos,  85. 


Pumice,  34,  112,  122,  412. 
Pyrenees,  106,  388. 
Pyrites,  408. 


Quaking  bogs,  168. 
Quartz,  34,  406. 
Quartzite,  34,  35,  413. 
Quicksands,  212. 

R. 

Races,  of  mankind,  ;W2. 

Races,  tidal,  188. 

Radiant  energy,  234 ;  passage  of,  234. 

Radiation,  234;  from  earth,  235. 

Rain,  249;  cause  of,  in  cyclonic  storms, 
26<). 

Rainbows,  233. 

Raindrops,  249. 

Rainfall,  at  base  of  Himalayas,  284; 
belt  of  calms,  280;  influence  of  cy- 
clones and  anticyclones  on,  266; 
measurement  of,  424;  of  deserts,  86, 
282;  of  temperate  zones,  285;  of 
trade-wind  belts,  280,  281;  of  west 
coasts,  286 ;  on  mountains,  96. 

Rain  gauge,  424. 

Rain  sculpturing,  51. 

Raleigh,  75. 

Ranching,  Great  Plains,  311. 

Range,  mountain,  i)4. 

Rarefied  air,  231. 

Red  clay,  177. 

Red  Race,  382,  383. 

Red  River,  .325,  327. 

Red  River  of  the  North,  valley  of,  78, 
150,  320. 

Red  Sea,  207. 

Reflection,  232,  235. 

Refraction,  232. 

Reindeer,  384. 

Rejuvenated  rivers,  83. 

Relative  humidity,  244. 

Relief  maps,  428. 

Reptiles,  home  of,  359. 

Residual  soil,  43. 

Revolution,  5,  397,  398;  effects  of,  7. 

Rhine  delta,  66, 170. 

Rhyolite,  411,  412. 

Richmond,  75. 
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Bidfe  road,  150. 

Rk^es,  moantain,  96. 

Bii^t-hand  deflaefeioo,  26a. 

Bio6faiide,a24. 

Bio  PeoM,  986. 

BiTer  capture,  1<M. 

BiTer  i^te,  lOA. 

Biven,  aid  of,  in  q^readlng  plants,  3^  i 
effeet  of  ice  on,  63;  dieet  of  i^Ul 
iee  on,  166;  eroeiye  work  of,  iS2; 
floodplains  of,  61;  grade  of,  66;  ma- 
tore  ralleya  of,  57;  mountain,  ifB; 
old  TaU^s  of,  56;  .rejarenated,  m; 
rock  load  of,  61;  anperimpofled.  Its- 
aapply  of  water,  50;  of  United  States^, 
620-334 ;  variation  in  rolnme  of,  50 

BiTer  ewampe,  169. 

Birer  terraces,  63. 

Biret  yaUeys,  50-«8;  life  history  of,  M, 

Boches  montonn^es,  142, 163. 

Bodiester,  156, 220, 303, 376. 

Bock,  19;  l>eneath  soil,  16. 

Bode  badns,  1^. 

Bock  flour,  139. 

Bocks,  406-413;  diemically  formed,  4W. 
410;  classification  of ,  408;  clastic,  4i>b», 
410;  fragmental,  409,  410;  igneous, 
408,  411,  412;  metamorpbic,  408,  413; 
minerals  in,  408;  mountain,  93,  94; 
of  crust,  32 ;  organic,  410 ;  resistance 
of,  34;  sedimentary,  408-410;  sedi- 
mentary, consolidation  of,  33. 

Rocky  Mountains,  99,  101,  107. 

Rollers,  185. 

Rome,  376. 

Rome,  N.Y.,  303. 

Rotation,  6,  6,  398  ;  effect  of,  on  winds, 
258 ;  effects  of,  7. 

Royal  Gorge  of  Arkansas,  326. 

Russian  plains,  75. 

S. 
Sacramento  River,  321. 
Sage  brush,  343. 
Sabara,  282. 
St.  Gothard  tunnel,  107. 
St.  Helena,  124, 176. 
St.  Lawrence  system,  165,  167,  329-334. 
St.  Louis,  312,  376. 
St.  Paul,  310,  312. 


St.  Petersbu^,  S76* 

8t.  Pierre,  desimction  of,  11^3^114. 

SaliiJt'N.  ^T.  ]fVj.  ITU. 

gaU,  17(\  110 ;  dtpusits  of,  167 ;  in  oceau, 

179, 180. 
Salt  Lake  City,  164.  310,  381. 
Salt  lakes,  «7p  ^3^  au^  - 
Salt  I 

Samoa,  typhoon  at,  371* 
Sand  bars,  213* 
SaxNlbed%40d,4l0w 

seacio^si,  210^ 
Sand  plaiu,  liflL 
Sandstone,  81^  81^  409.  410. 
Saody  Hbiili«»l3,215. 
San  FiaDciscOr  378|  31U,  37ti. 
Sftti  Francisco  B^y ,  206,  2^U 
Ban  Josquin  Efver^  321. 
Sftidliiia,  26, 2tfr. 
Sarg&sso  Be&,  ISS. 
Ssteiiit*^,  6. 

Saturation  of  air,  24*,  345. 
Savanna  beltA,  2H3. 
Ssvanim,  flora  *>f,  M2, 

i^clvisutuuu,  vkkf, 

Scandinavia,  peninsula  of,  25,  208. 

Scenery,  western  United  States,  316. 

Schist,  34,  35,  413. 

Schools  of  forestry,  350. 

Scoria,  122. 

Scranton,  109,  309,  376. 

Sculpturing  by  rain,  51. 

Sea  breezes,  256. 

Sea  caves,  211. 

Sea  cliffs,  211. 

Sea  coast,  changes  in,  204. 

Sea  Islands,  215. 

Sea  level,  8, 179. 

Seasonal  temperature  range,  243. 

Seasons,  explanation  of,  398. 

Seattle,  316. 

Sea  water,  composition  of,  179 ;  density 

of,  181 ;  pressure  of,  181. 
Sedimentary  rocks,  32,  408-410. 
Sediment  in  rivers,  51,  52. 
Seeds,  distribution  of,  345. 
Selective  scattering,  233. 
Seneca  Lake,  153,  303. 
Shale,  33,  35,  409,  410. 
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Sheets,  intruded,  34,  127. 

Shelter,  372. 

Shore  lines,  203-225;  abandoned,  220; 
importance  of,  203;  lake,  162,  220. 

Shoshone  Falls,  320. 

Siberia,  frozen  soil  in,  19. 

Siberian  plains,  75. 

Sicily,  25,  207. 

Siderite,  408. 

Sierra  Nevada,  99. 

Silicious  sinter,  410. 

Sill,  34,  127. 

Simplon  tunnel,  107. 

Sink  holes,  60. 

Sinking  of  land,  24. 

Sirocco,  289. 

Sky,  color  of,  233. 

Slate,  413. 

Sleet,  249. 

Sling  psychrometer,  423. 

Snag  Lake,  121. 

Snake  River,  320. 

Snake  River  valley,  lava  plateau,  125. 

Snow,  249 ;  measurement  of,  424. 

Snow  crystals,  249. 

Snow  field,  137. 

Snow  line,  96. 

Soil,  16;  glacial,  154;  importance  of, 
to  plants,  338;  lava,  130;  New  Eng- 
land, 29i);  residual,  43. 

Solar  system,  3;  heat  in,  9. 

Solid,  19. 

Sounding,  174. 

South  America,  24;  coast  of  western, 
206 ;  fauna  of,  363. 

Southeast  trades,  259. 

Southern  ocean,  26;  weather  of,  293; 
winds  of,  261. 

South  magnetic  pole,  418. 

South  temperate  zone,  climate  of,  293. 

Spain,  peninsula  of,  25. 

Spectrum,  colors  of,  232. 

Sphagnum,  168. 

Spits,  213. 

Spread  of  animals,  360. 

Springfield,  300. 

Springs,  59. 

Spring  tides,  189,  417. 

Stacks,  223. 

Stalactites,  60,  409,  410. 


Stalagmites,  60. 

Standard  time,  404. 

Stars,  3. 

Steppes,  76,  285;  flora  of,  342. 

Storms,  262-271 ;  cause  of  cyclonic,  264 ; 
cyclonic,  262 ;  paths  followed  by,  264 ; 
in  south  temperate  zone,  293. 

Straits,  cause  of,  207-210. 

Strata,  32 ;  disturbance  of,  36. 

Stratified,  32. 

Stratified  drift,  149. 

Stratus  clouds,  248. 

Streams  in  ocean,  191. 

Stria},  142,  153. 

Stromboli,  113. 

Struggle  for  existence,  347. 

Subarctic  climate,  285. 

Subtropical  climate,  285. 

Subtropical  flora,  342. 

Summer  weather,  eastern  United  States, 
291. 

Sun,  3,  9,  10;  apparent  movements  of, 
397;  distance  to,  5;  effect  of  position 
on  temperature,  239;  heat  from,  10. 

Sunlight,  importance  of,  to  plants,  'XM. 

Superimposed  rivers,  83. 

Superior,  313;  Lake,  161,  162. 

Surf,  185. 

Survival  of  fittest,  347. 

Susquehanna  River,  329. 

Swamps,  74,  167-170;  cause  of,  167;  ef- 
fects of,  170 :  lake,  165 ;  mangrove,  217. 

Switzerland,  people  of,  388. 

Syenite,  411,  412. 

Symmetrical  folds,  37. 

Syncline,  37. 

Syracuse,  220,  303. 

Systems,  mountain,  94. 


Tableland,  83. 

Tacoma,  316. 

Talus,  44,  97. 

Tanganyika,  Lake,  162. 

Tasmania,  25. 

Temperate  zones,  man  in,  385;  climates 
of,  285-293;  fauna  of,  356;  flora  of, 
340. 

Temperature,  daily  range  in ,  241 ;  differ- 
ence in  on  earth,  239 ;  effect  of  altitude 
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on,  240 ;  effect  of,  on  uiimals,  803 ;  Im- 
portance of,  to  plants,  336;  Inflnrace 
of  cyclones  and  anticyclones  on,  265; 
measurement  of,  420;  of  ocean,  182; 
seasonal  range  in,  243;  in  temperate 
zones,  285. 

Terminal  moraines,  130, 146. 

Terraces,  river,  63. 

Thaws,  289,  292. 

Thermograph,  421. 

Thermometers,  420. 

Thousand  Islands,  330. 

Thunder,  2(S8. 

Thunderstorms,  267^  268,  280, 280,  201. 

Tidal  currents,  187, 188,  210. 

Tidal  range,  187. 

aides,  187-190, 416;  effects  of,  189;  work 
of,  210. 

Till,  142, 152. 

Timber  line,  96,  34a 

Time  and  longitude,  404. 

Toledo,  166,  313. 

Topographic  maps,  use  of,  432. 

Topography,  influence  of  on  climate,  279. 

Tornadoes,  268,  289. 

Toronto,  166,  313. 

Torrid  zone,  climatic  belts  of,  27t>-2H4. 

Trachyte,  411. 

Trade  winds,  259:  l)elt8,  rainfall  of,  280, 
281;  desert  belts,  281. 

Transparent,  2.'{4. 

Trap,  411. 

Trenton,  75. 

Tropical  fauna,  'i57. 

Tropical  flora,  'M2. 

Tropical  zone,  man  in,  385. 

Trough  of  waves,  185. 

Troy,  303. 

Tufa,  409,  410. 

Tulare,  Lake,  ()7. 

Tundra,  7(),  1()8,  MO,  384. 

Tunis,  peninsula  of,  25,  207. 

Tuscarora  deep,  175. 

Typhoons,  2()9. 


I'^iiderground  water,  19, 50, 59, 1.32 ;  work 

of,  39. 
Undertow,  186,  210. 
Ungava  Bay,  tides  of,  187. 


United  States,  physiography  of,  909-A7; 

reasons  for  devek^ment  of,  SUO-Stt; 

rivers  of,  320-^884;  wettem,  814. 
Unsymmetrioal  folds,  37. 
Utica,  308. 

V. 

Valley  breezes,  206. 

Valley  glaciers,  137-142;  distribatloiiof, 
141 ;  former  extension  of,  141. 

Valleys,  filling  of,  67;  yoang,  05. 

Vapor,  15,  19;  measurement  of,  433^ 
424;  water,  230. 

Vaporization,  heat  of,  238. 

Venezuela,  plains  of,  77. 

Vernal  equinox,  400. 

Vesuvius,  115-118, 128,  129. 

TOcksbnrg,  61, 328. 

Victoria  Nyanza,  1G2. 

Victoria,  peninsala  of,  25. 

Vienna,  376. 

Volcanic  ash,  34, 112, 122,  412. 

Volcanic  bombs,  122. 

Volcanic  cones,  forms  of,  123. 

Volcanic  plug,  126. 

Volcanoes,  101,  112-130;  cause  of,  126; 
distribution  of,  123;  importance  of, 
129;  in  sea,  denudation  of,  129;  life 
history  of,  128;  materials  erupted 
from,  122. 

W. 

Warm-blooded  animals,  353. 

Warming  of  air,  238. 

Warming  of  land,  237. 

Warming  of  water,  238. 

Wash  deposits,  139,  142. 

Washington,  75,  1Q2,  307. 

Wash  plains,  149. 

Water,  18,  19;  forms  of,  244-250;  influ- 
ence of,  on  climate,  277 ;  need  of,  by 
plants,  3(i7;  underground,  19,  39,  50, 
59;  warming  of,  238. 

Waterfalls,  53;  of  glacial  origin,  155. 

Water  gaps,  95,  103,  309,  391. 

Water  hemisphere,  27. 

Water  plants,  344 ;  texture  of,  339. 

Water  power,  effect  of  glacier  on,  1,55; 
New  England,  299,  300. 

Waterspouts,  2(»9. 

Water  vapor,  2110. 
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Water  wave,  hurricane,  271;  volcanic, 
119. 

Waves,  accompanying  hurricane,  271; 
earthquake,  186;  iceberg,  186;  wind, 
184;  work  of,  210. 

Weather,  275-295;  desert,  282;  eastern 
United  States,  summer,  291;  winter, 
292 ;  influence  of  cyclones  and  anticy- 
clones on,  265;  southern  ocean,  293; 
vane,  420. 

Weather  Bureau,  426. 

Weather  maps,  426. 

Weathering,  38-44;  agents  of,  38;  aid 
of  organisms  in,  40;  results  of,  42; 
influence  of  underground  water,  39; 
rate  of,  41. 

West  coasts,  climate  of,  286. 

Westerlies,  prevailing,  2(50. 

Western  America,  coast  of,  206. 

Western  United  States,  314;  mineral  in, 
108;  volcanoes  in,  124,  125. 

West  Indies,  20,  98,  207,  222 ;  eruptions 
of  1902  in,  113. 

West  wind  drift,  193. 

Whitecaps,  185. 

White  race,  382,  383. 

Wilkes  Barre,  109,  309,  376. 

Wind-formed  current,  186. 

Wind  gaps,  104. 

Winds,  255-262 ;  aid  of,  in  distribution 
of  animals,  360,  362 ;  aid  of,  in  spread- 
ing plants,  345,  346;  as  barriers  to 
spread  of  plants,  346;  cyclonic  storm, 


289 ;  influence  of,  on  climate,  278 ;  in- 
fluence of  cyclones  and  anticyclones 
on,  265;  measurement  of,  422,  423; 
monsoon,  256-258;  prevailing  west- 
erly, 260 ;  relation  to  air  pressure,  255 ; 
trade,  259 ;  variable,  prevailing  west- 
erly belt,  289. 

Wind  systems  of  earth,  258. 

Wind  waves,  184. 

Wind  work  on  deserts,  87. 

Winnipeg,  Lake,  l(i2. 

Winter  weather,  eastern  United  States, 
292. 

Worcester,  300. 

Writing,  development  of,  379. 

Y. 
Yellow  race,  382,  ;^{. 
Yellowstone  Falls,  326. 
Yellowstone  Park,  316,  326;  geysers  of, 

132;  lava  of,  126. 
Yellowstone  River,  325,  326. 
York  Peninsula,  25. 
Young,  care  of,  by  animals,  ;^)0. 
Young  coast  line,  221. 
Young  mountains,  102. 
Young  plain,  79. 
Young  stream  valleys,  55. 

Z. 

Zone  of  fracture,  18. 

Zones,  of  animal  life,  364;  of  heat,  275. 
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"There  is  an  advanced  and  muderrtizcd  phase  of  physical  geography,  how- 
ever, which  the  majority  of  the  committee  prefer  to  designate  physiography, 
not  because  the  name  is  importantj  but  because  it  emphasizes  a  special  and 
important  phase  of  the  subject  and  of  its  treatment.  The  scientific  investi- 
gations of  the  last  decade  have  made  very  important  additions  to  the  physio- 
graphic knowledge  and  methods  of  study.  These  arc  indeed  so  radical  ai 
to  be  properly  regarded,  perhaps,  as  revolutionary." 

*^  The  majority  of  the  Conference  wish  to  impress  upon  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  the  fact  that  there  has  been  developed  within  the  past  decade  a  new 
and  most  important  phase  of  the  subject^  and  to  urge  that  they  hasten  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  it  and  bring  it  into  the  work  of  the  school-room 
and  of  the  field,"  —  Report  of  Geography  Conference  to  the  Committee  of  Ttn, 


The  phenomenal  rapidity  with  which  Tarr's  Elementary  Physical  Geography 
has  been  introduced  into  the  best  high  schools  of  this  country  is  a  fact 
familiar  to  the  school  public.  The  reason  shonldi  by  this  time,  be  equally 
familiar  —  the  existence  of  a  6eld  of  school  work  in  which,  until  the  appearance 
of  Tarr's  book,  there  was  not  a  single  adequate  or  modern  American  text- 
book. That  such  a  field  did  exist,  is  simply  shown  by  the  paragraphs  reprinted 
above.  The  adoption  of  the  book  in  such  Important  high  schools  as  those  of 
Chicago,  and  the  expressions  of  approval  from  representative  New  England 
schools,  will  indicate  how  well  the  field  has  been  covered. 

Tarr'a  High  School  Geology,  uniform  with  Elementary  Physical  Geo- 
gfaphy,  has  attained  wide  use  since  its  publication  in  February. 
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COMMENTS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

**  We  do  not  remember  to  have  noted  a  text-book  of  geology  which 
seems  to  so  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter."  —  Phila,  Evening  Bulletin, 

"The  author's  style  is  clear,  direct,  and  attractive.  In  short,  he  has 
done  his  work  so  well  that  we  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  been  done 
better,"  —  Journal  of  Pedagogy, 

"  It  is  far  in  advance  of  all  geological  text-books,  whether  American 
or  European,  and  it  marks  an  epoch  in  scientific  instruction." 

—  The  American  Geologist, 

"  The  student  is  to  be  envied  who  can  begin  the  study  of  this  deeply 
interesting,  fascinating  subject  with  such  an  attractive  help  as  this 
text-book." — Wooster  Post-Graduate, 

"  The  Geology  is  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose  —  that  of  a  text- 
book." —  Brooklyn  Standard  Union, 

"  So  admirable  an  exposition  of  the  science  as  is  found  in  this  book 
must  be  welcomed  both  by  instructors  and  students.  The  arrange- 
ment of  facts  is  excellent,  the  presentation  of  theory  intelligent  and 
progressive,  and  the  style  exceedingly  attractive."  —  N,  Y,  Tribune, 
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